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St.  DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW 

No.  714  JANUARY  1980  ioP  monthly 

Message  from  the  Chairman 

Retirement  of  Douglas  Wills,  O.B.E. 

There  are  many  sides  to  the  work  of  the  Secretary  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  the 
responsibility  is  a  heavy  one.  He  is  Secretary  to  the  Council  and  chief  adviser 
to  the  Chairman,  head  of  all  the  staff  at  Headquarters,  the  Brighton  Homes 
and  throughout  the  country,  a  central  figure  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  and  their 
families,  and  frequently  our  representative  throughout  the  world. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Review  you  will  be  able  to  read  in  some  detail  the  story 
of  Mr.  Wills'  work  for  us  all  in  various  capacities  since  1 948  and  there  are  some 
very  happy  photographs,  but  I  would  like  to  write  here  of  the  inspiration 
behind  his  long  service  to  St.  Dunstan's. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  and  to  work  with 
Douglas  Wills  know  of  his  deep  interest  in  all  welfare  matters  and  this  has 
been  the  background  to  his  work.  Nothing  was  too  much  trouble  for  him 
and  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  his  advice  and  help,  which  were  always 
readily  available  to  me  or  to  the  blinded  men  and  women  who  consulted  him. 
His  kindness,  readiness  to  listen  to  a  problem,  sympathy,  generosity,  good 
humour,  and  understanding  based  on  over  30  years'  experience  have  all 
contributed  to  his  important  share  in  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

St.  Dunstaners  have  already  had  opportunities  of  expressing  their  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wills  at  Reunions  in  1979  and  the  London  Reunion  this  year  will  be 
a  very  special  occasion.  However,  as  his  retirement  takes  effect,  I  write  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Council,  and  personally  for  my  wife  and  myself, 
to  express  to  Douglas  Wills  our  deep  appreciation  of  his  service  to  St. 
Dunstan's.  We  wish  him,  his  wife  and  daughter  the  best  of  good  fortune  in 
the  years  to  come. 
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Thank  you  from  the  Staff  however,  we  send  the  warmest  greetings 

Mr.  Wills,  Miss  Mosley,  Miss  Lord  and  and  good  wishes  for  your  happiness  and 

other  members  of  staff  at  Headquarters;  health  in  1980. 
Commandant,  Matrons  and  staff  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  and  Pearson  House,  thank 

the  many  St.  Dunstaners  both  at  home  Peggy  Craik 

and  overseas,  who  have  sent  Christmas  Thanks  everybody  who  sent  Christmas 

greetings  and  regret  they  are  unable  to  cards  and  sends  best  wishes  for  health 

respond    individually.    To    all    of    you,  and  contentment  in  the  New  Year. 

COVER  PICTURE:  Mr.  Wills  speaking  at  the  Bristol  Reunion  last  year. 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome 
St.  Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership.  The  Review  hopes  they  will 
settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Edward  Laycock,  of  Hull,  who  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  14th  November.  Mr. 
Laycock  served  during  the  First  World 
War  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal  Army  Service 
Corps.  He  is  married. 

William  Frederick  Rees,  of  Swansea, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  19th 
November.  Mr.  Rees  served  during  the 
First  World  War  as  a  Private  in  the  Welsh 
Regiment.  He  was  gassed  on  the  Somme. 
Mr.  Rees  is  married  with  a  grown  up 
daughter. 

Mr.     Henry    Walter    Sampford,    of 

Dunmow,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on 
15th  November.  Mr.  Sampford  served 
throughout  the  First  World  War  in  the 
Hertfordshire  Regiment  and  was  wounded 
and  gassed  at  Ypres.  He  is  a  widower. 

Father  Frank  Tierney,  of  Blackburn, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  14th 
November.  Father  Tierney  served  during 
the  First  World  War  as  a  Signaller  in  the 
Royal  Engineers. 


AMATEUR    RADIO  A.G.M. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Amateur  Radio  Society  will  be 
held  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  on  Saturday, 
23rd  February,  1980.  If  anyone  has  an 
item  for  the  Agenda  please  inform  Ted 
John,  52  Broadway  Avenue,  Wallasey, 
Merseyside,  L45  6TD.  Please  make 
arrangements  for  accommodation 
with  Miss  Bridger  at  Headquarters. 

APOLOGIES 

We  apologise  to  Phil  Bicknell  and 
Peggy  Prinzen.  In  the  report  of  the  Deaf/ 
Blind  Reunion  in  last  month's  Review  it 
was  wrongly  stated  that  Mrs.  Peggy 
Prinzen  has  retired.  In  fact  it  was  Mrs. 
Phil  Bicknell  who  retired  from  the  Police 
Force,  after  30  year's  service. 


HARROGATE  1980 

Harrogate  Week  will  be  from  Satur- 
day, 27th  September  to  Saturday,  4th 
October.  The  inclusive  charge  for  bed/ 
breakfast  and  dinner  will  be  £80.50  for 
the  seven  days  inclusive  of  service  and 
V.A.T.  The  hotel  insists  on  an  early  and 
firm  booking  and  the  prices  are  dependent 
on  a  party  of  at  least  the  usual  strength. 
Please  contact  Paul  Nuyens,  Hon.  Sec, 
National  St.  Dunstan's  Bridge  Club, 
before  the  end  of  January — cheques  pay- 
able to  St.  Dunstan's  please,  £80.50  or 
£90  if  travelling  from  London. 


A   FITTING    MEMORIAL 

The  late  Doug  Cashmore  was  an  out- 
standing St.  Dunstaner  so  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  his  family  is  a 
talented  and  enterprising  one.  On  8th 
November,  his  sons  Bob  and  John,  with 
their  wives,  organised  a  memorial  concert 
for  their  father  at  the  Bourneville  Concert 
Hall  in  support  of  the  Poppy  Appeal. 

The  programme,  its  cover  bedecked 
with  poppies,  listed  a  splendidly  varied 
evening  of  music,  performed  by  the  West 
Midlands  Police  Male  Voice  Choir  and 
names  well  known  in  Midlands  operatic 
circles :  Andrea  Calladine,  Ralph  Meanley, 
Margaret  Edwards  and  John  Cashmore. 
The  compere  was  Bob  Cashmore. 

Doug  would  be  proud  of  them,  especially 
as  the  Royal  British  Legion  Poppy  Appeal, 
for  which  he  worked  so  hard  over  the 
years,  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £1 ,000 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  concert  and 
donations  given  in  his  memory. 


THANK  YOU 

From:  Fred  Bridger,  Worthing 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  those  St. 
Dunstaners,  their  wives,  and  the  widows 
of  our  late  St.  Dunstaners  for  their  very 
generous  and  kind  contributions  to  this 
splendid  retirement  gift.  I  shall  always 
remember  the  very  happy  times  I  spent 
with  them  during  the  many  years  I  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  them. 

As  I  still  carry  out  some  part-time 
duties  for  St.  Dunstan's,  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  friends 
again  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  good  health 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  them  all. 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S 
SECRETARY 


Mr.  Garnett-Orme  introduces  Mr.  Wills  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  when  she  visited 
our  Homes  in  Brighton  in  1978. 

On  31st  December,  Mr.  Douglas  Wills 
retired  from  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  completing  31  years  of 
service  to  war-blinded  men  and  women. 

He  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1948  as 
Chief  Accountant  having  worked  in 
accountancy  from  leaving  school.  He 
served  in  the  Army  from  1940  to  1946 
and  during  the  last  year  was  Staff  Captain 
in  charge  of  welfare,  in  the  152nd 
Highland  Brigade. 

His  career  in  St.  Dunstan's  was  to 
follow  the  same  pattern :  accountancy  to 
welfare.  After  five  years  as  Accountant  he 
was  appointed  Welfare  Superintendent 
in  1953. 

Since  then  he  has  always  been  closely 
involved  in  the  welfare  of  St.  Dunstaners 
and  their  families  because,  although  in 
1971  he  became  Assistant  Secretary,  he 
still  retained  overall  responsibility  for 
welfare  matters. 

It  is  in  this  role  that  St.  Dunstaners  will 
remember  him  best:  as  an  adviser  and 
confidant  at  Headquarters,  or  on  the  many 
personal  visits  he  made  to  St.  Dunstan's 
families  and  as  a  genial  master  of  cere- 
monies at  reunions.  Mr.  Wills  greatly 
values  the  informal  contact  between  St. 
Dunstaners  and  staff  that  reunions  provide 
and  he,  himself,  has  missed  only  one 
reunion  in  all  his  years  in  welfare.  This 


Douglas  Wills  Retires: 
Thirty-one  Years' 
Service  to  War-blinded 


is   surely   a    record    that    will    never   be 
equalled. 

He  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  A.  D.  Lloyds 
as  Secretary  in  April  1  973.  In  that  position 
he  has  played  his  full  part  as  Secretary  to 
the  Council  and  Head  of  the  Staff  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  He  worked  closely  with  the 
RNIB  and  other  organisations  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  He  also  represented 
St.  Dunstan's  abroad  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Sixth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Antwerp, 
1979  and  at  other  international  meetings. 

His  overseas  travels  included  visiting 
Russia,  with  Commandant  Fawcett  and 
Mr.  Dufton,  in  1970  at  the  invitation  of 
the  All  Russia  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
he  attended  the  Sixth  Quinquennial 
Reunion  of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
Association  of  the  War- Blinded  held  in 
Winnipeg,  Canada  in  1977. 

In  recent  year  Mr.  Wills  has  been 
responsible  for  the  organisation  of  a 
number  of  international  congresses  in 
this  country,  notably  the  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  War- Blinded 
in  Europe  in  1973. 

Mr.  Wills'  working  lifetime  of  concern 
for  the  war-blinded  was  honoured  in  the 
1979  New  Year's  Honours  List,  when  he 
was  made  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 


Auld  Lang  Syne  but  not  goodbye  .  .  .  Mr.  Wills  with  David  and  Elizabeth  Hodgson  and  Doreen 
and  Leslie  Thompson  at  a  Newcastle  Reunion. 


BRAILLE   BANK  STATEMENTS: 
REMINDER 

Lack  of  privacy  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  deprivations  caused  by  blindness, 
therefore  the  availability  of  bank  state- 
ments in  Braille  can  be  very  important  to 
blind  people.  Braille  statements  have  been 
available  on  request  from  some  banks  for 
many  years,  but  have  taken  so  long  to 
produce  that  the  information  shown  has 
been  of  limited  value.  Warwick  Research 
Unit  for  the  Blind  in  co-operation  with 
Lloyds  Bank  has  now  developed  an 
automated  system  for  producing  state- 
ments in  contracted  Braille  quickly. 

Under  this  new  system  the  bank  sup- 
plies the  data  recorded  digitally  in  print- 
image  format  on  magnetic  tape  which  is 
then  input  to  a  computer  at  Warwick 
University,  programmed  to  convert  the 
print  image  format  to  the  Braille  format. 
As  well  as  changing  the  format  the 
programme  checks  that  the  input  data  is 
in  the  correct  fields  and  that  the  final 
balance  is  correct. 

The  computer  is  linked  to  a  Braille 
printer  which  embosses  the  statements 
directly  on  to  manilla  paper  within 
minutes.  At  the  same  time,  a  line  printer 
produces  a  copy  in  ordinary  characters 
in  the  same  format  as  the  Braille  version 
to  assist  the  customer's  branch  in  dealing 
with  any  queries. 


CHRISTMAS  BONUS 

The  bonus  is  payable  to  all  retirement 
pensioners,  all  war  widows  and  all 
St.  Dunstaners  in  receipt  of  constant 
attendance  allowance.  Those  St.  Dun- 
staners who  also  receive  the  Unemploy- 
ability  Supplement  and  an  additional 
allowance  for  their  wives  should  have 
received  an  extra  £10  for  their  wives, 
provided  the  ladies  are  over  60  years  of 
age.  In  some  cases,  those  wives  will 
be  in  receipt  of  a  graduated  pension  of 
a  few  pence  a  week,  and  in  those  cases 
the  wives  should  have  received  the  £10 
through  their  local  Post  Office  but  in  all 
other  cases  the  remittances  would  have 
come  from  Norcross,  Blackpool.  Should 
St.  Dunstaners,  their  wives,  or  widows 
of  St.  Dunstaners  have  experienced  any 
trouble  in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  the  bonus,  would  they  please  contact 
our  Pensions  Officer,  Mr.  L.  A.  Slade, 
at  Headquarters. 


VANISHING   CHEQUES 

There  is  a  new  type  of  pen  on  the 
market  which  contains  ink  that  can  be 
erased.  Banks  are  warning  their  customers 
that  there  is  a  risk  of  fraud  or  forgery 
and  ask  customers  not  to  use  such  pens 
when  writing  cheques  or  other  banking 
documents. 


Oliver  Evans  has  been  quoted  as  to  his 
aspirations.  In  1805  he  fitted  a  steam 
engine  to  wheels  of  a  dredging  machine, 
in  order  to  move  it  to  the  harbour  of 
Philadelphia  which  it  was  to  clear.  This 
episode  makes  history  as  being  the  first 
reported  movement  of  a  machine  under  its 
own  power  in  America. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  brilliant 
English  engineer,  Sir  George  Cayley,  de- 
vised a  hot  air  engine  and  a  large  open 
coach  for  it  to  drive.  But  perhaps  Cayley  is 
best  remembered  for  the  fact  that  he  built 
a  glider,  just  after  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  insisted  on  his  long 
suffering  coachman  to  be  the  first  man  to 
test  it  aloft. 

The  1820's  began  the  thick  and  fast 
arrival  of  steam  coaches  in  Britain.  Most 
of  them  were  based  on  the  designs  of 
James  Watt,  the  father  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, whose  first  model  appeared  in  1  765. 
Symington  and  Fourness  both  had  steam 
coaches  in  the  1780's  and  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1 801 ,  Richard  Trevithick,  the  Cornish 
giant,  is  said  to  have  made  the  first 
journey  in  this  country  carrying  passen- 
gers, in  his  high  pressure  steam  carriage 
near  Camborne. 

Steam  coach  services 

There  were  countless  clumsy  and 
bumpy  steam  coaches,  some  actually 
providing  a  so-called  regular  service 
between  towns  for  passengers,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1 800's,  and  as  early  as  1 81 5  the 
Czech  engineer  Bosek  adapted  a  Watt 
type  engine  and  fitted  it  to  a  carriage.  It 
seems  to  have  run  well,  until  its  inventor 
was  discouraged  by  having  his  machine 
banned  after  running  over  a  dog  belong- 
ing to  a  high  official. 

In  1834  Scott-Russell  and  some  of  his 
passengers  were  killed,  in  what  was  per- 
haps the  first  road  motor  fatality  in  Great 
Britain,  when  the  boiler  of  his  machine 
burst  near  Paisley.  This  accident  might  be 
considered  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
the  steam  vehicles,  certainly  in  this 
country.  The  landowners — this  was  before 
our  roads  were  maintained  by  the  public 
at  large  through  the  local  authorities — 
were  fearful  of  the  damage  to  their  roads 
and  bridges  which  might  be  caused  by 
these  noisy,  smelly,  dangerous  steam 
locomotives.  The  horse  users  and  horse 
lovers,  as  well  as  those  involved  in  stage 


Ken  Revis'  story  of 
The  Conception  and 
Birth  of  the  Automobile 
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Photos:   National  Motor  Museum 
David  Castleton 


coach  operations,  were  dead  against 
mechanical  vehicles  and  the  public  were 
genuinely  afraid  of  them.  Many  cases  of 
bloodshed  and  even  the  calling  in  of 
troops  have  been  reported  to  protect 
drivers  from  angry  stone  throwing  mobs. 
All  this,  as  well  as  the  stage  coach 
proprietors  and  the  powerful  railway 
companies,  prompted  a  rather  gullible 
Parliament  to  pass  in  1865  "The  Loco- 
motives on  Highways  Act".  This  crippling 
legislation  severely  handicapped  the  use 
of  road  vehicles  with  steam  engines,  by 
insisting  on  three  men  being  in  charge, 
one  walking  ahead  with  a  red  flag  to  warn 
horse  drawn  coaches  and  riders  of  horses 
that  a  dangerous  machine  was  approach- 
ing, it  also  limited  speed  to  4  m.p.h.  in 
rural  areas  and  2  m.p.h.  in  towns.  There 
was  an  amending  Act  in  1878,  but  the 
Locomobilist  or  Automobilist  were  not 
finally  emancipated  until  the  great  day 
of  November  14th,  1896,  when  "The 
Highways  and  Locomotives  Act"  was 
passed.  Drivers  were  free  to  travel  the 
roads  of  Britain  unhindered,  except  by 
speed  limits,  whereas  their  continental 
brethren  had  never  been  restricted  by  such 
ridiculous  and  hampering  laws. 
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1/1//Y/7  ?/7e  a/tf  of  a  little  manpower,  the  1901  Wo/se/ey  begins  the  1977  London-Brighton  Run, 
with  Ken  Revis  among  the  crew. 


Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  there  were  some  important 
developments  in  the  quarter  century  be- 
fore the  practical  working  automobiles  of 
Daimler  and  Benz  made  their  first  runs.  In 
1860  Etienne  Lenoir  produced  a  working 
two  cycle  piston  engine,  powered  by  a 
mixture  of  coal-gas  and  air  and  using 
Ruhmkorff  spark  ignition.  This  was 
however  an  atmospheric  engine,that  is  the 
piston  did  not  compress  the  mixture.  A  little 
later  Alphonse  Beau  de  Rochas  submitted 
designs  to  the  Paris  Patent  Office  describ- 
ing a  four  cycle  engine.  Although  these 
did  not  come  to  light  until  some  twenty 
years  later  and  of  course  no  engine  was 
built,  some  importance  is  attached  to  the 
designs  and  Beau  de  Rochas  might  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  four  stroke  motor. 

Then  came  Nicholas  August  Otto  who, 
with  his  partner  Eugen  Langen,  had 
worked  for  years  with  gas  engines  trying 
to  perfect  a  four  cycle  motor.  Success 
came  at  last  and  in  1876  a  practical  four 
stroke  engine  was  made  to  work.  That  is 
to  say  an  engine  which  first  sucked  in  the 
combustible  mixture,  then  compressed  it 
by  the  upward  movement  of  the  piston 
and  thirdly  by  providing  an  electric  spark, 


the  piston  was  forced  downwards, 
the  power  stroke,  until  finally  on  the 
fourth  stroke  the  piston  moved  back  up 
the  cylinder  to  expel  the  spent  gases.  Now 
Otto  was  still  using  his  coal-gas  mixture, 
but  in  1 875  Siegfried  Marcus,  an  Austrian, 
discovered  that  a  spirit  vapour  mixed  with 
air  would  provide  the  explosive  force  to 
drive  a  piston  and  so  work  the  engine. 
When  Langen's  former  professor  told  him 
about  Marcus,  he  and  Otto,  with  Daimler 
and  Wilhelm  Maybach,  should  have 
jumped  for  joy,  but  as  we  have  seen  it  was 
not  until  over  ten  years  later  that  Benz  and 
Daimler  produced  their  history  making 
cars.  Maybach  perfected  the  spirit  vapour 
carburetter  and  for  some  time  Daimler 
stuck  to  his  hot  tube  ignition,  while  Benz 
moved  to  electric  ignition  by  Ruhmkorff 
coil. 

In  this  country  Knight  built  a  three 
wheeled  petrol  car  in  1895  in  Farnham 
said  to  be  the  first  in  England.  Herbert 
Austin  designed  and  built  the  first  Wol- 
seley  cars  in  1 895  and  1 896,  but  only  the 
latter  survives,  while  Royce  bought  a  De- 
cauville  from  France,  improved  on  it  and 
later  teamed  up  with  Charles  Rolls  the  car 
salesman,  aviator  and  racing  motorist.  Dr. 
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J.  A/.  Knight's  'Petroleum  Motor  Cycle',  built  in  Farnham  in  7895,  had  a  top  speed  of  7-8  m.p.h. 


Fred  Lanchester,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  English  designers,  made  his  first  car 
in  1896. 

It  has  to  be  said  that  the  French  with 
such  names  as  Peugot,  Darracq,  Mors,  De 
Dion  Bouton  and  Leavassor  did  much 
more  to  develop  the  motor  car  after  the 
original  ideas  of  the  Germans  and  that  the 
British  and  Americans  were  some  years 
behind.  In  fact  the  Duryea  brothers,  who 
had  read  about  Benz,  produced  the  first 
practical  American  car  in  1 893,  which  had 
a  single  cylindertwo  cycle  engine. 

George  B.  Seldon,  a  patent  attorney, 
applied  for  the  patent  on  the  Brayton 
single  cylinder  two  cycle  engine  in  1879, 
keeping  his  application  alive  by  repeatedly 
amending  it,  until  it  was  granted  in  1896. 
However,  he  sold  his  rights  three  years  later 
and  they  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Association  of  Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers.  When  Henry  Ford  became 
established,  he  and  others,  including  Olds 
and  Panhard  in  Europe,  contested  this  and 
won  not  only  the  legal,  but  the  public  re- 
lations battle.  The  court  holding  that  al- 
though the  Seldon  patent  was  valid,  it  did 
not  cover  the  Otto  type  Daimler  engine. 

The  early  motor  industry  was  littered 
with  patent  actions.  Otto  figured  in  many 
himself.  While  in  England  Harry  J.  Lawson 


regarded  by  some  as  a  get-rich-quick 
merchant,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
gather  to  himself  the  Otto  rights,  hoping  to 
control  the  whole  of  the  British  motor 
industry.  There  were  other  names  in 
America,  some  of  them  well  known  today 
as  makes  of  cars,  but  it  was  Henry  Ford, 
as  we  have  seen,  who  opened  the  flood- 
gates for  the  development  of  the  great 
American  motor  industry  and  established 
himself  as  the  champion  of  the  little  man. 

Perhaps  gasoline  won  the  battle  against 
steam.  Certainly  this  is  more  true  in  the 
U.S.A.,  when  Kettering  and  Bendix  com- 
bined to  perfect  the  electric  starter-motor 
in  1913,  and  Burton  devised  a  cracking 
method  which  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  petrol  obtainable  from  crude 
oil,  just  when  a  boost  was  needed  in 
the  comparatively  new  oil  industry. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  steam  propul- 
sion were  overcome,  when  Serpollet  in- 
vented the  flash  boiler  in  the  middle 
eighties,  although  it  was  not  put  into 
regular  use  until  1901.  While  in  America 
the  Stanleys  and  the  Whites  had  limited 
success  with  their  steamers  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 
In  Europe,  as  we  have  seen,  the  original 
idea  of  the  gasoline  motor  car  which 
germinated  in   Mannheim  and  Stuttgart 


was  encompassed  with  enormous  en- 
thusiasm by  the  French,  followed  more 
hesitatingly  by  the  law-hobbled  British. 
It  has  to  be  said  that  although  there  was 
the  undoubted  mechanical  skill  and  in- 
genuity in  America,  the  automobile  had  to 
be  re-invented  there  after  experiments  by 
Hiram  Percy  Maxim  and  others,  including 
the  cycle  maker  Pope  and  R.  E.  Olds.  In 
fact,  in  his  book  The  American  Auto- 
mobile, J.  B.  Rae  says,  "The  automobile 
is  European  by  birth  and  American  by 
adoption".  For  instance  Buick  was  a 
maker  of  plumbers'  materials  and  Pierce- 
Arrow  started  making  bird  cages,  the 
transmutation  from  cages  to  bicycle 
spokes,  then  motorcycles,  then  to  cars,  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine. 

Back  in  this  country  the  great  joy  of  the 
motorist  was  unleashed  on  14th  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  the  day  the  Emancipation  Act 
was  passed,  and  33  happy  car  drivers  and 
motorcyclists  and  their  frail  machines  set 
off  for  Brighton.  On  a  filthy  day,  it  is  said 
that  only  1 1  vehicles  arrived  on  the  front 


at  Brighton  having  started  from  London, 
and  some  say  that  most  of  these  pushed 
their  cars  on  to  the  train  at  Victoria  Station, 
and  removed  them  just  short  of  their  goal 
for  the  final  mile  or  two,  in  a  flurry  of  rain 
and  mud.  What  is  certain  is  that  Leon 
Bollee  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  his  lovely 
little  single  cylinder  tricycle  and  the  Lon- 
don to  Brighton  Run  is  still  held  onthefirst 
Sunday  in  November,  to  commemorate 
the  freeing  of  the  British  motorist  all  those 
years  ago. 

Our  automobile  is  born  and  with  the 
passing  of  the  Motor  Car  Act  in  1903, 
which  brought  in  a  rudimentary  kind  of  re- 
gistration for  motor  vehicles,  and  inci- 
dentally this  was  the  first  time  officialdom 
had  deigned  to  use  the  word  "Motor  Car", 
and  with  the  Roads  Act  of  1 920  when  the 
modern  licence  disc  was  introduced,  the 
car  must  surely  be  considered  to  have 
reached  a  sturdy  adolescence. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  Motor  Car. 

Concluded 


The  Duryeas'  1893  car,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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ASPECTS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 
SUNDAY 

This  photograph,  taken  by  Mrs.  Garnett- 
Orme,  showing  our  Chairman  chatting 
with  Charles  Stafford,  captures  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  as  the  St.  Dunstan's 
contingent  prepares  for  the  March  Past. 

Meanwhile  in  the  village  of  Bridgefoot, 
Strathmartine,  near  Dundee,  another  St. 
Dunstaner,  Sydney  Scroggie,  had  been 
asked  to  speak  at  a  ceremony  at  the  war 
memorial.  His  words  are  well  worth 
reproducing  here: 

"These  lads,  whose  names  are  here 
inscribed,  knew  in  their  day  the  Dighty's 
sound,  the  whistle  of  a  Rosemill  blackie, 
the  heather  when  it  turns  on  Craigowl 
hill,  the  leaves  yellow  as  now  we  see 
them  in  the  Strath.  They  knew  the  old 
Strathmartine,  for  it  was  their  home. 
What  did  they  do  that  we  should  pay 
them  tribute  here  today?  They  stood 
between  the  Kaiser  and  his  bad  inten- 
tions, Hitler  and  his;  and  if,  unsubjugate 
to  any  tyrant  hand,  some  remnant  of 
Strathmartine  is  preserved  today,  at 
least  in  part  we  owe  this  to  their  sacrifice. 
It  was  not  so  much  for  Britain  that  they 
fought,  died,  and  came  to  be  inscribed 
upon  this  stone,  but  for  Bridgefoot. 
For  it  was  here,  or  hereabouts,  that  they 
were  born  and  bred,  learned  their  letters, 
took  on  a  local  colour  that  distinguished 
them  from  other  men.  The  hero  Martin 
here  slew  his  dragon  in  bygone  times; 
these  men,  in  their  day,  ours;  and  in  so 
doing  preserved  to  us  some  essence  of 
the  life  they  knew  and  loved.  And  so, 
in  those  same  yellow  leaves,  Rosemill 
blackie,  Craigowl  heather,  and  Dighty's 


swirl,  as  these  are  part  of  us,  must  there 
not  always  linger  also  something  of  them. 
Such  sons,  long  buried  in  a  noble  grave, 
are  nothing  if  not  Strathmartine;  Strath- 
martine, as  this  is  precious  to  us  now, 
nothing  if  not  such  sons  as  these." 


WINKLE   UP 

Leslie  Webber,  formerly  in  practise  as 
a  physiotherapist  in  Tewkesbury,  where 
he  was  Mayor  for  two  terms,  and  now 
retired  to  Goring-by-Sea,  is  a  member  of 
an  unusual  club. 

His  badge  of  membership  is  a  winkle 
shell  filled  with  sealing  wax  and  the  club 
is  the  Hastings  Winkle  Club.  If  he  meets 
another  member,  Leslie  must  be  able  to 
produce  his  winkle  shell  or  face  a  fine. 

This  is  one  way  the  Winkle  Club  raises 
funds  for  its  work  for  poor  children, 
hospitals  and  other  charities.  The  Club 
was  founded  in  1900,  by  a  group  of 
fishermen  in  Hastings  Old  Town  to  give 
a  Christmas  party  for  the  children. 

In  1927,  the  then  Prince  of  Wales 
became  a  member  when  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold-cased  winkle  shell,  during 
a  visit  to  Hastings.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  a  winkler  and  H.M.  the 
Queen  accepted  a  gold  replica  of  the 
Club's  emblem  mounted  on  a  brooch. 
Other  famous  members  over  the  years 
have  included  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
Lord  Montgomery,  Richard  Dimbleby, 
Sir  Alec  Rose,  Norman  Wisdom,  Cyril 
Fletcher,  Wilfred  Pickles  and  many  others 
— Leslie  Webber  is  certainly  in  good  com- 
pany, but  he  must  be  able  to  "winkle  up" ! 
when  challenged. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No.  275 

Two  Eggs  On  My  Plate 

ByOluf  ReedOlsen 
Read  by  Roy  Williamson 
Reading  Time  101  hours 
When  the  Germans  occupied  Norway  in 
1940,  the  author  was  then  in   his  late 
'teens.  A  lucky  meeting  with  a   British 
officer    gave    him    and    his    friends    an 
opportunity   to    serve   their    country    as 
members  of  an  underground  group. 

During  the  ensuing  months,  Olsen 
made  friends  with  a  German  A.A.  gunner 
and  took  photographs  of  the  gun, 
dismantled  and  photographed  a  crippled 
Heinkel,  stole  the  plans  of  protective 
minefields,  and  generally  played  havoc 
with  German  security. 

Then,  with  two  trusted  friends,  he 
decided  to  make  for  England.  After  a 
nightmare  journey  of  twenty-two  days, 
running  the  gauntlet  of  German  patrols, 
and  lashed  by  storms,  the  little  boat 
finally  arrived  in  the  U.K. 

After  two  years  training  in  Canada  and 
England,  Olsen  was  parachuted  into 
Norway  to  continue  his  work,  establish- 
ing constant  radio  communication  with 
London.  He  and  his  organisation  gave 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  Allies. 

Olsen  was  never  caught,  but  there  were 
innumerable  occasions  when  he  escaped 
detection  and  certain  death  by  what  must 
have  seemed  Divine  intervention. 

A  stunning  book,  thrilling  and  absorb- 
ing and  proving  (if  proof  were  needed) 
that  truth  can  really  be  stranger  than 
fiction. 

Cat.  No.  1686 

A  Roof  Over  My  Head  together  with 

The  Art  of  Coarse  Sailing 

By  Michael  Green 
Read  by  Garard  Green 
Reading  Time  8i  hours 
The  author  and  his  wife  were  quite  happy 
in  their  rented   London  flat — until  "The 
Australian    Boys"    moved    into   the   one 
above.  They  proved  to   be  such   noisy 
neighbours  that  the   Greens  decided  it 
was  time  to  buy  a  place  of  their  own. 


They  found  it,  a  large  Victorian  house, 
conveniently  situated.  All  it  needed  was 
just  one  or  two  things  doing. 

Unhappily  the  jobbing  builder  hired  by 
Green  had  very  different  ideas  as  to  what 
constituted  "just  a  few  things".  He  was 
also  grossly  incompetent  and  disarmingly 
dishonest.  Each  time  the  proud  owner 
went  to  see  how  his  house  was  going  on, 
progressively  larger  chunks  of  it  had  been 
torn  down. 

Costs  rocketed  like  the  National  Debt. 
He  commuted  his  pension  and  sold  the 
car  in  a  despairing,  but  unavailing  effort 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-rising  tide  of 
bills.  His  health  (and  sanity)  began  to 
suffer. 

Eventually,  by  some  miracle,  the  Greens 
did  manage  to  move  into  their  now 
ruined  house.  But  once  again  the  author 
demonstrated  his  unerring  genius  for 
backing  losers  and  chose  the  most  in- 
competent removers  in  London  . . . 

The  second  book  "The  Art  of  Coarse 
Sailing"  is  very  much  in  the  mould  of  the 
other  "Coarse  Art"  books.  The  author 
defines  a  coarse  sailor  as  one  who  in  a 
moment  of  crisis  forgets  nautical  ter- 
minology and  yells,  "For  God's  sake 
turn  left!" 

Incidentally,  the  reader  apologises 
"most  sincerely"  for  his  "occasional  loss 
of  self-control" — which  must  be  some 
kind  of  recommendation  ! 


Cat.  No.  637 
Tremor  of  Intent 

By  Anthony  Burgess 

Read  by  Michael  de  Morgan 

Reading  Time  10  hours 

Roper,  a  top-flight  physicist,  has  an  odd 

guilt    complex    about    British    conduct 

during  the  war.  He  meets  and  marries  a 

German,  but  she  soon  proves  to  be  no 

better  than  she  ought — if  you  follow  my 

meaning.  She  departs  to  ply  her  trade  in 

more  salubrious  surroundings. 

After  this,  Roper  really  goes  to  the 
dogs  and  begins  to  mix  with  quite  the 
wrong  people.  Eventually  he  defects  to 
the  Russians. 
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READING  TIME— continued 

Denis  Hillier,  his  old  school  chum,  is 
a  British  agent  on  the  verge  of  retirement. 
His  masters  ask  him  if  he  would  care  to 
bring  back  the  erring  scientist,  with  the 
promise  of  a  golden  (or  at  least  gold- 
plated)  handshake  as  reward. 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with 
Hillier's  battle  to  snatch  the  unwilling 
Roper  from  the  bosom  of  his  Communist 
mates. 

A  lively  fast-moving  tale.  Very  enjoy- 
able. 


Cat.  No.  2667 
Circus 

By  Alistair  MacLean 
Read  by  Stephen  Jack 
Reading  Time  1  hours 
As  every  schoolboy  knows,  matter  is  com- 
posed of  negative  electrons  and  positive 
protons,  and  it  is  a  wholly  satisfactory 
arrangement.     But    just    suppose    there 
appeared  particles  with  reversed  polarity, 
and  some  brilliant  mad  scientist  started 
monkeying  around  with  them.  The  result 
would  be  a  weapon  with  an  explosive 
force   which    would    make   the    neutron 
bomb  seem  like  good-natured  fun. 

This,  then,  is  the  set-up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book.  The  scientist — and  his  formula 
are  in  East  Germany,  and  the  CIA  would 
give  their  collective  eye-teeth  to  get  their 
hands  on  him — and  it. 

But  the  laboratory  is  situated  in  an 
impregnable  fortress,  guarded  by  every 
known  gadget  of  security.  Only  one  man 
in  the  world  has  a  cat  in  Hell's  chance  of 
getting  in  (and  out)  of  the  place. 

And  that's  Bruno  Wildermann.  He  is  the 
greatest  trapeze  artiste  in  the  circus  world, 
he  hates  the  regime  which  destroyed  his 
family — and  he  just  happens  to  be  a  native 
of  Krau,  where  the  fortress  is. 

As  an  elaborate  cover-up  operation, 
the  whole  circus  goes  on  a  European 
tour,  one  of  the  calling  places  being,  of 
course,  Krau.  Will  Bruno  and  his  circus 
friends  pull  off  the  impossible? 

A  rattling  good  yarn,  full  of  suspense 
and  excitement,  with  the  usual  MacLean 
'twist'  at  the  end. 

And  what's  more  there  are  no  swear- 
words and  positively  no  explicit  sex  .  .  . 

Which  I  find  oddly  refreshing. 


Cat.  No.  1595 

The  Ascent  of  D13 

By  Andrew  Garve 
Read  by  Stanley  Pritchard 
Reading  Time  5^  hours 
A  British  aircraft,  testing  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated camera  for  NATO,  is  hijacked  by 
one  of  the  scientists  on  board  who  is 
working  for  the  Russians.  He  orders  the 
pilot  to  fly  to  a  destination  in  Russia. 

The  crew  manage  to  overpower  the 
defector,  but  by  this  time  they  are  over 
Soviet  territory.  The  plane  is  shot  down 
by  Russian  fighters.  It  crashes  on  the 
summit  of  D13,  a  virtually  unclimbable 
peak  on  the  Soviet-Turkish  border. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  the  heavy 
camera  be  destroyed  before  the  Russians 
can  get  to  it.  By  chance  a  world-famous 
British  Everest  climber  is  in  the  area,  and 
he  and  an  American  officer  volunteer  to 
attempt  the  dangerous  ascent. 

The  account  of  their  climb  is  absolutely 
stunning.  Every  pitch,  every  precarious 
toe-and-finger  hold  is  described  in  the 
minutest  blood-chilling  detail.  At  times 
I  felt  proper  poorly — I  get  vertigo  standing 
on  a  kitchen  chair. 

A  very  enjoyable  read,  a  nice  balance 
between  political  knavery  and  the  gutsy 
heroism  of  man  against  pitiless  Nature. 

Oh,  and  there  is  a  love  interest  and  a 
nice  tidy  ending. 


Cat.  No.  2802 

Old  Customs  &  Ceremonies 

of  London 

By  Margaret  Brentnall 
Read  by  John  Richmond 
Reading  Time  8  hours 
The  title  says  it  all.  This  splendid  book 
tells  you  everything  you  ever  wanted  to 
know  about  the   ancient  folk-lore   and 
institutions  of  London.  It  is  wide-ranging, 
from  the  Livery  Companies  to  the  Maundy 
Money,  from  the  Gunpowder  Plot  to  the 
time-honoured  rituals  still  enactedannual- 
ly  in  scores  of  churches  in  the  city. 

Many  of  the  customs  are  as  bizarre  as 
they  are  old,  others  are  quite  delightful. 
My  own  favourite  is  the  annual  ceremony 
of  Knolly's  (pronounced  'Knowle's')  Rose, 
which  demonstrates  just  what  can  happen 
when  a  strong-willed  medieval  lady  builds 
a  bridge — without  planning  permission  ! 
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Cat.  No.  1484 

Tel!  Me  How  Long  the  Train's 
Been  Gone 

By  James  Baldwin 

Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  15  hours 

Leo  Proud  hammer,  a  distinguished 
American  Negro  actor,  suffers  a  heart 
attack  while  on  stage.  During  his  long 
convalescence  he  has  time  to  think,  and 
in  a  series  of  "flashbacks"  traces  his  life 
from  childhood  to  his  present  eminence. 

His  boyhood  in  the  ferocious  jungle  of 
Harlem,  with  its  despair  and  aching 
poverty,  persecuted  by  the  white  cops, 
threatened  by  kids  from  rival  neighbour- 
hoods, his  only  friend,  guide  and  protector 
is  Caleb  his  elder  brother.  There  is  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  between  the  boys. 

While  still  a  teenager  he  joins  up  with  a 
ramshackle  Workshop  Theatre  Group.  He 
is  accepted  by  the  other  members,  but  not 
by  the  outside  world,  the  white  world. 


There  is  a  moving  and  dramatic  scene 
where  he  is  walking  with  his  white  girl- 
friend in  a  street  in  a  small  Southern 
township.  They  are  forced  to  flee  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  outraged  townsfolk. 

During  the  next  few  years  his  un- 
doubted talents  begin  to  be  recognised, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  illness  he  has 
enjoyed  many  years  as  a  celebrated  actor. 
But  he  is  still  "black"  with  everything  that 
implies. 

This  is  not  just  the  story  of  Leo  Proud- 
hammer.  It  is,  as  Baldwin  surely  intended 
it  to  be,  the  continuing  story  of  the  plight 
of  the  Negro  as  a  second-rate  human 
being  in  a  white-dominated  American 
society.  As  one  of  the  characters  says, 
"You  ain't  nothin'  but  a  nigger  an'  the  life 
they  (the  whites)  makes  you  lead  is  the 
only  life  you  deserve,  because  God  says 
so !" 

Savage,  bitter  and  beautifully  written, 
the  book  is  eminently  readable — but  for 
adults  only. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  STRATFORD 

by  Phillip  Wood 


William  Shakespeare  is  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  what  cotton  is  to  Manchester,  or 
cups  and  saucers  to  Stoke-on-Trent;  its 
staple  industry.  The  town  is  naturally  ex- 
tremely proud  of  its  illustrious  son,  and 
devoutly  thanks  God  that  he  continues  to 
be  a  splendid  paying  proposition. 

Every  other  shop  seems  to  be  given 
over  to  the  peddling  of  souvenirs,  the 
usual  graceless  atrocities  which  one  might 
expect,  Ann  Hathaway  tea-cosies,  Shake- 
speare ashtrays,  car-stickers,  pipe-racks 
and  doorknockers.  If  all  the  plaster  busts 
of  "The  Bard"  were  dropped  into  the 
deepest  mine-shaft  in  the  country,  they 
would  probably  fill  it  to  overflowing — and 
anybody  with  half  a  grain  of  taste  would 
heartily  applaud  the  exercise. 

I  suppose  that  one  could  easily  forget 
that  Shakespeare  made  spellbinding 
magic  with  our  English  language.  Here  in 
his  birthplace  his  commercial  value  is 
calculated  to  the  last  egg-timer,  the  last 
ounce  of  candy-floss.  All  summer  long, 
the  cash -registers  ring  out  their  merry 
tune,  "Will's  in  his  Heaven,  all's  right  with 


the  world".  Every  prospect  pleases  and 
only  the  Baconian  Society  is  vile  ! 

But  what  surprises  me  about  Stratford 
is  that  no  amount  of  ruthless  commercial 
exploitation  has  succeeded  completely  to 
spoil  the  place.  The  swans  still  glide 
majestically  on  the  gently  flowing  Avon, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  smiling 
houses,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forget  the 
peppermint  rock  and  the  postcards. 

For  there  is  an  "atmosphere"  about 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  Under  the  tawdry 
impedimenta  of  the  tripper's  Mecca,  this 
small  town,  in  the  very  heart  of  rural 
England,  is  undeniably  Shakespeare's 
town.  He  knew  the  river  and  the  narrow 
streets  and  the  crooked  little  houses, 
benign  and  stooping  with  age.  The  cafe 
where  you  drink  your  afternoon  tea  is 
floored  with  two-foot  square  slabs,  laid 
when  he  was  a  lad. 

And  if  you  truly  love  him,  you  might 
just  catch,  coming  from  infinite  space,  a 
soft  chuckle  and  a  rich  Warwickshire 
voice,  murmur  in  your  receptive  ear,  "Lord 
what  fools  these  mortals  be !" 
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INTO  THE 
EIGHTIES 


A  Comment  on  Research 
by  Richard  Dufton 


Photos:  David  Castleton 


As  Director  of  Research  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
Richard  Dufton  experiments  with  the  Sonic 
Torch.  He  is  now  a  Member  of  our  Council 
and  consultant  on  research. 


If  living  standards  are  to  be  improved 
or  even  maintained  in  the  eighties,  much 
is  likely  to  devolve  on  science  and 
technology  in  finding  solutions  to  some 
of  the  problems  that  beset  the  economies 
of  most  countries  today.  The  massive 
increase  in  world  demand  for  oil  and  its 
products,  coupled  with  soaring  prices, 
call  as  much,  however,  for  changed 
attitudes  by  everyone  for  a  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  fuels  in  transport,  heating 
and  industrial  processes  as  dependence 
on  technology  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  energy  conversion  and  ultimately  to 
provide  longer-term  substitutes. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  electronics  tech- 
nology— the  micro-processor  or  silicon 
chip.  Will  its  introduction  raise  more 
problems  than  it  solves  in  the  first  few 
years  as  our  primary  industries  rationalise 
and  labour  forces  have  to  regroup  into 
more  flexible  production  units?  It  could 


be  that  factories  in  the  future  will  be 
smaller  with  a  higher  rate  of  specialist 
personnel  and  the  whole  standard  of  the 
works  will  be  at  a  higher  technical  level. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  micro- 
chip heralds  a  dramatic  advance  in  the 
whole  field  of  communications,  from  the 
way  books  are  produced  and  read  and 
the  way  children  are  taught,  through  to 
revolutionary  changes  in  telephonic  and 
satellite  communications. 

Clearly  researchers  and  designers  of 
special  aids  for  the  blind  will  have  smaller 
and  more  rugged  components  to  develop 
aids  that  are  more  widely  acceptable  to 
blind  people.  This  article  will  attempt  to 
identify  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
progress  can  be  expected. 


Industrial  Employment 

The  national  trend  of  new  placement  of 
blind  people  shows  a  reduction  in  the 
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numbers  entering  the  metal  working 
sector  and  a  main  recommendation,  in  a 
recent  working  party  report  on  "Employ- 
ment of  Blind  People",  is  for  an  in-depth 
investigation  into  this  trend  and  also  into 
opportunities  for  the  blind  in  a  wide 
range  of  vocational  fields.  Sharp  increases 
in  raw  material,  energy  and  labour  costs 
have  made  it  essential  to  modernise  a 
wide  range  of  machine  tools  and  plant  in 
factories,  and  many  of  the  machines  so 
successfully  operated  by  St.  Dunstaners 
since  the  forties  are  being  superseded  by 
semi -automatic  or  fully  automated  models. 
To  increase  the  productivity  of  machines, 
inspection  and  gauging  is  usually  under- 
taken during  the  actual  machine  cycle  and 
this  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
employment  of  blind  people  in  inspection 
and  quality  control  departments. 

Micro-electronics  has  played  a  big  part 
in  this  modernisation  process,  providing 
bright  digital  displays  indicating  the 
moment-to-moment  changes  in  dimen- 
sions as  the  component  is  being  pro- 
duced, through  to  numerically  controlled 
or  even  computer  controlled  sophisticated 
machines  on  which  aero  engine  and  air 
frame  parts  are  produced. 

Ahead  of  detailed  investigations  one 
could  hardly  predict  whether  selected 
bright  digital  displays  could  be  handled 
by,  say,  partially  sighted  operators  who 
may  be  already  able  to  read  large  print. 
The  question  of  a  speech  synthesis 
adaptation  to  make  a  digital  display  talk 
might  be  a  possibility,  but  there  are 
several  factors  to  take  into  account, 
including  the  high  noise  levels  in  machine 
shops  and  the  rapid  action  needed  by 
the  operator  on  the  machine's  control 
panel. 

Commercial  Employment 

The  numbers  entering  commercial  em- 
ployment have  tended  to  increase  in  the 
past  few  years.  A  high  degree  of  com- 
munications skills  is  usually  a  pre- 
requisite for  success  in  this  area.  Concern 
has  been  expressed  by  many  blind  people 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  on  the 
"promotional  ladder"  and  advance  their 
career  prospects  as  do  sighted  people. 
In  business,  government  departments  or 
public  services  generally,  the  traditional 
communications  skills,  Braille  and  typing, 
are   insufficient,   and   there   is   probably 


need  for  more  business  training  and  more 
technological  aid  in  the  way  of  special 
communications  devices,  some  to  enable 
blind  people  to  use  data-processing 
systems  of  all  kinds  to  store  information 
and  to  retrieve  it  at  will,  to  make  up 
complete  personal  filing  systems  of  infor- 
mation and  so  on,  thus  going  some  way 
to  restoring  the  imbalance  with  sighted 
employees.  This  is  of  course  an  enormous 
area  to  investigate.  Business  got  off  to  a 
flying  start,  getting  well  ahead  of  industry 
in  modernisation  and  making  far  greater 
use  of  computers  and  advanced  data 
handling  systems  in  the  last  decade. 

Blind  computer  programmers  have 
made  significant  penetration  in  recent 
years,  over  1 00  now  engaged  in  the  U.K., 
and  improvements  to  the  terminal  devices 
they  use  can  be  expected  to  advance 
considerably  with  the  introduction  of 
micro-processors  and  the  possibilities 
they  present  for  two-way  communication 
in  Braille  or  speech  with  the  computer 
or  other  data-handling  systems. 


Reading  Machines 

The  long-term  goal — a  synthesiser  to 
speak  direct  from  print — became  a  reality 
when  a  batch  of  evaluation  machines 
was  produced  by  the  Kurzweil  organisa- 
tion in  the  U.S.A.,  the  machines  costing 
about  £30,000  each.  The  production 
engineered  stage  was  arrived  at  in  1979 
and  later  in  the  year  the  first  machine  to 
leave  America,  as  the  subject  of  joint 
evaluation  by  the  RNIB  and  St.  Dunstan's, 
was  installed  at  our  London  Head- 
quarters in  August.  In  America  the 
machine  is  envisaged  more  as  a  group 
facility  for  libraries  and  schools,  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  the  back-up 
facilities  that  are  needed.  However,  the 
production  model  costs  £10,000,  but  this 
may  have  to  be  increased  in  the  near 
future.  To  resolve  technological  and 
linguistic  problems  in  a  machine  with  full 
optical  character  recognition  and  weigh- 
ing less  than  100  lbs  is  an  enormous 
achievement  and  great  credit  is  reflected 
on  its  inventor,  Raymond  Kurzweil,  and 
his  multi-disciplinary  team  who  have 
researched,  developed  and  produced  the 
Kurzweil  Reading  Machine. 

It  is  not  an  automatic  reading  machine 
which  one  switches  on  and  listens  to; 
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Child's  play  ?  Nine-year-old  Carta  Peach,  who  is 
among  the  blind  people  coming  to  St.  Dunstan's 
to  help  evaluate  the  Kurzweil  Reading  Machine. 


In  1972  the  first  class  of  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  Optacon  was  opened  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Headquarters  in  London. 


the  user  himself  is  very  much  involved  in 
the  system,  accommodating  to  a  degree 
of  error  if  need  be  when  indistinct  type, 
or  low  contrast,  or  italics,  or  other  factors 
are  met  with.  About  14  of  the  30  control 
panel  switches  concern  the  movement  of 
the  scanner  across  the  page.  It  can  be 
varied  in  speed  and  direction,  back- 
tracking, spelling  out  an  unrecognised 
word  letter  by  letter,  finding  the  top  line 
on  a  page  and  so  on.  The  Kurzweil 
Reading  Machine  has  the  great  merit  that 
it  can  be  updated  as  the  manufacturer's 
laboratories  improve  the  quality  of  speech 
output.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  users 
to  be  supplied  with  a  replacement  cassette 
tape.  This  is  a  master  programme  that  is 
fed  into  the  machine  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reading  run,  when  the  new 
improvements  will  be  experienced. 

Optacon  Developments 

The  first  reading  machine  to  reach  the 
production  engineered  stage  in  quantity  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventies  was  the 


Optical  to  Tactile  Conversion  of  Print 
machine  called  the  Optacon,  and  some 
5,000  have  been  manufactured.  The 
machine  is  compact  and  has  been  on  the 
list  of  special  aids  that  are  issued  on 
loan  by  the  Employment  Services  Division 
of  the  Manpower  Services  Commission  in 
this  country  in  appropriate  cases  to  those 
in  employment  who  can  use  it  effectively. 
The  Californian  company,  Telesensory 
Systems,  who  developed  and  distribute 
the  Optacon,  plan  to  add  a  synthetic 
speech  output  in  the  early  eighties,  retain- 
ing the  small  hand-tracked  camera  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  optical  to  tactile  current 
design.  Predictably  the  adaptation  to  syn- 
thetic speech  output  will  take  the  form 
of  a  micro-processor  in  a  small  unit  into 
which  the  present  hand-tracked  camera 
can  be  plugged,  making  possible  the 
conversion  of  existing  models. 

This  development  will  be  awaited  with 
great  interest  for  the  two  speech  synthesis 
systems  will  be  quite  different  and  will 
provide   an    interesting    basis   for   com- 
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parison.  Massive  research  and  presum- 
ably very  high  costs  will  be  involved  to 
produce  the  speech  synthesis  in  languages 
other  than  English,  mainly  on  account  of 
linguistic  problems.  At  the  same  time,  if 
a  foreign  country  wished  to  purchase  a 
Kurzweil,  or  an  Optacon  speech  synthesis 
type  machine,  they  might  well  support 
development  by  the  manufacturers  who 
have  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  com- 
putational and  linguistic  expertise. 

The  whole  question  of  optical  character 
recognition  in  data  entry  systems  in 
business  and  commerce  is  under  intensive 
development  and  it  may  be  that  reading 
aids  for  the  blind  are  already  projected  in 
other  countries. 

Storage  and  Retrieval 

Braille  is  entering  a  new  era  in  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  information 
through  the  development  of  the  compact 
personal  aids  where  it  can  be  stored 
magnetically  on  tape  from  a  normal  6-key 
input  and  presented  again  as  a  temporary 
line  of  metallic  reeds  approximating 
closely  to  Braille  dots.  As  the  end  of  the 


line  is  reached  the  next  line  is  set  up. 
No  paper,  of  course,  involved.  The  Versa- 
braille  is  typical  of  the  class  of  aid 
incorporating  voice  recording  and  play- 
back. These  aids  could  have  a  significant 
impact  on  employment  in  the  general  area 
of  business  and  commerce,  going  some 
way  towards  solving  the  problem  already 
mentioned  of  compiling  a  store  of  general 
information  by  an  individual  blind  person. 
Early  models  may  cost  as  much  as  the 
Optacon,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
speech-only  models  could  not  be  pro- 
duced eventually  at  a  fraction  of  the 
price,  and  have  a  much  wider  application 
domestically,  keeping  financial  accounts 
and  records  of  all  kinds  that  modern 
society  demands. 

Another  development  which  may  ex- 
tend opportunities  of  employment  in 
business  is  the  talking  typewriter.  The 
IBM  Audio  Typing  Unit  will  record 
digitally  on  to  the  magnetic  cards  used 
in  word-processing  machines  as  the 
operator  types.  The  special  feature  of  the 
machine  is  that  a  spoken  verification  of 
the  materia!  typed  in  its  entirety,  or  line 


The  Versabraille  machine.  Photo:  Telesensory  Systems  Inc. 


by  line,  or  even  word  by  word  and  letter 
by  letter,  can  be  heard  by  the  typist.  This 
might  open  the  door  to  a  blind  person 
seeking  employment  in  a  company  em- 
ploying modern  word-processing  systems. 

Traditional  Communications 

It  is  well  known  that  Braille's  6  dots  can 
be  arranged  in  63  configurations  and  that 
by  changing  the  rules  and  the  meanings 
of  signs  additional  codes  such  as  mathe- 
matics, science  notation,  shorthand  and 
computer  languages  can  be  learned  and 
handled  with  facility. 

Researchers  report  that  the  use  of  Braille 
is  declining  in  some  countries  and  limited 
research  is  currently  in  progress  to  dis- 
cover if  better  teaching  methods  can  be 
evolved.  In  some  countries  the  code 
itself  has  been  considerably  modified  to 
accommodate  data-processing  methods 
of  production.  In  the  U.K.  the  RNIB  has 
invested  heavily  in  technology  and  new 
premises  to  ensure  that  the  supply  of 
Braille  and  Braille  services  will  in  fact  be 
increased  during  the  eighties,  when  the 
"solid  dot"  system  will  become  obsolete 
under  the  new  translation  system  using 
computers.  As  mentioned  under  storage 
and  retrieval  earlier,  Braille  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  researchers  in  compact 
devices  using  "paperless"  Braille  dis- 
playing a  line  at  a  time. 

Tape  Recorders  and  Talking  Books 

In  the  past  two  decades  magnetic  tape 
recording  has  provided  by  far  the  greatest 
single  advance  in  communications  for  the 
blind.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  blind  popula- 
tion of  the  U.K.,  for  example,  listens  to  the 
British  Talking  Book  Service,  whilst  on 
compact  cassette  Talking  Newspapers 
and  other  special  recording  services  have 
made  a  significant  contribution.  For 
example,  many  readers  of  this  article  will 
listen  on  compact  cassette.  Improvements 
can  be  expected  in  the  amount  of 
material  that  can  be  recorded  on  a  given 
length  of  cassette  tape  on  account  of 
new  metallic  coatings  which  are  being 
evolved  and  permit  very  much  slower 
recording  and  play-back  without  deteri- 
oration of  speech.  There  are  associated 
developments  in  the  area  of  quick  re- 
location of  any  part  of  a  recording  on  the 
tape  for  re-play  purposes.  But  a  main 
need    is    for    greater    ruggedness    and 


reliability  in  the  cheaper  versions  of  port- 
able recorders,  where  breakdown  and 
repair  costs  cause  serious  inconvenience 
to  users. 

A  new  principle  termed  "digital  record- 
ing" is  likely  to  advance  rapidly  in  the 
eighties,  with  the  advantage  it  offers  for 
improved  reliability  and  fidelity,  particu- 
larly in  classical  music.  On  the  question 
of  high  fidelity  keen  international  com- 
petition is  likely  to  intensify  in  the  eighties 
with  each  new  family  of  tuner/amplifiers 
and  music  centres  offering  technological 
innovation  made  possible  by  the  silicon 
chip.  In  a  somewhat  different  area,  no  one 
could  have  envisaged  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  pocket  calculator  from  the  early 
mechanical  devices,  let  alone  the  develop- 
ment of  the  talking  electronic  calculator 
such  as  the  Speech  Plus,  which  made  its 
appearance  a  year  or  two  ago.  Its  semi- 
conductor circuit  boards  are  involved  in 
projects  in  London  and  in  New  Zealand 
to  discover  if  the  recently  introduced  type 
of  light-emitting  diode  telephone  ex- 
tension switchboards  are  amenable  to 
adaptation  to  voice  output.  LEDs  have 
insufficient  electrical  energy  to  drive  the 
small  arrays  of  solenoids  that  at  present 
give  tactual  indication  of  incoming  calls 
to  blind  operators. 

The  Transistor's  Influence 

None  of  the  developments  briefly  re- 
ferred to  would  have  been  possible  were 
it  not  for  the  invention  of  the  transistor 
about  30  years  ago  in  the  Bell  Labora- 
tories in  New  York.  Together  with  its 
associated  semi-conductor  components 
it  has  made  the  evolution  of  the  micro- 
chip possible  and  the  storage  of  infinitely 
large  amounts  of  information  to  be  rivalled 
only  by  another  system,  not  involving 
semi-conductors,  bubble  memories, 
whose  capacity  is  also  rated  in  millions 
of  bits  of  information.  Semi-conductors 
have  also  been  at  the  heart  of  mobility 
aid  developments  and  design  in  recent 
years,  from  ultrasonic  to  laser-light 
principles,  and  in  the  simpler  devices 
giving  vibratory  or  auditory  coded  infor- 
mation about  obstacles  in  the  path  or 
other  features  of  the  environment.  It  may 
be  that  researchers  will  look  into  the 
possibility  of  voice  displays  with  a  com- 
paratively small  vocabulary,  if  further 
devices  are  evolved  in  the  eighties. 
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ROYAL  VISIT 

by  Tommy  McKay 

In  1948  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  talking  to  the  Queen 
Mother,  at  Ovingdean.  You  can  imagine 
my  surprise  and  delight  when  I  received 
a  special  invitation  from  the  Queen 
Mother  to  be  present  and  to  meet  Her 
Majesty  at  Gifford  House,  Worthing,  on 
6th  November. 

Gifford  House  is  a  home  for  severely 
disabled  ex-servicemen.  Her  Majesty 
came  to  open  a  new  Research  Depart- 
ment, in  memory  of  Sir  James  Bowes- 
Lyon. 

We  were  sent  an  official  card  and  sticker 
for  the  car  as  well  as  a  plan  of  the  private 
parking.  Needless  to  say  we  arrived  in 
good  time  and  after  having  our  credentials 
checked  we  were  taken  to  the  leisure 
centre. 

The  leisure  centre  is  partly  a  workshop 
and  partly  a  showroom  for  the  many 
articles  the  men  make  in  wood,  leather, 
as  well  as  pieces  of  jewelry.  While  we 
were  waiting  for  Her  Majesty  we  were 
introduced  to  quite  a  number  of  the 
Bowes- Lyon    family,    who    were    there. 


We  assumed  that  we  would  be  with 
the  staff  and  patients  to  meet  the  Queen 
Mother.  Not  a  bit.  I,  much  to  my  indigna- 
tion, was  whisked  off  in  a  wheelchair, 
with  my  wife,  Phyl,  following,  to  a  small 
room  to  await  Her  Majesty.  After  going 
round  the  wards  and  talking  to  some  of 
the  patients  and  staff,  the  Queen  Mother 
unveiled  the  Memorial  Plaque  and  then 
went  on  to  have  tea  with  Matron. 

Her  Majesty,  followed  by  her  entourage, 
introduced  herself  to  me  by  saying : 
"Mr.  McKay.  How  kind  of  you  to  come 
and  meet  me,"  and  shook  us  warmly  by 
the  hand.  She  had  even  taken  her  glove 
off.  I  told  her  I  had  not  forgotten  her 
kindness  in  1 948,  to  which  she  replied  that 
it  was  so  long  ago.  She  asked  me  where 
I  lived  and  I  said  "Brighton".  She  then 
inquired  where  I  came  from  and  when  I 
said  "Edinburgh",  she  repeated  "Edin- 
burgh" and  accentuated  the  "R"  and 
smiled.  As  she  was  leaving  Gifford  House, 
the  Queen  Mother  shook  hands  with  us 
again — which  brought  to  the  end  a  truly 
unforgettable  day. 


OBITUARY 

Professor  Colin  Cherry 

We  are  sorry  to  report  the  death,  on 
23rd  November,  of  Professor  Colin  Cherry, 
Henry  Mark  Pease  Professor  of  Tele- 
communications at  Imperial  College, 
London  University. 

Professor  Cherry  had  served  on  St. 
Dunstan's  Scientific  Committee  since 
1971.  During  the  Second  World  War  he 
was  involved  in  radar  research  and  was 
attached  to  an  R.A.F.  operational  squad- 
ron as  a  civilian,  to  assist  with  the  intro- 
duction of  equipment  into  operational  use. 

In  1949  he  became  Reader  in  Tele- 
communications in  the  University  of 
London  and  his  professorship  was  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1958. 

In  later  years  he  turned  to  the  theory 
of  communication  of  information  and  to 
its  psychological  and  social  aspects.  His 
knowledge  and  experience  were  of  great 


value  to  projects  in  St.  Dunstan's  research 
programme  concerning  reading  and  mo- 
bility aids  for  blind  people. 

RETIREMENT 

Gordon  Poole  and  Mrs.  Poole  retired  on 
27th  December. 

Gordon  Poole  was  one  of  the  advance 
party  preparing  the  Ovingdean  Home  for 
re-opening  in  1946,  when  St.  Dunstan's 
returned  from  Church  Stretton. 

He  was  a  Nursing  Orderly  until  1950 
and  Assistant  House  Steward  until  Oving- 
dean became  Ian  Fraser  House  and  he 
took  over  the  duties  of  House  Steward. 

Mrs.  Erica  Poole  was  appointed  House- 
keeper in  1 975,  having  been  with  us  from 
1949-1961  as  a  senior  domestic. 

We  wish  them  many  years  of  happy 
retirement. 

Commandant  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
donations  from  St.  Dunstaners  who  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  associated  with  a 
retirement  gift. 
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Ron  Smith  brought  microphones  and  other  equipment  to  the  Tape  Recording  Weekend. 


Tape  Recording  Weekend 

by  Cyril  Wood 


During  the  evening  of  Friday,  2nd  Novem- 
ber about  a  dozen  of  us  gathered  in  the 
Annexe  at  Ian  Fraser  House  for  the 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  first  tape- 
recording  weekend.  After  introducing  our- 
selves to  each  other,  we  adjourned  until 
Saturday  morning,  when  we  were  to 
embark  on  the  interesting  aspects  of 
"Tape  Recording". 

On  Saturday  morning  our  numbers 
swelled  to  20  and  the  first  session  was 
devoted  to  "All  My  Own  Work".  Various 
people  had  brought  tapes  with  them 
which  we  played.  Some  were  recordings 
from  records,  others  from  radio  pro- 
grammes, and  what  proved  to  be  very 
interesting  were  Eileen  Williams'  tapes 
about  the  Girls'  Reunion  and  their  visit 
to  Warwick  Castle;  and  Barbara  Bell's 
recording  of  bird  songs  was  delightful. 

After  the  coffee  break  we  had  a  visit 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Carey,  who  are 
members  of  the  Brighton  and  District  Tape 
Recording  Club.  They  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  joining  a  Tape  Recording 
Club,  if  there  is  one  in  your  area,  not  only 
for  pleasure,  but  also  because  of  the 
amount  you  can  learn  from  others. 
Mrs.   Carey  gave  a  fascinating  talk  on 


building  up  a  recording  and  Mr.  Carey 
played  some  tapes  illustrating  their 
achievements.  We  thanked  them  for  such 
an  informative  talk. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Don  Roskilly  came 
to  speak  to  us.  His  subject  was  "The 
Talking  Book  Library — Future  Trends  in 
Recordings".  This  too  was  very  informa- 
tive and  was  open  to  questions  and 
discussion.  Arthur  Lowe  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roskilly. 

After  tea  we  were  treated  to  some 
music  recordings  by  Mr.  Tom  Eales  and 
we  had  a  light-hearted  quiz.  To  play  the 
game  you  had  to  give  the  name  of  the 
tune,  the  artist  or  even  the  instrument. 
{Editor's  note:  The  author,  Cyril  Wood, 
won  the  quiz.) 

On  Sunday  morning  Ron  Smith  came 
to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  art  of 
interviewing  and  how  to  use  various 
types  of  microphones  and  recording 
machines.  His  talk  was  entitled  "The 
Span  of  Tape  Recording  for  the  Blind 
Enthusiast". 

In  the  afternoon  he  played  us  his 
"Outdoor  Recordings",  which  were  most 
absorbing.  The  length  of  tapes  belied  the 
amount  of  time  and  patience  plus  the 
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technical  know-how  which  had  gone 
into  their  preparation.  We  all  realised  the 
heights  which  can  be  achieved  in  tape 
recording  by  Ron's  example,  and  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him.  Later  on  that 
afternoon,  Mr.  Tom  Eales  demonstrated 
one  of  the  latest  of  Sharp's  Music 
Centres,  which  Messrs.  John  King,  of 
Brighton,  had  lent  St.  Dunstan's  for  this 
special  weekend. 

This  "get  together"  was  rounded  off  on 
Sunday  evening  by  one  of  Tom's  music 
programmes.  For  this  he  had  chosen  a 
selection  of  music  played  by  Werner 
Mueller  and  his  Orchestra. 

On  behalf  of  all  those  who  attended 
this  special   weekend,    I   would   like  to 


thank  everyone  who  helped  to  make  it  so 
successful,  especially  Miss  Guilbert  who 
made  all  the  arrangements,  Tom  Eales 
for  the  music  and  Ron  Smith  for  his 
encouragement.  You  do  not  have  to  be 
"blinded  with  science"  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  taping— my  music  centre  hasn't  got 
a  lot  of  sophisticated  dials  and  switches, 
but  what  is  taped  on  it  is  still  quite 
pleasing  to  my  ears  and  that,  to  me,  is 
really  what  taping  is  all  about.  One  thing 
we  all  learnt  was  to  avoid  chrome  tapes, 
if  possible,  as  these  are  hard  on  the  tape 
heads  and  will  cause  more  wear  than 
other  types  of  tapes.  I  am  sure  that  this 
first  tape  recording  weekend  is  only  the 
beginning  of  many  more  to  come. 


CLUB   NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

ENTERTAINMENT  SECTION 

Our  weekly  Wednesday  club  meetings 
have  been  fairly  well  attended  and  quite 
a  few  first  round  matches  of  the  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  competitions  have  been 
completed. 

One  of  our  top  social  events,  our 
Christmas  Dance,  was  held  in  the  Annexe 
of  Ian  Fraser  House  on  Saturday,  8th 
December  and  120  members,  wives  and 
friends  attended  this  function. 

Among  our  guests  were  a  number  of 
well  known  local  residents,  including 
Mr.  Henry  Cohen,  Director  of  Brighton 
Marina,  and  Mrs.  Cohen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jon  Smith  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed 
(Royal  British  Legion). 

We  give  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cohen  who  kindly  presented  the 
trophies  and  prizes  to  the  lucky  winners 
of  the  various  competitions  and  we  also 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those 
friends  who  donated  such  wonderful 
gifts  for  our  raffle. 

Once  again  our  dance  band,  The  Com- 
pact Three,  gave  their  usual  high-class 
performance  and  everybody  enjoyed 
dancing  to  their  music.  Also  our  thanks 
to  the  committee  wives  for  the  excellent 
buffet.  The  time  seemed  to  go  so  quickly 
and  at  12  o'clock  everybody  joined  in 
Auld  Lang  Syne  and  then  we  made  our 
way  home,  tired,  but  happy. 

HARRY  PREEDY 


BRIDGE  SECTION 

We  held  our  Christmas  Bridge  Drive  on 
Sunday  2nd  December,  which  was  the 
final  event  of  1979.  We  had  a  most 
entertaining  afternoon  with  12  pairs 
participating.  The  prize  winners  were: 
1st  R.  Freer  &  Mrs.  V.  McPherson  1,980 
2nd  V.  Delaney&  Mr.  M.  Douse  1,870 
Joint  3rd 

F.  Griffee  &  Mr.  R.  Green  \*  Qr-n 

W.  Phillips  &  Dr.  J.  Goodland  /  '  'JDU 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  all 

who  have  taken  part,  or  have  helped  the 

Bridge  Section   in  any  way  during  the 

past  year. 

W.  LETHBRIDGE 


SUTTON 

The  Sutton  Club  continues  to  operate 
(though  small  in  numbers)  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Taylor.  We  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  all 
St.  Dunstaners,  past  and  present  Club 
members  and  all  the  staff  of  St.  Dunstan's 
a  "Very  Happy  New  Year"  and  leave 
with  you  a  thought  for  the  New  Year : 

Friendship's  light  casts  welcome  rays  in 
life's  dark  uncertain  ways,  But  Friendship's 
light  shines  best  of  all  on  the  days  when 
shadows  fall. 

REG  NEWTON 
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T.B.  group  winner,  Tony  Dodd,  of 
Lee-On-Solent. 

BOWLS  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

This  year's  Championships  produced  34 
entries:  a  very  good  response.  It  seems 
that  bowling  is  becoming  more  popular 
every  year  and  had  we  had  the  other  half 
dozen  entries,  who  for  varying  reasons 
could  not  make  it,  the  final  entry  would 
have  been  over  40.  This  year,  having  two 
weeks  to  work  with,  I  was  able  to  divide 
the  entries  into  smaller  groups  in  each 
category  and  the  players  were  able  to 
play  each  other  once  within  their  group 
and  the  winner  and  runner-up  from  each 
group  went  forward  into  a  knock-out, 
which  produced  an  overall  winner,  as 
the  results  show. 

The  pairs  draw  worked  out  extremely 
well  with  a  T.B./P.S.  comprising  a  pair. 
Thus  in  the  double  amputee  group  there 
were  three  entries  and  in  fact  there  could 
have  been  five  or  six  had  everyone  who 
now  uses  a  ring  to  bowl  entered.  This 
also  applied  to  our  women's  section,  as 
I  do  know  that  there  are  a  couple  more 
who  would  play  and  they  also  would 
have  their  own  section.  How  about  it 
ladies?  The  two  women  who  did  join  us 
and  enter,  Margaret  Bingham  and  Violet 
Delaney,  competed  uncomplainingly 
against  the  might  of  the  male  competitors. 


Ted  Brown,  of  Huntingdon,  winner  of  the 

P.S.  group.  Photos:  John  Barrow. 


Competition  was  very  keen  and  the 
enthusiasm  started  to  build  up  in  the 
Micky  Robinson  Handicap  which  always 
preceeds  the  main  Championships.  As  we 
can  see  from  the  results  the  favourites 
were  knocked  off  their  perches,  which 
was  quite  a  surprise,  by  those  who  have 
not  been  in  the  bowling  game  very  long. 
The  bowling  conditions  were  similar  to 
last  year,  when  we  bowled  one  night, 
with  very  limited  lighting  because  of  a 
power  failure.  The  only  way  the  umpire 
could  tell  who  had  bowled  was  by 
identifying  the  words  spoken  as  the  bowl 
arrived  at  the  jack.  This  year  the  bowlers 
were  shielded  behind  a  smoke  screen  and 
the  umpire  was  able  to  identify  the 
bowler  by  the  type  of  cough  coming  from 
the  bowling  end  ! 

The  Championships  were  concluded 
by  a  dance  and  a  social  evening  held 
in  the  Annexe  and  the  trophies  and 
medals  were  presented  by  Commandant, 
during  the  interval — a  very  good  ending 
to  two  weeks  of  excellent  bowling. 
During  the  fortnight  a  wonderful  atmos- 
phere prevailed — just  like  old  times  at 
Ovingdean. 

J.  CARNOCHAN 
Sports  Organiser 
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Bowls  Championship  Results 

This  year  competitors  were  divided  into 
groups,  each  player  being  matched  against 
the  others  in  his  group.  Winners  and 
runners-up  went  on  to  a  knock-out 
competition. 
Group  A  (T.B.) 

1.  Osborne 

2.  Dodd 

3.  Brett 

4.  Gaygan 

5.  Bell 
Group  C  (T.B.) 

1.  Morrish 

2.  Padley 

3.  Stubbs 

4.  Delaney 

5.  Quinn 


Group  £(P.S.) 

1.  Brown  1 

2.  Davies  2. 

3.  Forshaw  3. 

4.  Carter  4. 

5.  Bingham  5. 

6.  Acton  6. 
Full  knock-out  results: 
T.B.  First  Round: 
Morrish                  3, 
Cope                      6, 
Byes :  Osborne,  Preedy 
Semi-Finals: 
Osborne                 5, 
Padley                   6, 
Final: 

Preedy  6, 


Group B  (T.B.) 

1 .  Preedy 

2.  Cope 

3.  Burnett 

4.  Mugan 

5.  Claydon 
Group  D  (P. S.) 

1.  Robinson 

2.  Hudson 

3.  Palmer 

4.  Morris 

5.  Hodgson 

6.  Wiggins 
Group  F{P.S.) 


Pellington 
Scales 

Surridge 
Golding 
Simmons 
Boorman 


Padley 
Dodd 


Preedy 
Dodd 

Dodd 


8 
13 


6 
10 

10 


BOWLS  HANDICAP 

The  Mickey  Robinson  Bowls  Handicap 
for  November  was  a  huge  success. 
Everyone  enjoyed  themselves  amid  an 
atmosphere  of  sportsmanship  and  intense 
concentration — it  was  wonderful.  The 
winner  of  the  competition  was  R.  Palmer, 
the  runner-up  was  D.  Hodgson  and  there 
were  two  losing  semi-finalists  J.  E. 
Brown  and  J.  Padley.  The  quality  of  this 
competition  improves  with  each  session, 
I  only  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  we  go  along,  as  this  is  something  that 
really  should  be  carried  on.  The  Manager, 
Mickey,  does  a  very  good  job  of  the 
handicapping  and  everything  seems  to 
work  out  so  evenly.  We  must  have  many 
more  of  these  competitions. 

P.  W.  ACTON 


P.S.  First  Round: 

Robinson  8, 

Hudson  4, 

Byes :  Scales,  Brown 

Semi-Finals: 

Scales  2, 

Robinson  4. 


Final: 
Brown 

D.H.  Fi 
Brett 


Pellington 
Davies 


Brown 
Davies 

Davies 


7 
12 


nal 


14,       Gaygan 

Pairs  Knock-Out: 
Preliminary  Round: 

Bell/Palmer  7,  Burnett/Wiggins 

First  Round: 

Preedy/Bingham  9, 
Cope/Hudson  2, 
Wheeler/Davies  2, 
Waters/Hodgson  2, 
Morrish/Boorman  6, 
Stubbs/Robinson4, 
Mugan/Acton  1, 
Osborne/Forshaw  4, 


Gaygan/Scales  1 

Quinn/Surridge  5 

Simmon/Morris  5 

Padley/Golding  8 

Dodd/Brown  1 
Delaney/Pellington  3 

Brett/Carter  5 

Bell/Palmer  1 


Second  Round: 

Preedy/Bingham  2,  Quinn/Surridge  9 

Simmon/Morris     5,  Padley/Golding  3 

Morrish/Boorman  3,  Stubbs/Robinson  5 

Brett/Carter           2,  Osborne/Forshaw  5 

Semi-Finals: 

Quinn/Surridge     3,  Simmon/Morris     10 

Stubbs/Robinson  7,  Osborne/Forshaw  1 


Final: 

Simmon/Morris 


2,  Stubbs/ 
Robinson 


BOWLING    NOTES 

We  have  now  played  three  matches 
of  our  Winter  Session — Burgess  Hill, 
Worthing  and  Hove  and  Kingsway,  which 
were  all  thoroughly  enjoyable.  We  are 
now  looking  forward  to  our  next  match 
with  Woodingdean,  on  1 1th  January. 

Congratulations  to  Tony  Dodd — Winner 
of  the  T.B.  Class  and  to  Harry  Preedy — 
Runner-Up  in  the  St.  Dunstan's  Bowls 
Championships,  and  not  forgetting  our 
Chairman,  Mickey  Robinson,  who  won 
the  doubles  with  Percy  Stubbs. 

The  Winter  Aggregate  for  the  Sir 
Michael  Ansell  Cup  will  start  in  January. 
Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  bowlers  and 
their  wives. 

W.  DAVIES,  Vice- Captain 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


Here  we  are  again  in  a  new  season. 
I  hope  you  all  have  excellent  crops  with 
plenty  of  colour,  both  indoors  and  out. 
All  the  catalogues  will  have  arrived  by 
now,  so  get  your  orders  in  as  soon  as 
possible.  Try  out  one  or  two  new 
varieties,  but  don't  be  too  extravagant, 
as  many  of  the  old  kinds  are  still  the  best, 
as  I  have  found  out  over  the  last  few 
years  by  trying  to  be  a  bit  too  clever. 
I  have  had  quite  good  germination  from 
seeds,  but  I  don't  really  have  the  ideal 
conditions  to  keep  the  plants  going 
during  the  winter,  unless  I  turn  the 
heating  up,  but  that  would  be  so 
expensive.  Even  the  price  of  a  packet  of 
seeds  has  gone  up,  but  it  is  still  cheaper 
to  grow  plants  from  seed  than  to  buy 
in  plants. 

As  usual  there  are  more  mechanical 
gadgets  coming  on  to  the  market,  making 
gardening  easier.  I  still  think  that  the 
best  way  to  get  good  results  is  hard  work 
with  a  spade,  fork,  rake  and  hoe.  These 
tools  are  not  costly  to  repair  and  if  you 
have  to  replace  them  they  may  have 
gone  up  in  price,  but  will  be  much 
cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Digging 

I  know  it  gets  more  difficult  to  do  the 
digging  as  one  gets  older.  Either  cut 
down  the  area  under  cultivation,  or  get 
in  a  local  person  with  a  cultivator  to  do 
the  worst  part  and  then  carry  on  yourself. 
There  is  not  a  lot  to  be  done  in  the 
garden  at  the  moment,  since  there  is 
frost  around.  If  you  work  the  soil  in 
these  conditions  you  often  do  more  harm 
than  good.  However,  you  can  spread  on 
some  compost  which  can  be  worked  in 
before  you  do  any  planting. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  those  of  you 
who  went  on  the  gardening  weeks,  at 
Ian  Fraser  House,  had  a  good  time  and 
learnt  a  lot  of  useful  tips,  which  will  help 
you  in  the  years  to  come  to  get  first  class 
results.  It  is  so  much  better  to  have 
practical  advice  and  help  than  that  which 
comes  from  books  and  articles.  At  least 
one  can  ask  questions  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  conditions  in  your  area,  as  we 


people    can    only    give    general    advice. 

Hoe  between  the  rows  of  greens  that 
are  coming  along,  but  don't  do  this  if  it 
is  wet  as  you  will  tread  down  the  soil 
and  have  to  hoe  all  over  again.  Pick  off 
all  yellowing  leaves,  putting  them  and 
any  weeds  you  pick  up  into  the  compost 
heap. 

Try  to  get  all  the  digging  done  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  so  that  the  frost  can  get 
at  the  underparts  of  the  soil  and  break 
it  up,  as  this  often  helps  to  eradicate 
some  insects  and  diseases. 

Plan  out  which  areas  you  want  to 
plant.  Do  not  put  greens  in  the  same 
place  as  last  year,  or  you  may  get  troubled 
with  club  root.  If  you  want  to  start  a  new 
vegetable  patch,  plant  a  crop  of  potatoes 
as  they  will  help  to  open  up  the  ground 
for  future  use. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country, 
in  the  South  and  West,  you  may  be  able 
to  plant  some  pea  and  broad  bean  seeds, 
but  do  protect  them  in  bad  weather.  You 
can  also  plant  lettuce,  but  I  would  cover 
them  with  cloches  or  plastic  sheeting 
raised  off  the  ground  on  short  supports. 
Quite  a  few  seeds  can  be  planted  now. 
Sow  them  in  pots  or  trays  under  glass, 
or  put  them  in  a  frost-free  shed  and  they 
should  be  ready  for  early  planting  in  the 
garden.  However,  don't  be  too  ambitious 
and  leave  the  main  seed  sowing  till 
March  or  April. 

Fruit 

When  the  weather  permits,  you  can  do 
the  main  pruning.  When  a  bush  or  tree 
has  become  rather  thick  and  crowded  in 
the  middle,  it  is  best  to  open  it  up  by 
cutting  out  some  of  the  older  branches 
or  shoots.  Cut  back  the  outer  new 
growths  by  at  least  half,  in  order  to  give 
the  fruit  spurs  more  of  the  food,  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  these  rather  un- 
wanted growths.  Don't  despair  if  some 
of  the  trees  have  borne  no  fruit.  It  may 
be  because  they  yield  a  good  crop  every 
other  year.  Spray  the  fruit  trees  with 
insecticide,  but  do  wear  gloves  and 
protect  your  face.  Remember  to  wash 
yourself  thoroughly  after  doing  the  job. 
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Keep  the  borders  well  hoed  and  forked 
over.  Push  the  soil  at  the  edges  into  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  but  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  those  dwarf  bulbs,  which  will  be 
ready  to  flower  very  soon.  Prepare  the 
areas  where  the  summer  annuals  are  to 
be  planted  by  spreading  compost  or  farm- 
yard manure  on  the  soil.  If  you  have 
heavy  soil,  add  some  sand  and  peat  to 
break  it  up,  so  that  the  roots  can  spread 
and  take  a  firm  hold. 

As  I  said  before,  sort  out  which  plants 
you  want  and  order  them  now.  If  you 
have  a  small  garden  choose  smaller 
growing  types.  However,  if  you  have  a 
large  area  to  plant,  tall  plants  put  at  the 
back  of  the  bed  with  shorter  items  in 
front  look  very  effective.  Remember  that 
tall  plants  often  need  staking.  You  can 
protect  your  bulbs  from  the  frost  by 
spreading  some  peat  or  compost  on  top 
of  them.  Even  if  they  do  not  really  need 
it,  the  soil  will  be  enriched.  Cut  away  all 
broken  shoots  from  the  shrubs,  trees  and 
roses,  but  do  not  do  the  full  pruning  yet. 

Greenhouse 

There  will  be  a  bit  more  life  in  here  now. 
You  will  have  to  water  the  plants  a  little 
more,  but  don't  overdo  it.  Ventilate  the 
greenhouse  when  it  is  at  all  possible  and 
on  really  sunny  days  leave  the  door  open 
for  a  while.  Keep  on  using  smoke  pellets 
to  combat  the  mould  and  insects. 

Cuttings  and  seedlings  can  be  moved 
into  bigger  pots,  but  make  sure  they  have 
a  good  root  system  before  you  move  them. 
Fuchsia  plants  can  be  pushed  along  to 
get  them  going  for  cuttings  later  on  and 
the  really  good  Dahlias  should  be  started 
off  and  they  will  give  you  plenty  of 
cuttings.  You  can  take  cuttings  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations  now 
and  you  can  sow  some  seeds.  However, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  wait  a  while  before 
planting  too  many  seeds,  as  you  will  need 
to  keep  the  greenhouse  fairly  warm  to 
get  good  results.  I  find  that  the  end  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March  is  early 
enough  for  planting  seeds;  germination 
seems  to  be  better,  or  perhaps  it  is  just 
my  imagination. 

Tidy  up  the  greenhouse  and  wash  out 
all  the  boxes  and  pots.  Make  sure  that 
you  have  plenty  of  seed  compost,  either 
of  your  own  mixture  or  buy  some.  Soil-less 
composts  (peat/sand  or  pure  peat)  are 


much  the  best,  as  they  are  sterile  and 
won't  bring  in  any  of  the  things  that 
ordinary  garden  soil  will  do,  unless  it  is 
properly  sterilised. 

Keep  a  check  on  your  oil  stove.  Trim 
the  wick  as  it  can  easily  smoke  if  the  top 
isn't  kept  clean.  If  you  have  a  paraffin 
heater  tank  it  is  a  good  idea  to  top  it  up 
each  day,  even  if  it  has  a  good  capacity. 
I  do  this  with  mine  and  it  does  save  a 
good  deal  of  work  and  you  know  that 
the  heater  will  burn  properly.  Many 
potted  bulbs  will  be  showing  buds,  so 
put  them  as  near  the  light  as  possible; 
remember  they  will  need  a  bit  more 
water  now  and  even  a  dilute  feed  every 
so  often. 


ADDITIONS  TO   CASSETTE 
LIBRARY: 

G10  Fidelity  Chess  Challenger  (See 
November  Review)  (C90). 
Track  1 — general  description  and 
demonstration  of  the  voice. 
Tracks  1  and  2 — the  manual  of  in- 
struction that  is  supplied  with  the 
game. 

SD5  Track  1 — Kurzweil  Reading  Machine 
Press    Conference    held    at    Head- 
quarters on  1 7th  August,  1 979. 
Track  2 — Extracts  of  BBC  Radio  and 
TV  coverage  (C90). 

SD6  Sound  track  of  St.  Dunstan's  Film, 
"To  Live  Again"  (C60). 

R21    RagchewNo.3(C90). 

R22  TalkonH.M.  Coastguard  (C90). 

R23  RagchewNo.4(C90). 
Those    requiring    tapes    are    reminded 

that  they  must  send  a  tape  of  their  own 

with  their  request. 


We  hear  from  Norton  Christal  that  he  and 
Howard  Simocks  continue  their  work  for 
the  British  Legion  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
At  a  recent  Annual  General  Meeting 
Howard  was  re-elected  President  and 
Norton  is  to  be  Chairman,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  28  years. 


Our  new  St.  Dunstaner  Father  Tierney, 
of  Blackburn,  offered  a  Mass  for  St. 
Dunstan's  on  Rememberance  Sunday. 
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A  FISHY  STORY 

by  Fred  Barratt 

A  member  of  my  family  is  a  specialist  in 
engineering.  He  has  to  travel  a  fair 
amount,  even  going  abroad  at  times.  One 
day  he  felt  in  a  particularly  good  mood 
as  he  did  not  have  to  travel  anywhere  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  talking  about  what 
he  would  like  to  have  for  lunch.  "I  would 
like  to  take  some  salmon  sandwiches  with 
me."  His  wife  replied  that  there  had  been 
a  recent  scare  over  salmon  and  people 
had  been  very  ill.  However,  she  set-to 
and  made  him  some.  While  she  was 
making  them,  the  family  cat  was  meowing 
expectantly.  The  sandwiches  were  made 
and  the  leftovers  given  to  pussy. 

At  10.30  that  morning  Molly,  his  wife, 
went  out  into  the  back  garden  where  she 
saw  a  sight  which  made  her  turn  white 
with  fear.  The  cat  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  distressed  condition  and  was  having 
trouble  standing  up.  Molly  tried  to  soothe 
the  cat  and  helped  it  to  stand  up — all  to  no 
avail.  Suddenly  she  remembered  her 
husband  and  the  salmon  sandwiches. 

She  rushed  to  the  phone  to  ring  her 
husband's  office  and  told  the  person  who 
answered  it  not  to  let  her  husband  eat 
his  sandwiches.  "He  already  has/'  came 
the  reply.  She  told  her  tale  of  woe  to 
the  manager,  who  promised  to  do  what 
he  could. 


White  coated  gentlemen 

Meanwhile,  her  husband  was  working 
happily  away  when  he  was  approached 
by  two  white-coated  gentlemen.  He  was 
taken  off  to  hospital  to  have  his  stomach 
pumped.  Back  home  Molly  tried  to  keep 
her  mind  occupied  and  went  into  the 
garden,  where  the  whole  escapade  had 
started. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted.  "Oh, 
Molly,"  said  the  lady  next  door.  "I  am 
awfully  sorry  about  your  cat."  "Blow  the 
cat,"  retorted  Molly.  "It's  my  husband  I'm 
worried  about."  She  stopped  herself  from 
telling  the  whole  story  but  added,  "What 
do  you  mean  about  the  cat  ?  Is  it  dead  ?" 
"Oh  no,"  said  the  neighbour.  "This  morn- 
ing I  was  washing  out  the  milk  bottles 
and  a  wet  bottle  flew  right  out  of  my 
hand  and  hit  your  cat  on  the  head." 

All  was  revealed.  Molly  must  have  seen 


the  cat  just  after  the  bottle-flying  incident 
had  occurred  and  the  cat  was  suffering 
from  shock  and  concussion.  Before  long 
the  cat  was  well  again;  not  so  my 
relative.  He  was  brought  home  some  time 
later  looking  as  though  he  had  been 
dragged  round  town  by  wild  horses. 
"You  silly  so  and  so,"  he  told  his  wife 
when  he  heard  the  story.  But  how  would 
you  have  reacted  under  the  circum- 
stances? 


Ovingdean  Notes 

Now  that  Christmas  is  almost  with  us  and 
the  Bridge  Instruction  Weekend  is  only 
a  day  or  so  away,  it  is  good  to  see  the 
house  such  a  hive  of  activity.  Fortunately 
our  Padre,  the  Reverend  Meek,  and  his 
wife  show  a  keen  interest  in  bridge  and 
have  kindly  agreed  to  come  and  mark  for 
us,  so  we  look  forward  to  seeing  them 
during  the  year,  when  bridge  players  are 
so  much  in  demand. 

We  have  enjoyed  some  very  good 
entertainment  this  month,  everything 
comes  at  once.  Twice  the  Dome  has 
played  to  a  full  house,  the  highlight  of  the 
year  being  a  super  Variety  Show  given 
for  charity — this  year  it  was  for  the  Year 
of  the  Child.  Dickie  Henderson  headed  a 
star  studded  cast.  All  gave  unstintingly  of 
their  time  and  talent  and  to  be  a  part  of 
this  audience,  who  participated  with  such 
enthusiasm,  gave  us  an  evening  to 
remember.  We  also  had  the  ever  popular 
Gang  Show,  which  this  year  was  the 
best  ever. 

The  Theatre  Royal  have  been  presenting 
some  excellent  plays,  "Beyond  a  Joke" 
being  one  of  them,  in  which  Arthur  Lowe 
gave  his  usual  polished  performance. 

Our  own  St.  Dunstaner  Ron  Smith 
treated  us  to  one  of  his  fascinating  nature 
talks,  with  tape  recordings  of  some  beauti- 
ful bird  songs,  including  the  Nightingale 
and  the  dawn  chorus.  Other  songs  can  be 
heard  in  the  house,  not  quite  as  melodious 
as  the  Nightingale,  but  singing  just  the 
same  with  tidings  of  joy,  when  our 
V.A.D.s  and  Staff  welcome  us  in  on 
Christmas  Eve  with  Christmas  carols. 

A  very  happy  New  Year  to  you  all. 
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George  Nolan,  of  Great  Sutton,  South  Wirral,  visited  Laurie  Greenham  in  Como,  Western 
Australia,  during  a  holiday  there.  Laurie  is  President  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Western  Australia,  also  in  the  photograph  is  Jack  McGregor,  Vice-President. 


"HELPING  HAND" 

On  24th  November,  Tyne  Tees  Tele- 
vision began  an  eight  week  series  called 
"Helping  Hand".  These  programmes  are 
designed  to  introduce  viewers  to  people 
who  are  disabled  and  to  raise  questions 
about  their  everyday  lives,  highlighting 
various  problems  which  have  to  be 
overcome.  The  programmes  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  from  a  "Working  Day" 
to  "Mobility  and  Research".  The  pro- 
grammes are  on  either  Saturday  or 
Sunday  mornings,  depending  on  which 
television  area  you  come  under.  If  you 
are  interested  check  the  daily  press  for 
transmission  times. 


FAMILY  NEWS 


Mr.  Harry  Dakin,  of  Blackpool,  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  three  of  his 
grandchildren  have  recently  been  married. 
Brian  Jackson  was  married  to  Shirley 
Hampson,  on  14th  July;  Margaret 
Jackson  was  married  to  Philip  Evans, 
on  18th  August  and  Christine  Jackson 
was  married  to  Trevor  Roper,  on  8th 
September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  of  Hounslow, 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  their  son, 
Ian,  was  married  to  Barbara  Hesketh,  on 
22nd  September. 

DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Many  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Gibbs,  of 
Stubbington,  who  celebrated  their 
Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary,  on  17th 
January. 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Beattie,  of  Mobber- 
ley,  are  pleased  to  announce  that  their 
son,  John,  was  married  to  Nina  Taylor, 
on  28th  September. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Brereton,  of  East 
Molesey,  on  the  birth  of  their  first  grand- 
son, Timothy,  to  their  daughter  Lorraine 
and  her  husband,  on  2nd  December. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  David,  of  St 
Athan,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Sarah  Anne,  to  their  son  Ralph  and  his 
wife  who  live  in  Australia,  on  16th 
August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Hiscox,  of 
Mountain  Ash,  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
grandson,  Mark  Philip,  to  their  daughter 
Wendy  and  her  husband  Philip,  on 
20th  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Palfrey,  of  Bourne- 
mouth, on  the  birth  of  their  third  grand- 
child, Christopher  Robert,  to  their  daughter 
Joy  and  her  husband,  on  1 9th  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Windiey,  of  Scar- 
borough, on  the  birth  of  their  tenth 
grandchild,  Stacey  Jane,  to  their  daughter 
Pauline  and  her  husband  John,  on 
14th  November. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cummings,  of 
Verwood,  on  the  birth  of  their  first  great 
grandchild,  Mary  Anne  Louise,  on  22nd 
October. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Wood,  of  Northampton,  on 
the  birth  of  her  first  great  grandchild, 
Jade  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  Johan- 
nesburg, on  29th  July. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 

We  warmly  congratulate: 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  of  Preston,  who  is 
very  proud  of  his  eight  year  old  grandson, 
Mark  Sharpies,  who  has  just  won  his 
Silver  Medal  for  Personal  Survival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davies,  of  Llanelli, 
whose  son,  Timothy,  has  recently  ob- 
tained a  Bronze  Medal  for  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  Award  Scheme. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sincere  sympathy  to : 

Mr.  Joseph  Heselden,  of  Eltham,  whose 
wife,  Alice,  died  on  18th  November.  She 
was  86  years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heselden 
had  been  married  for  62  years. 


Mr.  Edward  Quinn,  of  Peacehaven, 
whose  sister  died  on  2nd  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Wareham,  of  Poole, 
on  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Wareham's  brother- 
in-law,  nephew  and  sister-in-law. 

Mr.  Randall  Williams,  of  Ley  ton  stone, 
whose  father  died  on  2nd  September. 


In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
St.  Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows, 
family  and  friends. 

Hugh  Sidney  Ellis  2nd  Leicesters,  attached 
Indian  Army 

Hugh  Ellis,  of  West  Mersea,  Essex,  died  on 
3rd  December,  1979.  He  was  90  years  old  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1  91  6. 

He  was  a  tea  planter  before  the  First  World  War, 
in  which  he  was  commissioned  and  served  until 
he  was  blinded  in  Mesopotamia.  He  came  to 
St.  Dunstan's  in  1916  and  became  a  joiner  and 
picture  framer,  making  goods  for  private  sale 
and  for  our  Stores  until  less  than  five  years  ago. 
He  was  a  keen  St.  Dunstaner  and  always  much 
enjoyed  attending  Reunions,  both  locally  and  in 
London,  and  was  a  well-known  figure  in  his  area, 
especially  in  yachting  circles.  His  health  had 
gradually  declined  in  recent  years,  but  he  was 
devotedly  cared  for  at  home,  until  he  had  to 
enter  a  nursing  home. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Lulu,  and  many  local 
friends. 

Robert  McDonald     3rd  Rifle  Brigade 

Robert  McDonald,  of  Liverpool,  died  in  hospital 
on  1  5th  November.  He  was  84  years  old.  He  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  over  50  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War  he 
enlisted  as  a  Rifleman  in  the  3rd  Rifle  Brigade 
and  was  wounded  in  France  in  1917.  Before 
joining  up  Mr.  McDonald  had  been  a  cotton 
spinner. 

Although  he  undertook  a  period  of  training 
in  joinery,  typewriting  and  rug-making,  Mr. 
McDonald  was  unable  to  take  up  full-time 
employment  because  of  poor  health.  Nevertheless 
his  garden  kept  him  fully  occupied  and  he 
specialised  in  growing  fine  crops  of  tomatoes,  and 
in  recent  years,  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  had 
been  cultivating  a  vine. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Kathleen,  a  daughter  and 
two  sons. 


Published  by  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  for  Men  and  Women  Blinded  on  War  Service,  191  Old  Marylebone  Road,  London  NW1  5QN 
and  printed  by  Robert  Stockwell  Ltd.,  Baden  Place,  London  SE1  1YP 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 

St.  Dunstanerand  President 

Sir  Michael  Ansell  has  just  passed  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  We  all  know 
something  of  his  outstanding  career  as  a  Cavalry  Officer,  champion  rider, 
international  authority  and  organiser  of  show  jumping,  and  author. 

Nowadays  he  continues  to  keep  himself  actively  employed  with  garden- 
ing, fishing  and  writing.  A  new  book,  I  believe,  will  be  published  very  shortly, 
and  for  relaxation  he  makes  jigsaw  puzzles  of  the  highest  quality  which  often 
produce  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Congratulations  from  us  all,  Mike,  and  many  happy  returns.  What  an 
example  you  are  to  each  one  of  us  on  how  to  spend  the  first  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  one's  life. 

We  have  no  doubt  you  will  keep  it  up  for  the  fourth  quarter  and  we  shall 
continue  to  follow  your  achievements  with  pride  and  delight. 
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Ian  Fraser  House  Chapel 

The  Chapel  at  Ian  Fraser  House  has  been 
redecorated  and  repairs  have  been  carried 
out  to  the  ceiling  boards,  as  we  have  had 
multiple  leaks  through  the  box  gutters. 

The  chancel  is  now  white,  which  sets 
off  the  altar  and  the  motif  of  "the  dove 
and  the  silver  rays"  behind.  The  nave  is 
a  very  light  shade  of  green  which  has 
highlighted  the  stained  glass  in  the 
windows — the  whole  giving  a  clean  and 
airy  appearance  to  the  Chapel. 

Services  are  held  regularly  at  9.30  a.m. 
every  Sunday,  with  Holy  Communion  on 
the  1st  Sunday  of  the  month.  It  is  also 
planned  to  hold  a  service  in  Pearson 
House  every  two  months,  to  enable  the 
residents  there  (who  cannot  normally 
take  part)  to  participate.  We  are  always 
delighted  to  see  St.  Dunstaners  and  their 
families  and  members  of  staff  with  their 
families  at  any  services. 


A  tribute  to  Miss  Gwendolen 
Maitland  from  Miss  Frances 
Ramshaw,  of  Angmering 

Miss  Gwendolen  Maitland  was  a  volun- 
tary Braille  teacher  at  Church  Stretton 
and  later  rejoined  us  at  Brighton.  Apart 
from  giving  valuable  help  in  teaching,  she 
was  so  capable  in  other  ways  and  helped 
Maurice  Aldridge  when  he  sat  his  exams 
and  it  is  no  mean  feat  to  act  as  an  amanu- 
ensis— much  patience  and  accuracy  is 
required. 

I  know  many  St.  Dunstaners  and  the 
staff  who  knew  her  will  mourn  her  death, 
as  they  kept  in  touch  and  enjoyed  her 
jovial  laughter. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  LIFE' 

We  advise  readers  to  watch  this  pro- 
gramme at  7.0  p.m.  on  I.T.V.  for  the  next 
few  weeks,  it  will  be  featuring  someone 
of  great  interest. 


COVER  PICTURE:  Our  President,  Sir  Mike  Ansell,  photographed  by  Rex  Coleman,  at  work  in  his 
greenhouse. 
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HOSPITALITY  TO 

ST.  DUNSTANERS'  RELATIVES 

For  a  trial  period,  wives/husbands  of  St. 
Dunstaners  will  be  welcome  to  eat 
lunch  and  supper  in  the  dining-room  on 
the  fifth  floor.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  this,  but  the  wife/husband  will  be 
requested  to  assist  with  the  needs  of 
her/his  husband/wife  at  the  table,  e.g.,  by 
cutting  food. 

As  at  present  wives/husbands  of  St. 
Dunstaners  will  book  the  meals  they 
require,  at  the  lounge  desk  by  10.30  a.m. 
on  that  day.  Another  relative  acting  as 
escort  will  be  offered  the  same  service. 
Un-related  escorts  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  obtain  a  lunch  in  the  staff  dining- 
room  on  the  5th  floor  and  should  book 
this  in  the  usual  manner. 

Matron  Pass  or  Dr.  Stilwell,  will  be 
pleased  to  deal  with  arrangements  for 
children  visiting,  with  their  parents,  when 
this  eventuality  arises. 

St.  Dunstaners  visiting  for  the  day  and 
taking  part  in  organised  activities  within 
the  building,  which  necessitates  them 
being  there  over  the  luncheon  or  supper 
periods  will  also  be  welcome  to  have  their 
meals  in  the  fifth  floor  dining-room.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  their  wives/husbands  to 
come  as  escorts,  or  are  involved  in  the 
organisation  of  that  activity,  then  they  too 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  dining-room 
on  the  fifth  floor.  Again  it  is  essential  to 
book  by  10.30  a.m.  on  that  day.  In  the 
first  instance,  this  will  not  apply  to 
Brighton  Club  activities — any  particular 
problems  that  this  causes  should  be 
discussed  with  Dr.  Stilwell. 


UNEMPLOYABILITY  SUPPLEMENT 

St.  Dunstaners  over  65  who  are  receiving 
Unemployability  Supplement  but  not 
receiving  National  Insurance  Graduated 
Benefit,  please  contact  Mr.  Sladeat  Head- 
quarters. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

AT  IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 

We  are  looking  at  the  pattern  of  enter- 
tainment at  Ian  Fraser  House  and  would 
like  the  views  of  St.  Dunstaners.  Com- 
ments and  suggestions,  please,  to  Dr.  R. 
Stilwell,  Administrator,  Ian  Fraser  House, 
Ovingdean,  Brighton,  Sussex. 


Newspapers  and  Periodicals  On  Tape 

Extracts  from  the  Sunday  Times,  articles 
on  outdoor  pursuits  and  topical  scientific 
subjects,  "Which",  "Handyman  Which" 
and  specialist  magazines  for  the  blind  are 
available  on  cassette  from  the  Tape  Ser- 
vice of  the  Cultural  Society  for  the  Dis- 
abled, 10  Warwick  Row,  London  S.W.1. 
National  and  specialist  journals  are  also 
recorded  by  tape  services  for  the  blind: 
the  Tape  Recording  Service  for  the  Blind, 
48  Fairfax  Road,  Farnborough,  Hants. 
Telephone:  0252  47943.  Some  local 
talking  newspapers  distribute  recorded 
extracts  from  the  national  press,  as  well 
as  their  own  local  newspapers.  Further 
information  is  available  from  Cyril  Cocks, 
Public  Relations  Officer  of  the  Talking 
Newspaper  Association  of  the  U.K.,  130 
Chester  Road,  Watford,  Herts.  Telephone  : 
0923  46621 . 

GERMAN  EX-PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  German  ex-P.O.W.s  have  been 
invited  to  a  concert  on  Friday,  1 2th  Sep- 
tember at  the  Fairfield  Hall,  Croydon, 
organised  by  Jimmy  Howe,  Stalag  VI Mb. 
A  coach  has  been  arranged  to  take  us 
and  our  escorts  from  Brighton  and  back 
to  Ian  Fraser  House  where  we  hope  to 
have  a  Reunion  over  the  weekend. 
A  buffet  dance  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
evening  in  conjunction  with  the  Far  East 
Prisoners  of  War.  Members  who  have  not 
already  contacted  Tom  Hart,  30  Cherry 
Garden  Lane,  Folkestone,  telephone 
Folkestone  7541 6,  please  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  numbers  can  be 
catered  for.  Arrangements  for  accommo- 
dation should  be  made  to  Miss  Bridger, 
at  Headquarters. 

SPEEDY   RECOVERY 

Readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
hip  operation  carried  out  on  Mr.  Wills  was 
most  successful.  Mr.  Wills  is  now  making 
good  progress  at  home  and  is  able  to 
walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches. 

DERBY   DRAW 

The  announcement  in  last  month's 
Review,  that  the  draw  for  the  Derby 
Sweepstake  would  take  place  on  Monday, 
26th  May  was  incorrect.  The  draw  will 
take  place,  at  Headquarters,  on  Friday, 
23rd  May. 


Ted  John  talks  with  Christopher  Cathles  and  Mrs.  Cathles  after  the  presentation  of  the  G3M0W 
Memorial  Trophy  and  commemorative  shields. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  we/come 
St.  Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership.  The  Review  hopes  they  will 
settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Clement  Ernest  Davies,  of  Leebot- 
wood,  Salop,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on 
11th  February.  Mr.  Davies  served  as  an 
L.A.C.  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  during  the 
Second  World  War.  He  is  married  with 
seven  children. 

Robert  McQuillan,  of  Liverpool,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  4th  March.  Mr. 
McQuillan  served  in  the  R.A.M.C.  during 
the  Second  World  War.  He  is  married. 


NEW  BOWLS  TROPHY 

Mr.  C.  D.  Wills  and  Commandant  L. 
Fawcett,  have  given  us  a  lovely  Trophy, 
named  the  Wills-Fawcett  Trophy,  which 
will  be  played  for  each  year  in  the  March 
Handicap  Championship,  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  them  very  much  on  behalf  of 
all  our  bowlers.  A.  ROBINSON 


PROFESSOR  ALDRIDGE'S 
BOOK 

Professor  Maurice  Aldridge,  who  holds 
the  Chair  of  Phonetics  and  General 
Linguistics  at  the  University  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg,  and  was 
featured  in  our  "Ways  of  Life"  series  in  the 
February  Review,  1  979,  has  just  had  his 
book,  entitled  "English  Quantifiers:  The 
Role  of  Quantifying  Expressions  in  the 
History  of  Linguistic  Science  and  Their 
Use  in  Modern  English",  accepted  for 
publication. 


ANOTHER  FINE  FILM 

Jimmy  Wright,  the  producer  of  St. 
Dunstan's  film  "To  Live  Again",  has  just 
launched  his  latest  film  "How  to  Survive 
in  an  Occupied  Country".  The  film  is 
about  the  employment  of  mentally  handi- 
capped people  and  had  its  first  screening 
on  28th  February  in  the  presence  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Philip  and  an 
audience  of  200  guests.  Prince  Philip, 
who  has  himself  appeared  in  one  of 
Jimmy's  films,  congratulated  Jimmy  on 
his  production  of  the  film,  which  will  be 
shown  on  Granada  and  Westward  TV  on 
Easter  Sunday  at  12.30  p.m.  and  on  ATV 
at  1 0.00a.m.  on  1 7th  April.  As  Prince  Philip 
said  "Another  fine  film  by  Jimmy  Wright". 


AMATEUR   RADIO   SOCIETY 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Amateur  Radio  Society  was 
held  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  Saturday, 
23rd  February.  Twenty-two  members 
were  present. 

Peter  Jones,  acting  Chairman,  wel- 
comed the  members  and  a  special 
welcome  was  given  to  David  Castleton, 
the  St.  Dunstan's  P.R.O. 

The  members  stood  in  silence  in 
memory  of  two  of  our  members,  Ralph 
Cathles  and  Frank  Templeman,  who  had 
passed  away  during  the  year. 

The  acting  Chairman  then  read  the 
report  in  which  he  said  the  Society  was 
making  splendid  progress.  He  congratu- 
lated George  Cole  on  being  established 
as  a  First  Class  Morse  Operator,  a  worthy 
prize  indeed  in  the  Amateur  Radio  world, 
Charles  Campkin  for  obtaining  his  full 
radio  licence  and  Tom  Hart  on  passing 
his  City  and  Guilds  Radio  Examination. 

The  Secretary/Treasurer,  Ted  John, 
said  that  the  accounts  were  in  a  healthy 
state  although  a  certain  amount  would 
have  to  be  paid  out  to  repair  the  base  rig 
which  had  gone  off  the  air  during  the  last 
meeting. 

The  Committee  then  retired  and 
David  Castleton  took  the  chair  during  the 
election  of  Officers.  Balloting  took  place 
and  the  following  were  elected  :  Bill  Shea, 
Peter  Jones,  Ted  John,  Jim  Padley  and 
Ray  Hazan. 

St.  Dunstan's  provided  an  excellent 
lunch  in  the  Winter  Gardens.  There  were 
14  guests  including  the  Administrator, 
Dr.  Stilwell  and  Matron  Pass.  Other 
guests  were  mostly  representatives  of  the 
various  radio  clubs  and  radio  amateurs 
who  provide  a  great  service  to  members 
of  the  club. 

After  lunch  Mrs.  Cathles  was  presented 
with  a  St.  Dunstan's  plaque  as  a  token 
of  esteem  and  affection  of  her  late 
husband.  Mr.  Christopher  Cathles  then 
received  the  G3MOW  Memorial  Trophy 
on  which  his  late  father's  name  had  been 
engraved. 

This  award  is  given  to  the  person,  voted 
by  members  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  Amateur 
Radio  Society,  as  having  given  outstand- 
ing assistance  during  the  year. 


The  afternoon  was  spent  listening  to  a 
most  entertaining  and  interesting  talk  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hatch,  who  started  with  the 
B.B.C.  when  it  was  in  its  infancy  and 
retired  after  many  years'  service  to  become 
involved  with  World  Radio  Service  of  the 
B.B.C.  on  which  he  has  made  over 
700  broadcasts. 

The  weekend  was  spent  chatting  and 
discussing  radio  until  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  Several  of  the  chaps  had 
their  portable  transmitters  with  them  and 
were  contacting  many  of  their  friends  in 
the  Brighton  area. 

Our  thanks  go  to  Dr.  Stilwell  and 
Matron  Pass  and  to  all  the  St.  Dunstan's 
staff  at  Ian  Fraser  House  for  their 
hospitality  and  kindness. 

Any  St.  Dunstaners  who  would  be 
interested  in  this  hobby  would  be  wel- 
come at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  over  the  weekend  of  19th  July. 
Arrangements  for  Ian  Fraser  House  should 
be  made  through  Miss  Bridger. 


DX  CENTURY  CLUB 

Frank  Jeanmonod  (G3JYT)  has  just  been 
granted  membership  of  the  DX  Century 
Club  by  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League.  This  certificate  is  awarded  for 
having  two-way  communication  with  1 00 
different  countries.  Frank  has  won  five 
other  awards  for  operating  and  his  list  of 
certificates  is  given  below : 

DXCC        Worked  1 00  different  countries. 

WBE  Worked  the  British  Empire. 

WAC         Worked  all  continents. 

BCA  British    Counties    Award.    All 

contacts  made  on  1 60  metres 
using  only  10  watts  with  the 
key.  (First  blind  radio  amateur 
to  receive  this  award.) 

VHFCC     VHF    Century    Club,    2    metre 
award. 

(Second  blind  radio  amateur  to 
receive  this  award.) 

R.S.G.B.    2  metre  Award. 

Frank  does  not  have  a  beam  antenna, 
just  a  long  wire.  He  runs  150  watts  on 
SSB,  and  has  a  separate  CW  only  rig 
which  runs  50  watts  for  use  with  the  key. 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


I  only  hope  that  the  weather  improves 
enough  for  us  all  to  get  down  to  some 
hard  work  in  the  garden.  Most  of  the 
perennials,  trees,  shrubs  and  lawns  will  be 
coming  to  life  now,  despite  having  had 
their  feet  very  much  under  water  for  the 
last  few  weeks.  Here  on  the  Cheshire 
coast,  we  have  had  rain  practically  all 
February  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  anything  done  outside.  However,  we 
did  have  one  or  two  dry  spells  and  I  was 
able  to  get  the  vegetable  garden  ready, 
while  my  wife  tidied  up  the  flower  borders. 
At  least  the  temperature  has  been  good 
and  it  has  not  been  too  cold  and  we  have 
not  had  to  turn  the  heating  up  that  much. 
I  have  found  that  some  plants  have 
managed  without  any  heat  at  all  and 
with  just  a  little  protection. 

Keep  all  the  paths  clear  by  sweeping 
them  regularly.  Get  up  any  weeds  that 
start  to  grow  in  the  cracks  and  crevices. 
You  can  use  weedkiller  for  this,  but  do 
be  careful  not  to  get  any  on  neighbouring 
flower  beds,  so  do  read  the  instructions 
properly.  Since  it  has  been  so  mild  the 
insect  world  will  be  on  the  rampage 
earlier  than  usual,  not  only  outside  but  in 
the  greenhouse  and  frames  as  well.  Spray 
or  dust  all  the  plants  with  repellents.  Do 
change  sprays  occasionally  as  the  pests 
can  become  resistant  to  one  particular 
kind  and  again  always  read  the  instruc- 
tions carefully.  Bedding  plants  can  be  put 
into  small  pots  so  you  can  bring  them 
into  the  house  later  on.  Do  nip  out  the 
growing  point,  when  they  are  properly 
established,  so  that  they  do  not  grow  too 
tall  and  the  plants  will  get  bushier  and 
more  colourful. 

Vegetables 

Make  certain  that  the  vegetable  patch  is 
ready  for  the  early  seedlings  -  broad 
beans,  peas,  lettuce  and  so  on.  When  you 
transfer  the  seedlings  from  the  seed  trays 
try  to  keep  as  much  soil  on  the  roots  as 
possible  and  firm-in  the  seedlings  care- 
fully. You  can  sow  seed  outside  now,  but 
do  save  some  seed  in  case  of  poor 
germination,  or  for  a  later  crop  to  ensure 
a  continuous  supply  throughout  the  year. 


Thin  out  any  items  you  put  in  early, 
such  as  carrots,  beet,  lettuce  and  onions. 
Plant  potatoes  now  and  when  you  do, 
sprinkle  a  soil  pest  deterrent  in  the  rows, 
or  holes,  as  you  put  the  tubers  down. 
The  runner  bean  patch  should  be  well 
dug  over  and  put  plenty  of  compost  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  If  you  have 
heavy  soil  add  some  sand  for  extra 
drainage.  Put  a  few  extra  seeds  in  seed 
boxes,  so  that  you  have  a  supply  of 
replacement  seedlings.  It  is  a  bit  too  soon 
for  French  beans,  except  in  very  warm 
areas,  but  if  you  have  a  frame,  warm  up 
the  soil  a  bit  and  plant  them  in  the  frame 
until  it  gets  a  little  warmer. 

Put  out  plenty  of  slug  bait  and  bird 
deterrents,  to  protect  your  young  growths. 
There  are  bird  repellents  in  spray  form, 
which  taste  nasty  when  eaten.  Spread 
some  fine  thread,  or  netting,  over  some 
small  sticks  for  extra  protection  against 
the  birds.  Keep  the  hoe  and  rake  going  to 
deter  the  growth  of  weeds  and  to  aerate 
the  soil.  Watch  out  for  insects  and  always 
deal  with  them  at  once. 

Fruit 

Do  not  plant  any  more  fruit  trees  or 
bushes.  If  you  want  any  new  items  you 
will  have  to  wait  until  autumn.  Finish  all 
the  pruning  and  do  not  do  any  more, 
except  for  cutting  away  any  dead  or 
diseased  branches  and  shoots.  Spray  all 
the  fruit  trees/bushes  with  insecticide, 
but  do  not  do  this  on  a  windy  day.  Make 
sure  the  whole  plant,  all  branches,  twigs, 
stems  and  trunk  gets  a  good  dose  of  the 
spray.  Remember  to  wear  some  old 
clothes  and  gloves  and  to  wash  yourself 
very  carefully  when  you  have  finished. 

Pick  off  large  buds  from  the  black- 
currant bushes  and  spray  the  bushes  with 
a  lime  sulphur  wash  and  do  this  every 
two  weeks  for  some  time  to  come.  Fork 
up  the  soil  round  the  roots  of  the  soft- 
fruit  bushes  and  add  a  little  Growmore  to 
give  them  an  extra  boost  for  the  growing 
season.  Make  sure  the  stakes  used  for 
dwarf  trees,  soft-fruit  bushes  and  the  wall 
fruits  are  firmly  in  position  and  replace 
any  broken  ones.  The  frames  used  to  hold 


fruit  on  to  walls  come  away  very  easily, 
so  check  that  their  anchorage  to  the  wall 
is  all  right  and  replace  any  that  have 
started  to  rot.  Nowadays  plastic  frames 
are  a  better  bet,  as  they  need  less 
maintenance. 

The  grass  will  be  growing  more  rapidly 
now  so  keep  mowing  the  lawn  regularly 
and  towards  the  end  of  April,  lower  the 
blades  a  little.  Put  some  fertiliser-cum- 
weedkiller  on  the  grass,  as  this  will  stop 
the  weeds  and  encourage  good  growth. 
Some  weeds,  such  as  dandelions,  take  a 
lot  of  killing,  but  fortunately  there  is  a 
special  weedkiller  attached  to  a  long 
stick ;  the  bar  at  the  bottom  is  pushed  into 
the  centre  of  the  weeds  and  before  long 
they  wither  away  completely.  The  long 
handle  spares  you  a  lot  of  backache  and 
the  weedkiller  is  easily  replaceable  and 
available  at  most  garden  shops.  Clean  the 
mower  and  box  after  each  use  and  this 
will  keep  it  in  good  order. 

Flower  Border 

Keep  using  the  hoe  and  check  that  the 
weeds  do  not  have  a  chance  to  grow. 
It  may  be  a  good  idea  to  divide  large 
clumps  of  perennials,  keeping  the  best 
one  in  the  same  position  and  planting  the 
others  elsewhere.  Do  ensure  that  each 
piece  has  a  good  root  system  and  a  new 
shoot  showing.  Hardy  annual  and  peren- 
nial seeds  can  be  sown  now,  but  half 
hardy  items  should  be  planted  next  month. 
If  you  live  in  the  north  I  advise  you  to 
wait  a  little  longer  before  planting  the 
seeds,  but  if  you  do  want  to  plant  them, 
do  give  them  adequate  protection  with 
cloches,  or  polythene  sheeting  stretched 
over  pegs  and  secured  at  soil  level. 

Have  a  look  at  all  the  stakes,  used  for 
the  tallerplants,anytrellisworkand  netting, 
and  make  sure  that  they  are  all  in  good 
shape  and  do notneed  replacing.  When  the 
bulbs  have  finished  flowering,  do  not  cut 
away  the  leaves.  Simply  bend  the  leaves 
over  andtiethemdown  with  stringor  arub- 
berband.  Theleaves  are  theplant's  method 
of  building  up  resources  for  next  season's 
flowers.  Gladioli,  Anemone,  Ranunculus 
and  other  bulbous  items  can  be  planted 
now.  Dahlias  should  be  planted  as  late 
as  possible,  but  if  you  do  plant  them  give 
them  plenty  of  protection  or,  better  still, 
start  them  off  in  boxes  or  pots  in  the 
greenhouse. 


It  is  a  busy  time  in  the  greenhouse.  You 
should  be  sowing  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
starting  off  the  tubers,  Begonias,  Gloxinias 
and  so  on.  Prick  off  any  early-sown  seeds 
and  if  they  have  grown  well  and  are  to  be 
used  outside,  harden  them  off  by  putting 
them  outside  during  the  day  and  bring 
them  inside  again  at  night.  You  can  start 
off  these  plants  and  a  few  Gladioli, 
Anemone  and  Ranunculus  in  small  pots 
for  use  in  the  house.  To  make  them 
smaller  and  bushier  pinch  out  the  main 
growing  point. 

Older  plants  can  be  re-potted,  but  only 
put  them  into  a  pot  one  size  larger.  You 
can  take  cuttings  from  all  the  larger  plants. 
Dip  the  cuttings  in  a  hormone  rooting 
powder  and  plant  single  cuttings  in  small 
pots,  or  if  you  have  several  put  them  into 
a  larger  container.  Sow  all  bedding 
annuals  and  pot  plants,  it  may  be  easier 
to  do  so  now  as  it  is  getting  a  little 
warmer.  As  it  is  warmer  the  insect  world 
will  be  waking  up,  so  spray  the  green- 
house regularly.  Use  smoke  pellets  at 
night  and  shut  all  windows  and  doors, 
light  the  pellets  and  then  retreat.  In  the 
morning  take  a  deep  breath,  open  all  the 
windows  and  even  the  door  and  keep 
out  for  several  hours. 


Johnny  Cope  is  not  only  a  swimmer,  see  our 
picture  on  another  page.  He  has  just  completed 
this  cocktail  cabinet  made  of  cane  and 
willow  stakes.  It  took  him  a  month  to  build, 
but  six  months  to  design! 


Snow  Queen  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 

Episode  2 
by  Ray  Hazan 


You  may  recall  in  Episode  1  (March 
Review  1979)  the  legend  of  the  Snow 
Queen  and  of  her  beguiling  powers. 
Indeed,  the  spell  of  the  enchantress  was 
so  strong,  that  she  drew  another  seven 
St.  Dunstaners  to  her  again  this  year. 
The  Queen  received  us  with  the  finest 
pageantry.  The  sun  glinted  and  sparkled 
off  her  white  robes,  as  lights  danced  upon 
a  diamond-speckled  dress.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  ministers,  whose  grey 
peaks  rose  majestically  into  an  azure  blue 
sky.  Sleeves  of  coniferous  green  reached 
down  into  the  valleys.  A  fanfare  of  sounds 
assailed  us  from  every  side.  Church  bells, 
their  deep,  sonorous  tones  acoustically 
enhanced  by  the  surrounding  mountains, 
echoed  from  the  valley,  while  the  slopes 
resounded  to  the  laughter  and  gaiety  of 
the  skiers,  and  the  swish  and  crunch  of 
snow  under  the  skis. 

At  several  stages  on  23rd  February,  it 
looked  as  though  none  of  the  above  was 
going  to  take  place.  With  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  take-off,  a  bus  with 
three  lone  St.  Dunstaners  was  roaming 
the  streets  of  London  looking  for  a  pick-up 
point.  A  decision  was  made  and  the  bus 
headed  for  the  airport.  Breathlessly,  they 
tore  through  the  airport  terminal  to  board 
the  plane,  in  the  nick  of  time,  only  to  sit 
on  the  ground  for  40  minutes,  due  to  an 
electrical  fault  on  the  aircraft.  A  lost  piece 
of  luggage  meant  further  delays  at  Munich 
and  missing  our  train  connection.  It  was 


a  tired  group  of  14  who  reached  their 
final  destination  that  night.  To  be  told 
that  there  would  be  no  skiing  until 
Monday  was  the  final  straw.  But  in  every 
situation  there  must  be  a  counter  action, 
and  in  this  case  we  could  only  feel  that 
things  could  not  get  any  worse.  How  true 
that  was  to  prove.  From  there  on  in,  it  was 
roses  all  the  way  ! 

The  village  of  Wertach  is  situated  in  the 
western  Bavarian  Alps.  It  is  about  ten 
miles  away  from  where  we  stayed  last 
year  and  has  a  population  of  around  1 ,500 
people,  four  or  five  cafe-restaurants,  a 
supermarket,  bank  and  shops  -  all  of 
which  were  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Hotel  Magnus.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
a  Mr.  Lipp,  pronounced  in  German,  of 
course,  as  Herr  Lipp,  proved  to  be  a  genial 
host.  It  was  by  chance  that  we  discovered 
the  full  range  of  facilities  the  hotel  had  to 
offer.  For  on  returning  from  a  belated 
meal  on  our  first  night,  David  Clark  sat  on 
his  bed,  which  promptly  collapsed  under 
him.  He  managed  to  find  Herr  Lipp  who 
put  him  into  another  room,  which  had  its 
own  shower  and  loo.  There  was  a 
scramble  the  next  day  to  change  rooms 
so  as  to  avoid  having  to  share  the  one 
shower  and  bath  between  all  of  us  (and 
I  thought  St.  Dunstaners  were  meant  to 
be  a  friendly  lot!). 

The  Snow  Queen's  spell  had  also  been 
cast  over  the  1st  Battalion,  The  Royal 
Anglian  Regiment.  Once  again,  they  were 
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absolutely  magic.  It  was  very  good  to 
renew  friendships  once  more,  especially 
with  Gyppo  and  Taff,  who  we  met  last 
year.  In  charge  of  the  party  was  Lieutenant 
Peter  Ralph,  who  had  arrived  in  Wertach 
only  a  few  days  before  us.  He  was,  there- 
fore, thrown  in  at  the  deep  end,  together 
with  all  the  other  guides  who  were  new 
to  this  type  of  blind  skiing,  George,  chief 
instructor,  Gas,  Bonnie,  Chris,  Steve, 
Keith,  Graham,  Alex  Cooper,  of  the 
Queen's  Regiment,  and  Eric,  the  driver, 
and  so  through  to  their  baptism  of  fire. 
They  all  came  through  with  flying  colours. 
Not  only  did  all  their  pupils  make  good 
progress,  but  they  said  they  would  be 
delighted  to  have  us  back  again. 


Three  levels  of  skill 

We  had  three  distinct  levels  of  skiers  in 
our  party  this  year.  David  Clark,  Ray 
'Omar'  Sheriff  and  Gerry  Jones  were 
skiing  for  the  first  time  ever.  It  was  the 
second  season  for  Tiny  Pointon,  Jack 
Fulling,  Pat  Black,  Jennie  Hazan,  Joan 
Wortley  and  children,  Richard,  Rachel  and 
Sian.  For  Alan  Wortley  and  Ray  Hazan  it 
was  a  matter  of  trying  to  perfect  all  that 
had  gone  before.  Another  novice  to  the 
party,  both  to  guiding  and  skiing,  was 
Captain  Peter  Barnes,  also  of  the  Royal 
Anglian  Regiment,  who  agreed  to  come 
along  at  fairly  short  notice  to  escort  the 
party,  thereby  relieving  the  ladies  of  some 
of  the  hard  work  in  keeping  us  on  the 
straight  and  narrow.  But  more  of  Peter 
later. 

The  weather  was  so  glorious  that  we 
were  able  to  ski  in  just  a  shirt.  However, 
the  price  to  pay  was  not  just  peeling 
noses.  This  led  to  comparisons  between 
the    efficiency    of    Helena    Rubinstein's 
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moisturising  cream  with  Boots  Own.  More 
importantly,  it  meant  icy  skiing  conditions. 
The  snow  would  melt  by  day,  freeze  by 
night,  leaving  a  hard  packed  surface  of 
granulated  ice.  These  are  not  the  best 
conditions  for  the  blind  skier.  Ice  makes 
it  hard  for  one  to  feel  movement  under  the 
skis  and  leads  to  a  greater  feeling  of  dis- 
orientation than  when  skiing  on  soft  snow. 
This  was  amply  demonstrated  when  a 
couple  of  our  guides  bravely  volunteered 
to  have  a  go  at  skiing  blind-folded.  At 
times  they  were  unable  to  tell  which  was 
their  downhill  ski,  or  their  left  from  their 
right.  It  is  only  by  planting  in  your  stick 
that  you  can  find  out  if  you  are  moving  or 
stationary.  For  the  novice,  it  makes  the 
snow-plough,  used  for  stopping  and  the 
basis  for  all  turns,  much  harder  as  David, 
Gerry  and  'Omar'  will  vouch. 

We  were  unable  to  visit  the  slope  we 
had  used  last  year,  due  to  the  poor  snow 
conditions.  So  we  travelled  into  Austria 
every  day.  This  might  sound  very  grand, 
but  it  was  simply  a  ten-minute  drive. 
Jungholz  is  a  finger  of  Austria  which  juts 
into  southern  Germany  and  can  only  be 
reached  via  Germany.  It  is  only  inhabited 
by  Germans,  so  there  are  no  frontier  for- 
malities to  go  through.  There  was  a  wide 
variety  of  slopes  on  this  mountain,  so  it 
was  an  ideal  place  at  which  to  congregate 
every  day.  It  was  further  enhanced  by 
having  a  good  cafe  at  the  bottom,  where 
refreshing  draughts  of  beer  and  gluwein 
could  be  obtained  to  revitalise  the  soul. 
It  even  had  a  swimming  pool.  This  meant 
that  people  could  have  a  swim  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  by  the  time  they  had 
finished,  the  icy  conditions  had  been 
moderated  a  little  by  the  sun. 

In  previous  accounts  of  skiing  trips, 
we  have  tried  to  describe  what  it  feels 
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An  aerial  view  of  the  slopes  at  Jungholz. 
The  lines  indicate  the  ski-runs. 


like  to  be  a  blind  skier  on  the  slopes. 
Peter  Barnes  now  relates  what  it  is  like 
to  be  an  escort  let  loose  with  a  group  of 
St.  Dunstaners. 

When  Ray  Hazan  asked  me  if  I  would 
take  on  the  task  of  the  sighted  escort  for 
the  skiing  trip  to  Bavaria  I  leapt  at  the 
offer.  Only  later,  as  I  lay  in  my  bath, 
did  I  reflect  on  the  true  significance  of  my 
decision,  but  by  then  it  was  too  late,  I  had 
accepted.  It  was,  therefore,  with  consider- 
able trepidation  that  I  arrived  at  London 
Airport,  on  23rd  February.  As  usual  the 
terminal  was  a  hive  of  activity  but  there 
was  not  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  view.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  long  before  the  Wortleys 
and  the  Fullings  arrived,  but  as  the 
departure  time  grew  closer  there  was 
still  not  a  sign  of  our  leader,  who  had  all 
the  tickets,  nor  of  the  three  unattached 
men.  Ray  and  Jennie  Hazan,  accom- 
panied by  David  Clark,  eventually  arrived 
with  the  heart-sinking  news  that  the  bus 


containing  the  three  men  had  not  reported 
to  the  pick-up  point.  Finally,  in  true 
military  fashion,  the  assembled  company 
arrived  at  a  "sort-of"  decision  and  left  the 
men's  tickets  with  my  wife. 

As  the  main  party  progressed  through 
departure  procedures  the  tannoy  rattled 
with  a  request  for  "someone"  from  Ray 
Hazan's  party  to  report  to  the  information 
desk.  This  I  did,  and  after  a  quick  breath- 
less sprint  around  the  departure  lounge 
turned  up  with  three  equally  breathless 
St.  Dunstaners  led  by  my  wife.  At  last 
we  were  all  together  and  nearly  on  our 
way.  I  say  nearly  because  after  the  panic 
there  was  a  chance  for  all  to  catch  their 
breath  and  meet  properly.  The  plane  was 
delayed.  St.  Dunstan  must  have  had  a 
running  feud  with  St.  Christopher,  be- 
cause once  in  Munich,  albeit  after  an 
uneventful  flight,  we  missed  the  train,  and 
found  that  British  Airways  had  lost  one  of 
David  Clark's  bags.  At  this  stage  the 
reader  may  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that 
this  is  the  prelude  to  a  Whitehall  farce, 
but  he  would  be  absolutely  wrong.  From 
our  arrival  at  our  hotel,  in  the  small 
village  of  Wertach,  to  our  return  to 
London  Airport,  seven  days  later,  the 
holiday  was  truly  a  week  to  cherish.  The 
reader  will  be  able  to  read  other  accounts, 
describing  in  minute  detail,  all  the  antics 
on  the  slopes  and  in  the  pubs.  I  have 
dwelled  upon  the  outward  journey  be- 
cause that  was  my  baptism  of  fire,  my 
first  real  introduction  to  blind  people  in 
what  could  have  been  for  all  concerned 
very  trying  circumstances.  I  say  "could 
have  been"  deliberately,  because  in  the 
event  it  was  a  very  encouraging  start  to 
my  short  career  as  a  sighted  escort. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  euphoria 
born  of  anticipation,  perhaps  it  was  my 
own  brilliant  control  of  the  situation. 
I  doubt  it.  It  was  encouraging  because 
every  member  of  the  party  was  good 
humoured  and  gentle.  If  these  were  the 
qualities  that  were  likely  to  persist  for  the 
remainder  of  the  holiday,  and  they  did, 
then  I  knew  my  task  was  going  to  be 
much  less  daunting  than  I  had  first 
imagined. 

The  reader  may  be  puzzled  at  my  use  of 
the  adjective  "gentle",  when  applied  to 
Ex-SAS  Officers  and  men  who  jumped 
with  the  Paras  at  Arnhem,  but  to  me  it 
fits  perfectly.  It  is  not  an  alternative,  or 
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nice  way  of  saying  "docile".  I  want  it  to 
convey  the  concept  enhanced  in  the  word 
"gentlemen".  A  term  often  used  too 
loosely  today.  My  conviction  that  gentle- 
men was  the  correct  term  was  reinforced 
as  our  holiday  unfolded.  Gentlemen  are 
brave  and  live  life  to  the  full.  This  they 
certainly  did.  To  see  everyone  progressing 
at  their  own  pace  on  the  slopes  was 
evidence  enough,  but  to  understand, 
albeit  to  a  very  limited  extent,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  ski  without  sight,  con- 
stantly caused  me  to  stop  and  marvel. 
The  apres  ski,  while  it  may  not  have  been 
up  to  the  suave  sophisticated  standards  of 
St.  Moritz,  further  reinforced  my  original 
impressions  of  the  party  as  good  hu- 
moured gentlemen.  Every  evening  was 
filled  with  good  food  and  good  company. 
Jokes  abounded  and  I  can  honestly  say 
I  never  heard  a  bitter  or  nasty  comment  - 
except  those  directed  at  some  of  the  jokes. 

The  holiday  was  however  not  totally 
"Disneyland".  There  is  one  particularly 
disturbing  memory  which  will  always 
stay  with  me.  One  of  my  duties  was  to 
ensure  that  everyone  was  assembled 
before  we  all  went  out  to  dinner.  On  one 
occasion  I  knocked  on  one  of  the  party's 
doors,  was  greeted  by  a  cheery  "come  in" 
and  I  entered  a  totally  dark  room.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  obviously  commonplace  to 
those  used  to  working  with  blind  people, 
but  to  a  novice  it  has  a  shattering  effect 
and  one  that  brought  home  to  me  the  true 
enormity  of  the  task  the  St.  Dunstaners 
had  set  themselves  when  they  put  on 
skis,  some  for  the  first  time. 

To  try  and  sum  up  the  impression  the 
holiday  has  had  on  me  in  these  few  lines 
is  impossible.  Suffice  to  say  that  my 
admiration  for  all  the  skiers,  the  novices 
and  the  semi-professionals,  is  total,  but 
more  important  my  lasting  impression 
will  not  be  of  the  party  as  skiers,  but  of 
a  party  of  true  gentlemen. 

A  Vote  of  Thanks  From  The  Escort 

No  account  of  the  week's  skiing  in 
Bavaria  would  be  complete  for  me  with- 
out being  allowed  to  express  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  everyone  in  the  party  for 
making  my  job,  as  the  sighted  escort,  so 
enjoyable.  First  must  come  the  distaff 
side,  and  in  that  I  include  the  Wortley 
girls  Rachel  and  Sian.  The  ladies,  Pat, 
Jennie   and   Joan,   were   all   towers   of 


strength  and  Joan's  excellent  German 
was  a  life  saver.  Last,  but  not  least,  my 
thanks  to  the  gentlemen  for  being  sc 
patient  with  me  and  for  keeping  me 
supplied  with  cooling  and  calming  drafts 
of  beer.  Thank  you  all,  it  was  a  holiday 
I  enjoyed  immensely  and  one  which  I 
shall  never  forget.  For  those  with  a  liking 
for  biblical  quotations,  the  ladies'  role  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  sustained  me  as 
Our  Lord  did  Job.  See  Job  Chapter  4, 
verse  4. 
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"Gentleman"  Gerry  Jones  writes  of 
his  first  skiing  experience  with 
St.    Dunstan's 

It  seemed  impossible  a  few  days  earlier 
that  I  would  ever  ski  down  the  junior 
slope,  but  with  Peter  Ralph,  the  1st  Royal 
Anglian  Detachment  Commander,  behind 
me  I  actually  made  five  moderately 
successful  runs  down  that  strip  of  snow 
and  ice.  That  very  morning  I  had  suffered 
a  case  of  the  leans,  i.e.  balance  is  affected 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  you  are 
turning  one  way  or  another,  facing  down- 
wards or  upwards.  Jennie  Hazan  and 
Peter  Barnes  found  this  out  when  their 
noble  efforts  to  steer  me  through  a  tricky 
little  number,  which  we  christened  the 
Toboggan  Run,  ended  with  me  completely 
out  of  control  and  for  a  brief  instant  I 
knew  that  I  was  going  to  become  a  hero 
or  a  casualty,  the  latter  was  the  case. 

The  inevitable  question  was  asked 
somewhat  anxiously,  "Are  you  all  right?" 
and  having  assured  them  that  I  had 
never  felt  better  was  told  not  to  move. 
This  last  remark  was  totally  unnecessary. 
Anyone  who  has  found  themselves  askew 
in  the  top  of  a  Christmas  tree,  with  skis 
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SNOW  QUEEN— continued 

hanging  from  the  ankles,  ski  sticks 
dangling  from  the  wrists,  woollen  hat 
over  the  face  and  snow  down  the  back 
will  know  that  it  is  totally  impossible  even 
to  blink,  anyway  I  wasn't  really  planning 
on  going  anywhere. 

Five  days  previously  we  had  struggled 
into  our  boots.  For  the  experts  who  had 
been  before,  led  by  Ray  Hazan,  there  were 
few  problems  and  the  Wortley  children 
were  off  to  the  top  of  the  slopes.  They 
seemed  perfectly  at  home  on  the  funny 
things  on  their  feet.  Meanwhile  Ray 
Sheriff,  David  Clark,  Peter  Barnes  and 
myself  fought  a  running  battle  with  boots 
that  felt  like  ton  weights  and  skis  that 
would  not  stay  still  long  enough  to  put 
them  on.  All  praise  to  the  patience  of  our 
wonderful  Army  instructors  who  stuck 
manfully  to  their  task.  Meanwhile  Alan, 
Jack,  Tiny,  Joan,  Pat,  Jennie  and  Ray 
were  away. 

Of  course  we  were  eventually  away 
ourselves,  two  or  three  days  later  to  be 
truthful,  but  eventually  we  made  it.  How 
exhilarating  it  is.  I  remember  Peter  Barnes 
behind  me  at  one  stage  yelling  "Go  on, 
go  on".  Faster  you  go  somewhat  out  of 
control  and  relying  totally  on  your  guide 
and  how  superb  they  were.  My  sincere 
thanks  to  all  the  Army  instructors  and 
soldiers  who  gave  us  so  much  on  and 
off  the  slopes;  they  were  excellent  com- 
pany and  gave  us  so  much  with  their 
ceaseless  chat  and  good  humour.  My 
personal  thanks  to  Corporal  Gascoigne, 
my  first  instructor,  who  probably  saved  my 
life  a  dozen  times  on  the  first  day  and 
refused  to  let  me  give  in. 

We  should  also  be  very  grateful  to 
Captain  Peter  Barnes,  who  took  leave  from 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  come  as  general 
dogsbody,  to  look  after  the  administrative 
side  of  the  trip  and  see  to  our  wants. 
Somehow  he  found  time  to  learn  to  ski 
as  well  and  I  should  think  he  is  looking 
forward  to  a  few  days  rest.  Well  done  the 
ladies  also  for  making  the  social  side  of 
the  holiday  such  a  success  and  the 
Wortley  children  for  their  excellent  be- 
haviour and  terrible  jokes. 

Ray  Hazan  resumes 

Peter,  in  his  account,  refers  to  "good 
company".  I  hope  it  will  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  say  that  some  of  the 


help  and  kindness  shown  to  our  party, 
by  our  guides  and  the  local  population,  is 
due  to  the  atmosphere  that  St.  Dunstaners 
seem  to  create  around  them.  A  comment 
made  by  one  of  the  wives,  was  how 
exhausted  she  was  from  laughing  so 
much.  It  must  be  a  great  advertisement 
for  the  spirit  of  St.  Dunstan's,  for  people 
to  see  a  group  of  laughing,  willing,  blind 
men  giving  life  all  they  have,  both  on 
and  off  the  slope. 

Our  evenings  were  spent  in  the  local 
restaurants,  with  hilarity,  party  tricks  and 
bad  jokes.  On  our  penultimate  evening  we 
"dined  out"  our  guides  and  instructors,  as 
a  thank  you.  Here,  we  must  say  a  special 
thank  you  to  Corporal  Gascoigne,  al- 
though he  could  not  be  with  us,  enabled 
us  to  drink  his  health.  We  missed  you 
Gas  and  look  forward  to  repaying  you 
next  year. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing,  our 
week  in  Bavaria  is  only  a  fortnight  old,  it 
is  but  a  memory  in  the  distant  past. 
Memories  of  the  "latern  drink"  which  is 
a  wineglass  filled  with  cherry  kirsch 
standing  inside  a  litre  stein,  filled  with 
white  wine  and  soda.  As  you  drink  from 
the  stein,  the  wineglass  is  tipped  and 
releases  a  mellow  blend  of  kirsch  and 
sparkling  wine.  Memories  of  gliding  down 
a  slope,  to  be  given  a  warm  round  of 
applause  by  a  group  of  German  onlookers ; 
memories  of  'Omar'  and  Gerry  scouring 
the  floor  of  their  bedroom  in  the  early 
hours,  looking  for  a  bottle  top,  only  then  to 
find  that  the  bottle  was  empty;  memories 
of  the  party  tricks,  so  ably  and  amusingly 
led  by  the  Wortley  children;  memories  of 
an  unmentionable  St.  Dunstaner  in  a  pair 
of  very  brief,  borrowed  bathing  trunks  and 
cap,  sunning  himself  by  the  pool; 
memories  of  a  rather  large  German  lady, 
in  a  tight,  one-piece  ski  suit  and  large 
fur  hat,  standing  with  her  legs  apart  in 
the  plough  position,  prior  to  attempting  a 
steeper  part  of  the  nursery  slope.  Along 
comes  Jack  Fulling.  Also  in  the  plough 
position,  but  not  totally  in  control  of  his 
destiny.  His  skis  neatly  slipped  in  between 
hers,  she  fell  back  heavily  on  to  Jack's 
stomach,  he  on  to  his  back  and  his  arms, 
in  total  reflex,  of  course,  came  up  around 
her  ample  waist.  In  this  friendly  position, 
the  two  slid  for  50  feet,  eventually 
coming  to  a  stop,  whereupon  the  fur  hat 
rolled  grotesquely  off,  with  a  wig  stuck 
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inside !  And  above  all  the  memories  of 
the  sheer  exhilaration,  of  a  hair-sweeping 
run  down  the  slope  at  speed. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  male  members  of 
the  party  I  would  like  to  thank  the  wives, 
Richard,  Rachel,  Sian  and  Peter  Barnes. 
They  all  put  up  with  us  with  great  humour 
and  patience.  We  are  all  grateful  to  St. 
Dunstan's  for  helping  to  make  the  trip 
possible.  Finally  we  thank  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Hart,  and  Battalion  H.Q. 
of  the  1st  Battalion,  The  Royal  Anglian 
Regiment,  Lieutenant  Peter  Ralph  and  all 
his  team  for  being  such  wonderful  hosts 
and  guides.  Not  only  were  our  guides  top 
quality  instructors,  but  over  and  above 
that,  were  both  great  friends  and  helpers. 
They  showed  compassion  in  its  truest  and 
most  sincere  form.  Thank  you  all  very 
much. 


ROLLING  HOME 

by  Sydney  Scroggie 


We  congratulate  Mike  Tetley  on  his 
sterling  feat  of  hiking  from  wherever  it 
was  to  the  Mount  Everest  base-camp, 
not  only  achieving  a  personal  ambition 
thereby,  but  also  setting  a  goal  for  other 
blind  people  to  aim  at  who  have  a  mind 
for  this  kind  of  thing.  For  me  and  my 
tin  leg  to  walk  twice  round  the  Equator, 
this  and  climb  some  300,000  feet,  has 
taken  full  30  years,  and  I  can't  better 
appreciate  Mike's  achievement  than  in 
realising  that  at  his  Himalayan  rate  of 
progress  our  stalwart  fellow  St.  Dun- 
staner  could  have  done  all  this  in  eight 
months  or  so.  Rose-coloured  evening  on 
the  towering  heights  of  Chomolungma, 
however  vicariously  experienced,  was  his 
reward  for  all  these  labours,  and  it 
was  the  corresponding  spectacle  on 
Kangchenjunga,  some  20  years  ago  that 
similarly  rewarded  a  friend  of  mine,  drawn 
to  these  primordial  regions  by  some  such 
mystic  yearning  as  stirred  in  Mike. 

In  Bob's  case,  however,  he  didn't  walk, 
preferring  to  jog  along  on  a  shaggy  pony, 
in  company  with  a  convoy  of  Tibetan 
traders  returning,  as  Bob  supposed,  with 
rich  loads  of  merchandise  from  the 
bazaars  of  India.  How  great  was  his 
surprise,  therefore,  to  discover  that  the 
loads   under  which   the   sumpter-mules 


toiled  over  sundry  snowy  passes  com- 
prised not  priceless  silks,  sumptuous  rugs, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  bale  upon 
bale  of  airmail  editions  of  the  London 
Times. 

The  monsoon  clouds  parted,  the  snows 
of  Kangchenjunga  briefly  unveiled  their 
rose-pink  glory,  and  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  mystery  of  this  incongruous 
merchandise  resolved  itself.  For  the 
Tibetan  traders,  pausing  for  a  drag  among 
the  ice-glazed  boulders,  were  rolling 
themselves  fags  from  none  other  than  the 
Thunderer's  precious  sheets.  Inveterate 
cigarette-smokers  as  they  are,  research 
had  long  since  revealed  to  the  men  of 
Lhasa  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  readily 
available  paper  for  this  purpose.  Having 
scanned  a  by  now  thoroughly  antiquated 
third  leader,  Bob  rolled  himself  a  fag 
with  it,  watched  clouds  close  again  on 
the  dazzling  loveliness  of  his  hill,  then 
saying  goodbye  to  his  chattering  hosts 
addressed  himself  to  the  long  Tetley 
trudge  home. 

I  wonder  how  many  St.  Dunstaners 
were  lucky  enough,  like  myself,  to  catch 
Mike's  interview  on  the  Radio  4  "Today" 
programme  some  short  time  after  his 
return.  It  gave  a  good  idea,  especially 
perhaps  to  a  modest  local  practitioner  like 
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HALF  PAST  WHAT? 

By  Bill  Griffiths 

A  Sportsman's  Night  was  held  recently  in 
London.  It  is  an  annual  event  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  blind 
babies  and  young  people.  Alice  and  I 
were  privileged  to  be  introduced  to  His 
Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  absolutely  charming  and  de- 
lighted everyone  by  drawing  the  raffle 
tickets.  He  asked  me  about  sports  for  the 
disabled  and  was  interested  to  hear  about 
St.  Dunstan's  sports  activities. 

The  Duke  asked  me:  "What  service 
were  you  in,  where  were  you  wounded  ?" 
When  I  told  him  "In  the  Far  East"  he  said, 
"I  have  been  to  your  Reunion  in  Black- 
pool. They  are  a  fine  lot  of  men  and  I  was 
pleased  to  meet  your  President".  Alice 
said  to  H.R.H.  "You  are  coming  to 
Blackpool  again  in  May",  to  which  he 
answered  "Oh!  Am  I?"  and  laughed. 
A  little  later  Alice  told  him  that  we  were 
happy  to  be  in  Buckingham  Palace  on  the 
day  that  Princess  Anne's  baby  was  born, 

Rolling  Home — continued 
myself,  of  the  thrills  and  delights  inherent, 
the  hardships  also,  in  blind  Himalayan 
wayfaring.  Take  heart  Mike;  all  has  not 
yet  been  achieved.  The  Andes  from 
north  to  south,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Antarctica,  the  immeasurable  jungles  of 
the  Orinoco;  all  these  lie  before  your 
boots,  rucksack  and  long  cane. 


and  I  added  that  on  that  day  the  Investiture 
was  ten  minutes  late.  Prince  Philip  asked 
me,  chuckling,  how  I  knew  it  was  ten 
minutes  late.  I  explained.  He  then  ex- 
amined my  Braille  watch  and  asked  me  to 
tell  him  the  time.  I  felt  my  watch  and  told 
him  "It's  half  past".  He  quipped  with  a 
smile  "Half  past  what?"  And  because  I 
had  not  troubled  to  locate  the  hour  finger, 
I  quickly  had  to  do  so  and  told  him  it 
was  half  past  ten.  Prince  Philip  laughed 
heartily  when  I  told  him  that  the  last  time 
I  had  been  caught  out  with  that  question 
was  when  giving  a  talk  to  the  inmates  of 
Lewes  Prison,  Sussex. 

Prince  Philip  rather  astonished  Alice  by 
suddenly  asking  her  "Can  you  ride  a 
horse?"  Alice  replied  "No,  sir,  but  I  can 
just  about  manage  to  ride  a  donkey  on 
Blackpool  beach".  He  laughed  and  then 
said  "You  can't  ride  a  horse  and  I  can't 
speak  Russian,  so  we  are  disabled. 
Everyone  is  disabled  in  some  way". 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

From  Joy  Forster,  Leeds 

Asa  Church  Stretton  St.  Dunstan's  V.A.D., 
who  married  a  St.  Dunstaner,  I  should 
like  to  thank  every  member  of  the  staff  of 
St.  Dunstan's  for  the  kindness,  care  and 
love  Bob,  I  and  our  children  have  received 
throughout  the  years  of  our  wonderful 
married  life. 

We  have  had  nearly  34  years  of  happi- 
ness together  bringing  up  and  enjoying 
our  children,  Ian  and  Hilary,  and  in  due 
course  our  daughter  and  son  by  marriage, 
Kathy  and  Brian  and  also  knowing  the 
joy  of  our  grandchildren,  Paul,  Kate  and 
Andrew. 

I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the  good 
training  Bob  received,  which  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  a  normal  job  and  also  for 
all  the  help  we  have  had,  which  took 
so  many  responsibilities  from  us.  We 
always  were  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
St.  Dunstan's  was  there  behind  us  at 
all  times. 

Thank  you  too  for  the  letters  I  have 
received  in  my  sadness  and  the  help  and 
the  poppies  which  were  a  great  comfort 
and  thank  you  for  my  Bob.  We  met  at 
Denehurst  and  never  forgot  the  happy 
times  we  had  there  and  the  friends  we 
made  and  with  whom  we  have  kept  in 
touch. 
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CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

ENTERTAINMENT  SECTION 

On  behalf  of  the  Section  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  give  a  big  "thank  you"  to 
all  those  St.  Dunstaners,  wives  and 
friends,  who  have  donated  so  generously 
to  the  Royal  Sussex  County  Hospital 
Kidney  Unit  project,  and  due  to  their 
efforts  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the 
fund  is  making  very  good  progress. 

We  congratulate  Bill  Phillips  and 
Johnny  Cope  on  successfully  completing 
their  sponsored  swim  of  1 00  lengths  each 
on  Friday,  7th  March  in  the  swimming 
pool  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  Well  done  chaps, 
and  I  understand  that  Johnny  Simpson 
will  be  doing  his  10  mile  sponsored  walk 
on  27th  April. 

The  special  dance  will  be  held  in  the 
Annexe  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  1 2th  April, 
by  ticket  only  at  £1,  including  buffet. 
Anyone  wishing  to  attend  this  function 
please  contact  Bob  Osborne,  117  Long- 
ridge  Ave.,  Saltdean,  Brighton,  telephone 
Brighton  321 1 5  as  soon  as  possible — and 
we  are  looking  for  your  support  as  all 
proceeds  from  this  dance  will  be  given  to 
the  Kidney  Unit  fund. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  hand  over  a 
cheque  to  a  representative  from  the  Royal 
Sussex  Kidney  Unit  at  our  dance  to  be 
held  in  the  Annexe  on  14th  June,  so  will 
anyone  in  possession  of  sponsor  forms  or 
donations  please  forward  them  to  Bob 
Osborne  at  the  above  address  by  the  end 
of  May.  Thanking  you  all  for  your  co- 
operation. Our  weekly  club  meetings 
have  been  well  attended  and  a  few  out- 
ings are  in  the  pipeline,  dates  will  be 
published  later.  45  members  and  friends 
attended  the  dance  on  8th  March  and 
though  the  number  was  smaller  than 
usual,  it  proved  to  be  another  happy 
evening. 

H.  P REEDY. 


BOWLING 

It  is  with  regret  that  Micky  Robinson  has 
decided  to  resign  as  Captain  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Bowling  Section,  but  our 
thanks  are  extended  to  him  for  his  in- 
valuable help. 


Congratulations  from  Peter  McCormack  for 
Bill  Phillips  and  Johnny  Cope  after  their 
sponsored  swim. 

We  entertained  Rottingdean  Bowls 
Club,  on  29th  February,  and  were  very 
pleased  to  have  Mrs.  Dacre  present  to 
welcome  the  visitors  to  our  Club.  We  all 
had  an  enjoyable  afternoon  and  we  are 
now  looking  forward  to  a  return  match  on 
23rd  May.  We  have  two  more  indoor 
matches  :  Mayford  on  1 4th  March  and  Old 
Woking  on  11th  April.  From  the  Winter 
Aggregate  the  bowlers  are  subscribing 
10p  for  every  point  they  score  towards 
the  Royal  Sussex  County  Hospital  Kidney 
Unit  Fund. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
thanks  to  the  Bowlers  for  electing  me 
their  Captain  and  Chairman. 

W.  DAVIES,  Captain 

MIDLANDS 

We  held  our  February  Club  meeting  on 
Sunday,  9th  February  and  for  once  the 
weather  was  fine  and  sunny.  We  were  all 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  Joan  Cashmore 
was  in  hospital  and  hope  she  soon  will 
be  well  and  strong  again.  Also  Eileen 
Maynard  was  down  with  'flu',  and  we 
send  best  wishes  to  her  and  hope  for  a 
speedy  recovery. 

We  played  off  more  of  our  Domino 
Doubles  contest.  We  also  made  final 
arrangements    for    this    year's    summer 
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CLUB  NEWS— continued 

outing,  which  will  be  on  15th  June.  We 
will  be  going  to  Bourton-on-the-Water 
and  having  a  picnic  lunch,  then  on  to 
Chipping  Campden  to  the  local  Royal 
British  Legion  Club,  who  have  invited  us 
for  an  evening's  entertainment. 

The  ladies  put  on  an  excellent  tea 
again  for  us  and  were  thanked  in  the 
usual  manner.  After  tea  we  had  a  lively 
discussion  on  ways  and  means  of  raising 
funds.  It  was  agreed  that  we  have 
another  bring  and  buy  sale  at  our  April 
meeting.  St.  Dunstaners  who  would  care 
to  join  us  will  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 

/If.  HORDYNIEC 

READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No.  1093 

The  Double  Image 

By  Helen  Maclnnes 
Read  by  Stanley  Pritchard 
Reading  Time  12%  hours 
Professor    Suzmann,     on     his    way    to 
America  after  giving  evidence  at  a  War 
Crimes  trial  in  Nuremburg,  stops  off  in 
Paris.  There  he  recognises  a  former  Nazi 
war  criminal,  long  thought  to  be  dead. 
That  evening,  the  professor  is  murdered  in 
his  hotel  room. 

A  promising  start  to  a  novel  about 
espionage  and  international  skulduggery. 
Alas,  the  book  does  not  live  up  to  this 
early  promise.  I  felt  it  was  far  too  long, 
the  plot  was  too  tortuous  and  more  than 
a  bit  thin  in  spots. 

I  found  it  a  most  forgettable  book. 

Cat.  No.  2253 

Death  in  a  Salubrious  Place 

ByW.  J.Burley 
Read  by  Peter  Gray 
Reading  Time  6\  hours 
Detective  Chief  Superintendent  Wycliffe 
arrives  on  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  to  look 
into  the  mysterious  death  of  Sylvie  Evor 
whose    body    has    been    found    at    the 
bottom    of    a    quarry.    The    pathologist 
declares  she  has  been  murdered  (actually 
the  reader  already  knows  this  -  it  was 
disclosed  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
book). 


But  who  is  the  killer?  Is  it  the  ex- 
boyfriend,  an  ineffectual  young  school- 
teacher with  a  too-protective  mother? 
The  islanders'  money,  so  to  speak,  is  on 
Vince  Peters,  but  then  they  are  naturally 
prejudiced  on  two  counts.  In  the  first 
place  he  is  not  an  islander  and  secondly 
because  he  follows  the  noxious  trade  of 
pop  "star"  with  gold  discs  and  things. 
He  enjoys  a  princely  lifestyle  in  a  palatial 
house  on  the  hill  and  is  busily  corrupting 
the  morals  of  the  youth  of  the  island. 

I  really  can't  say  any  more  without 
giving  away  the  plot.  Suffice  to  say  that 
this  is  a  plain  straightforward  whodunit. 
There  are  one  or  two  minor  shortcomings 
but  on  the  whole  it's  not  at  all  a  bad  read. 

Cat.  No.  381 

The  Paradox  Players 

By  Maureen  Duffy 
Read  by  Arthur  Bush 
Reading  Time  8  hours 
Sym,   a   young   writer  at  outs  with    his 
claustrophobic  world,  his  marriage  on  the 
rocks,  decides  to  make  a  clean  break,  to 
get  away  from  the  rat-race  of  material 
possessions,  a  mortgage  and  the  nine-to- 
five  treadmill. 

He  buys  a  decrepit  houseboat  moored 
at  an  island  in  the  Thames  and  joins  a 
small  community  of  boat-dwellers,  "all  a 
little  bit  mad".  He  becomes  friendly  with 
Walden,  ebullient,  larger  than  life,  with  his 
downtrodden  wife  and  three  children. 

He  also  meets  Sassie,  a  free  un- 
trammelled spirit,  fiercely  independent, 
who  seems  to  have  found,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  what  Sym  is  looking  for. 
Their  relationship  is  passionate,  warm  and 
close  and  yet  threatened  by  influences 
they  cannot  control.  The  end  of  their 
affair  is  inevitable  and  predestined  .  .  . 

What  a  joy  it  is  to  come  across  a  book 
which  not  only  has  a  very  interesting 
story  line,  but  is  written  in  erudite  and 
stylish  English.  A  beautiful  book. 


Solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 

He  lights  all  three  together.  When  the 
six  minute  candle  goes  out  he  pinches 
out  the  nine  minute  one,  leaving  three 
minutes'  burning  time.  When  the  eight 
minute  candles  goes  out  he  re-lights  the 
nine  minute  one — and  11  minutes  are  up 
so  it  is  time  for  the  next  patient. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 

We  congratulate  Dennis  Freeman,  of 
Coventry,  who  has  been  offered  the  post 
of  Assistant  County  Commissioner  for  his 
Scout  County.  This  is  a  particularly 
remarkable  achievement.  Mr.  Freeman 
began  as  a  Venture  Scout  Leader  and 
later  became  Venture  Scout  Commissioner 
for  two  districts.  As  Assistant  County 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Freeman  will  have 
special  responsibility  for  the  progress, 
promotion  and  development  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  Award  Scheme,  within  the 
county  of  the  West  Midlands. 

MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to : 

Mrs.  Netta  Baker,  of  Rhuddlan,  Clwyd, 
is  pleased  to  announce  that  her  son, 
Peter,  was  married  to  Sian  Weston,  on 
28th  December. 

Mr.  Jack  Pryor,  of  Maidstone,  who  was 
married  to  Rita  Williams,  on  1st  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Richards,  of 
Northampton,  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  their  son,  Timothy,  was  married  to 
Hannah  Van  De  Ven,  on  1 5th  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Padley.  of  Saltdean, 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  their  son, 
Tony,  was  married  to  Janice  Donne,  on 
24th  November. 

SILVER  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Newton,  of  Oldham, 
who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  26th  February. 

PEARL  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Paddick,  of  East 
Barnet,  who  celebrated  their  Pearl  Wed- 
ding Anniversary  on  15th  December. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Many  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Bice,  of  West- 
moors,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wed- 
ding Anniversary  on  2nd  March. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dickey,  of  Poole, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  23rd  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Evans,  of  New- 
bury, who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  23rd  March. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING 
Many  congratulationsto : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fitzgerald,  of 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  who  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on  15th 
March. 


BIRTHS 
Congratulationsto: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Murphy,  of  New 
Steventon,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Gavin,  on  7th  February. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulationsto : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cooke,  of  Crewe, 
on  the  birth  of  their  first  grandchild, 
Rebecca,  on  24th  August,  to  their  son 
John  and  his  wife  Avril. 

Mr.  Sidney  Jones,  of  Manchester,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Christopher,  on 
31st  January,  to  his  son  Brian  and  his 
wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Lawton,  of 
Edgware,  on  the  births  of  two  grand- 
children: Richard  was  born  on  7th  Sep- 
tember, to  their  daughter  Maria  and  her 
husband  Ronald,  and  Rebecca  was  born 
on  8th  February,  to  their  son  Dennis  and 
his  wife  Doreen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wa/ly  Leth bridge,  of 
Saltdean,  on  the  birth  of  their  first  grand- 
child, Jennifer  Ann,  on  13th  January,  to 
their  son  Brian  and  his  wife  Vivienne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Muir,  of  Blackpool, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Matthew 
James,  on  8th  January,  to  their  son  Robert 
and  his  wife  Jannette. 
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Family  News 


continued' 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Roake,  of  Catford, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Donna 
Marie,  on  22nd  February,  to  their  daughter 
Janet  and  her  husband  Robert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Smith,  of  Worcester, 
on  the  birth  of  their  first  grandchild, 
David  William,  to  their  daughter  Heather 
and  her  husband  William,  on  5th  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Smith,  of  Lancing, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Paul  John, 
on  19th  February,  to  their  daughter 
Catherine  and  her  husband  John. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Watson,  of 
Barrow-in-Furness,  on  the  birth  of  a 
grandson,  Scott  James,  on  30th  January, 
to  their  daughter  June  and  her  husband 
Alan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wilson,  of  Sunderland,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Marie,  to 
her  son  Raymond  and  his  wife  Jackie. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to : 

Mrs.  Mary  Wernham,  of  Rochford,  on 
the  birth  of  her  first  great  grandchild, 
Pamela  Jane. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Blacker,  of  Peace- 
haven,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Blacker's 
mother.  They  wish  to  thank  their  many 
friends  among  St.  Dunstaners  for  their 
sympathy  and  many  floral  tributes. 

Mr.  Matthew  Eastwood,  of  Sidcup, 
whose  wife,  Alice,  died  on  4th  March. 

Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  Newark,  whose 
wife,  Margaret,  died  at  the  end  of 
February. 

Mrs.  Brenda  Rea,  of  Redcar,  whose 
sister,  Joan,  died  on  8th  March. 

Mr.  George  Rees,  of  Port  Talbot,  whose 
sister,  Margaret,  died  on  23rd  January. 

Mr.  William  Stick/and,  of  Oxford,  whose 
mother  died  on  29th  September. 

Mrs.  Elsie  White,  of  Chilwell,  whose 
mother  died  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yorke,  of  Hull,  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Yorke's  mother  on  5th 
March. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families 
and  friends. 


Squire  Standish  Brooks  Royal  Army  Service 
Corps 

Squire  S.  Brooks,  of  Welwyn  Garden  City,  died 
on  16th  February.  He  was  64  years  old  and  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1 947. 

Mr.  Brooks  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal 
Army  Service  Corps  and  he  was  seriously 
wounded  during  an  air  raid,  when  he  lost  one  eye 
and  severely  damaged  the  other.  Prior  to  his 
enlistment,  Mr.  Brooks  had  worked  as  an  elec- 
trician and  cinema  operator,  so  when  he  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  he  undertook  a  period  of  industrial 
training  and  was  employed  by  a  well-known  firm 
of  electrical  component  manufacturers,  on 
assembly  work.  Mr.  Brooks  retired,  on  health 
grounds,  in  1976. 

Until  recently  Mr.  Brooks  devoted  much  of  his 
spare  time  to  entertaining  the  old  and  the  handi- 


capped. In  1974  the  Evening  News  wrote  an 
article  about  him,  entitled:  "Brooky  keeps  them 
happy",  describing  how  he  sang  and  played  with 
his  three-piece  band  in  clubs  for  the  blind, 
orphanages  and  homes  for  the  old  and  handi- 
capped. He  gave  more  than  100  performances 
each  year.  Mr.  Brooks  appeared  on  television 
twice.  The  first  time  was  when  he  appeared  in  the 
"Man  Alive"  programme  whilst  he  was  entertain- 
ing patients  in  the  Dane  End  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Home  and  later  he  appeared  in  an  episode  of 
"The  World  at  War". 

Despite  his  deteriorating  health,  Mr.  Brooks 
remained  remarkably  cheerful  and  as  active  as 
possible,  he  enjoyed  listening  to  music  and  to  his 
talking  books  as  well  as  the  occasional  visits  to 
Ian  Fraser  House  and  holidays  with  his  family. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Elizabeth,  and  two  children. 
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Kenneth  Cole    Royal  Artillery 

Mr.  Kenneth  James  William  Cole,  of  Lymm, 
died  suddenly  on  7th  March.  He  was  58  years  old. 

Mr.  Cole  served  as  a  Bombardier  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  from  1939  until  he  was  discharged  in 
1945  after  he  was  wounded  by  an  explosion  of 
an  anti-personnel  mine.  He  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
in  1952  and  after  a  period  of  training  took  up 
industrial  work  in  Bristol.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Cole 
was  forced  to  give  up  this  work  after  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  due  to  ill  health.  He  then 
took  up  joinery,  which  gave  him  a  satisfying 
hobby-occupation,  working  for  our  Stores  and 
fulfilling  private  orders. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Betsy,  and  four  children. 


Arthur  Batchelier  Coveney 

Arthur  Coveney,  of  Dover,  died  on  6th  March. 
He  was  80  years  old. 

Mr.  Coveney  was  in  a  reserved  occupation  in 
World  War  II  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer  and  was 
working  on  Coastal  Defence  in  Dover  Harbour 
when  he  was  wounded  by  an  enemy  shell,  which 
was  shot  over  the  Channel  the  day  after  D-Day. 
Mr.  Coveney  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1975  and 
continued  to  live  in  Dover  until  1979,  when  he 
moved  temporarily  to  London  and  then  to  Ian 
Fraser  House. 

He  leaves  a  son  and  a  daughter. 


Robert  Forster    Royal  Artillery 

Mr.  Robert  Forster,  of  Leeds,  died  suddenly  on 
25th  February. 

Mr.  Forster  joined  the  1 1 4th  Field  Regiment  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  in  1940  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  he  was  blinded  by  shell  fragments, 
in  1944,  whilst  on  active  service  as  a  Gunner. 
He  was  discharged  in  1945  and  was  the  proud 
holder  of  the  Burma  Star  and  other  military 
medals. 

Mr.  Forster  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1945  and 
undertook  a  period  of  training  in  telephony  and 
in  1946  commenced  employment  with  Barclays 
Bank  in  Leeds,  where  he  was  a  highly  valued  and 
popular  member  of  staff,  until  he  had  to  retire  in 
1976,  on  health  grounds. 

Mr.  Forster's  funeral  was  attended  by  members 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  Association  and  members 
of  the  Chapel  Allerton  Conservative  Club,  of 
which  he  was  President  Elect  and  was  due  to 
receive  his  chain  of  office  in  March.  Mr.  Forster 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Association 
and  the  colour  party  and  flag  of  the  Association 
were  at  the  church  door.  In  the  congregation 
were  members  of  the  North  Leeds  Cricket  Club, 
Barclays  Bank  and  all  members  of  his  close-knit 
family. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Joyce,  and  two  children, 
Ian  and  Hilary. 


George  Farrant    Royal  Field  Artillery 

George  Farrant,  of  Eastbourne,  died  on  25th 
February.  He  was  85  years  old. 

Mr.  Farrant  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal 
Field  Artillery.  Having  been  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Army  since  1  91 0,  he  was  automatically 
mobilised  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  In  1  91  7 
Mr.  Farrant  was  wounded  at  Nieuport,  whilst  on 
active  service  and  subsequently  was  the  victim  of 
mustard  gas  keratitis.  Mr.  Farrant's  sight  de- 
teriorated gradually  over  the  years,  but  he  did  not 
join  St.  Dunstan's  until  1974,  after  he  had  heard 
an  "In  Touch"  programme  and  contacted  the 
relevant  authorities.  However,  before  this  he 
worked  as  a  postman  and  then  as  a  taxi  driver 
until  his  retirement. 

Despite  being  nearly  80  years  old  when  he 
joined  St.  Dunstan's,  Mr.  Farrant  frequently 
visited  Ian  Fraser  House  and  wanted  to  undertake 
some  hobby  training  and  a  typing  course.  He  was 
the  oldest  St.  Dunstaner  ever  to  have  passed  a 
typing  test  and,  as  a  result,  was  featured  in  the 
Eastbourne  Gazette.  He  also  mastered  some 
basketwork  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
Matron  Pass  and  all  the  members  of  staff  for  his 
cheerfulness  and  determination  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Farrant  enjoyed  listening  to  his  talking 
books,  attending  our  Reunions  and  the  company 
of  his  fellow  St.  Dunstaners. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Lillian,  and  a  son. 


Stanley  Charles  Foyle  12th  Battalion  Devon 
Airborne  Division 

Stanley  Foyle,  of  Mitcham,  died  on  21st 
February.  He  was  57  years  old  and  had  been 
seriously  ill  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Foyle  served  as  a  Private  with  the  12th 
Battalion,  Devon  Airborne  Division,  from  1941. 
However,  whilst  on  active  service  in  Belgium,  in 
1945,  he  suffered  severe  head  injuries  and  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  a  few  months  later. 

Before  the  war,  Mr.  Foyle  had  been  an 
apprentice  electrician,  therefore  he  undertook  a 
period  of  industrial  training  and  successfully 
mastered  drilling  and  assembly  work.  He  was 
employed  as  a  capstan  lathe  operator  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  Mr.  Foyle  was  forced  to 
retire  in  1971  due  to  ill  health. 

Mr.  Foyle  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  at  the 
Brighton  Homes. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Charlotte,  and  three  sons. 


Harold  Hitchen     King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps 

Mr.  Harold  Hitchen  of  Nelson,  Lancashire,  died 
on  2nd  March.  He  was  80  years  old. 

Mr.  Hitchen  served  as  a  Rifleman  in  the  King's 
Royal  Rifle  Corps  from  his  enlistment  in  1917, 
until  he  was  discharged  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  having  been  the  victim  of  a 
mustard  gas  attack. 
In  civilian  life  Mr.  Hitchen  was  an   insurance 
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agent  and  when  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's,  in  1  961 , 
he  competently  undertook  a  period  of  training  in 
typing,  Braille  and  handicrafts.  In  earlier  years, 
Mr.  Hitchen  and  his  wife,  Grace,  were  active 
members  of  local  blind  clubs  and  although  Mr. 
Hitchen  only  learnt  to  dance  after  his  sight  failed, 
he  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal,  in  1966,  by  the 
Burnley  Civilian  Blind  Centre.  This  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  teacher,  Mrs.  Hitchen,  who  was 
herself  a  Silver  Medallist.  Mr.  Hitchen  also  en- 
joyed listening  to  the  radio  and  talking  books,  as 
well  as  holidaying  abroad.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchen 
celebrated  their  Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary 
in  August  1979. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Grace,  and  a  daughter, 
Thelma. 


Michael  Stacey     Royal  Navy 

Mr.  Michael  Edward  Stacey,  of  Peterborough, 
died  on  5th  March.  He  suffered  a  long  and  serious 
illness  and  was  82  years  old  and  had  been  a 
St.  Dunstaner  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Stacey  served  as  a  Leading  Seaman  in  the 
Royal  Navy  from  his  enlistment  in  1912,  until  he 
was  discharged  in  1946,  following  deprivation  in 
a  Japanese  Prisoner  of  War  Camp,  in  Hong  Kong . 
As  a  result  of  this  his  health  and  eyesight 
seriously  deteriorated  over  the  years.  He  was 
devotedly  nursed  by  his  wife,  Hilda.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stacey  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary in  November  1  975  and  would  have  had  their 
Pearl  Wedding  Anniversary  this  year. 

Mr.  Stacey  leaves  a  widow,  Hilda,  and  two 
stepsons. 


Albert  Victor  Robinson     Royal  Artillery 

Albert  Robinson,  formerly  of  Leamington  Spa, 
but  latterly  resident  in  Pearson  House,  died  on 
1  5th  February.  He  was  89  years  old. 

Mr.  Robinson  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  having  been  embodied  into  this 
regiment  as  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Army, 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Mr.  Robinson  was 
wounded  in  1916,  when  he  suffered  head 
injuries  and  later,  in  1918  was  gassed  while 
serving  in  France. 

However,  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  join  St. 
Dunstan's  until  1977  and  he  became  a  resident 
of  Pearson  House  two  years  ago.  He  settled  in 
very  happily  there,  enjoying  the  company  of  his 
fellow  St.  Dunstaners.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  the  staff  at  Pearson  House. 


John  Henry  Tallett  7th  Royal  Warwickshire 
Regiment 

John  Tallett,  formerly  of  Coventry,  latterly 
resident  in  Pearson  House,  died  on  1 7th  February. 
He  was  87  years  old. 

Mr.  Tallett  enlisted  in  the  7th  Royal  Warwick- 
shire Regiment  in  1914  and  was  discharged  in 
1  91  9  holdingthe  rank  of  Sergeant.  Duringthe  First 
World  War,  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  whilst 
on  active  service,  and  although  he  was  able  to 
work  as  a  bodymaker  with  Daimler  until  his 
retirement  in  1958,  his  eyesight  deteriorated  and 
he  eventually  became  a  permanent  resident  in  a 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
in  1976. 

Mr.  Tallett  had  been  a  widower  for  some  years 
and  was  devoted  to  his  son,  daughter-in-law  and 
grandchildren  with  whom  he  was  in  close  touch. 


Andrew  William  Rutledge     Pioneer  Corps 

Mr.  Andrew  Rutledge,  of  Belfast,  died  on  6th 
March.  He  was  67  years  old  and  had  been  ill  for 
many  years  and  had  been  a  member  of  St. 
Dunstan's  for  33  years. 

Mr.  Rutledge  joined  the  Pioneer  Corps,  in 
1  943,  and  was  discharged  in  1  947,  with  the  rank 
of  Sergeant,  after  a  serious  road  accident  whilst 
on  active  service  in  Germany. 

After  a  period  of  training,  in  1  948,  Mr.  Rutledge 
began  trading  as  a  tobacconist  and  confectioner, 
in  Belfast.  He  ran  a  successful  business  with  his 
wife,  Sheila.  However,  by  1968  his  health  was 
deteriorating  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
business.  In  his  retirement,  Mr.  Rutledge  looked 
forward  to  visits  from  his  family  and  numerous 
friends  and  he  enjoyed  listening  to  the  radio  and 
talking  books. 

Mr.  Rutledge  was  a  devoted  family  man  and 
was  lovingly  cared  for  by  his  wife  for  many  years. 
He  leaves  a  widow.  Sheila,  and  two  daughters, 
Lucinda  and  Daphne. 


William  Watkinson     24th  Lancers 

William  Watkinson,  of  Croston,  Lancashire, 
died  on  9th  February.  He  was  70  years  old. 

Mr.  Watkinson  joined  the  24th  Lancers  with 
the  rank  of  Trooper  in  1942.  However,  while 
serving  in  France,  in  1944, he  was  blinded 
following  a  shell  explosion.  He  joined  St.  Dun- 
stan's the  same  year  and,  having  been  a  carpenter 
in  civilian  life,  Mr.  Watkinson  undertook  a  period 
of  industrial  training.  He  was  employed  by  Ley- 
land  Motors,  where  he  was  a  valued  employee, 
working  on  inspection  for  25  years.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  watch  for  his  long  service,  but 
at  his  own  request  the  watch  was  a  lady's  wrist 
watch,  which  he  gave  to  his  wife,  Mary.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Watkinson  had  been  married  for  over  40 
years,  when  his  wife  died  in  1 974. 

After  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Watkinson  went  to 
live  with  his  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Joan  Jackson, 
and  her  family,  who  cared  for  him  devotedly  until 
shortly  before  his  death,  when  seriously  de- 
teriorating health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  a  residential  home. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 

"This  Is  Your  Life" 

"This  Is  Your  Life"  is  one  of  television's  most  popular  programmes  and  once 
again  all  of  us  at  St.  Dunstan's  will  have  had  a  special  interest  in  it.  Many 
readers  will  have  seen  the  programme  on  the  16th  April,  when  physio- 
therapist Michael  Tetley  was  the  fifth  St.  Dunstaner  to  be  featured  in  the 
series,  and  there  is  an  article  about  it  on  another  page  in  this  Review. 

On  behalf  of  all  your  friends,  Mike,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  life  full 
of  interest,  excitement  and  valuable  work.  Congratulations,  too,  to  you  and 
Thelma,  with  Lynne,  Susan  and  Mary,  on  a  most  successful  broadcast! 

Unwelcome  Visitors 

A  St.  Dunstaner  at  the  Brighton  Reunion  suggested  that  I  wrote  something 
for  the  Review  about  security  in  the  home  and  I  am  glad  to  meet  his 
request.  He  told  me  about  an  elderly  civilian  blind  widow  who  had  opened 
her  front  door  to  some  young  men,  who  then  pushed  her  aside  and  robbed 
the  house. 

It  is  sensible  these  days  to  take  reasonable  safety  precautions  and  the 
most  important  of  these  is  not  to  open  the  front  or  back  door,  especially 
at  night,  without  checking  who  is  there.  A  chain  on  the  door  will  help  one 
to  do  this,  as  will  some  other  devices,  but  whatever  method  one  uses  the 
aim  is  the  same — to  make  sure  the  caller  is  welcome  before  one  opens  the 
door. 

If  any  St.  Dunstaners  or  widows  would  like  help  about  this,  the  Estate 
Department  would  be  pleased  to  advise  them. 
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DERBY  SWEEPSTAKE 

Do  remember  to  apply  for  Derby 
Sweepstake  tickets.  The  closing  date  is 
Wednesday,  14th  May.  The  tickets  are 
20p  each  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
with  your  cheque  or  postal  order  to  the 
D.S.S.  Department,  at  Headquarters.  St. 
Dunstaners  only,  please,  apply  as  soon 
as  possible. 


SPORTS  WEEKEND 

Is  there  insufficient  interest  in  sports 
to  enable  St.  Dunstan's  to  continue  to 
hold  an  annual  sports  weekend?  So  far 
only  seven  replies  have  reached  the  Sports 
Officer  from  St.  Dunstaners  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  published  in  our 
March  issue.  Obviously  the  event  planned 
for  7th/8th  June  will  have  to  be  cancelled 
unless  there  is  a  much  greater  response. 


COVER  PICTU  R  E :  Stewart  Harris  revisits  Thames  Matex  oil  terminal.  Behind  him  are  the  six  tanks 
that  held  his  first  shipment  of  oil.  See 'Man  of  Spirit'  beginning  on  centre  pages. 


PENSIONS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Services 
has  now  given  details  of  the  proposed 
increases  in  pensions  and  allowances 
which  are  that  the  basic  100%  disability 
pension,  at  present  at  the  rate  of  £38.00, 
will  go  up  to  £44.30  a  week  and  there  are 
to  be  corresponding  increases  in  those 
allowances  which  are  to  be  raised. 

For  the  war  widow  who  is  under  65 
years  of  age,  her  basic  pension  is  to  go 
up  to  £35.30  from  the  present  rate  of 
£30.20.  Age  allowances  are  to  be  in- 
creased to  £3.45  a  week  for  the  widow 
aged  between  65  and  70  years,  and  for 
the  widow  aged  70  years  and  over,  the 
allowance  is  to  be  increased  to  £6.90 
a  week. 

The  increases  are  to  take  effect  from 
the  week  commencing  23rd  November 
and  the  October  issue  of  the  Review  will 
contain  a  supplement  carrying  more 
detailed  information.  Should  St.  Dun- 
staners  and  St.  Dunstaners'  widows  have 
any  enquiries  in  the  meantime,  would 
they  please  address  them  to  Mr.  L.  A. 
Slade,  our  Pensions  Officer  at  Head- 
quarters. 

Two  examples  of  the  proposed  revised 
payments  are  set  out  below : — 


NEWS  FROM  CANADA 

1979  was  International  Year  of  the 
Child  and  Family  in  British  Columbia  and 
many  received  awards  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  children.  One  such  was  Mr. 
Harvey  Lynes,  President  of  the  B.C. 
Chapter  of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Associa- 
tion, who  accepted  recognition  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  for  their  work  in  pro- 
viding bursaries  for  visually  impaired 
students.  Annually,  the  Association  offers 
bursaries  to  deserving  blind  students 
across  the  country,  Mr.  Lynes  said,  "It  is 
gratifying  to  present  the  cheques  knowing 
how  vital  it  is  for  the  visually  impaired  to 
obtain  appropriate  education  leading  to 
competitive  employment". 

Mr.  Lynes  received  his  special  award 
at  a  Presentation  Night  held  at  the  Hotel 
Vancouver  last  September.  The  awards 
were  presented  by  Lady  Soames,  Chair- 
man of  the  United  Kingdom  Association 
for  the  International  Year  of  the  Child, 
who  told  the  audience  that  the  awards 
stand  for  a  "vision  of  the  world.  A  world 
where  all  children  are  loved,  nourished, 
educated  and  clothed."  We  congratulate 
Harvey  and  Eleanor  Lynes  and  the  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  Association. 


Examples  of  Pensions 


Employable 

Totally  Blind 

Present 

New 

Basic  Pension 

£38.00 

£44.30 

Constant  Attendance 

Allowance 

15.20 

17.70 

Comforts  Allowance 

6.60 

7.70 

Wife's  Allowance 

0.60 

0.60 

£60.40 

£70.30 

Unemployable 

Totally  Blind 

Present 

New 

Basic  Pension 

£38.00 

£44.30 

Constant  Attendance 

Allowance 

15.20 

17.70 

Comforts  Allowance 

6.60 

7.70 

Unemployability 

Supplement 

24.70 

28.80 

Wife's  Allowance 

14.60 

16.90 

Invalidity  Allowance 

1.55 

1.75 

£100.65 

£117.15 

FAR   EAST  EX-P.O.W.   REUNION 

All  members  who  wish  to  attend  the 
FEPOW  Reunion,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  on 
12th— 14th  September,  should  contact 
Miss  Bridger,  at  Headquarters  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  later  than  30th  June. 
Please  tell  her  if  you  will  have  your  own 
escort  for  one  or  both  of  the  social 
evenings,  arranged  for  12th  and  13th 
September. 


CASSETTE   LIBRARY  ADDITIONS 

The  following  C90  has  been  added  to 
the  Amateur  Radio  cassette  library: 
R25  Talk  by  Henry  Hatch  at  1980  AGM, 
on  his  experiences  with  the  BBC. 

A  set  of  diagrams  and  sketches  which 
accompany  the  Practical  Wireless  cas- 
settes R24  will  shortly  be  available. 
Please  write  to  the  Public  Relations 
Department  at  Headquarters  if  you  would 
like  a  copy.  The  diagrams  are  not  in 
Braille  and  you  will  need  a  sighted 
person  to  explain  them. 
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M/ss  Carlton,  on  a  visit  from  Australia,  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Reunion.  She  is  seen  here  with 
Peggy  and  Dick  Brett. 


BRIGHTON  REUNION 

The  1980  reunion  season  opened  at  the 
Bedford  Hotel,  Brighton,  on  28th  March. 
March  was  going  out  like  a  lion  as  the 
wind  swept  across  the  Brighton  front 
and  all  the  company  were  glad  to  enter  the 
calm  of  the  Bedford's  reception  area, 
greet  old  friends  and  find  a  drink. 

They  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ion  Garnett-Orme  and  found  other  old 
friends  among  their  guests  in  Sir  Edwin 
Arrowsmith,  of  St.  Dunstan's  Council, 
Mr.  K.  S.  C.  Phillips,  Sussex  Grocers' 
Association  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre. 
Heading  the  representative  members  of 
the  staff  at  the  reunion  was  our  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  C.  Weisblatt. 

Altogether  222  guests  sat  down  to 
lunch  including  17  St.  Dunstaners  from 
the  First  War  and  73  from  the  Second  or 
later  campaigns. 

Speaking  after  lunch  Mr.  Garnett-Orme 
said  that  the  Brighton  reunion  was  always 
a  large  and  successful  gathering  which  he 
and  Mrs  Garnett-Orme  enjoyed  attending. 
He  began  with  some  good  news:  "Peter 
McCormack  has  had  his  operation.  The 
kidney  transplant  has  gone  well  and, 
while  it  is  early  days  to  say  anything 
definite,  all  goes  well.  We  wish  him  all 
the  best  of  luck." 


Mr.  Garnett-Orme  then  spoke  of  two 
other  absent  friends;  "Mr.  Wills  has  had 
his  hip  operation  and  is  now  recuperating. 
He  is  in  good  form  and  sent  me  a  note 
saying  he  was  sorry  to  miss  the  reunion 
and  asking  to  be  remembered  to  every- 
one. Mr.  Fawcett  is  in  America,  enjoying 
a  well-earned  holiday  with  his  family 
and  I  have  a  message  from  him  to  say  he 
is  sorry  to  miss  the  reunion  and  sends  all 
good  wishes.  These  two  both  gave  a  large 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  positions  of  great 
responsibility.  Our  gratitude  to  them 
is  deep  indeed.  We  wish  them  both, 
with  members  of  their  family,  well  in 
return". 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  names  of 
the  guests,  retired  members  of  staff  and 
staff  members  present  at  the  reunion, 
he  referred  particularly  to  Miss  Stewart 
and  Miss  Blebta  who  had  organised  the 
occasion.  He  then  introduced  one  of  the 
guests,  Dr.  John  O'Hara,  whose  remini- 
scences of  27  years  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
neatly  interspersed  with  jokes,  brought 
an  ovation  from  the  audience. 

Jim  Padley  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  St.  Dunstan's  which  he  also  extended 
to  include  the  Sussex  Grocers'  Associa- 


tion.  He  thanked  Dr.  O'Hara  for  his 
amusing  speech  and  congratulated  St. 
Dunstaner  Ernie  Ould  on  his  birthday. 
"We,  especially  members  of  the  Brighton 
Bowling  Section,  are  very  pleased  to  see 
him  here  today,  up  and  about  again",  he 
said. 

Mr.  Padley  said,  "This  is  1980  and  St. 
Dunstan's  was  founded  in  1915.  The 
organisation  has  reached  its  65th  birth- 
day— the  time  of  retirement — but  there  is 
no  retirement  for  St.  Dunstan's  as  it 
continues  its  support  for  us  over  the 
years."  He  had  a  word  of  welcome  for 
Dr.  Stilwell  and  promised  him  the  support 
of  St.  Dunstaners  in  his  work  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Brighton  Homes. 

Mr.  Padley  concluded  by  thanking 
Miss  Stewart  and  Miss  Blebta  and  the 
staff  of  the  Bedford  Hotel  for  the  excellent 
reunion.  He  said  it  was  good  to  hear  the 


news  of  Peter  McCormack  and  reported 
that  the  Brighton  Club  appeal  for  the 
Royal  Sussex  Kidney  Unit  had  reached 
£980. 

Only  a  little  later,  Bob  Osborne, 
organiser  of  the  Kidney  Unit  Appeal,  was 
able  to  announce  that  following  further 
donations  received  at  the  reunion  the 
fund  had  passed  the  £1,000  mark.  This 
was  further  increased  when  a  toy  fox, 
made  and  dressed  by  Mrs.  Betty  Stanley, 
was  auctioned  and  sold  for  £18.  The 
lucky  St.  Dunstaner  who  bought  the  toy 
was  Mr.  Elmer  Richards. 

After  luncheon  there  was  a  showing  of 
the  new  St.  Dunstan's  film,  To  Live 
Again',  which  was  very  well  received. 
The  afternoon  continued  with  the  more 
usual  reunion  activities;  yarning  with 
friends,  dancing  to  the  orchestra  and,  at 
tea,  the  prize  draw. 


VISIT  TO   ISRAEL— by  Joe  Humphrey 


On  22nd  February  a  party  of  56  people 
boarded  a  jumbo  jet  bound  for  a  two 
week  holiday  in  Israel.  The  party  consisted 
of  members  of  the  Commando  Associa- 
tion and  their  wives,  including  Bill  Shea 
and  myself.  We  were  going  to  Netanyah 
which  is  about  30  miles  north  of  Tel 
Aviv. 

The  trip  was  instigated  by  Zwei  Zwet 
(no.  two  Commando)  an  Israeli  who 
served  with  the  British  Commandos,  in 
the  Second  World  War.  He  thought  up 
this  idea  when  he  visited  London  last 
year.  Zwei  lost  both  his  legs  in  action 
with  our  forces  in  Italy,  in  1945,  and  he 
lost  his  son,  a  Colonel  in  the  Israeli 
Defence  Forces,  on  the  Golan  Heights. 
Zwei  has  other  sons,  one  of  whom  we 
met.  He  is  a  Major  in  the  I.D.F.  and  he  has 
lost  one  eye  and  has  been  wounded  in  the 
lungs. 

A  very  full  programme  had  been  arran- 
ged for  us,  and  much  of  it  was  as  guests 
of  the  I.D.F.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the 
Golan  Heights,  on  the  border  with  Syria 
to  a  frontier  observation  post  overlooking 
No  Man's  Land,  where  peace  is  preserved 
by  the  United  Nations'  Forces.  We  stood 
on  a  high  point  looking  down  at  the 
whole  countryside,  then  we  went  through 
a  bunker  and  into  the  tunnels  under  the 
hill.  This  area  is  very  important  to  Israel 


and  consists  of  rough,  bleak,  rocky 
terrain.  This  isolated  spot  is  an  unattrac- 
tive tour  of  duty  to  the  Israeli  Forces, 
where  the  soldiers  are  stationed  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  Israeli  Army 
consists  of  conscripted  soldiers,  called- 
up  reservists  and  regular  soldiers.  We 
were  instructed  to  follow  our  leader  very 
carefully  as  this  area  is  heavily  mined, 
since  the  Russian-armed  Syrian  Forces 
are  a  constant  threat  to  the  Israelis. 

After  a  most  delicious  chicken  lunch, 
we  saw  a  demonstration  of  the  skill  of  a 
'Chariot'  Israeli-built  tank.  This  was  most 
impressive  and  brought  the  thrill  of  action 
to  the  nostrils  of  all  the  ex-Commandos 
there.  Its  105mm  cannon  fired  stationary, 
on  the  move  and  at  prepared  targets, 
some  of  which  were  1J  miles  away,  and 
then  it  machine-gunned  an  imaginary 
hostile  infantry,  completing  the  display 
with  a  hand  grenade  attack  from  the 
Tank  Commander. 

We  also  visited  Telnorf  and  the  Para- 
chute Training  School.  It  was  quite 
enthralling  to  watch  how  the  nylon 
parachutes  were  hung  in  an  airflow  for 
24  hours  after  use  to  reduce  the  static. 
They  are  repacked  by  girl  soldiers,  being 
repaired  if  necessary,  and  then  inspected 
five  times.  Then  they  are  stored  for 
future  use.  The  parachutes  are  used  150 


VISIT  TO  ISRAEL— continued 

times  before  being  scrapped.  We  were 
then  shown  how  the  Parachute  Division 
starts  its  land  training.  In  mock-up 
dummy  aircraft  bodies  they  begin  training 
b/  learning  how  to  sit,  stand  and  leave 
the  aircraft,  followed  by  a  drill  of  a  five 
second  pause,  by  shouting  out  "21,  22, 
23",  in  Hebrew,  so  that  if  their  parachutes 
fail  to  open,  a  reserve  'chute  can  be 
released.  The  spare  'chute  is  buckled 
across  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  Some 
'chutes,  used  for  dropping  supplies  and 
vehicles,  can  support  up  to  one  ton  in 
weight.  The  various  apparatus  for  simu- 
lating 'drops'  in  some  cases  resembled 
the  old  'Death  Slide',  used  by  Comman- 
dos when  we  soaked  our  toggle  ropes  in 
water  to  reduce  friction  and  slid  from  the 
top  of  a  tall  tree  on  one  side  of  a  river, 
to  the  base  of  a  tree  on  the  other  side. 

Later  we  went  on  to  the  Scientific 
Research  Training  Establishment.  It  is 
named  after  Chaim  Weitzmann,  the 
first  President  of  Israel.  We  spent  some 
time  looking  at  his  personal  possessions, 
which  unfortunately  were  mostly  under 
glass,  but  I  was  able  to  feel  his  bronze 
bust  in  detail  and  we  saw  an  interesting 
slide  show  about  the  Institute  and  apart 
from  some  members  of  the  party  scrump- 
ing  fruit  in  an  orange  plantation,  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  was  uneventful. 

Missile  Ship 

Our  trip  to  the  Naval  Base,  at  Haifa, 
included  a  tour  of  a  Missile  Ship  which 
was  a  most  effective  craft  carrying  two 
guns,  76mm  for'ard  and  40mm  aft,  with 
four  missile-firing  weapons.  All  this  is 
controlled  electronically  from  the  Opera- 
tions Room,  below  deck,  so  that  during 
action  none  of  the  crew  are  on  the  upper 
deck.  The  vessel  is  powered  by  four 
3,600hp  engines  and  can  attain  a  speed 
of  36  knots.  We  saw  a  patrol  boat  which 
operates  constantly  off  the  coast,  to 
prevent  landings  from  the  sea  by  Lebanese 
terrorists.  While  we  were  there  there  was 
an  attack  on  a  bus  full  of  women  and 
children.  On  our  way  back  we  spent  a  few 
hours  at  Kibbutz  Maabarot.  We  had  lunch 
there  and  went  out  into  the  plantations  of 
avocado  pears,  persimmons,  mangoes 
and  citrus  fruit.  This  Kibbutz  also  had  a 
large  dairy  farm.  The  day  was  rounded 
off,    back    at    our    hotel,     by    General 


(retired)  Haim  Laskov,  who  gave  us  a 
very  interesting  talk  about  Israel  and  all 
it  stands  for.  He  held  the  audience  spell- 
bound. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Nazareth, 
Tiberias  and  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  We 
had  a  wonderful  meal  in  a  restaurant 
overlooking  the  Sea.  We  visited  the 
remains  of  Peter  the  disciple's  house 
and  the  place  where  the  miracle  of  the 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes  took  place,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
day  had  begun  with  a  visit  to  the  Carmel 
Winery.  Everyone,  especially  those  with 
hangovers,  enjoyed  a  wine  tasting — at 
9.30  a.m. 

More  Revealing 

On  Sunday  morning  Bill  and  I  were 
invited,  by  a  doubly  handicapped  ex- 
serviceman,  (he  was  semi-sighted  and  a 
double  amputee)  to  go  to  the  home  of 
another  disabled  veteran  who  lived  on  a 
Kibbutz.  This  was  more  revealing  than 
our  other  visits  to  Kibbutzim  had  been  as 
we  were  in  the  home  of  a  Kibbutznik, 
where  we  had  fruit  juice,  coffee  and  cakes 
in  the  house.  The  house  was  very  com- 
fortably furnished  and  very  well  designed. 
We  enjoyed  lots  of  international  con- 
versation when  all  the  other  friends  and 
relatives  arrived  to  see  us.  On  this  particu- 
lar weekend  the  Festival  of  Purim  was 
celebrated.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Israeli 
holidays  not  predominated  by  religion 
and  a  festive  air  was  abroad  throughout 
the  Kibbutz. 

The  following  day  a  long  tour  was 
arranged,  starting  with  a  wreath-laying 
ceremony  at  Ramla  British  War  Cemetery, 
then  we  continued  on  to  Jerusalem. 
There  had  been  some  speculation  as  to 
whether  we  could  get  there,  as  about 
eight  inches  of  snow  had  fallen  and  Bill 
had  been  in  contact  with  another  local 
ham  radio  operator  who  said  he  thought 
the  road  was  closed.  However,  freezing 
cold  and  soaking  wet,  since  the  bright 
sun  had  melted  the  top  of  the  snow  and 
the  steep  streets  were  running  with  deep 
water  and  slush,  we  'did'  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  the  14  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
the  Western  Wall,  saw  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  the  Church  of  All  Nations  and 
came  home  frozen  and  exhausted — trust 
the  Commandos  to  go  out  on  a  day  like 
that. 


At  the  Car  me  I  Winery. 


By  now  everyone  had  colds  and  sore 
throats,  including  the  Doctor  in  the  party, 
so  we  were  all  delighted  when  the  sun 
came  out  the  next  day  and  we  were  able 
to  sunbathe  and  restore  some  colour  to 
our  pale  cheeks.  Some  of  our  party  spent 
the  day  at  the  Dead  Sea  and  Massada, 
but  as  I  had  been  there  before,  I  opted  out 
of  that  one. 

Our  final  excursion  was  to  Beit  Halo- 
chem,  the  Home  of  the  Warriors,  a  re- 
habilitation centre  run  by  the  Zahal 
Disabled  Veterans'  Organisation  for  the 
disabled  soldiers.  It  is  non-residential, 
but  provides  for  all  the  social  and  sporting 
needs  of  a  man  with  any  war-disability, 
who  is  then  entitled  to  become  a  member. 
Members  can  bring  their  familes  to  spend 
the  day  and  all  kinds  of  facilities  are 
available  for  the  men,  their  wives  and 
children.  There  is  an  Olympic-size  outdoor 
swimming  pool,  as  well  as  an  indoor, 
heated  one.  They  have  a  fully-equipped 
gymnasium,  with  four  or  five  static  cycles 
and  about  six  pieces  of  multi  gym  appara- 
tus. There  is  an  enormous  hall  marked 
with  courts  for  basket  ball,  volley  ball  and 
goal  ball  and  a  very  well-equipped 
shooting  range  for  use  with  .22  and  air 
guns.  Six  people  can  fire  at  the  same 
time  and  they  have  particularly  sophisti- 
cated equipment  for  blind  people  to  use. 
The  Israeli  Government  look  after  its 
disabled  veterans  very  well.  They  provide 
them  with  a,  virtually,  free  car — either  a 
1 .8  Pugeot  or  a  Volvo — it  depends  on  the 
degree  of  disability,  for  example  a 
doubly  handicapped  person  will  receive  a 
larger  car.  A  house  is  also  provided  free, 


up  to  110  square  metres.  If  the  ex- 
serviceman  requires  a  larger  house,  he 
only  pays  for  the  area  in  excess  of  the 
1 10  square  metres. 

The  highlight  of  the  trip  to  Beit 
Halochem  was  a  meeting  with  the  En- 
tebbe Commandos.  It  was  they,  in  1976, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  world, 
who  flew  into  Uganda  to  free  the  hostages 
taken  in  Athens  by  hijackers.  They  only 
lost  one  Israeli  soldier. 

The  leader  of  the  expedition  talked  to 
us,  telling  us  how  the  raid  was  conceived, 
planned  and  carried  out — it  was  quite 
breathtaking.  The  only  man  injured  on 
this  raid  is  very  seriously  paralysed  and 
has  only  slight  movement  in  one  hand 
and  can  move  his  head.  Bill  and  I  met 
him  and  talked  to  him  for  some  time.  The 
Commandos  who  took  part  in  the  raid 
are  not  identified  by  name,  or  rank,  for 
security  reasons. 

When  the  fortnight  came  to  an  end,  we 
flew  out  in  bright  sunshine  with  everyone 
hoping  that  it  would  not  be  too  long 
before  the  whole  exercise  could  be 
repeated.  Furthermore,  we  were  delighted 
to  be  told  that  the  Jewish  Ex-Service- 
men's Association,  in  Britain,  had  paid 
for  a  tree  to  be  planted  in  the  Forest  of 
Heroes,  at  Ramla,  for  each  British 
Commando  killed  in  action  in  World 
War  II  (1 ,706  in  all)  and  their  names  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  goatskin  in  remembrance 
and  in  memory  of  our  visit.  All  of  us  had 
been  given  an  Israeli  Army  cap  badge  and 
the  badge  of  the  Israeli  Veterans  Or- 
ganisation, which  will  remind  us  of  the 
very  memorable  visit.  Shalom  ! 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome 
St.  Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership.  The  Review  hopes  they  will 
settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Herbert  William  Allen-Smith,  of  Wat- 
ford, who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  19th 
March.  Mr.  Allen-Smith  served  as  a 
Rifleman  in  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps 
during  the  First  World  War.  Mr.  Allen- 
Smith  is  a  widower. 

Walter  William  Attfield,  of  South 
Brent,  Devon,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
on  2nd  April.  Mr.  Attfield  served  as  a 
Gunner  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  was  wounded 
at  Nijmegan.  Mr.  Attfield  is  married  with 
two  children. 

William  Herbert  Gregg,  of  Burnham- 
on-Sea,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  2nd 
April.  Mr.  Gregg  served  as  a  Private  with 
the  King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry 
during  the  First  World  War.  Mr.  Gregg  is 
married. 

Harry  Guest  Ivens,  of  Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Essex,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  2nd 
April.  Mr.  Ivens  served  first  in  the  Wiltshire 
Regiment  and  was  then  commissioned 
in  the  Warwickshire  Regiment  in  the  First 
World  War.  He  is  a  widower  with  two 
sons. 


EUROPE   FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  TRAVELLER 

A  series  of  booklets  called  "Europe 
for  the  Handicapped  Traveller"  are  avail- 
able from  Mobility  International,  2  Col- 
ombo Street,  London  SE1  8DP.  The 
series,  of  six  booklets,  alphabetically 
explore  Europe,  starting  with  Albania 
and  finishing  with  Yugoslavia,  answering 
questions  of  access,  accommodation 
and  many  other  matters  which  a  handi- 
capped traveller  is  obliged  to  consider. 


We  have  a  limited  number  of  Bulova 
gentlemen's  Braille  wrist  watches  for  sale 
at  the  advantageous  price  of  £25  each. 
They  have  a  chrome  case,  stainless  steel 
back  and  a  stainless  steel  expanding 
bracelet.  They  have  21  jewels  and  one 
year's  guarantee  and  are  supplied  in  a 
presentation  case.  The  watches  can  be 
obtained  from  Men's  Supplies  Dept.  at 
Headquarters.  First  come,  first  served. 

Letter  to  The  Editor 

From  Mrs.  S.  Lord,  Read,  Lanes. 

'I  feel  great  sadness  that  I  have  to  leave 
the  service  of  St.  Dunstan's  due  to  ill 
health  and  want  you  all  to  know  that  I 
have  greatly  appreciated  the  warmth 
with  which  you  welcomed  me  as  your 
Welfare  Visitor  and  as  a  friend,  and  for  the 
trust  you  placed  in  me.  I  am  sorry  to  leave. 

'Thank  you  for  your  numerous  en- 
quiries and  good  wishes  during  my 
illness,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  reply 
personally  to  all. 

'  I  shall  always  retain  an  interest  in  the 
unique  and  wonderful  organisation  which 
is  St.  Dunstan's  and  will  remember  with 
respect  and  admiration  the  courage  and 
achievements  of  St.  Dunstaners  and  their 
wives  and  families.  A  great  source  of 
inspiration  to  me,  especially  during  these 
past  few  months. 

'You  are  a  marvellous  family  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  associated  with  you. 
May  God  bless  you  all.' 


FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN'S 
POSTBAG 

From:    Phillip    Baldwin,    Northland, 
New  Zealand. 

I  see  Billy  Griffiths  features  frequently 
in  the  Review  at  various  functions.  I 
spent  over  a  year  in  the  same  hospital  as 
he  at  St.  Vincentius,  Batavia,  Java.  I  did 
not  know  him  before  that,  which  was 
when  the  Japs  brought  me  back  from 
Ambon,  but  I  well  remember  his  keen 
sense  of  smell.  He  would  be  tapping  his 
way  along  the  verandah  with  an  unlighted 
cigarette  in  his  mouth,  but  if  anyone 
smoking  passed  him  he  caught  the 
whiff  and  asked  for  a  light  to  his  own. 
Upstairs  in  that  place  we  had  mattresses 
on  the  floor  and  Billy  joined  in  any 
rough-and-tumble,  both  arm  stumps 
weaving  in  all  directions.  Various  essential 
articles  such  as  his  stick  and  spoon  had 


been  fitted  to  improvised  sockets,  but  the 
thing  I  found  most  touching  was  when 
he  was  trying  to  scratch  an  itch  on  his 
back,  not  an  easy  matter  for  most  of  us 
and  certainly  more  difficult  for  him  with- 
out hands.  I  don't  think  he  ever  knew  my 
correct  name — I  was  just  "Taffy"  to  him, 
because  of  my  Welsh  accent.  Anyway,  in 
view  of  his  double  disability,  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  he  is  managing  to  get  so  much 
out  of  life. 


When  East  Midland  Gas  Board  work- 
men dug  a  trench  and  parked  machinery 
outside  Sheffield's  Blind  Institution,  the 
director  of  welfare,  Kathleen  Page,  com- 
plained about  the  danger. 

According  to  the  Sheffield  Chronicle 
the  Gas  Board  told  Miss  Page :  "Knowing 
it  was  the  Blind  Institution  they  had  put 
twice  as  many  lights  around  it." 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


What  a  time  we  had  in  March  !  Nothing 
in  the  garden  had  a  chance  to  make  much 
headway,  some  perennials  were  even 
damaged  by  the  cold  weather,  rain  and 
snow.  At  this  time  of  year  you  hope  to 
be  able  to  reduce  the  heating  in  the  green- 
house and  put  seedlings  out  in  the  frame 
to  harden  off — but  not  this  spring.  I  have 
had  more  heating  on  in  my  greenhouse 
than  ever  before,  but  I  suppose  it  is  just 
one  of  those  things  we  gardeners  have  to 
endure  if  we  want  to  have  a  really  good 
show  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Prices 
seem  to  be  rising  all  the  time,  so  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  buy  garden 
equipment,  tools,  compost,  fertiliser,  in- 
secticide and  so  on  now,  to  offset  the 
rising  costs  of  next  season. 

There  may  be  a  greater  onset  of  insects 
and  diseases  this  year,  due  to  all  the 
wet  weather  we  had  throughout  winter 
and  spring.  Get  your  sprayer  into  good 
shape  and  spray  early.  I  must  remind  you 
to  take  precautions  when  you  use  the 
spray — wear  a  hat,  gloves  and  even  a 
handkerchief  over  your  mouth  and  do 
wash  your  hands  and  change  your 
clothes  when  you  have  finished  the  job. 
If  you  use  smoke  pellets,  in  the  green- 
house, do  open  the  windows  and  door 


afterwards  and  do  not  go  in  again  for 
some  time.  Keep  your  pets  away  from  any 
treated  areas  and  read  the  instructions  on 
insecticide  containers  very  carefully  and 
keep  rigidly  to  them. 

Vegetables 

All  seeds  can  be  sown  now — even  by 
you  northerners — in  open  ground.  How- 
ever, do  not  sow  pea,  runner  bean  and 
French  bean  seeds  all  at  once,  keep 
some  back  so  you  can  have  a  continuous 
supply  of  crops  throughout  the  summer 
and  early  autumn.  Plant  the  seedlings  out 
in  the  frame  to  harden  them  off.  Sprinkle 
a  little  complete  fertiliser  over  the  soil 
before  you  do  the  planting  out  and  keep 
the  weeds  down  by  hoeing  regularly. 
You  can  sow  lettuce  and  radish  between 
the  rows  of  other  vegetables,  as  they 
mature  quickly,  before  other  items. 

Club  Root 

Protect  the  cabbage  family  from  Club 
Root,  by  dipping  the  roots  in  a  Colomel 
paste,  or  put  some  of  this  powder  in  the 
holes  where  they  are  to  be  planted.  Plant 
them  all  fairly  deep,  especially  sprouts,  as 
they  are  tall  growing  and  can  be  easily 
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broken  in  wind,  and  firm  them  in  well  with 
your  heel.  Thin  out  any  early  sown  items, 
lettuce,  radish,  carrots  and  onions  to  get 
a  better  size  and  quality.  Small  onion 
seedlings  can  be  used  as  spring  onions 
for  salads.  Remember  to  earth  up  any 
early  potatoes  that  are  showing  above  the 
soil,  although  I  am  not  so  sure  you  get  a 
heavier  yield  by  doing  this.  You  will  need 
to  put  some  slug  bait  down  to  protect  the 
crops.  To  ensure  that  none  of  your  own 
pets  get  at  it,  put  the  bait  inside  a  small 
cage  of  wire  netting  and  anchor  it  down 
firmly. 

All  fruit  trees  and  bushes  should  be 
showing  their  worth  by  now.  However, 
keep  fruit  to  a  minimum  on  any  newly 
planted  trees,  to  encourage  the  root 
systems  to  develop.  Thin  out  raspberry 
suckers  for  next  year's  crop  and  with  the 
strawberries  cut  away  any  runners  which 
you  do  not  need  for  new  plants. 

Flowers 

Annuals,  raised  from  seed,  can  be  set 
out  early  in  May,  although  those  of  you 
in  the  North  should  wait  a  bit  longer.  Ease 
them  out  of  the  seed  box  very  carefully 
with  a  small  stick  and  leave  plenty  of 
soil  on  the  roots.  Ensure  that  the  planting 
hole  is  wide  enough  to  take  the  roots  and 
a  little  deeper  than  the  one  in  the  original 
container.  Firm  them  in  and  water  well,  to 
settle  the  roots.  Always  remember  to 
plant  taller  items  at  the  back  of  the  flower 
bed. 

Thin  out  seedlings  which  were  sown 
direct  into  the  open  ground  and  use  them 
to  fill  up  any  other  gaps.  When  the  bulbs 
have  finished  flowering  bend  the  leaves 
over  and  tie  them  down  (not  too  tightly) 
with  string  or  a  rubber  band.  Stake  all  tall 
plants.  Any  large  clumps  of  polyanthus 
can  be  divided  and  the  separated  clumps 
planted  elsewhere  for  next  spring.  If 
you  have  not  sown  the  half  hardy  annuals 
yet,  put  them  direct  into  open  ground. 
Germination  should  be  quite  good  as  the 
soil  will  have  warmed  up  by  now,  but  this 
means  they  will  flower  a  little  late.  If  the 
soil  is  dry  do  water  the  seeds  in. 

Pick  off  all  dead  heads  from  the 
flowering  plants  to  prolong  flowering. 
A  sprinkling  of  complete  fertiliser  round 
the  border  plants  and  roses  will  give  them 
all  a  good  boost.  When  you  cut  flowers 


for  the  house  do  not  just  cut  from  the  top 
of  the  bush,  but  cut  flowers  from  low 
down  as  well,  to  an  outward  facing  bud 
and  this  will  make  for  more  blooms  and  a 
well  balanced  bush.  As  with  other  parts  of 
the  garden,  hoe  regularly  and  spray  with 
insecticide  often  to  combat  the  ravages  of 
the  insect  world. 

Greenhouse 

Everything  in  the  greenhouse  will  need 
a  little  more  water  now.  Keep  things  moist, 
but  do  not  over  water  and  feed  the  plants 
regularly.  Pinch  out  the  tops  and  side 
shoots  on  tall  spindly  plants  to  make  them 
bushier.  As  you  make  more  room  in  the 
greenhouse,  sow  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult plants,  such  as  Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
Calceolarias,  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  so 
you  will  have  some  flowering  plants  later 
on  in  the  year.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
grow  many  of  the  outdoor  plants  from 
seed,  Polyanthus  and  all  the  perennials, 
even  if  you  do  not  have  a  greenhouse 
all  you  need  is  a  frame  or  cloches  to  get 
them  going. 

Tomatoes  should  be  going  well  by  now, 
so  feed  them  and  support  the  lower 
trusses  and  pinch  out  any  side  growths 
and  tie  in  your  cane  supports  as  the  plants 
grow.  Keep  the  cucumber  plants  in  a  fan 
shape  by  pinching  out  side  growths  a 
little  beyond  the  fruit  and  keep  the  leader 
to  a  minimum.  Take  off  all  the  male 
flowers,  those  with  no  small  cucumber 
behind  the  flower,  unless  you  are  only 
growing  the  female  kind.  Feed  and  water 
them  well. 

Keep  the  greenhouse  tidy  and  get  rid 
of  all  the  old  plants.  You  will  have  to  use 
smoke  pellets  to  keep  down  the  insects. 
It  is  best  to  light  the  pellets  in  the  early 
evening  and  to  close  all  windows  and  to 
put  the  smoke  cone/pellet  on  an  up- 
turned clay  pot  in  the  middle  of  the 
greenhouse.  Then  make  a  hasty  retreat 
and  open  the  windows  again  the  next 
morning.  If  the  weather  does  become 
hot  and  dry,  damp  down  the  floors  and 
staging.  Put  some  wash  on  the  outside 
of  the  windows  to  give  a  little  shade,  but 
not  to  keep  out  the  sun  completely.  There 
are  several  types  of  washes ;  either  sprays 
or  make  one  up  yourself  with  water  and 
paint  it  on  with  a  large  brush.  The  wash 
will  not  come  off  in  the  rain,  but  can  be 
removed  with  a  dry  cloth. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No.  904 

The  Case  Re-Opened 

By  Julian  Prescot 

Read  by  Da  vid  Bro omfield 

Reading  Time  7\  hours 

Jack  Pa xton -White  is  a  newly-qualified 

solicitor.  He  moves  into  a  small  town  and 

puts  up  his  plate.  He  meets  an  old  army 

colleague,  also  practising   in  the  town, 

and  it  is  he  who  narrates  the  story. 

Paxton -White  is  a  raffish  flamboyant 
figure,  a  young  man  in  a  hurry  to  make 
good.  Rapidly  he  builds  up  a  flourishing 
practice,  largely  through  unorthodox,  not 
to  say  slightly  scandalous,  methods.  His 
success  does  nothing  to  endear  him  to 
his  older,  more  conservative  brethren, 
and  there  are  even  murmurings  about 
reporting  him  to  the  Law  Society. 

But,  as  the  reader  soon  discovers,  he 
isn't  really  a  bad  chap  at  all.  He  is  audaci- 
ous, cuts  the  odd  corner  here  and  there, 
but  he  does  get  results — and  that  is  what 
the  clients  pay  for. 

Then,  he  meets  the  love  of  his  life  and 
the  going  gets  more  than  a  little  rough. 
But,  true  to  form,  the  redoubtable  J.P.W. 
manages  to  triumph  in  the  end. 

The  author  has  a  nice  light  touch.  A 
lively  very  readable  book. 

Cat.  No.  2454 
Ripley's  Game 

By  Patricia  Highsmith 
Read  by  Peter  Gray 
Reading  Time  10^  hours 
Ripley,  an  American,  lives  with  his  French 
wife  in  a  village  near  Fontainebleau.  He 
is  a  kind  of  entrepreneur  of  crime.  He  fixes 
things,  gets  jobs  done— illegal  jobs,  that 
is.  Clearly,  he  is  a  villain,  but  the  writer 
gives  him  an  odd  sort  of  respectability 
by  always  referring  to  him  by  his  first 
name,  Tom. 

One  day  he  has  a  visit  from  an  old 
friend,  Rives  Minot,  who  has  a  problem. 
His  gambling  interests  in  Hamburg  are 
being  threatened  by  the  attention  of  the 
Mafia.  Could  Tom  suggest  anyone  who 
would  be  prepared,  for  a  fat  fee,  to 
eliminate  a  couple  of  Maf  iosi  ? 


Riplay  thinks  of  Jonathan  Trevanny,  an 
Englishman,  a  picture-framer  living  with 
his  wife  and  small  son  in  Fontainebleau. 
He  is  suffering  from  leukemia  and  Tom 
figures  that  the  money  would  come  in 
handy  for  Simone  and  the  boy  after 
Trevanny's  death — which  can't  be  very 
far  away.  He  sets  about,  in  his  own 
devious  manner,  to  persuade  the  English- 
man to  take  on  the  job  .  .  .  Riveting,  all 
action  stuff,  very  well  constructed.  I  did 
rather  wonder,  though,  would  a  decent 
law-abiding  chap  commit  cold-blooded 
murder  (twice)  in  order  to  make  his 
widow  financially  secure?  I  very  much 
doubt  it.  Still,  this  doesn't  really  detract 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  yarn. 


Cat.  No.  786 

Malice  Aforethought 

By  Francis  lies 
Read  by  George  Hagan 
Reading  Time  1 0  J  hours 
Doctor  Edmund  Bickley  runs  a  comfort- 
able practice  in  the  pleasant  village  of 
Wyvern's  Cross.  He  is  respected  and  well- 
liked  by  his  patients.   He  and  his  wife, 
Julia,  have  been  married  for  ten  years,  a 
loveless  marriage  of  convenience.  Julia, 
bitter  and  frustrated,  despises  her  hus- 
band    and     exerts    a     humiliating     and 
destructive    dominance    over    the    un- 
complaining Bickley. 

But  there  are  hidden  depths  in  the 
good-natured  little  man.  He  has  a  secret 
deep  longing  for  the  warmth  and  security 
of  a  real  love. 

Then  Miss  Cranmere,  young,  attractive 
and  wealthy,  takes  up  residence  at  the 
Hall.  She  and  the  doctor  become  infatua- 
ted. 

Julia's  fate  is  sealed.  She  has  to  die. 
Doctor  Bickley  conceives  a  brilliant  plan 
for  her  murder.  It  is  absolutely  foolproof, 
no  hint  of  suspicion  could  possibly  attach 
tohim — oranybody else, forthat matter.  .  . 

A  marvellous  book  which  holds  the 
reader's  spellbound  attention  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  A  real  classic  of  its 
kind. 
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On  the  jetty  where  his  first  oil  shipment  came  in  Stewart  Harris  recalls  the  beginning  of  Trident. 


On  the  night  of  12th  June,  1943,  a  21- 
year-old  ex-civil  servant  found  himself 
drifting  down  through  the  darkness  in  a 
parachute  harness,  suspended  over  occu- 
pied Belgium.  His  Lancaster  aircraft, 
attacked  during  a  raid  on  Dusseldorf,  was 
crashing  inflames. 

He  came  down  in  a  field  15  miles 
north  of  Liege  and  made  his  way,  suc- 
cessfully evading  capture,  into  that  city. 
!n  fact  he  escaped  detection  for  three 
months  through  contact  with  the  network 
that  existed  in  Belgium  to  smuggle  allied 
aircrew  back  to  Britain. 

Stewart  was  aware  that  contact  with 
the  underground  movement  could  be 
made  in  Brussels.  He  decided  to  go  by 
train,  but  his  problem  was  how  to  know 
when  he  had  reached  the  city,  because,  as 
a  wartime  precaution,  all  station  names 
had  been  removed.  "I  thought,  the  first  big 
station  I  come  to  I'll  get  out.  After  about 
an  hour,  into  a  big  station  steamed  our 
train.  I  leapt  out  and  I  was  across  the 
platform  and  through  the  barrier  when  I 
realised  this  obviously  wasn't  Brussels;  it 
was,  in  fact,  Louvain". 

Stewart  mingled  with  the  students  in 
this  university  town  looking  for  help.  He 
approached  a  priest,  who  ran  away,  and, 


becoming  desperately  tired,  decided  to 
take  one  more  chance.  "I  spoke  to  a 
man  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  small 
shop.  He  took  me  in,  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions and  then  said,  'Wait  here,  I'll  be 
back'.  Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  back 
with  somebody  else,  who  had  a  bicycle". 
Stewart  had  to  follow  the  man  on  the 
bicycle  and  was  led  to  a  house  belonging 
to  the  network.  "From  then  on  I  was 
passed  from  house  to  house,  but  first, 
within  2  or  3  days,  came  the  interrogation 
to  find  out  if  I  was  genuine — 'Where  is 
your  home?' — My  home  was  a  tiny 
village  in  Surrey  called  Tatsfield — 'What 
flowers  does  your  mother  grow  in  the 
garden  ?'  Then  she  (it  was  a  lady  interro- 
gator) came  up  with,  'What  is  the  next 
station  from  Victoria  going  west  on  the 
District  line  ?'  I  remembered  it  was  Sloane 
Square,  but  many  people  I've  told  this 
to  can't  answer  that !". 

So  Stewart  successfully  answered  the 
questions  and,  after  radio  contact  with 
London,  his  new  friends  accepted  him, 
but  unfortunately  his  three-month  run  of 
luck  ended :  he  was  captured  and  put  in 
prison  in  Brussels.  "I  was  in  civvy 
clothing  and  life  didn't  seem  to  have  too 
much   future  at  that  time.    I   spent  six 
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weeks  in  solitary  confinement  being 
threatened  daily  that  if  I  didn't  tell  them 
everything  I  would  be  shot  tomorrow.  In 
fact  the  people  who  had  been  helping  me 
had  already  been  given  away  by  someone 
else,  but  they  wanted  confirmation  of  it 
from  me.  Then  one  day  they  came  into  my 
cell  and  gave  me  my  watch  back.  It  was  a 
crazy  thought,  but  I  told  myself  they 
wouldn't  give  me  my  watch  back  to 
shoot  me,  and,  sure  enough,  next  day  I 
was  moved  out  to  Germany  as  a  prisoner- 
of-war." 

However,  his  troubles  were  not  yet  over 
for  he  was  sent  back  to  Belgium  for 
further  questioning  by  the  Gestapo.  "I 
got  a  lot  of  moral  encouragement  at  that 
time  from  a  German  interpreter.  He  said 
'Don't  worry  too  much  about  this  trip. 
You  are  going  to  be  questioned  by  the 
Gestapo,  but  if  I  were  you — none  of  us 
like  the  Gestapo — keep  quiet  and  don't 
say  anything'". 

During  the  train  journey  under  a  three- 
man  escort,  the  kindly  interpreter  asked 
Stewart  where  he  was  shot  down:  "I 
said  we  were  attacking  Diisseldorf.  'Oh, 
dear,'  he  said,  'my  home  was  in  Dussel- 
dorf .  What  date  was  it  ?'.  I  said,  'Well,  1 2th 
June,  1 943'.  That  was  the  date  my  house 


and  my  factory  were  destroyed'.  But 
when  I  said  I  was  sorry  he  replied,  'Well, 
that's  the  way  it  goes'.  We  got  to  Diissel- 
dorf station  and  his  mother  met  us.  She 
had  four  beautifully  packed  lunches.  She 
knew  one  was  for  a  prisoner,  but  it 
didn't  make  any  difference.  That  began  to 
make  a  young  man  like  me  think  a  bit 
more  than  usual". 

As  part  of  his  interrogation,  Stewart  was 
taken  on  a  tour  by  car  of  what  the  Gestapo 
called  the  scenes  of  his  crimes.  "Some 
of  it  was  right  and  some  of  it  was  hope- 
lessly wrong.  There  were  five  of  us  in  the 
car,  four  Germans  and  me.  They  didn't 
want  me  to  have  any  chance  of  escaping. 
We  were  going  along  a  road  with  trees  on 
either  side  and  there  was  an  airfield  on 
the  left.  The  Americans  were  bombing  it. 
The  car  screamed  to  a  halt  and  the  Ger- 
mans absolutely  peeled  off  out  of  the 
car  into  the  nearest  ditch.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  back  and  suddenly  there  they 
were — gone !  Then  somebody  must  have 
said  'Where's  the  prisoner?'  and  one 
came  back,  grabbed  me  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  and  threw  me  into  the  ditch". 

Stewart  Harris  came  through  the  inter- 
rogation to  spend  almost  two  years  as  a 
prisoner-of-war.    In    February,   1945,  he 
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was  repatriated  under  an  exchange 
scheme  and  returned  to  RAF  service  at 
the  Air  Ministry.  After  the  war  he  found 
he  had  not  survived  unscathed.  In  1947 
he  applied  for  a  permanent  commission 
and  was  turned  down  on  medical 
grounds. 

"The  medical  examination  showed  the 
beginnings  of  damage  to  my  eyes,  said  to 
be  the  result  of  my  living  on  too  little  for 
too  long.  I  had  a  long  time  when  I  ate 
nothing  at  all  and  this  triggered  off 
deterioration  in  the  retina.  They  told  me 
I'd  got  ten  years  left.  Well,  I  had  a  lot 
more  than  that.  In  fact  I  lived  on  borrowed 
time  until  about  2{  years  ago  when  I 
finally  came  into  St.  Dunstan's". 

Turned  down  for  his  permanent  com- 
mission, Stewart  Harris  decided  to  emi- 
grate. He  went  to  South  Africa,  where  he 
found  a  job  with  Shell.  "We  were  there 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  but  my  eyes 
were  troubled  in  the  very  strong  light.  I 
think  I  was  a  bit  over-sensitive  to  this  at 
the  time  but  I  asked  Shell  for  a  transfer". 

Selling  Pigs'  Feet 

There  was  no  immediate  vacancy  with 
Shell  in  the  U.K.,  so  he  took  a  job  with  the 
Danish  Bacon  Company.  "Selling  bacon 
and  pigs'  feet  and  pigs'  innards,  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  me".  It  was  good  because 
it  gave  Stewart  experience  in  sales,  the 
sphere  of  activity  he  wanted  with  Shell. 
He  did  the  selling  job  for  Danish  Bacon 
until  Shell  were  ready  to  take  him. 
Although  he  describes  Shell  as  "one  of 
the  best  companies  to  be  a  member  of", 
Stewart  had  a  wife  and  three  children, 
so  after  about  two  years  he  joined  the 
Regent  Oil  Company,  now  Texaco,  for 
an  extra  £50  a  year. 

"I  was  a  representative,  selling  petro- 
leum or,  as  the  trade  calls  it,  motor  spirit. 
I  was  five  years  with  Regent.  After  three 
years  they  made  me  personal  assistant  to 
the  London  Manager  where  I  served  for  a 
year  and  then  I  went  to  Head  Office  as 
assistant  to  the  General  Sales  Manager  of 
the  company".  Stewart  was  hard  work- 
ing and  ambitious — his  boss  valued  his 
hard  work,  but  wanted  to  curb  his 
ambition:  "He  said  to  me  one  day,  'You 
stay  with  me — if  you  press  me  I'll 
release  you,  but  you'll  go  right  back  to 
the  beginning  again'.  That  seemed  to  me 
a  good  signal  to  begin  to  look  around". 


At  that  time,  in  a  small  office  in  London 
with  one  man  and  a  girl,  a  French  com- 
pany called  Total  was  trying  to  establish 
itself  in  this  country.  "I  walked  in  there 
one  day,  knowing  they  were  just  begin- 
ning, and  said,  'Am  I  any  use  to  you  ?'".  It 
was  a  calculated  risk  to  join  a  project 
scarcely  out  of  embryo  stage.  Stewart 
Harris  was  taken  on  with  the  task  of 
writing  a  five-year  plan  of  development 
for  Total  but  he  did  not  stay  to  see  his 
plan  accomplished.  "After  about  three 
years  with  Total  I  was  at  a  meeting  where 
I  met  the  then  Managing  Director  of  the 
Chrysler  Organization  in  the  U.K.  and  he 
made  me  the  legendary  'offer  I  could  not 
refuse'". 

Stewart  began  a  four-year  association 
with  Chrysler  as  the  Managing  Director's 
personal  assistant  and  finished  as  U.K. 
Sales  Manager  for  Dodge  Trucks.  "I 
can't  ever  say  that  those  four  years 
were  the  happiest  ones.  The  motor 
industry  seems  to  get  on  in  spite  of  itself. 
If  you  get  into  difficulty  in  a  motor 
company  the  other  departments  don't 
come  around  and  say  'How  can  we  get 
together  and  help'.  This  is  the  sign, 
usually,  for  the  knives  to  come  out  and 
difficulties  to  increase". 

VIP  Petroleum 

So  he  went  back  to  the  oil  industry  and 
a  firm  called  VIP  Petroleum.  The  job 
was  in  Manchester,  which  was  not 
popular  with  his  family.  It  became  even 
less  popular  when,  after  a  take-over, 
company  politics  meant  a  posting  to 
Paris.  "They  were  very  good  to  me,  they 
were  letting  me  commute  by  air  back  to 
Manchester,  but  this  was  no  life  and  I 
thought  it  was  time  for  us  to  think  about 
doing  something  for  ourselves.  I  had  been 
saying  for  a  long  time  that  oil  companies 
coming  into  the  U.K.  were  spending  too 
much  to  do  it  and  that  if  I  were  starting  an 
oil  company  I  would  only  need  about 
£1 5,000.  People  thought  I  was  crazy  and 
said  it  couldn't  be  done". 

The  Harrises  sold  their  home — their 
children  were  grown  up — and  went  to 
live  with  Mary's  parents.  They  raised 
about  £15,000  but  Stewart  found  a  firm 
willing  to  supply  him  with  motor  spirit 
and  a  joint  financing  effort  was  devised. 
He  leased  some  storage  tanks  on  Thame- 
side    and    bought    his    first    two    road 
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Stewart,  Rosalind,  Stephen  and  Mary  in  Trident's  Croydon  offices — photo  Daily  Telegraph. 


tankers  on  hire  purchase.  They  bore  the 
new  company's  name  and  emblem — 
Trident. 

"I  remember  standing  on  the  quayside 
watching  this  ship  discharging  my  first 
cargo— 1,000  tons  or  about  30,000 
gallons — and  I  remember  thinking,  'What 
the  hell  have  you  done  now?'". 

The  task  was  to  build  up  the  number 
of  Trident  filling  stations.  "The  first  one 
was  the  worst.  One  got  in  by  cutting  the 
price.  After  about  two  years  we  had  about 
50  stations.  I  had  two  experienced 
representatives.  They  would  go  out  and 
when  they  thought  they  had  a  customer 
near  to  deciding  in  our  favour,  they  would 
wheel  me  in  and  I  would  hopefully  be  able 
to  persuade  him  into  taking  our  products". 

For  6J  years  Trident  thrived,  with 
headquarters  in  Croydon  and  filling 
stations  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  London 
and  other  home  counties.  It  was  a  real 
family  business,  involving  Mary,  daugh- 
ter Rosalind,  and  son  Stephen.  Stewart 
was  able  to  run  it  as  he  had  always 
wanted  to.  "One  of  the  most  important 


things  is  the  personal  touch.  You've  got 
to  be  not  only  known  by  your  customers, 
but  seen  by  them  too.  So  as  well  as  visit- 
ing them  regularly  with  my  representa- 
tives, every  6  or  9  months,  I  would  hold  a 
dinner  for  all  my  customers  and  it  was  a 
good  social  gathering.  The  personal  touch 
had  to  extend  to  all  the  tanker  drivers — we 
had  22  eventually — they  had  to  know  me 
personally.  The  big  companies  are  ab- 
solutely impersonal  and  you  win  by 
being  known". 

Trident  was  a  success  until  the  oil  crisis 
of  1973.  Trapped  between  the  soaring 
cost  of  petrol  supplies  and  the  Price 
Control  Commission's  limitation  on  how 
much  could  be  charged  to  the  customer, 
Stewart  found  himself  in  an  impossible 
situation.  "Quite  suddenly  we  were  faced 
with  a  price  of  $120  a  ton  when  we 
could  only  break  even  at  $60.  So  we  had 
to  decide — one  of  the  worst  decisions 
ever — to  close.  It  wasn't  that  the  company 
had  failed.  It  was  profitable,  but  suddenly 
the  supplies  at  the  right  price  dried  up.  So 
I  stopped". 
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So  Stewart  Harris  stopped— but  not  for 
long.  He  was  51,  his  eyesight  was  failing 
seriously  by  now  and,  with  his  reputation 
for  independence,  it  seemed  no-one  in  an 
oil  world  still  in  crisis  would  want  to 
take  him  on. 

"So  we  developed  this  house  as  a 
conference  centre".  Stewart's  home,  the 
Manor  House,  Bletchingley,  dates  from 
1  641 ,  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars.  A  typical 
English  country  house  in  warm  brick,  it 
was  further  developed  in  the  late  1780's 
by  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  ships  of  Wolfe's 
St.  Lawrence  River  expedition.  It  was 
an  ideal  venue  for  business  conferences. 
"We  had  the  whole  house  then — we 
don't  have  it  all  now.  The  delegates 
would  come  out  of  town  by  coach.  We 
supplied  the  facilities  and  catering 
through  a  contractor.  It  was  profitable, 
but  the  country  was  going  into  recession 
and  these  sort  of  expensive  conferences 
were  being  chopped  out  of  budgets". 

Personnel  Work 

So  Stewart  turned  to  another  activity: 
personnel  work.  "I  had  already  carried 
out  some  interviewing  here  and  there, 
making  an  appointment  with  a  company 
and  getting  a  fee,  and  I  decided  to  do  that 
full-time.  I  developed  my  own  mailing 
list  of  about  400  companies  and  I  paid 
for  an  advertisement  in  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph. I  got  a  lot  of  replies. 

"I  summarised  each  man's  career  then  I 
printed  them.  A  local  firm  in  Redhill  would 
print  them  very  quickly  for  me  and  then  I 
would  mail  them  off  to  these  companies. 
It  worked,  but  it  was  hard  work  and 
terribly  disappointing  at  times,  because 
just  at  the  point  where  you  get  someone 
and  he  likes  the  customer  you've  put  him 
in  touch  with,  another  job  comes  up 
which  he  takes  in  preference  to  yours. 
You  get  very  frustrated". 

But  new  doors  were  opening  as  various 
companies  began  to  approach  Stewart 
for  his  expertise  and  advice  in  special 
situations.  There  was  the  diving  company 
that  needed  a  scheme  to  pay  their  deep- 
sea  divers  to  their  best  tax  advantage;  a 
German  oil  company  looking  for  a 
partnership  to  drill  off-shore  of  Sicily. 
Then  out  of  the  blue  came  a  summons  to 
Zurich.  "Off  I  flew  to  Zurich  and  spent 
two  days  telling  them  about  the  United 
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Outside  the  Manor  House. 

Kingdom  and  the  independent  oil  com- 
panies there.  This  was  Avia.  They  said, 
'Thank  you  for  coming,  we'd  like  you  to 
go  back,  write  a  report,  and  if  you  feel  it 
would  be  worth  our  while  coming  in  and 
we  agree,  will  you  carry  it  out  for  us?'  I 
said,  'Steady  on,  you've  only  met  me  for  a 
couple  of  clays'.  The  chap,  who  I  now 
know  very  well,  said,  'One  moment,  Herr 
Harris,'  and  he  sent  out  of  the  office  and 
in  came  this  file,  and  he  said,  This  is 
you  !'" 

At  present  Stewart  is  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  Secretary  of  the  Avia  Group  of 
Companies  in  the  U.K.  His  aim  is  to 
build  up  Avia's  operation  in  Britain.  "It's 
a  co-operative  of  independent  oil  dis- 
tribution businesses.  We  now  have  five 
companies  in  this  country  who  sell  under 
the  Avia  brand  and  my  target  for  1 980  is  to 
add  four  more".  He  is  also  adviser  to 
another  firm  and  in  addition  to  his  work 
with  these  companies  is  just  concluding 
two  years  in  office  as  Chairman  of  the 
London  Branch  of  the  Institute  of  Petro- 
leum— the  largest  branch  in  the  country. 
Of  his  experience  in  this  important  post 
Stewart  says,  "It  has  been  quite  reward- 
ing for  me  in  that  I  have  found  out 
things  that  I  didn't  know.  Everybody  has 
been  most  helpful  because  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  I  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  around". 

The  deterioration  in  his  sight  has  con- 
tinued since  he  was  admitted  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  but  he  says  the  training  has 
helped  him  to  cope  with  his  increasing 
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With  Mr.  Stanley  Brown,  proprietor  of  one  of 
A  via 's  new  filling  stations  in  L  ondon. 

handicap,  particularly  touch-typing.  "I 
was  a  one-finger  man  before  that  and  this 
has  been  most  useful".  Now  he  just  has  a 
narrow  strip  of  vision  in  one  eye.  He  can 
read  only  one  word  at  a  time.  Ten  minutes 
is  as  long  as  he  can  manage  to  read  a 
letterpress  book.  In  the  newspapers  he 
reads  only  headlines.  "Perhaps  that  is  the 
best  way  to  read  them  !". 

But  Stewart  Harris  has  overcome  more 
than  one  crisis  in  his  life,  through  his 
resourcefulness  and  adaptability:  "You've 
got  to  know  people",  he  says.  "To  know 
where  to  look  for  information.  You  have 
to  know  your  industry  well".  Know  your 
industry  and  be  known  by  your  customers 
is  his  philosophy  for  success  in  the  busi- 
ness of  petroleum,  particularly  the  nar- 
rower area  of  the  distribution  of  motor 
spirit.  His  customers  and  his  colleagues 
also  know  him,  in  another  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  man  of  spirit. 


Wmm 
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Will  another  ship  come  home  for  Stewart  Harris  ? 
If  spirit  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  will. 
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Above  :  Eammon  Andrews  surprises  Mike  Tetley 
in  a  London  Street. 


Mike  Tetley— 

THIS   IS 
YOUR   LIFE 


Photos:  Thames  Television 


Below  :  Mike's  daughters,  Mary  and  Susan  greet 
him  as  they  enter  to  take  part  in  the  programme. 
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When  Mike  Tetley  travelled  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Headquarters  on  26th  March  he 
believed  he  was  meeting  the  Public 
Relations  Officer  to  go  on  to  a  filmed 
interview  for  a  TV  news  programme. 
Instead,  outside  Thames  Television's 
theatre,  he  was  met  by  Eammon  Andrews, 
with  the  now  traditional  opening  words: 
"Mike  Tetley,  This  Is  Your  Life". 

"You  miserable  devil",  said  Mike  but 
he  was  smiling  as  he  said  it,  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  had  planned  this  surprise  in 
secret.  Mike  kept  smiling  through  the 
programme,  which  pleased  the  profes- 
sional production  team  and  even  more  so, 
some  19  million  television  viewers  all 
over  the  country,  when  the  programme 
was  broadcast  on  1 6th  April. 

Just  before  this  Review  went  to  press, 
we  heard  from  Jack  Crawshaw,  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  programme,  that  Mike's 
"This  is  Your  Life"  was  recorded  as  having 


attracted  the  highest  audience  of  any 
show  on  television  that  week. 

Not  only  did  Mike  carry  off  the  30 
minute  programme  with  great  aplomb, 
his  family,  Thelma,  his  wife  and  daughters, 
Lynne,  Susan  and  Mary  seemed  to  take 
to  television  with  no  difficulty  at  all.  A 
series  of  friends  from  the  past  greeted 
Mike  and  paid  their  tribute — from  his 
days  in  Physiotherapy  School,  from  his 
climb  up  Ben  Nevis,  from  his  Kenyan 
tandem  ride,  from  his  expedition  to 
Everest  and  from  his  service  days  in 
Kenya — culminating  in  the  entry  of 
Regiton,  the  African  corporal  who  had 
rescued  him  when  he  fell,  wounded, 
while  attacking  a  Mau  Mau  position. 

Many  more  of  his  friends  were  in  the 
audience  at  the  recording  of  the  pro- 
gramme and  must  have  felt,  with  the 
writer  of  this  report,  that  the  programme 
should  have  really  been  entitled,  "Mike 
Tetley,  These  Are  Your  Lives". 


Regiton  looks  on  as  Eammon  Andrews  hands  the  book  to  Thelma  and  Mike. 


OVINGDEAN  NOTES 


We  have  a  full  house  at  the  time  of 
writing — filled  with  the  bowling  en- 
thusiasts, so  there  is  once  again  a  hive  of 
activity,  and  with  the  fishing  trips  soon  to 
come.  For  the  past  few  weeks  the 
Athina  B  which  was  beached  on  our 
shore,  has  been  a  huge  attraction.  Since 
she  has  been  refloated,  our  walks  in 
Brighton  have  been  somewhat  quieter. 

The  Marina  continues  to  attract  a  lot 
of  visitors  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it 
only  costs  £9  to  go  to  Dieppe  by  Seajet, 
and  even  less  if  you  are  a  pensioner.  The 
prices  rise  dramatically  later  in  the  year 
but  a  day  trip,  if  only  for  the  duty  free 
goods  obtainable,  can  be  most  enjoyable. 
Incidentally,  if  this  sounds  all  rather 
hectic  a  quiet  stroll  round  the  Marina, 
where  a  pot  of  tea  may  be  had,  is  a  very 
pleasant  way  to  spend  an  afternoon. 

The  Theatre  Royal  have  excelled  them- 
selves this  past  month — the  programme 
varying  from  nostalgia  with  'Cole' — the 
lovely  music  of  Cole  Porter — the  serious 
side  of  Shaw  in  his  ageless  'Man  and 


Superman' — the  hilarious  'Absurd  Person 
Singular',  by  Alan  Ayckbourn  and  the 
rivetting  'Reflections' — this  is  based  on  a 
true  story  and  set  in  a  French  Chateau,  in 
1793,  when  the  revolution  was  at  its 
blue  and  bloodiest — Donald  Pleasence 
gave  a  chilling  performance  and  Dorothy 
Tutin  was  superb.  Terence  Rattigan's 
'The  Winslow  Boy',  starring  Bernard 
Hepton,  Philip  Latham  and  Angela 
Richards  and  full  supporting  cast,  gave  a 
wonderful  performance — much  enjoyed 
by  the  St.  Dunstaners  and  escorts. 

The  meeting  of  the  ham  radio  en- 
thusiasts was  very  well  attended  and 
produced  considerable  interest  outside 
the  Houses,  with  Radio  Brighton  inter- 
viewing various  participants. 

Our  weekly  drives  are  always  well 
patronised— we  have  visited  Gibbys  at 
Polegate,  Tylden  House,  Warnham,  The 
Romans,  Coldwaltham  and  Wyndham 
Farmhouse,  Wineham,  where  an  excel- 
lent farmhouse  cream  tea  was  enjoyed  by 
all  the  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  escorts. 


PRO    CANTO    SINGERS  byPeterBamber,Conductor 


The  name  "Pro  Canto  Singers"  will  be 
known  to  many  of  you.  Some  of  you  will 
have  read  reports  of  our  concerts  in  The 
Braille  Music  Magazine,  some  of  you 
may  have  attended  such  concerts  and 
some  of  you  may  have  performed  in 
them.  But  to  many  more  even  the  name 
may  not  be  as  familiar  as  it  should  be, 
and  for  this  reason  I  would  like  to  explain 
what  we  do,  what  we  stand  for  and  what 
are  our  plans. 

The  choir  was  formed  28  years  ago  by 
Eric  Greene  exclusively  for  blind  or 
partially-sighted  adult  singers.  It  was 
an  inspired  experiment  and  it  worked. 
The  obvious  difficulties  and  disadvant- 
ages, when  approached  with  patience  and 
tenacity,  turned  out  to  be  advantages. 
For  instance,  the  necessary  ability  to  read 
music  in  Braille,  or  at  least,  to  be  able  to 
follow  it  as  an  aid  to  memory,  indicated 
a  generally  higher  standard  of  musician- 
ship than  in  some  larger  societies. 
(Brailled  music  is  provided  free  to  mem- 
bers). 
We  need  more  singers  to  maintain  and 


improve  our  standards.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  some  reading  this  who  will  feel 
sufficiently  interested  to  join  us,  and  also 
some  who  used  to  be  members  who  may 
now  feel  able  to  rejoin. 

Next  Autumn  we  are  giving  a  concert 
(probably  repeated  out  of  London)  of 
various  choral  works,  including  Schu- 
bert's "Mass  in  G".  In  mid-December 
we  give  our  Annual  concert  of  Christmas 
music,  and  next  Spring  we  will  perform 
Handel's  Messiah.  We  rehearse  each 
Monday  evening  at  6.30  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  of  the  R.N.I.B.,  in  Great  Portland 
Street. 

If  you  wish  to  join  us  just  come  along 
to  a  rehearsal  at  the  R.N.I.B.  or  write  to 
me  at  19  Braemar  Avenue,  London  N.22. 
Even  if  you  are  only  in  London  for  a  year 
or  two,  studying  perhaps,  we  would  be 
glad  to  see  you.  We  are  an  independent 
choral  society  for  blind  singers  with  a 
record  of  solid  musical  achievement. 
Remember,  the  "Pro  Canto  Singers"  is 
your  choir.  Nothing  like  it  exists  anywhere 
else. 
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CLUB 


BOWLING 

The  winner  of  the  1980  Handicap 
Championship  and  the  Wills-Fawcett 
Trophy  was  Mr.  M.  Golding  and  Mr.  R. 
Forshaw  won  second  prize.  The  losing 
semi-finalists  were  Mr.  D.  Hodgson  and 
Mr.  R.  Osborne.  The  Handicap  Cham- 
pionship was  a  real  cracker,  a  great 
bowling  festival,  and  the  performance  of 
our  bowlers  would  have  stirred  the 
hearts  of  every  sighted  champion  in  the 
country.  Their  friendship,  companionship 
and  spirit  were  a  revelation  and  indeed  a 
credit  to  the  house  of  St.  Dunstan's. 
Congratulations  and  well  done  to  all. 

If  any  St.  Dunstaner  is  feeling  a  bit 
low  in  health  and  depressed,  come  and 
join  our  bowling  force,  it  is  a  great  tonic 
and  a  pick-me-up.  After  you  have  been  to 
the  dispensary  for  two  pills  for  your  ills, 
come  to  us  for  two  woods  and  you  will 
receive  a  double  cure. 

Our  next  Bowls  Handicap  (both  singles 
and  doubles)  takes  place  on  30th  June 
until  4th  July.  A    ROBINSON 

BRIGHTON 

Thanks  to  good  attendances  at  our 
weekly  club  meetings,  we  are  pleased 
to  announce  our  first  competition  winner 
for  1980.  Our  congratulations  go  to  Bill 
Phillips  who  was  successful  in  winning 
the  Cribbage  Competition  (well  done, 
Bill). 

It  is  proposed  to  run  an  evening  trip  on 
Friday,  June  6th,  to  the  Torino  Winery, 
at  Sheffield  Park,  Sussex.  This  is  pro- 
viding we  can  get  enough  people 
interested,  as  a  minimum  of  40  is  re- 
quired. The  price  is,  members  £1.25, 
non-members  £1.75.  This  includes  ad- 
mission to  the  winery  and  wine  and 
cheese  tasting. 

Our  usual  outing  to  the  Congress 
Theatre,  Eastbourne,  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day, July  9th,  tickets— members  £3,  non- 
members  £5,  this  includes  high  tea- 
choice  between  fish  and  chips  or  salad — 
theatre  ticket  and  coach. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  either 
or  both  of  these  functions  please  contact 
Bob  Osborne,  117  Longridge  Avenue, 
Saltdean.  Tel :  Brighton  321 1 5. 

A  special  dance  was  held  in  the  annexe 


at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  Saturday,  12th 
April,  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Sussex  County 
Hospital  Kidney  Unit  and  over  130 
people  attended  this  function.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  our  friend  Peter  Mc- 
Cormack,  who,  after  being  discharged 
from  hospital  where  he  had  his  kidney 
transplant,  popped  along  to  see  us  for  a 
short  time  (keep  smiling  Peter,  we  are  all 
routing  for  you).  Among  our  guests  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  greet  Councillor 
Wakefield  and  a  contingent  of  bowlers 
from  the  Woodingdean  Bowling  Club 
and  our  sincere  thanks  go  to  them  all  for 
their  support.  I  would  like  to  give  a  big 
'thank  you'  to  Mr.  Les  Taylor,  of  the 
Woodingdean  Bowling  Club,  who  be- 
came auctioneer  for  the  evening  and 
made  a  very  fine  professional  job  of  it. 
Thanks  a  million,  Les. 

May  I  remind  all  who  are  in  possession 
of  sponsor  forms  that  these  should  be 
returned  to  Bob  Osborne  by  the  end  of 
May. 

We  would  like  all  St.  Dunstaners  and 
friends  who  have  sent  donations  to  the 
Fund  to  please  accept  this  report  as  a 
token  of  our  thanks — mainly  to  save  the 
expensive  postal  charges. 

H.   P REEDY 

LONDON 

BRIDGE  NOTES 

The  third  match  for  the  Gover  Cup 
(individuals)  was  decided  on  Saturday, 
1  st  March  and  the  results  were  as  follows : 

R.  Armstrong  and  B.  Miller  77  pts 
B.  Allen  and  J.  Majchrowicz  57  pts 
B.  Evans  and  F.  Dickerson  49  pts 

The  bridge  drive  was  held  on  the  Satur- 
day when  the  Underground  was  closed, 
so  understandably  it  was  rather  poorly 
attended,  but  nevertheless  those  who  did 
manage  to  attend  enjoyed  a  good  after- 
noon of  rubber  bridge  and  the  first  four 
pairs  were: 
1st     +     2400  pts       F.  Dickerson  and 

S.  Lyons 
2nd    +     1780  pts       R.Armstrong  and 

M.  Byrne 
3rd     +     1270  pts       B.Allen  and 

A.  Rogers 
4th     +       360  pts       V.  Delaneyand 

F.  Pashley 
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CLUB   NEWS— continued 

MIDLANDS 

The  day  was  fine  and  sunny  for  our 
meeting  on  Sunday,  9th  March,  which 
was  well  attended  and  most  enjoyable. 
We  were  all  pleased  to  see  that  Eileen 
Maynard  was  well  enough  to  come,  but 
were  sorry  our  Secretary,  Joan  Cashmore, 
was  not  well  enough  to  be  with  us.  A 
letter  from  Joan  was  read  out,  in  which 
she  thanked  the  Club  for  the  flowers  we 
sent  to  the  hospital  and  she  hopes  to  be 
with  us  for  the  April  meeting  and  the 
bring  and  buy  sale.  The  ladies  made  a 
wonderful  tea  and  we  thanked  them  in 
the  usual  way.  Some  doubles  and  singles 
games  were  played  off  in  our  Domino 
Competition.  The  meeting  ended  at  6.30 
p.m. 

M.  HORDYNIEC 


MIND  THE  STEP 

Joe  Prendergast,  Vi  Delaney  and  Joe 
Attfield  were  recently  at  the  "You've  done 
your  bit  club"  when  an  amusing  incident 
happened — Joe  Prendergast,  who  was 
wearing  dark  glasses,  asked  a  sighted 
person  the  way  to  the  toilet.  He  was 
told  that  it  was,  "Over  there  by  the  light, 
mate."  To  which  Joe  replied,  "What 
light?".  The  chap  then  said,  "Can't  you 
see  it?"  and  Joe  replied,  "No,  I'm 
blind".  To  this  reply  the  other  fellow 
merely  said,  "Well,  it  is  over  there  by  the 
notice  which  says  'Mind  the  Step' ". 

Talking  Review 

Readers  are  reminded  that  the  Review 
is  recorded  each  month  by  Stephen  Jack 
on  compact  cassette.  If  you  would  like  to 
receive  the  Talking  Review  monthly, 
in  addition  to  the  printed  issue  and/or 
Braille  edition,  write  to  the  Editor  at  191 
Old  Marylebone  Road,  London  NW1  5QN. 


FAMILY  NEWS 

BIRTHS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Chatfield,  of 
Chichester,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Stacey  Jennifer,  on  17th  Feb- 
ruary, to  their  daughter  Jennifer  and  her 
husband  Ray. 

Mr.  Leslie  Cope/and,  of  Eastbourne, 
on  the  birth  of  his  fourth  grandchild, 
Claire  Rachel,  on  16th  December,  to  his 
daughter  Aileen  and  her  husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Evans,  of  New- 
bury, on  the  birth  of  their  second  grand- 
child, Lucy  Elizabeth,  on  17th  February, 
to  their  son  David  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  Mills,  of  Wath- 
upon-Dearne,  Rotherham,  on  the  birth 
of  their  first  grandchild,  Christopher 
Terence,  to  their  daughter  Valerie  and 
her  husband  Terry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Serdet,  of  Staines, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Alexander 
Owen,  on  28th  January,  to  their  daughter 
Rosemary  and  her  husband  John. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Thompson,  of 
Gateshead,  on  the  birth  of  their  eighth 
grandchild,  Paul,  on  7th  February,  to 
their  son  Bob  and  his  wife  Kath. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Rundle,  of  Paign- 
ton, on  the  birth  of  their  third  grandchild, 
Matthew,  to  their  daughter  Geraldine 
and  her  husband  Peter. 

GREATGRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  William  Marley,  of  Washington,  on 
the  birth  of  his  third  great  grandchild, 
Kelly  Michelle,  on  8th  March. 

Mr.  Harry  Dakin,  of  Blackpool,  on  the 
birth  of  his  first  great  grandchild,  Gareth 
Mark,  on  17th  March. 

MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Beattie,  of  Mobber- 
ley,  Cheshire,  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  their  daughter,  Kathleen,  was  married 
to  Peter  Pascoe,  on  28th  March. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Hill,  of  Newhaven,  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  her  grand- 
daughter, Sandra,  was  married  to  Stewart 
Sibbald,  on  5th  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  Mills,  of  Wath- 
upon-Dearne,  Rotherham,  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  their  daughter,  Karen, 
was  married  to  David  Geldard,  on  16th 
February. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morris,  of 
Bournemouth,  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  their  son,  William,  was  married  to 
Diana,  on  8th  March. 

SILVER  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Killingbeck, 
of  Saltdean,  who  celebrated  their  Silver 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  8th  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Page,  of  More- 
cambe,  who  celebrated  their  Silver 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  8th  April. 

PEARLWEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Whitley,  of 
Elsenham,  who  celebrated  their  Pearl 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  8th  July. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Cooper,  of  Rhuddlan, 
Rhyl,  whose  only  daughter,  Dorothy,  died 
on  5th  March.  She  was  36  years  old  and 
leaves  a  husband  and  three  children. 

Mr.  James  Spink,  of  Croxley  Green, 
whose  brother,  Albert,  died  on  29  March 
and  whose  nephew,  Bill,  died  on  4th 
February. 


In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
St.  Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows, 
families  and  friends. 


RUBYWEDDING 
Congratulations  to : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Bugbee,  of 
Harefield,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  4th  May. 

GOLDEN  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fitzgerald,  of 
Newcastle-On-Tyne,  who  celebrated 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on 
15th  March. 


DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Many  Congratulations  to : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rees,  of  Cwma- 
von,  Port  Talbot,  who  celebrated  their 
Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary  on  3rd 
April. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to : 

Mr.  Joe  Britton,  of  Brighton,  whose 
brother,  Sidney,  died  on  1 7th  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blacker,  of  Peacehaven, 
on  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Blacker's 
mother. 

Mr.  William  Carpenter,  of  Worcester, 
whose  wife,  Winifred,  died  on  31st 
March. 


William  Wallace  Duncan    Royal 
Northumberland  Fusiliers 

William  Duncan,  of  South  Shields, 
died  on  13th  March,  after  a  short  illness. 
He  was  64  years  old. 

Mr.  Duncan  served  with  the  Royal 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  from  1941  until 
he  was  discharged  in  1 946.  Mr.  Duncan's 
sight  failed  while  he  was  a  prisoner-of- 
war,  between  1942  and  1945.  He  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  in  1969  and  undertook  a 
period  of  training  and  over  the  years 
much  enjoyed  attending  the  Newcastle 
Reunion. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Jean. 


James  Henderson    Royal  Engineers 

James  Henderson,  formerly  of  Hey- 
wood,  Lancashire,  latterly  resident  in 
Ian  Fraser  House,  died  on  30th  March. 
He  was  62  years  old. 

Mr.  Henderson  served  with  the  Royal 
Engineers  from  1940  until  1945.  He 
was  wounded  in  Italy,  in  1944,  when  he 
suffered  multiple  injuries  which  caused 
him  to  lose  his  sight.  His  poor  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  follow  any  employment, 
or  any  hobby  occupation,  but  after 
joining  St.  Dunstan's,  in  1974,  he  was 
happy  to  have  frequent  holidays  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  and  enjoyed  attending  his 
local  Reunions. 

He  leaves  relatives  in  Heywood. 
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In  Memory 


continued 


John  Lewis    Life  Guards 

John  Lewis,  of  Ewell,  Surrey,  died  in 
St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  on  6th 
April.  He  was  60  years  old  and  had  been  a 
St.  Dunstanerfor  35  years. 

Mr.  Lewis  joined  the  Life  Guards 
in  1940  and  was  wounded  in  Germany, 
in  1 945,  when  a  bazooka  hit  the  armoured 
car  he  was  driving,  leaving  him  blinded 
and  partially  deaf.  He  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
and  trained  at  Church  Stretton  as  a  shop- 
keeper, but  ill  health  forced  him  to  give 
this  up  and  he  retrained  as  a  telephonist. 
He  worked  for  the  Government  Chemists' 
Department  and  later  at  the  Directorate 
of  Overseas  Survey,  at  Tolworth,  near 
his  home.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  popular 
and  efficient  telephonist  and  continued 
to  work  until  he  was  forced  to  retire,  due 
to  ill  health,  in  1970. 

However,  in  1971,  he  set  up  a  motor 
car  accessories  and  spare  parts  business, 
in  Kingston,  and  later  a  business  for 
electrical  fittings  and  lighting.  His  de- 
teriorating health  forced  him  to  finally 
retire  in  1975,  when  he  took  a  wrought- 
iron  course  at  Ian  Fraser  House  and  went 
on  to  make  many  articles  for  sale  by 
charities  to  help  raise  money  for  deaf 
children  and  the  Guide  Dog  Association. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  Freemason  and  a 
member  of  several  Lodges.  He  was  a  keen 
participant  in  Masonic  activities,  as  he 
was  in  every  other  activity  he  followed. 
He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  many  friends. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Rosalyn,  and  a  son 
and  daughter. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  Cheam  and 
was  attended  by  Mr.  Len  Wiggins,  repre- 
senting St.  Dunstan's,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tommy  Gaygan. 


Macdonald  Wesley    Royal  Artillery 

Ivf&cdonald  Wesley,  of  Capel-le-Ferne, 
near  Folkestone,  died  on  17th  March.  He 
was  65  years  old. 

Mr.  Wesley  joined  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1 932  and  was  discharged  at  the  end  of 
1946,  having  been  on  active  service 
during  the  2nd  World  War.  Mr.  Wesley 
was  a  prisoner-of-war  and  while  in 
camps    and    working    on    the    Burma 


to  Siam  railway  suffered  considerable 
deprivation.  His  sight  was  affected  and 
he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  and  underwent  a 
period  of  training  in  telephony  and  was 
employed  in  the  Military  Hospital,  in 
Kent,  for  1 1  years.  However,  his  sight  and 
general  health  deteriorated  and  he  was 
forced  to  retire. 

Despite  ill  health,  Mr.  Wesley  remained 
remarkably  cheerful  and  enjoyed  visits  to 
Ian  Fraser  House  and  attending  Reunions 
and  making  rugs  as  a  hobby.  He  was  also 
a  keen  gardener  and  grew  fine  crops  of 
tomatoes  and  wonderful  gladioli. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  Winifred. 


Laban  David  Williams    Royal  Field 
Artillery 

Laban  Williams,  of  Knowles,  near 
Bristol,  died  on  21st  March.  He  was  84 
years  old. 

Mr.  Williams  began  his  working  life  as  a 
miner  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  then,  at  the  age  of 
16,  joined  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  as  a 
Driver,  in  1911,  although  he  was  in  the 
Mounted  Division  when  he  first  enlisted. 
He  was  a  victim  of  a  mustard  gas  attack 
whilst  on  active  service..  After  the  war, 
Mr.  Williams  returned  to  Glamorgan  to 
work  in  the  pits,  but  he  was  forced  to  give 
this  up,  due  to  poor  health,  and  he  moved 
to  Bristol  where  he  joined  a  building  firm 
and  remained  with  them  for  30  years. 
Mr.  Williams  retired  in  1955  as  his  health 
and  sight  were  deteriorating  and  he  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  in  1974. 

Mr.  Williams'  wife,  Jenny,  died  in  1 978, 
but  in  February,  1977,  they  celebrated 
their  Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary, 
even  though  Mrs.  Williams  was  in 
hospital  at  the  time.  A  picture  and  article 
about  them  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Evening  Post  to  mark  the  occasion  and 
they  received  a  telegram  from  the  Queen. 
When  his  health  permitted  Mr.  Williams 
was  a  keen  member  of  the  Knowles  Blind 
Club  and  enjoyed  making  stools  as  well 
as  other  handicrafts. 

His  daughter,  Phyllis,  and  her  husband, 
gave  up  their  own  home  to  live  with  her 
parents  and  cared  for  them  devotedly  for 
many  years. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 

News  of  Sir  Neville  Pearson 

St.  Dunstaners  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Lady  Pearson  with  good  news  of  Sir  Neville. 
He  had  had  a  spell  in  hospital  with  a  bad  go  of 
influenza,  but  is  now  recovered  and  back  again  at  their 
beautiful  home  in  New  Jersey.  They  are  very  happy 
there  with  many  friends  nearby  and  others  visiting 
them  from  England. 

Sir  Neville  says  that  he  always  enjoys  the  Review 
and  sends  his  best  wishes  to  all  his  old  friends. 

C.  E.  Johnston — Australia 

J.  E.  May,  M.B.E. — New  Zealand 

Changes  are  taking  place  in  the  leadership  regarding 
St.  Dunstaners  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Here  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  two  men  who  have  done  so  much  for 
their  comrades  in  each  country  and  I  welcome  their 
successors. 

Colin  Johnston,  of  Victoria,  a  physiotherapist  who 
trained  in  this  country,  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  'Blinded  Soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Australia',  thus  uniting  all  the  blinded  ex-servicemen 
and  women  and  strengthening  their  ties  with  us.  Now, 
after  five  years  as  their  first  President,  he  has  given  up 
the  position  as  he  is  retiring.  We  all  thank  him  for  his 
active  interest  in  St.  Dunstan's  and  hope  he  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  will  enjoy  their  future  years  in 
Queensland. 

Jim  May,  of  Auckland,  whose  career  was  in  civilian 
blind  welfare,  has  been  St.  Dunstan's  Honorary 
Representative  in  New  Zealand  for  many  years, 
working  closely  with  organisations  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  or  ex-servicemen  and  women.  He 
has  been  a  good  friend  to  his  fellow  St.  Dunstaners  and 
helped  them  with  understanding  and  skill.  In  recent 
months  he  has  decided  for  reasons  of  health  that  he 
should  give  up  his  appointment  and  I  send  him  all  our 
thanks  for  his  fine  work  for  St.  Dunstan's.  We  hope  that 
he  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  will  benefit  from  having  fewer 
responsibilities  and  enjoy  their  increased  leisure. 

Harold  Cox,  of  Tasmania,  is  the  new  President  of  the 
Blinded  Soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Australia,  and 
Robert  Sadler  is  St.  Dunstan's  new  representative  in 
New  Zealand.  We  congratulate  them  both  and  wish 
them  every  success  in  their  activities. 
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TRANSPORT  ARRANGEMENTS  TO 
AND  FROM  BRIGHTON  HOMES 

Would  all  St.  Dunstaners  kindly  ensure  that 
on  the  day  after  arrival  they  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  return 
home  with  our  Transport  Clerk,  at  Ian  Fraser 
House.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  change  this 
arrangement  please  give  the  Transport 
Clerk  as  much  notice  as  possible. 

Dr.  R.  Stilwell 


BRIDGE  INSTRUCTION  WEEKEND 

The  Bridge  Instruction  Weekend  will  now 
take  place  on  12/13th  December  and  not  on 
the  6/7th  December. 


FLOAT  FOR  BLIND  ANGLERS 

Anglers  may  like  to  try  out  a  new  kind  of 
float  which  the  inventor,  Walter  Bower, 
says  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  blind. 
Instead  of  the  traditional  arrangement  of 
separate  float  and  different  sizes  of  lead 
weights,  Mr.  Bower  has  designed  a 
combined  float  and  weighting  system.  It 
comes  in  four  different  sizes,  easily 
distinguished  by  touch,  and  can  be 
attached  to  the  fishing  line  in  only  a  few 


seconds  with  one  simple  movement.  Mr. 
Bower  claims  his  floats  are  more  sensitive 
than  any  others,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tangle  the  system  when  casting.  Bower 
floats  are  on  sale  at  Woolworths  (not 
fishing  tackle  shops)  and  cost  £1 .35  for  a  set 
of  four. 


GROWING  POINTS 

For  a  new  television  series,  David 
Roseveare,  Senior  Producer,  Mathematics 
BBC  Schools  Television,  is  trying  to  find  a 
sequence  of  photographs  of  the  same 
person  taken  every  12  months  for  the  first 
18  years  of  their  life.  In  each  photograph, 
the  person  should  be  full-length,  standing 
facing  the  camera  and  not  obscured  by 
other  people.  If  you  know  of  such  a 
sequence  please  send  details  to  (not 
photographs)  David  Roseveare,  Villiers 
House,  The  Broadway,  London  W5  2PA. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE 
GRADUATED  BENEFIT 

Mr.  Slade  acknowledges  all  communica- 
tions from  St.  Dunstaners  on  the  above 
subject,  and  the  letters  are  receiving 
attention. 


SERVICES  FOR  BLIND  ELECTRICITY  CONSUMERS 


Readers  may  like  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Electricity  Board  have  certain  services 
available  for  the  blind,  which  may  be  of 
particular  use  to  those  living  on  their  own. 

1.  Password:  Contact  your  local  board  if 
you  wish  to  have  a  personal  password 
which  the  meter  reader  will  have  to  give 
you,  before  you  let  him  in. 

2.  Brailled  knobs:  The  Board  will  fit  these 
to  electrical  appliances  at  a  low  cost. 

3.  Checks  and  repairs:  With  the  exception 
of  the  North  West,  the  Board  will  make 
standard  charges  for  calling  at  your 
home  to  carry  out  repairs,  or  checks  on 
equipment  if  you  suspect  a  fault. 

A  hint  on  how  to  check  whether  you  have 
the  correct  fuse  in  a  plug  is  to  get  someone 
to  read  the  number  of  watts  the  appliance 
uses.  This  is  generally  marked  on  a  plate  or 
label  on  the  appliance.  Then  divide  this 
number  by  the  voltage,  usually  220  in  the 
U.K.  and  this  gives  you  the  fuse/amp  you 


should  use  in  the  plug.  For  example,  if  your 
toaster  says  1 ,000  watts,  then  1 ,000  divided 
by  220  equals  approximately  4.  In  other 
words  you  should  have  a  4  amp  fuse  in  that 
plug. 

Changing  an  electric  plug  or  mending  fuses 
are  minor  matters  for  most  sighted  house- 
holders. For  visually  handicapped  people  it 
would  be  not  only  difficult  or  impossible  to 
tackle  these  jobs,  but  also  very  risky.  Yet 
such  a  small  repair  job  hardly  seems  to 
justify  the  cost  of  calling  in  professional 
help.  The  Electricity  Consumers  Council,  an 
independent  body  which  represents  at 
national  level  the  interests  of  electricity 
consumers  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
is  currently  urging  Electricity  Boards  to 
consider  waiving  or  reducing  the  call-out 
charge  for  small  repairs  done  for  blind 
customers.  One  Electricity  Board  actually 
does  so,  though  not  as  a  formally  laid  down 
policy,  where  the  blind  person  lives  alone 
and  is  on  limited  means. 


St.  Dunstaners  in  the  News 


Bill's  Half-Century 


25th  April  was  Bill  Kennedy's  last  day  at 
work  packing  books  for  McGraw-Hill,  at  the 
Company's  British  base  in  Maidenhead,  but 
his  day  did  not  end  at  5  o'clock.  Some  150 
colleagues  gathered  at  the  Aldington  Hotel 
for  a  dinner  honouring  Bill's  50  year's 
service  with  the  Company. 

Mr.  Ed  Reilly,  Managing  Director  of 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  (U.K.)  Ltd., 
presented  Bill  with  a  gold  tie  pin,  with  the 
McGraw-Hill  emblem  ornamented  with 
diamonds,  from  the  New  York  head- 
quarters of  the  Company,  "There  are  not 
too  many  of  these  around,"  he  commented. 

Other  presentations  made  by  Mr.  Reilly 
were  a  portable,  push-button  radio,  from 
the  British  Company  and  matching 
suitcases  and  pre-recorded  musical  tapes 
from  the  staff.  The  final  presentation  was 
made  by  an  old  friend,  Miss  Pat  Church, 
Personnel  Manager,  who,  amid  laughter, 
said  that  as  Bill  was  receiving  luggage  for 
his  holidays  she  felt  he  should  have  a 
bucket  and  spade  to  go  with  them.  Mr. 
Ernest  Harris,  General  Manager,  Books 
Services,  had  earlier  introduced  another 
old  friend  of  Bill's  his  Warehouse  Manager, 
Mr.  Bob  Pocock.  Mr.  Pocock  read  messages 
from    Mr.   Harold   McGraw,  Jnr.,  who   is 


Bill  Kennedy  at  work. 


President  of  the  Company,  and  from  other 
senior  executives  in  New  York  and  he  paid 
his  own  brief,  personal  tribute.  Another 
speaker  was  Mr.  Len  Wiggins,  St.  Dunstan's 
Placement  Officer  responsible  for  Bill 
Kennedy,  who  expressed  St.  Dunstan's 
thanks  to  McGraw-Hill  and  good  wishes  to 
Bill. 

When  Bill  began  his  work  as  a  packer  in 
1930,  he  was  almost  15  years  old  and  could 
see.  He  served  with  the  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment  during  the  Second  World  War 
and  was  wounded  in  Italy  in  1944.  Bill  lost 
his  sight  and  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand.  St. 
Dunstan's  advised  him  to  try  to  take  up  his 
old  job  of  packing  and  McGraw-Hill 
welcomed  him  back. 

Miss  Church  told  the  Review  that  it  was 
unlikely  any  future  employee  would  match 
Bill's  record:  "With  school  leaving  age  now 
at  16  and  retirement  fixed  at  65,  it  would 
only  be  in  special  circumstances  that 
anyone  could  reach  their  half-century". 

So  it  is  congratulations  to  Bill  Kennedy  on 
achieving  a  unique  service  record  of  work 
which  earned  this  tribute  from  Mr.  Ernest 
Harris:  "We  have  admired  Bill's  cheerful 
acceptance  of  his  handicap,  he  has  tackled 
new  methods  of  packaging,  including 
stapling  machines  and  semi-automatic 
strapping  machines.  The  only  help  he  has 
needed  from  his  sighted  colleagues  is 
sorting  labels  and  invoices". 

Gift  for  Prince  Charles 

During  a  visit  to  Canada,  H.R.H.  Prince 
Charles  received  a  gift  of  two  fly  fishing 
rods  in  a  fitted  wooden  case.  They  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  North  Western  Territories,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Hodgson,  at  Yellowknife. 

The  St.  Dunstan's  story  behind  this 
presentation  is  that  the  wooden  case,  in 
which  the  fishing  rods  were  placed,  was 
made  by  Eric  Brocklehurst,  of  Comox, 
Vancouver  Island.  Eric  served  in  the  Second 
War,  with  the  Army  Dental  Corps  and  came 
to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1942. 

Until  1973  Eric  and  his  wife,  Agnes,  lived 
in  Doncaster.  They  moved  to  Vancouver 
Island  to  be  near  their  daughter. 


Eric  Brocklehurst  with  the  fishing  rod  case  he  made  for  Prince  Charles. 


Prince  Charles'  fishing  rod  case  was 
made  in  Eric's  workshop.  He  is  a  skilled 
cabinet  maker  and  wood  carver,  making 
bowls,  animals,  table  lamp  stands  and, 
among  other  things,  very  authentic  totems! 

Eric  has  heard  from  the  Commissioner 
that  Prince  Charles  received  the  rods  and 
case  with  great  pleasure  and  Eric,  in  his 
turn,  received  a  gift  from  the  North  Western 
Territories,  an  Eskimo  soap  stone  carving. 

Although  he  is  now  living  in  Canada,  Eric 
says  he  still  wishes  to  be  a  part  of  the 
St.  Dunstan's  family.  Last  year  he  made  a 
visit  home  to  England  and  looked  in  at 
Headquarters,  as  well  as  attending  the 
Sheffield  Reunion.  He  can  be  sure  that  St. 
Dunstan's  is  proud  of  the  craftmanship  he  is 
now  demonstrating  in  Canada  and  the 
recognition  this  has  achieved.  He  can  also 
be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  whenever  he 
can  re-visit  the  old  country! 

Some  of  Eric  Brocklehurst's  wood  carving  work. 


St.  Dunstaners  in  the  News 


Edgar  Bull  presenting  a  plaque  to  members  of  the  crew  of  H.M.   Submarine  Revenge — photo 
H.M.S.  Dolphin. 


An  Historic  Crest 

In  the  days  when  he  ran  a  branch  of  a 
national  chain  of  wine  shops,  Edgar  Bull, 
now  living  in  Southampton,  had  one  very 
special  customer:  Admiral  Sir  Graeme 
Nicholson,  who  had  commanded  H.M.S. 
Revenge  in  which  Edgar  served  as  a 
Sergeant  of  Royal  Marines.  He  was  a 
regular  serviceman,  having  enlisted  in  1929 
and  served  throughout  the  Second  World 
War,  until  his  discharge  in  1945.  Edgar  Bull 
came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1976. 

The  Admiral  presented  him  with  a  brass 
medallion  of  the  Revenge's  crest, 
surrounded  by  the  ship's  battle  honours. 
There  is  now  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
submarines  bearing  the  honoured  name 
Revenge  and  Edgar  Bull  has  given  the  crest 
to  the  crew  of  the  submarine. 

He  went  along  to  H.M.S.  Dolphin,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Royal  Navy's 
Submarines  and  there,  in  the  museum, 
made  the  presentation  to  members  of  the 
crew. 


SEE  BY  TOUCH'  EXHIBITION 

A  'See  by  Touch'  exhibition  similar  to  the 
ones  held  previously  at  Leamington  Spa,  is 
being  planned  for  Saturday,  5th  July  1980, 
this  time  at  Dorking  in  Surrey.  The  idea  is  to 
give  blind  people  the  opportunity  to 
examine  closely  and  handle  all  kinds  of 
items  which  can  otherwise  only  be 
described  to  them  verbally.  As  well  as 
exhibits  on  fire  prevention,  crime 
prevention,  a  lighting  display,  coffee,  wine 
and  cheese  tasting,  the  organisers  hope  to 
include  more  exotic  exhibits  such  as  a 
moon  buggy  or  space  capsule.  Suggestions 
from  visually  handicapped  people  them- 
selves as  to  particular  objects  they  would 
like  included  in  the  exhibition  are 
welcomed.  Further  details  from  Mrs.  Linda 
Drummond-Walker,  24  Palmer  Close, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  telephone  Redhill  (0737) 
61937. 


RE-PRINTED  FROM  THE  'IN  TOUCH'  BULLETIN 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship. The  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 


Frank  Gordon  Tinsley,  of  Holloway, 
London,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  22nd 
April.  Mr.  Tinsley  was  in  the  Territorial 
Army  and  automatically  embodied  into  the 
Royal  Artillery  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War.  He  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  Gunner,  in  1942,  and  is  now 
employed  as  a  telephonist.  Mr.  Tinsley  is 
married  with  four  adult  children. 


Robert      Lancelot      Henry      Bailey,      of 

Southampton,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on 
30th  April.  Mr.  Bailey  served  as  a  Driver  in 
the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  during  the 
Second  World  War.  He  is  married  with  three 
adult  children. 

Robert  James  Dorling,  of  Norwich,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  16th  April.  Mr. 
Dorling  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Norfolk 
Regiment  during  the  First  World  War.  He  is 
married  with  an  adult  family. 

Paul  James,  of  Dudworth,  Barnsley,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  16th  April.  Mr. 
James  served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  as  an 
M.T.  Driver,  from  1974,  until  1978.  Mr. 
James  is  single. 

William  John  James,  of  Cardiff,  who  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  16th  April.  Mr.  James 
served  as  a  Gunner  with  the  77th  Welsh 
Regiment  Heavy  Artillery,  from  1941,  until 
1946.  He  was  a  Far  East  prisoner-of-war  for 
three  years. 

Carl  James  Humphries,  of  Ogmore-by-Sea, 
Glamorgan,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on 
22nd  April.  Mr.  Humphries  served  as  a 
Private  in  the  Bedfordshire  Regiment  from 
1916  to  1919.  He  is  married  with  two  adult 
daughters. 


James  Edward  Hines,  of  Belfast,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  2nd  May.  Captain 
Hines  served  with  the  Royal  Army  Service 
Corps  during  the  Second  World  War.  He  is 
married  with  an  adult  son  and  daughter. 

Jack  Lucas,  of  Nottingham,  who  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  30th  April.  Mr.  Lucas  served 
as  a  Private  in  the  Royal  Army  Service 
Corps  during  the  Second  World  War  and 
was  wounded  in  Belgium,  in  1945.  Mr. 
Lucas  is  married. 


AIDS  CENTRES 

An  increasing  number  of  aids  centres  for 
the  disabled  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  a  display  of  low  vision  aids  which 
members  of  the  public  can  examine.  It  is 
usually  best  to  telephone  for  an  appoint- 
ment so  that  a  member  of  staff  can  help  to 
demonstrate  the  aids  and  the  best  way  to 
use  them. 

Merseyside  Aids  Centre,  Youens  Way, 
East  Prescot  Road,  Liverpool  L14  OLR, 
telephone  051-228  9221,  (has  some  magni- 
fiers, but  a  full  range,  apart  from  closed 
circuit  television,  is  kept  at  Christopher 
Grange,  nearby,  to  which  clients  can  be 
referred). 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Council  for  the 
Disabled  Aids  Centre  and  Information 
Service,  Mea  House,  Ellison  Place, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  NE1  8XS,  telephone 
Newcastle  (0632)  23617. 

Aids  and  information  Centre  (Wales 
Council  for  the  Disabled),  Llys  Ifor,  Crescent 
Road,  Caerphilly,  Mid  Glam.  CF8  1XL, 
telephone  Caerphilly  (0222)  869224. 

National  Demonstration         Centre, 

Pinderfields  General  Hospital,  Aberford 
Road,  Wakefield,  Yorks.  telephone 
Wakefield  (0924)  75217,  ext.  2510  (only  one 
magnifier-aid,  but  a  bigger  selection  can  be 
seen  at  the  General  Library,  Rotherham 
District  General  Hospital,  Moorgate  Road, 
Rotherham,  S.  Yorks.  S60  2UD,  telephone 
Rotherham  (0709)  62222  ext.  525,  Mr.  G.  L 
Matthews,  Principal  Librarian). 

The  Royal  Association  for  Disability 
and  Rehabilitation  has  a  Travelling  Aids 
Exhibition  which  tours  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  April  to  September.  Its  display 
of  aids  includes  a  few  magnifiers — a  bar 
magnifier,  a  full-page  sheet  magnifier,  a 
torch  magnifier  and  a  neck  magnifier. 
Details  from  Miss  Kitchen  of  Sharon  Wood, 
RADAR,  25  Mortimer  Street,  London,  W1, 
telephone  01-637  5400. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From  Leslie  Webber,  Goring-by-Sea 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  as  part 
of  the  defence  arrangements  for  the  Low 
Countries,  it  was  agreed  that  certain  areas 
should  be  flooded  in  the  event  of  the 
invasion  by  the  Germans.  When  an 
invasion  seemed  imminent,  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands  sought  advice  from 
Winston  Churchill,  as  to  whether  she 
should  break  the  dykes.  The  telegram  in 
reply  stated,  "Suggest  you  hold  your  water 
until  the  enemy  arrives — (signed)  W.C". 


From:    Fred   Barratt,   Haverfordwest, 
West  Wales 

Some  time  ago  I  had  to  go  to  London,  which 
is  some  350  miles  from  home.  I  wanted  to 
be  there  by  12.00  noon  and  in  order  to  do 
this  I  had  to  set  off  at  2.00  a.m.  There  are  six 
miles  of  country  lanes  to  navigate  before 
we  reach  the  road  to  London  and  as  we  left 
the  village,  all  quiet  and  still  clothed  in  the 
blackness  of  the  night,  my  wife  said:  "Oh,  I 
think  we  are  in  for  a  storm".  She  had  just 
seen  a  flash  in  the  distance  and  thought  it 
was  lightning.  Then,  suddenly  the  whole 
car  lit  up,  as  though  someone  were  shining 
a  very  bright  torch  into  the  car.  "What  was 
that,"  gasped  my  wife,  as  the  flash  lasted 
but  a  second.  Before  I  could  muster  an 
answer  to  her  question,  another  bright  light 
flashed  into  the  car.  "It's  a  car  behind  us, 
flashing  its  headlights",  I  replied.  Her  very 
frightened  voice  replied,  "There  is  no  car 
behind  us,  nor  in  front.  What's  more  the 
road  we  are  on  is  only  wide  enough  for  one 
car  and  is  bordered  by  fields  on  each  side". 
During  our  drive  through  those  six  miles 
of  country  lanes  the  mysterious  light 
flashed  into  the  car  six  times.  I  tried  to 
comfort  my  wife,  by  saying  I  did  not  believe 
in  spooks,  but  secretly  I  was  expecting  men 
in  silver  suits  from  space  ships  to  wrench 
open  the  car  door  and  . . .  (then  what) 
...  I  dare  not  try  to  think.  Our  nerves  were 
put  under  even  greater  strain  and  the  tense 
atmosphere  made  even  more  electric  when 
my  wife  said:  "Fred,  I  saw  that  light  come 
down  from  the  sky". 


Most  people  might  not  have  felt  so  con- 
cerned as  we  did,  but  when  you  appreciate 
that  the  area  we  live  in  is  renowned  for 
U.F.O.  sightings  you  may  understand  how 
we  felt.  Tense  and  anxious,  we  made  the 
right  hand  turn  onto  the  London  road,  and 
waited  for  the  next  flash.  It  came.  Brighter 
than  ever. 

This  time  the  light  stayed  on  and  the  truth 
was  revealed.  My  wife  had  not  put  her  seat 
belt  on  and  unknown  to  her  it  had  fallen  out 
of  the  car  and  was  left  hanging  when  the  car 
door  was  closed.  The  belt  itself  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  door  ajar  enough  to 
activate  the  switch  to  turn  the  light  on  in  the 
car,  but  when  the  car  veered  to  the  right  it 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  switch  to  turn 
the  light  in  the  car  on  and  switching  it  off 
when  the  car  corrected  its  course.  What  my 
wife  had  thought  was  a  light  coming  down 
from  the  sky  was  in  fact  the  reverse.  The 
inside  light  of  the  car  was  reflected  on  to  the 
wing  mirror  and  from  there  skywards, 
giving  my  wife  the  understandable  optical 
illusion. 

I  wrote  and  told  our  local  paper  about  this 
story  and  not  only  did  they  print  my  letter, 
but  the  Editor  wrote  in  his  editorial:  "It  is 
good  that  some  people  can  keep  their  feet 
on  the  ground  when  dealing  with  such 
incidents". 

TRUE  STORY 

Many  people  will  have  doubts  about 
these  incidents,  but  this  next  tale  is  as  true 
as  the  last  one.  Recently  I  had  some  people 
to  stay.  As  our  sleeping  space  is  restricted, 
one  of  our  lady  guests  had  to  sleep  on  the 
sofa  in  the  front  room. 

The  next  morning  we  were  dismayed  to 
hear  that  the  lady  had  not  slept  a  wink  all 
night.  She  had  been  kept  awake  by  strange 
noises  which  sounded  like  heavy  articles 
being  dragged  across  the  floor  and  crash- 
ing against  the  wall.  Thinking  she  was  a  bit 
of  a  dreamer,  I  paid  little  attention  to  her 
ghostly  claims. 

However,  some  time  later  my  daughter 
slept  in  the  same  room,  on  the  same  sofa 
and  she  too  suffered  a  sleepless  night,  due 
to  the  same  strange  sounds.  I  was  really 


stumped  for  an  answer.  Maybe  Dolly 
Palmer,  the  Tenby  fisherwoman,  who  used 
to  live  in  our  cottage  (a  painting  of  who 
hangs  in  a  London  gallery)  still  walks  our 
rooms?  I  just  could  not  fathom  out  a  reason 
for  these  strange  noises. 

Then  last  summer,  while  the  roof  was 
being  repaired,  the  truth  was  revealed. 
Living  as  I  do  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  garden 
at  the  side  of  the  house  is  eight  feet  higher 
than  the  ground  level  of  the  house.  In  this 
part  of  the  garden  are  several  apple  trees 
and  during  the  summer  they  grow  some  18 
feet  tall  and  the  branches  spread  over  the 
roof  of  the  house.  On  windy  nights  the 
branches  are  whipped  across  the  roof, 
thereby  making  the  dragging  sounds  and 
thumps.  More  strange  and  unaccountable 
noises  are  made  as  apples,  blown  from  the 
branches,  roll  down  the  roof.  The  guttering 


of  the  roof  full  of  apples  gave  us  the  clue  to 
the  mystery. 

From:  Albert  Hobson,  Hastings 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  what  a 
wonderful  time  I  had  at  Ian  Fraser  House, 
during  the  gardening  course.  It  was  very 
interesting  and  a  great  help,  just  to 
exchange  ideas  with  each  other. 

The  outings  we  had,  to  the  various 
gardens,  and  the  discussions  we  had  were 
fascinating  and  informative.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  big  'thank  you'  to  Miss  Guilbert  for  all 
that  she  did  for  us.  This  was  my  first  stay  at 
Ovingdean,  but  I  am  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  my  next  stay  there. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  how  nice  it  was  to 
meet  so  many  new  faces  and  talk  over  old 
times  and  I  hope  that  we  all  meet  again  very 
soon. 


A  SENSE  OF  PERCEPTION 

By  C.  T.  Hayes 

You  pity  me  said  the  blind  man, 

Though  I  honestly  cannot  think  why 

For  there  are  so  many  things  I  can  do 

Which  you  cannot,  though  hard  you  may  try. 

You  have  all  the  wonderful  senses, 

You  can  hear,  you  can  smell,  you  can  touch. 

You  can  taste  but  the  greatest  of  wonders 

Is  the  sight  which  you  value  so  much. 

You  pity  me  said  the  blind  man 

Because  one  of  these  senses  I  lack 

You  think  that  because  of  my  blindness 

My  life  is  eternally  black. 

You  think  that  because  I  lack  vision 

That  for  colour  and  beauty  I  long 

But  believe  me  my  friend  when  I  tell  you 

Your  assumption  for  this  is  quite  wrong. 

For  although  I  cannot  see  beauty 

Nor  colour  as  seen  through  your  eyes 

I  have  my  own  way  of  knowing 

Where  beauty  for  me  really  lies. 

I  also  know  colour  and  beauty 

I  find  it  in  laughter  and  song 

And  from  smell  and  from  taste  the 

knowledge 
So  acute  that  it  cannot  be  wrong. 
You  with  your  sight  said  the  blind  man 
See  only  what  eyes  can  behold 
Whilst  I,  with  a  deeper  perception 
Can  know  though  I've  never  been  told. 
I  hear  the  birds  sing  said  the  blind  man 
Among  many  such  wonderful  things 


The  humming  of  bees  the  wind  in  the  trees 

And  the  happiness  all  this  brings. 

But  I  see  it  you  say  said  the  blind  man 

And  I  cannot  gainsay  your  reply, 

But  all  these  things  live  on  in  my  heart 

And  for  me  not  a  thing  can  die. 

You  see  a  maid,  said  the  blind  man 

And  think  what  a  beautiful  girl 

But  your  eyes  only  touched  the  surface 

Like  the  skin  of  a  glorious  pearl. 

Had  you  not  seen  said  the  blind  man 

The  beauty  of  form  and  of  face 

You  might  like  me  have  delved  deeper 

And  sensed  the  spiritual  grace. 

But  even  with  eyes  said  the  blind  man 

You  often  see  darkness  and  fear 

You  might  even  wish  at  such  moments 

That  your  sight  had  not  been  so  clear. 

So  don't  pity  me  said  the  blind  man 

I'm  blind,  that  I  know  is  quite  true 

But  somehow  I  think  in  the  long  run 

I  may  be  more  favoured  than  you. 

My  blindness  is  not  such  a  bad  thing 

May  I  say  this  without  being  bold 

I've  developed  a  sense  of  perception 

That  to  me  is  more  precious  than  gold. 

So  when  we  meet  said  the  blind  man 

And  this  will  I  know  be  a  task 

Don't  pity  me  just  accept  me 

Is  that  really  too  much  to  ask? 

Editor's  note:  St.  Dunstaners  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  'a  sense  of  percep- 
tion' is  the  work  of  a  sighted  author— a 
tribute  to  his  own  perception. 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  439 
Full  Tilt 

By  Dervla  Murphy 
Read  by  Jean  Challis 
Reading  Time  10  hours 

On  her  tenth  birthday,  the  writer  was  given 
a  bicycle  and  then  and  there  she  decided 
she  would  cycle  to  India. 

Twenty-one  years  later  she  realised  her 
ambition  and  set  off  on  her  trusty  steed 
'Ros'  on  the  journey  from  Dublin  to  Delhi. 
This  was  in  the  winter  of  1963 — which 
happened  to  be  the  worst  in  Europe  for 
eighty  years. 

She  slithered  over  packed  ice,  wallowed 
helplessly  in  snowdrifts,  and  in  Yugoslavia 
was  attacked  by  wolves  (or  were  they  very 
large  dogs?)  She  nearly  drowned  in  floods 
after  the  snows  melted. 

Later  she  cycled  in  the  Hindu  Kush  and 
over  the  North-West  frontier,  starved  with 
the  peasants  in  remote  areas  of  Pakistan, 
and  almost  succumbed  to  heat-stroke. 

Her  story  is  told  in  the  form  of  diary 
entries  and  in  letters  to  friends  in  Ireland. 
She  has  a  quirky  sense  of  humour  and  a 
very  sharp  line  in  home-spun  philosophy. 
Altogether  a  most  delightful  book  by  a  very 
enterprising  and  resourceful  lady. 


Cat.  No.  717 
The  Park 

By  Margaret  Forster 

Read  By  David  Broom  field 

Reading  Time  6V2  hours 

Every  afternoon,  in  all  seasons,  six  women 

walk  in  the  park.  Five  take  their  children, 

while  the  sixth  watches  their  play  hungrily, 

longing  for  the  child  she  will  never  have. 

They  have  no  contact  with  one  another 
save  a  brief  nod  of  recognition.  Tea-time 
and  they  go  their  separate  ways,  Judith  to 
the  security  and  elegance  of  her  expensive 
house,  Faith  to  self-imposed  isolation  in  her 
dingy  council  flat,  Pippa  back  to  a  selfish 
and  egocentric  husband,  Kate  to  an  empty, 
childless  existence. 


Then  tragedy,  sudden  and  devastating, 
unites  them  briefly,  like  sisters  sharing  a 
great  sorrow.  But  it  is  transitory.  Once  again 
they  go  their  separate  ways  and  the  park 
will  see  them  no  more. 

A  very  good  read.  I  suppose  it  could  be 
argued  that  Ms.  Forster  writes  about 
women  for  women,  but  nevertheless  I 
enjoyed  the  book. 

Cat.  No.  152 
The  Forest  People 

By  Colin  Turnbull 
Read  by  George  Hagan 
Reading  Time  10V2  hours 
In  the  great  rain  forests  of  the  Congo  lives  a 
race  of  people  who  have  exercised  the 
minds  and  imaginations  of  generations  of 
travellers.  These  are  the  pygmies,  whose 
life-style  has  changed  little  during  the  past 
two-and-a-half  thousand  years. 

The  writer  lived  among  these  amiable 
and  resourceful  little  people  for  many 
years.  He  came  to  love  them,  to  admire  their 
skills  and  he  became  totally  involved  in 
their  daily  lives. 

This  book  is  the  account  of  life  with  the 
pygmies.  Sadly,  I  found  it  overlong  and 
repetitious.  For  me,  one  pygmy  wedding  is 
very  like  another.  The  author  talks  lovingly 
about  individuals  by  names  so  tongue- 
twistingly  unfamiliar  as  to  make  them 
unidentifiable  in  context. 

I  have  recently  read  quite  a  few  books 
which  I  felt  would  greatly  benefit  from 
some  ruthless  surgery.  This,  I  fear,  is  one  of 
them. 


28,800  PIECES  OF  WOOL 

Joseph  Laverty,  of  Downpatrick,  County 
Down,  has  been  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  a  rug  he  made  and  entered  in  the 
War  Pensioner's  National  Homecrafts  and 
Arts  Competition.  The  Competition 
attracted  577  entries  so  Mr.  Laverty's 
achievement  in  winning  this  award 
demonstrates  his  high  standard  of 
workmanship. 
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With  their  welcome  guest,  Miss  Frances  Ramshaw,  Eddie  Hordyniec,  Bruno  Tomporowski  and  Fred 
Barratt  at  the  Round  Stone  Garden  Centre — photo  John  Barrow. 

UNBELIEVABLE  BUT  TRUE: 

St.  Dunstan's  Gardening  Week 

by  Fred  Barratt 

Did  you  know  that  Britain  exported  £4 
million  worth  of  bulbs  to  Holland?  Did  you 
know  that  in  April,  this  year,  there  were 
many  9ft.  high  tomato  plants  with  plenty  of 
trusses  on  them?  They  were  all  expected  to 
have  30  trusses  each  and  some  tomatoes 
had  already  formed  on  the  bottom  trusses 
and  were  as  large  as  tennis  balls.  These 
plants  were  grown  in  water,  not  soil.  Most 
St.  Dunstaners  like  a  drink,  but  can  you 
imagine  them  becoming  so  engrossed  in  an 
'Any  Questions'  session,  with  a  local 
gardening  group,  that  drinking  time  was 
forgotten  and  two  hours  went  by  like  five 
minutes? 

All  these  points  and  many  others  were 
actual  incidents  that  happened  at  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Gardening  Week,  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  in  April,  where  the  number  of 
interested  gardeners  continues  to  grow. 
The  week  was  organised   and   arranged 


through  the  very  capable  hands  of  Miss 
Guilbert,  with  our  Australian  friend  John 
Pulborough  leading  us  from  the  Chair,  and 
so  the  St.  Dunstan's  gardeners  launched 
into  another  full  and  varied  Gardening 
Week.  We  held  question  and  discussion 
groups,  where  gardening  problems  and 
theories  were  put  under  the  microscope 
and  then  brought  into  a  more  practical  field 
by  visits  to  Highdown  Chalk  Gardens,  at 
Goring  and  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Gardens,  at  Wisley.  Each  meeting  and  visit 
taught  most  of  us  something  new  about 
gardening,  or  gave  us  some  new  ideas  that 
we  can  try  out  to  make  our  own  gardening 
even  more  interesting  and  exciting. 

Among  the  topics  we  discussed  was  the 
possibility  of  arranging  another  gardening 
session  for  this  Autumn  and  if  a  date  can  be 
fixed  it  will  be  published  in  the  Review. 
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MEMORY  TO  FINGERTIPS 

Arthur  Lowe  talks  to  Ray  Hazan 

Photographs  by  Diana  S  ma  I  ley 

The  earth  feeds  us,  clothes  us,  supplies  our 
energy  needs  and  raw  materials.  In 
Genesis,  chapter  2,  "The  Lord  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth".  That  same 
dust  can  be  used  to  make  dams  and  roads; 
mix  it  with  water  and  you  have  a  mud  hut  or 
pots  in  which  to  store  food  and  water.  Clay 
is  an  absolutely  tactile  material  which  can 
be  kneaded,  squeezed,  slapped  and 
moulded.  Its  surface  can  be  textured  in  a 
hundred  and  one  ways.  These  are  the 
pleasures  that  Arthur  Lowe  and  his  wife, 
Kit,  of  Stubbington,  Hampshire,  have 
discovered  over  the  past  decade. 

Arthur  had  always  used  his  hands  to  earn 
his  living.  He  joined  the  RAF  just  before  the 
war  and  spent  22  years  as  an  aircraft  fitter, 
leaving  in  1968,  already  experiencing  sight 


problems.  He  took  up  quality  control  work 
at  Plessey's  and  later  worked  in  the  tech- 
nical library.  But  sadly  his  sight  prevented 
him  carrying  on  his  work  in  the  library. 
However,  Plessey's  were  extremely  good  to 
him  and  although  no  suitable  alternative 
work  could  be  found,  made  sure  Arthur  was 
cared  for. 

It  was  the  RNIB  assessment  centre  at 
Torquay  which  first  introduced  Arthur  to 
the  art  of  working  with  clay.  "I  felt  myself  at 
home  for  some  reason.  I  would  have 
laughed  if  anyone  had  told  me  earlier  that 
this  would  be  for  me.  I  spent  every  after- 
noon for  the  remainder  of  my  time  there  in 
the  pottery  department.  We  weren't 
allowed  on  the  wheel,  but  would  use  the 
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templates  to  cut  out  clay  into  model 
cottages  and  churches". 

"When  I  got  home,  I  was  telling  my  social 
worker  how  much  I  had  enjoyed  pottery. 
'Oh  good',  she  replied,  'we've  just  got  a 
pottery  class  going'. " 

"I  asked  the  tutor  of  my  class,  at  the 
Fareham  Technical  College  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion, where  the  template  was  to  cut  my  clay 
out.  Templates',  he  said,  'no,  you  don't 
want  those.  It's  all  in  the  head.  Think  what  a 
cottage  looks  like,  what  a  church  looks  like, 
if  you  can  remember,  then  let's  have  it  in 
clay'.  Hence  my  motto  from  that  day  on,  is, 
'memory  to  fingertips'. " 

In  1975,  Arthur  became  a  St.  Dunstaner. 
"From  then  on  everything  happened. 
Mrs.  Lyall  was  a  great  source  of 
encouragement". 

Arthur  uses  three  methods  to  produce 
finished  articles;  "throwing",  which  is 
using  a  potter's  wheel,  "coiling"  and 
"modelling".  Common  to  all  three  methods 
is  the  preparation  of  the  clay  by  wedging. 
This  is  basically  like  kneading  dough,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  good  mix  of  the  molecular 
structure  within  the  clay  and  that  any  air 
pockets  are  driven  out.  Arthur  likes  to  use  a 
fine  clay,  which  is  delivered  in  25  kilo  bags, 
costing  approximately  £4.50  per  bag.  If  the 
clay  is  kept  in  an  air-tight  bag,  it  will  last  a 
long  time.  Clay  can  be  reclaimed  so  that 
there  is  little  wastage.  An  optional  extra  is  a 
pugmill.  This  is  like  a  meat  mincer.  Clay  is 


forced  through  a  nylon  spiral  and  recon- 
stituted. A  pugmill  costs  around  £250.  In 
wedging,  the  clay  is  cut,  folded  over  itself, 
slapped  and  kneaded.  Arthur  uses  a  hand 
spray  to  water  the  clay  until  the  right 
consistency  is  "felt".  A  20lb  lump  will  take 
some  physical  activity.  A  soft  wedge  will  be 
used  for  throwing,  and  harder 
consistencies  for  coiling  and  modelling. 
From  the  larger  piece  a  11b  lump  is  cut  and 
wedged  again,  for  about  one  hour.  Arthur  is 
then  ready  to  "throw". 

A  potter's  wheel  can  be  purchased 
second-hand  through  various  magazines. 
A  typical  prize  might  be  £100.  In  Arthur's 
case,  it  is  electric  with  a  foot  operated 
control.  The  wheel,  whose  surface  is  level 
with  the  rim  of  the  surrounding  basin,  is 
about  12"  in  diameter  with  grooved 
concentric  circles  on  the  face.  The  1  lb  lump 
has  been  moulded  into  a  ball.  Putting  his 
left  index  finger  on  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
Arthur  slaps  the  lump  onto  the  wheel, 
quickly  removing  his  finger.  He  has,  in 
effect,  performed  the  old  coordination  test 
of  putting  finger  to  finger,  or  finger  to  nose, 
which  no  doubt  many  of  us  went  through  in 
our  entrance  to  the  services.  Keeping 
hands,  wheel  and  clay  thoroughly  moist, 
the  wheel  is  put  at  full  speed  while  the  clay 
is  centred.  This  is  done  by  cupping  the  left 
hand  around  the  edge  and  bringing  the  heel 
of  the  right  hand  down  on  the  top.  These 
few  words  do  a  total  injustice  to  the  art  of 
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Kit  and  Arthur  busy  in  their  workshop. 


centring,  and  much  practice  is  needed  just 
for  this  part  of  the  operation.  By  then 
sinking  the  thumb  into  the  centre  of  the 
bun,  and  squeezing  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger together,  you  can  start  drawing  up 
the  edge  of  the  pot. 

The  pot  can  be  further  drawn  by  placing 
the  knuckle  of  one  hand  on  the  inside,  and 
gently  pressing  it  against  a  finger  on  the 
outside.  Again,  a  great  deal  of  practice  and 
experience  is  required  to  obtain  the  right 
thickness  of  the  wall,  the  right  amount  of 
moisture,  speed  and  shape.  "I  don't 
necessarily  have  a  complete  concept  of  the 
shape  I  want  to  achieve,  before  I  set  out. 
Even  a  mistake  can  sometimes  be  turned  to 
advantage.  The  whole  process  is  very 
relaxing,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day,  what 
can  be  better  than  to  go  in  the  garage  and 
throw  some  clay  about.  If  it  doesn't  work 
out,  I  can  chuck  it  in  the  bin,  to  be 
reconstituted  through  the  pugmill  later". 
Arthur  produces  mainly  vases  and  bowls  by 
this  method. 

A  sponge  on  a  wire  is  used  to  soak  up  as 
much  water  from  the  inside  of  the  pot, 
before  it  is  placed  on  a  tile  to  dry.  After  one 


or  two  weeks,  depending  on  the  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  dried  out  pot  is 
replaced  upside  down  on  the  wheel  and  any 
variety  of  tools,  either  specially  purchased, 
or  found  around  the  home,  are  used  to  tidy 
up  the  base,  or  to  put  texture  into  the  semi- 
dry  clay.  Scraping  the  side  with  the  teeth 
edge  of  a  surform  blade,  followed  by  an  old 
nylon  brush  comb  produces  a  grooved,  tree 
bark  effect.  When  a  sufficient  load  of  items 
are  ready,  they  can  go  for  their  first  firing. 

If  going  in  for  this  hobby  seriously,  a  kiln 
can  be  purchased  for  around  £500.  A 
second  hand  kiln  is  not  recommended. 
Arthur's  is  fitted  to  a  30  amp  power  supply 
and  costs  from  £6  to  £8  a  firing.  In  the  first 
'bake'  the  temperature  goes  to  1,000 
degrees  centigrade.  The  kiln  is  then  left  for 
two  days  to  cool.  Again,  experience  is 
needed  in  loading  and  knowing  when  to  fire 
the  kiln.  Any  surges  of  power,  if  you  live  in 
an  industrial  area  for  example,  may  effect 
the  firing.  Arthur  generally  tries  to  operate 
on  a  Sunday. 

Kit  then  joins  in  the  next  operation;  the 
glazing.  This  is  done  by  dipping  the  article 
in  the  liquid  glaze.  This  again  has  taken  a  lot 
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of  practice.  You  need  to  get  the  colouring 
right,  to  prevent  drips,  which  will  result  in 
ugly  lumps  and  blistering.  Designs  can  be 
painted  on  by  brush.  The  article  has  then  to 
be  fired  a  second  time,  at  1,200  degrees. 

There  is  a  drier  but  slower  method  of 
producing  pots,  by  the  coiling  method.  In 
this  case  Arthur  rolls  out  the  clay  into 
worms,  the  thickness  of  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  depending  on  the  height 
of  the  pot  to  be  produced.  A  circular  base  is 
cut  out  and  then  the  worms  of  clay  wound 
one  on  top  of  the  other  around  the  edge  of 
the  base.  Each  layer  is  firmed  down  into  the 
one  below  until  a  smooth  sided  wall  is  built 
up.  Firing  and  glazing  are  carried  out  as 
before. 


Modelling 

Modelling,  like  coiling,  can  be  carried  out 
with  the  use  of  home  made  tools.  After 
wedging,  the  clay  is  rolled  out  like  pastry. 
By  placing  two  pieces  of  wood  of  the 
required  thickness,  say  a  quarter  or  half 
inch,  under  the  end  of  the  rolling  pin,  then 
the  clay  must  also  end  up  that  thickness. 
Next,  using  either  just  a  set  square  or  a 
rectangular  template,  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  church  or  cottage  can  be  cut  out.  These 
are  then  'glued'  to  a  base  with  slip.  Slip  is 
liquid  clay,  left  over  after  throwing.  The 
edges  are  first  roughed  with  an  old  brush 
and  the  slip  applied  with  a  brush.  Clay  coils 
are  then  pressed  into  the  corners  and  along 
the  bottom  of  the  open  topped  box.  The 
roof  is  made  by  laying  a  flat  rectangular 
piece  of  clay  on  a  one  gallon  oil  can,  with 
half  hanging  over  the  edge.  When  this  dries 
a  little,  you  have  your  gabled  roof.  Arthur 
allows  the  roof  to  overhang,  but  trimming 
can  be  done  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  A 
chimney  can  be  added  either  onto  the  roof 
or  onto  the  end  wall.  Window  and  door 
frames  are  made  by  gluing  thin  strips  of 
clay  with  slip,  to  the  walls.  Eventually,  the 
space  within  the  frame  will  be  glazed  blue 
to  represent  the  glass  of  the  window.  The 
roof  can  be  combed,  with  the  surform 
blade,  to  represent  thatch.  Squiggly  lines, 
made  with  a  tooth-pick  on  the  chimney,  will 
look  and  feel  like  stonework.  Clay  squeezed 
through  a  tea  strainer  will  make  thin  coils, 
which  glued  to  the  wall,  become  clinging 
ivy.  A  hole  cut  in  the  base,  before  assembly, 
allows  for  the  insertion  of  a  musical  box. 


Setting  up  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  work. 

Dormer  windows,  spires,  clocks,  weather 
vanes-the  list,  scope  of  textures  is  endless. 
Again,  the  article  is  fired;  and  glazed. 

This  hobby  has  given  Arthur  an  added 
interest  on  his  travels.  He  is  constantly 
enhancing  his  visual  information  by  asking 
about  the  designs  of  any  churches  and 
cottages  that  he  passes.  A  finished  article 
may  be  about  10"  long  by  8"  high  and  take 
two  to  three  weeks  to  complete.  They  could 
make  attractive  items  on  a  commercial 
basis,  but  Arthur's  main  preoccupation  is 
with  the  hobby,  the  relaxation,  the 
occupation  and  the  creativity  that  it  brings. 

The  Stubbington  pottery  is  housed  in 
Arthur's  garage.  Two  solid  formica 
worktops  are  required  for  wedging  and 
rolling  and  plenty  of  shelf  space  is  needed 
for  items  to  sit  on  and  dry.  Because  the 
garage  is  unheated,  work  is  generally 
confined  to  the  warmer  months.  Arthur 
works  wrought-iron  and  talks  on  behalf  of 
the  Guide  Dog  Association  to  occupy  the 
cooler  months. 

Arthur  Lowe  has  fashioned  out  for  him- 
self not  only  an  absorbing  and  creative 
interest,  but  also  some  very  attractive  and 
delicate  objects.  Intangible  ideas  from  his 
memory/  which  have  become  highly  tactile 
at  his  fingertips. 
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CLUB   NEWS 


LONDON 


In  Paul  Nuyens  the  London  Club  and  the 
Bridge  Club  mourn  the  loss  of  a  very  good 
friend  and  one  of  the  Club's  founder 
members.  Paul  was  by  far  the  most  active 
committee  member  that  I  have  ever  known 
during  my  Club  membership.  Many  of  us 
have  done  battle  with  him  over  the  years 
and  he  could  be  very  stubborn,  but  he  stuck 
to  his  guns  on  anything  that  he  thought  was 
of  help,  or  could  be  detrimental  to  our  Club. 
During  my  28  years  in  the  Bridge  Club, 
Paul  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of 
nearly  all  the  positions  on  the  committee, 
including  being  the  Club  Captain  for  several 
years,  which  he  hated,  but  he  did  it  to  keep 
the  Club  together.  No-one  else  would  take 
the  job  over  and  each  year  he  would 
emphasise  that  someone  else  should  be 
voted  in  as  Vice-Captain,  so  as  to  take  over 
the  following  year;  Paul  hated  being  in  the 
limelight.  It  was  with  great  relief  that  he 
relinquished  the  job  and  took  over  as 
Secretary.  He  has  been  Secretary  (with  the 
exception  of  one  year)  ever  since. 

Behind  the  Scenes 

Behind  the  scenes  Paul  organised  our 
Harrogate  trip  year  after  year  and  also  the 
llkley  trip,  until  this  was  discontinued. 
When  Ovingdean  was  closed  he  personally 
organised  'The  Ocean  Hotel"  and  went 
down  there  to  pick  out  the  bedrooms  he  felt 
were  the  most  suitable — it  took  about  three 
visits  before  he  was  satisfied.  All  this  Paul 
did  at  his  own  expense.  In  fact,  Paul  has 
travelled  the  width  and  breadth  of  this 
country  in  his  time,  all  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Club.  He  also  visited  many  Club  members 
far  and  wide,  when  they  were  ill. 

When,  and  I  am  sure  he  knew,  that  time 
was  running  out  for  him  pretty  fast,  he 
made  sure  all  the  details  regarding  the 
Bridge  Congress  were  taken  care  of— the 
programme,  agenda  and  prize  money  were 
all  arranged.  Whoever  takes  over  as 
Secretary  will,  I  am  sure,  find  it  very  hard 
going  as  Paul,  over  the  years,  has  spoilt  us. 

Paul  was  an  active  member  of  the  London 
Club  as  well.  Again,  a  committee  member, 
he  played  in  the  St.  Dunstan's  Band,  was  a 
keen   member  of  the   rowing   team   and 


competed  in  the  domino,  cribbage  and 
whist  drives,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
activities. 

Paul  also  did  many  good  deeds  away 
from  the  Clubs,  but  as  Club  Captain,  I  can 
only  tell  you  what  he  has  done  for  us. 
Several  people  have  approached  me 
wanting  to  know  if  the  Club  was  going  to 
organise  anything  so  they  could  donate 
something  towards  flowers  for  the  funeral. 
However,  as  the  funeral  was  in  Belgium  and 
knowing  Paul,  who  never  liked  any  fuss,  we 
thought  it  would  be  a  better  idea  to  put  any 
donations  towards  purchasing  a  trophy,  in 
Paul's  memory,  that  could  bring  com- 
petitive pleasure  to  others,  for  many  years 
to  come. 

If  you  wish  to  participate  in  this  venture, 
please  send  your  contributions  to  Ian 
Dickson,  at  Headquarters. 

Roy  Armstrong,  Captain 


Bowling  Section 

'Our  Winter  Session  ended  with  a  good  win 
over  Old  Woking  and  an  enjoyable  after- 
noon was  had  by  all.  My  thanks  to  the  ladies 
for  all  the  help  they  have  given  during  the 
Winter  Session  in  organizing  the  teas. 
Congratulations  to  Alf  Waters  for  winning 
theAnsell  Cup. 

Our  Summer  Session  has  now  started 
with  bowling  every  Tuesday — weather 
permitting — at  St.  Anne's  Well  Gardens. 
We  have  already  played  the  first  match 
against  Burgess  Hill  on  Sunday,  4th  May; 
this  was  a  nice  fresh  breezy  day  and  gave  us 
a  healthy  appetite  together  with  thirst  for 
the  refreshments  which  were  gratefully 
received  by  all.  We  are  now  looking  forward 
to  our  matches  with  Rottingdean  and  Guild- 
ford on  23rd  and  25th  May  respectively. 
Would  any  bowler  visiting  Ovingdean  on 
holiday  and  wishing  to  take  part  in  our 
Summer  Matches,  please  contact  me 
giving  at  least  seven  days'  notice,  because  I 
have  to  inform  the  various  Clubs  how  many 
bowlers  will  be  attending. 

The  list  of  our  Summer  Matches  will  be  as 
follows: — 
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CLUB  NEWS^contmued 


2nd  June 

29th  June 

3rd  July 

10th  July 

24th  July 

5th  August 

19th  August 

10th  September 

20th  September 


Worthing 
Southampton 
Portslade 
Hurstpierpoint 
Beckenham 
Woodingdean 
Hove  &  Kingsway 
East  Preston 
Old  Woking 
W.  Da  vies,  Captain 


Entertainment  Section 


The  Section  Committee  join  me  in 
congratulating  Johnny  Simpson  on 
successfully  completing  a  10  mile  spon- 
sored walk  on  Sunday,  27th  April,  in  aid  of 
the  Kidney  Unit  Fund  (well  done  John). 

Our  thanks  to  all  those  St.  Dunstaners, 
wives  and  friends,  who  have  worked  so 
hard  and  donated  so  generously  to  this 
fund,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  the  fund  has  reached  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £1,600.  May  I  remind 
you  all  that  a  cheque  will  be  presented  to  a 
representative  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Kidney 
Unit,  at  our  June  dance  to  be  held  in  the 
Annexe,  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  Saturday 
14th,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  are  able  will 
support  this  unique  occasion — thanks  to 
you  all. 

On  Thursday,  1st  May,  24  Club  members 
made  the  trip  to  Rustington,  as  guests  of 
The  Not  Forgotten  Association  and  a  great 
afternoon  was  had  by  all  (even  the  weather 
was  kind  to  us).  After  a  stroll  along  the 
promenade,  we  sat  down  to  a  fine  tea  of 
sandwiches  and  other  goodies  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  very  enjoyable  concert,  in 
which  the  artists  reached  the  usual  high 
standard  we  have  come  to  expect.  Our 
Chairman,  Bob  Osborne,  gave  a  short 
speech  to  thank  the  organisers  and  the 
artists  for  making  the  afternoon  such  a 
successful  one. 

We  still  have  room  for  eight  people  on  the 
coach  for  our  trip  to  the  Congress  Theatre, 
Eastbourne,  on  Wednesday,  9th  July.  The 
price  for  members  is  £3,  non  members  £5. 
Anyone  interested  in  joining  us,  please 
contact  Bob  Osborne,  117,  Longridge 
Avenue,  Saltdean,  Brighton,  tel:  32115,  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Our  monthly  dance  was  held  on 
Saturday,  10th  May,  in  the  Annexe,  and 
once  again  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was 
had  by  all. 

H.  Preedy 

MIDLAND 

Sunday,  13th  April  proved  to  be  a  beautiful 
day.  We  really  thought  that  summer  had 
arrived. 

It  was  especially  nice  to  be  back  among 
the  members  once  again  and  this  was  due 
to  the  kindness  of  Sallie  and  Guy  Bilcliff 
who  brought  me  back  from  Wales  for  the 
weekend,  specifically  for  the  Bring  and  Buy 
and  what  a  Bring  and  Buy  it  was.  There 
were  some  lovely  things,  including  home 
made  cakes,  for  sale  and  my  thanks  go  to  all 
of  you  and  our  relatives  and  friends  who 
came  along  to  support  us.  The  total  sum 
raised  was  £41.44  and  this  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  our  outing  to  Bourton-on-the- 
Water,  and  Chipping  Campden  on  Sunday, 
15th  June.  If  any  St.  Dunstaners  would  like 
to  join  us  on  that  date  will  you  please  ring 
me:  Bromsgrove  73856.  The  cost  of  the 
outing  is  £1 .50  per  person. 

A  fabulous  tea  was  put  on  by  the  ladies 
and  all  the  cakes  were  beautifully  made  by 
Marjorie  and  the  Chairman  thanked  them  in 
the  usual  manner. 

A  number  of  domino  games  were  played, 
so  all  in  all  the  April  meeting  was  a  very 
successful  one. 

The  Midland  Club  were  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  Lorrie  Rea's  death.  He  was  a  staunch 
member  of  the  Club  when  he  lived  in 
Birmingham.  We,  and  the  Austin  Branch  of 
the  Royal  British  Legion,  sent  sympathy 
cards  to  Brenda  as  Lorrie  had  worked  on  the 
Executive  Committee  and  had  been  made  a 
Life  Member  of  the  Branch.  We  could  not 
send  flowers  as  we  had  no  details  about  the 
funeral. 

Joan  Cashmore,  Secretary 

MARY  HAMAR  GREENWOOD 

Miss  Mary  Hamar  Greenwood  was  a 
member  of  St.  Dunstan's  Council  from  1924 
until  her  death  in  1953.  Herself  blind,  she 
was  one  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  teachers  of 
Braille  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  Regent's  Park 
during  the  First  World  War.  If  any  St. 
Dunstaner,  or  any  reader,  has  personal 
recollections  or  reminiscences  of  the  late 
Miss  Greenwood  would  they  please  write 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  at  Headquarters. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 
Gardening  Column 


You  should  have  everything  planted  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  Many  plants  and 
vegetables  can  be  sown  direct  into  their 
flowering  positions  and  thinned  out  later. 
Providing  we  have  very  good  weather  you 
should  have  plenty  of  colour  and  more  still 
to  come  from  the  annuals  you  raised  from 
seed.  Do  water  seedlings  thoroughly  and 
do  not  let  them  dry  out.  You  should  be  able 
to  tell  how  the  fruit  crops  are  going  to  turn 
out  by  now.  If  the  flowers,  which  are 
breaking  on  my  apple  and  pear  trees,  set 
with  abandon,  I  should  have  a  good  supply 
of  fruit.  Some  people  say  that  growing  your 
own  fruit  and  vegetables  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense,  but  I  always  think  it  is 
marvellous  to  eat  your  own  produce — 
either  fresh  or  frozen — even  if  the  produce 
is  not  as  large  as  shop  bought  crops.  Also 
growing  your  own  crops  ensures  that  you 
get  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  have  plenty  of 
exercise  during  the  winter.  Keep  all  the 
pests  and  diseases  at  bay  by  spraying 
regularly  and  do  not  forgetto  put  down  slug 
and  snail  bait,  as  they  can  create  havoc  with 
the  green  vegetables,  especially  in  wet 
weather. 

Gardening  Clubs 

Do  remember  that  there  are  garden 
societies  in  most  areas  and  for  a  small  fee  it 
may  be  worth  becoming  a  member.  You 
can  often  get  discount  prices  and  plenty  of 
advice  on  which  are  the  best  varieties  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  you  to  grow  and 
how  to  get  the  best  results.  Many  garden 
clubs  arrange  outings,  have  garden  experts 
to  meetings  to  pass  on  their  expertise  and 
they  also  have  local  shows  where  you  can 
display  your  prowess.  Do  let  us  know  if  you 
win  any  prizes. 

In  normal  conditions  mow  the  grass  once 
a  week,  but  less  often  in  very  dry  weather. 
Use  a  good  complete  fertiliser  in  showery 
weather  to  tone  up  the  grass  and  to  give  the 
roots  a  boost.  Some  of  the  weeds  will 
vanish  as  well,  as  most  lawn  fertilisers 
contain  some  kind  of  weed  deterent.  In  dry 
weather  keep  the  mower  out  of  the  way  and 
give  the  lawn  a  good  soaking  with  the  hose 
or  sprinkler. 


I  must  remind  you  to  keep  the  weeds  down 
by  regular  hoeing  and  raking.  Where  you 
have  a  good  tilth  between  the  rows  of  slow 
maturing  plants,  sow  some  lettuce  and 
radish.  Do  not  sow  too  much  at  once,  small 
quantities  every  so  often  enable  you  to  keep 
up  the  supply.  In  mid-June  put  out  the 
tomatoes  you  have  hardened  off  and  which 
are  spares  from  the  greenhouse.  Put  them 
in  a  sunny  spot  and  stake  them  as  you  plant 
them.  Also  plant  runner  beans  and  sow 
some  more  French  beans  in  an  empty, 
warm  and  sunny  spot. 

Vegetables 

Thin  out  the  carrots,  beetroot  and  onions, 
some  of  which  you  can  use  in  salads  and 
the  carrots  may  be  big  enough  to  use  and 
will  certainly  taste  good — even  when  raw. 
Try  giving  your  dog  some — mine  loves 
carrots  and  has  to  have  one  every  day! 

Earth  up  the  potatoes  as  they  grow  and 
pick  the  broad  beans  and  peas  as  they 
mature,  because  they  are  much  tastier 
when  young  and  you  will  get  further  crops. 
Dig  over  the  area  when  the  crops  have 
finished  and  consign  the  debris  to  the 
compost  heap  and  incinerator.  In  dry  spells 
water  thoroughly — use  the  hose  and  leave 
it  on  for  a  while.  In  many  areas  you  can  use 
the  sprinkler  without  paying  extra  water 
rates.  The  best  time  to  water  is  late 
afternoon  or  early  evening,  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  has  gone  and  the  water  will 
penetrate  and  the  leaves  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  scorched. 

It  is  a  busy  time  in  the  flower  garden  now, 
with  the  planting  out  of  the  half  hardy 
annuals.  Do  plant  taller  items,  such  as 
antirrhinums,  at  the  back  of  the  flower  beds, 
coming  down  to  the  dwarfs,  lobelia, 
ageratum  and  fibrous  rooted  begonias,  in 
the  front.  You  get  a  much  better  display  if 
they  are  planted  fairly  close  together  and 
this  also  helps  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  or 
at  least  you  will  not  notice  them  quite  so 
much  if  there  is  less  space  between  the 
flowers. 

You  can  sow  seeds  direct  into  the  open 
ground  now,  although  they  will  flower  a  bit 
late,  but  they  should  come  up  alright,  as  the 
ground  will  be  warm  and  the  flowers  ought 
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to  last  into  the  Autumn.  Remember  to  thin 
the  seedlings  out  and  to  use  the  thinnings  in 
other  bare  patches.  Do  water  them  in  well 
and  keep  the  seedlings  moist,  but  not 
saturated. 

Cut  all  dead  heads  off  the  perennials  to 
give  you  more  flowers  and  this  will  also 
give  fading  plants  a  boost  for  next  season. 
Ensure  that  your  sweet  peas  are  tied 
securely  on  to  their  frames  or  netting  and 
cut  the  flowers  regularly  so  that  you  get 
more  flowers.  Water  and  feed  them  well. 

You  will  need  to  thin  out  the  buds  on 
carnations  and  pinks  to  get  good  sized 
blooms  and  long  stems.  You  may  need  to 
stake  them  too,  especially  if  they  are 
growing  in  open,  windy  sites.  Water  them 
thoroughly  and  feed  with  Growmore 
pellets  at  the  rate  of  2  /3  oz  per  square  yard 
— the  same  amount  can  be  given  to  the 
vegetables  as  well. 

Spray  all  the  flowers  regularly  with  a 
pesticide  that  is  suitable  for  all  types  of 
plant.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  an  insecticide- 
cum-fungicide,  which  will  keep  the  pests 
and  diseases  down.  Normally  you  have  to 
spray  under  the  leaves  to  combat  the 
insects,  which  can  be  difficult.  So,  use  a 
Systemic  which  goes  in  through  the  leaves 
and  roots.  Do  the  spraying  in  the  late  after- 
noon or  evening. 

Fruit 

On  the  apple  and  pear  trees  cut  away  thin 
out-cropping  shoots  and  on  young  fruit 
trees  do  not  allow  too  much  fruit  to  mature, 
or  their  roots  will  not  build  up  sufficiently. 
Cut  down  the  surplus  raspberry  canes  to 
ensure  a  good,  fair  sized  crop.  Pinch  back 
the  side  shoots  on  the  currants  to  keep  the 
bushes  in  shape  and  to  get  a  better 
formation  of  berries.  All  fruits  will  need  a  lot 
of  water  in  dry  weather — especially  the 
strawberries  which  always  like  to  be  moist. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  runners  from  the 
strawberries  for  the  formation  of  young 
plants  for  new  beds  for  next  season. 

Keep  the  greenhouse  well  ventilated  by 
opening  the  door  and  windows  all  day  and 
leave  a  window  slightly  open  at  night, 
unless  it  is  very  windy.  Do  remember  to 
shade  the  windows,  if  the  greenhouse  is  in 
direct  strong  sunlight,  by  using  one  of  the 
washes  I  have  told  you  about.  These  shades 
do  not  cut  out  the  light  but  only  the  direct 
sun  rays,  thus  protecting  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  so  that  they  will  not  scorch  if  they 


get  some  water  spilt  on  them  by  mistake. 

Feed  the  tomatoes  regularly  and  tie  them 
in  as  they  grow.  Nip  out  side  shoots  at  an 
early  stage  and  a  spray  of  water  over  the 
flowers  may  give  you  a  better  set.  If  you  are 
growing  tomato  plants  in  large  pots,  with  a 
low  soil  level,  top  dress  the  pot  with  more 
soil  and  new  roots  will  grow  into  this  extra 
soil  and  so  boost  the  plant  and  give  you  a 
better  crop,  over  a  longer  period. 

Give  cucumber  plants  plenty  of  water  and 
feed  and  do  pick  the  fruit  regularly. 

You  can  sow  seeds,  for  an  early  show 
next  year  now  as  they  will  not  require  any 
extra  heating.  The  items  I  suggest  are 
calceolarias,  cinerarias,  cyclamen,  primula 
and  geraniums.  The  geraniums  may  even 
flower  later  on  this  year.  If  you  plant 
polyanthus  now  the  seedlings  will  be  large 
enough  to  place  in  the  flowering  positions, 
or  you  can  leave  them  in  trays  in  the  frame, 
or  in  a  well  lit  shed. 

All  your  plants  will  need  more  water  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  the  greenhouse 
damp,  by  moistening  the  floor  and  staging. 
Do  use  smokes  against  insects  and 
diseases,  regularly,  even  when  there  is  no 
sign  of  attack — prevention  is  better  than  the 
cure. 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S 
BRIDGE  CONGRESS 

The  results  of  the  Bridge  Congress,  which 
took  place  on  9th- 13th  May,  were  as 
follows: 

Gover  Individual  (London)  Cup 
B.Allen 

Gover  Individual  (Brighton)  Cup 
R.  Fullard 

Drummer  Downs  Cup 
Vi  Delaney 
G. Hudson 

Alf  Fields  Memorial  Cup  (Pairs) 
R.  Freer  and  B.Allen 

Pearson  Cup  (Pairs) 

M.  Tybinski  and  R.  Fullard 

Pearson  Cup  (For  Teams  of  Four) 

B.  Evans  B.  Phillips  R.  Fullard  M.  Tybinski 

Lord  Fraser  Individual  Cup 
H.  King 
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DISABLED  WATER  SPORTS  DAY 

On  Saturday,  5th  July  a  water  sports  day  for 
the  physically  handicapped  is  taking  place 
at  the  Draycote  Reservoir,  which  is  within 
easy  access  of  major  Midland  centres.  The 
facilities  for  the  following  sports  will  be 
available:  sailing,  canoeing,  fly  fishing,  sub- 
aqua,  radio  controlled  boats  and  rowing. 

For  further  details  contact  Mr.  A.  Roberts, 
Area  Recreation  Office,  Meadow  Lane, 
Nottingham  NG2  3HN,  telephone:  0602 
865007. 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S  BRIDGE  PLAYERS 
COMPETE  AT  BENIDORM 

St.  Dunstaners  Bert  Ward  and  Harry  King, 
with  their  wives,  were  competitors  at  the 
fourth  annual  Benidorm  Bridge  Congress 
amongst  over  120  sighted  players. 

The  Congress  is  directed  by  Geoff 
Connell  and  his  wife,  Enid,  so  there  was 
plenty  of  encouragement  for  our  St. 
Dunstaners  to  take  part.  They  went  with  26 
packs  of  Braille  cards  and  found  their 
sighted  opponents  very  willing  to  play  with 
these  cards  and  to  call  the  cards  they 
played. 

With  six  trophies  and  prizes  totalling 
about  £6,000  play  was  serious  and  com- 
petition keen.  Bert  and  Mavis  Ward,  playing 
together,  qualified  for  the  second  round, 
but  then  were  narrowly  eliminated  from  the 
final  coming  seventh,  when  six  pairs 
qualified.  Harry  and  Bertha  King  came  fifth 
in  a  Pairs  Competition  and  won  a  prize,  so 
the  first  St.  Dunstaners  to  compete  in  this 
Congress  acquitted  themselves  well. 


ARCHERY  AT  EAST  MIDLANDS 

GAMES 

by  Norman  Perry 

On  Saturday,  26th  April,  I  attended  the 
BSAD  East  Midlands  Games  which  were 
held  at  Hucknall,  near  Nottingham.  I  took 
part  in  the  archery  competition.  It  is  now 
five  years  since  I  introduced  archery  for  the 
blind  to  the  East  Midlands  Games  and  I 
have  represented  the  East  Midlands,  and 
St.  Dunstan's,  at  the  National  Games  at 
Stoke  Mandeville.  I  have  won  the  archery 
event  three  times  and  last  year  I  was  joint 
winner  with  West  Wales.  The  interest  in 
archery  in  the  East  Midlands  is  growing  and 
it  is  now  recognised  as  a  separate  event  in 
the  Games  and  this  year  three  people 
competed  in  the  Totally  Blind  Class. 

The  competition  was  shot  over  a  short 
metric  using  a  130cm.  target  face.  The 
distance  of  a  short  metric  is  50m.  and  30m., 
and  we  shot  three  dozen  arrows  at  each. 
The  day  was  dry,  but  cloudy  and  very  cold, 
with  a  slight  breeze — good  conditions  for 
shooting,  but  not  so  good  for  those  who 
were  standing  about  reporting  the  shots.  I 
won  the  event  with  a  score  of  271,  beating 
the  next  competitor,  who  I  drew  with  at 
Stoke  Mandeville  last  year,  by  76. 

The  BSAD  Games  were  held  at  the  Rolls- 
Royce  Sports  Ground  and  their  sports  club 
entertained  us  and  organised  the  day, 
providing  meals  and  coffee.  During  the 
lunch  break  we  were  given  a  grand  display 
of  marching  and  music  by  the  Robin  Hood 
Carnival  Band,  from  Nottingham.  It  all 
helped  to  make  the  80  mile  trip  well  worth 
the  effort. 


BBC  SUCCESS 

John  Baker,  son  of  St.  Dunstaner  Paul 
Baker,  of  Sidmouth,  has  had  his  film  about 
the  Solomon  Islanders  shown  on  BBC 
Television's  'World  About  Us'  programme 
(see  March  Review).  Although  John  and  his 
production  team  did  not  win  the  Mick  Burke 
Award,  Lord  Hunt  told  them  that  their  film 
"was  one  of  the  best",  which  is  praise 
indeed.  John  now  hopes  to  give  talks  and 
show  the  film  to  any  interested  groups  or 
societies  to  try  and  recoup  some  of  the  cost 
of  the  expedition.  So,  if  anyone  knows  of 
any  societies  who  may  be  interested,  pass 
the  word  along. 


TELEPHONE  CHARGES 

Post  Office  engineers  will  repair  telephone 
faults  free  of  charge  between  8.00  a.m.  and 
5.00  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  8.00  a.m.  and 
1.00  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  excluding  public 
holidays.  However,  there  is  a  new  out-of- 
hours  service  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  time. 
The  Post  Office  introduced  this  service  on 
April  Fool's  Day — and  it  costs  £19.  You  will 
be  charged  £19  even  if  the  engineer  merely 
effects  a  minor  repair  at  the  exchange  and  it 
will  still  cost  you  £19  even  if  the  engineer 
cannot  repair  the  fault  until  the  next  day, 
when  you  could  have  got  your  phone 
mended  anyway,  for  no  cost. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


Betty  Christal,  wife  of  St.  Dunstaner  Norton 
Christal,  of  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man,  has 
received  a  special  honour.  At  a  S.S.A.F.A. 
committee  meeting  the  President  of  the 
Association,  His  Honour  Deemster  Eason, 
presented  Betty  with  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  for  her  19  year's  service  to  the 
Association,  a  brooch  for  15  year's  service 
and  a  personal  letter  of  appreciation  from 
the  head  of  the  organisation.  Next  year  she 
will  be  given  a  bar  to  the  brooch  for  her  20 
year's  service. 


MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Anthony  Boardman,  of  Wimbledon 
who  was  married  to  Angela  Sisk,  on  2nd 
May.  Mr.  Boardman  was  made  a  Freeman 
of  the  City  of  London  on  21st  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Higgs,  of  Binfield, 
near  Bracknell,  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  their  son  Alvin,  was  married  to  Diane 
Farron  12th  April. 

Mr.  Gomer  Hopkins,  of  Balham,  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  his  daughter, 
Karen,  was  married  to  Gavin  Marks  on  29th 
March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  McGrath,  of 
Plymouth,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
their  grandson,  Andrew  Armstrong,  was 
married  to  Karen  Rock  on  3rd  May. 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Stanley,  of 
Peacehaven,  who  celebrated  their  33rd 
wedding  anniversary  on  5th  April 

DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Collins,  of  Enfield, 
who  celebrated  their  Diamond  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  15th  May.  They  received  a 
telegram  of  good  wishes  from  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Johnston,  of  Gore, 
New  Zealand,  celebrated  their  Diamond 
Wedding  Anniversary,  on  1 1th  June. 


RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Holland,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  1st  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Ward,  of  Exeter,  who 
celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary 
on  4th  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Miller,  of  Leamington 
Spa,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  7th  April. 

SILVER  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Baker,  of  Sidmouth, 
who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  5th  March. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Ostle,  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  Cumbria,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson, 
Paul,  on  14th  March,  to  their  daughter 
Christine  and  her  husband  Keith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Farnen,  of  Man- 
chester, on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Jennifer  Margery,  on  10th  April,  to  their 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  Phil. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Freeman,  of 
Coventry,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Colin, 
on  22nd  April,  to  their  son  Raymond  and  his 
wife  Linda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Da  vies,  of  Purley, 
on  the  birth  of  their  first  grandchild,  Victoria 
Ann,  on  21st  January,  to  their  daughter 
Christine  and  her  husband  Peter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Jennings,  of 
Midhurst,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson, 
Alexander,  on  7th  April,  to  their  daughter 
Susie  and  her  husband  Henry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  McCarthy,  of 
Northampton,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Helen  Margaret,  on  30th  March, 
to  their  son  Richard  and  his  wife  Margaret. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Bennett,  of  Wyke, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Jennie  Elizabeth,  on  14th  April,  to  their 
daughter  Janice  and  her  husband  John. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Stanley,  of 
Peacehaven,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Lucy  Elizabeth,  on  15th  April,  to 
their  son  David  and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Sidney  Latham,  of  Worcester,  on  the 
birth  of  a  great  grandchild,  Daniel  Michael, 
on  8th  January,  to  his  grand-daughter 
Wendy  and  her  husband. 

In  Memory 


DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  George  Cattell,  of  Northampton, 
whose  father  died  in  March. 

Mr.  Joseph  Laverty,  of  Downpatrick, 
whose  wife,  Christina,  died  on  1 5th  April. 

Mr.  Randall  Williams,  of  Leytonstone, 
London,  whose  brother,  Terry,  aged  34, 
died  on  19th  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barlow,  of  Sheffield, 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Barlow's  father,  on 
16th  April. 


It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families 
and  friends. 


Miss  Louise  Elizabeth  Farrow, 

S.RM,M.C.S.P. 

Miss  Louise  Farrow,  of  Ian  Fraser  House, 
Brighton,  died  there  on  the  26th  April,  1980. 
She  was  97  years  old. 

Miss  Farrow  served  as  a  nurse  in  the  First 
World  War  and  from  then  on  had  defective 
vision.  She  learned  Braille  and  trained  as  a 
physiotherapist  soon  after  the  war  and  later 
ran  her  own  small  convalescent  home.  She 
became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1961,  but 
continued  to  live  independently  until  her 
guiding  sight  deteriorated  and  she  became 
more  frail.  Miss  Farrow  visited  Ian  Fraser 
House  and  eventually  became  a  permanent 
resident  in  1976.  She  maintained  her  inde- 
pendent spirit  all  through  her  long  life,  but 
had  had  very  poor  health  recently  and 
slipped  away  peacefully. 

She  leaves  a  niece,  Mrs.  Topley,  and 
other  relatives. 

Arthur  Edwin  Hill  King's  Own  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry 

Arthur  Hill,  formerly  of  Taunton,  and 
latterly  resident  in  Pearson  House,  died  on 
23rd  April.  He  was  82  years  old  and  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1947. 

Mr.  Hill  served  throughout  the  First  World 
War  with  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry  and  was  discharged  in  1918  with 
the  rank  of  Lance-Corpora  I,  following 
gunshot  wounds  received  while  on  active 
service. 

After  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Hill  remarried 
in  1942  and  he  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  were 
both  in  the  nursing  profession.  However,  by 


1 942  his  sight  was  greatly  deteriorating  and 
he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  and  undertook  a 
period  of  training  in  poultry  farming.  In 
1950,  he  took  over  a  small-holding  in 
Alresford,  where  he  raised  large  numbers 
of  pullets  and  cockerels  and  cultivated  fine 
fruit  crops.  However,  by  1962  his  health  was 
deteriorating  rapidly  and  he  was  forced  to 
give  up  farming  and  in  1971  he  moved  to 
Taunton,  but  his  garden  and  greenhouse 
remained  his  consuming  hobby.  In  1970, 
Mr.  Hill  won  two  prizes  for  his  onions  and 
tomatoes,  at  the  Bridport  Show. 

In  his  leisure  hours,  Mr.  Hill  enjoyed 
listening  to  the  radio  and  attending  the 
Taunton  Darby  and  Joan  Club  and  in  his 
retirement  enjoyed  several  cruises.  After 
his  wife,  Phyllis,  died  in  1979,  Mr.  Hill  went 
to  live  in  Ian  Fraser  House  and  ultimately  in 
Pearson  House.  His  cheerfulness  and 
indomitable  spirit  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  Matrons  and  staff  and  many  fellow 
St.  Dunstaners. 

He  leaves  two  children,  Mrs.  Audrey 
Wells  and  Mr.  Gordon  Hill. 

Robert  Ernest  Killingback 

1  1th  Royal  Fusiliers 

R.  E.  Killingback,  of  Cranleigh,  Surrey, 
died  at  home  on  17th  April.  He  was  83  years 
old. 

Mr.  Killingback  was  commissioned  and 
served  in  the  First  World  War.  He  was 
wounded,  lost  his  sight  and  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1918;  he  trained  as  a  joiner 
and  continued  with  woodwork  for  a  great 
many  years.  His  wife  died  in  1969,  but  he 
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continued  to  live  in  their  old  house,  where 
they  had  been  since  1934.  His  health 
deteriorated  considerably  in  recent  years, 
necessitating  some  spells  in  hospital,  but 
he  was  very  well  cared  for  at  home  and 
happy  to  be  there  until  his  death. 
He  leaves  a  great-niece  by  marriage. 

Edmund  Bramston  Mann 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 

Edmund  Mann,  of  Hove,  died  on  10th 
May.  He  was  80  years  old. 

Mr.  Mann  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  during  the  First  World 
War  and  suffered  an  injury  to  his  eyes 
during  a  mustard  gas  attack,  whilst  serving 
overseas.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Mann  was 
hospitalised  for  several  months  and  his 
general  health,  as  well  as  his  eyesight,  was 
severely  affected.  He  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in 
1967. 

His  wife,  Dorothy,  died  in  1978  and  Mr. 
Mann  made  a  brave  effort  to  continue  inde- 
pendently in  his  own  home,  but  his  health 
was  deteriorating  further  and  he  ultimately 
went  to  live  in  Pearson  House. 

In  earlier  years,  Mr.  Mann  enjoyed  par- 
ticipating in  St.  Dunstan's  activities  at 
Ovingdean  and  was  a  keen  member  of  the 
bowling  team.  His  greatest  hobby  was 
gardening  and  he  had  won  several  prizes 
for  his  chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Mann  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  Matron  Hallet  and  her 
staff  and  by  many  of  his  good  friends  in 
Hove. 

He  leaves  a  sister,  Dorothy  Pallett,  and  a 
niece,  Angela  Pallett. 

Paul  Joseph  Leon  Nuyens  2nd  Carabiniers 
Paul  Nuyens  died  on  the  28th  April. 
Mr.  Nuyens  enlisted  in  the  Belgium 
Army's  2nd  Carabiniers  in  March,  1915.  He 
served  for  three  years  in  the  trenches 
before  being  wounded  at  Dixmude  in 
February,  1918.  He  came  to  England  in 
1921.  His  skill  as  a  violinist  and  shorthand 
typist  meant  that  from  1924  onwards  he 
both  played  in  the  St.  Dunstan's  Dance 
Band  and  was  their  full  time  administrator, 
organising  venues  and  keeping  the  account 
books.  In  1938,  when  the  group  disbanded, 
Mr.  Nuyens  turned  to  telephony  and  then  to 
interpreting  at  the  British  Council,  Foreign 
Culture  Centre,  at  the  Belgian  Institute,  in 
Belgrave  Square.  The  Institute  catered  for 
those  Belgian  nationals  who  had  escaped 
from  their  own  occupied  country.  From 
1943  until  1951,  Mr.  Nuyens  worked  first  for 


his  matric  and  then,  at  the  London 
Polytechnic,  for  his  B.Sc  (Econ)  degree, 
which  he  obtained  in  1951.  He  was  the 
source  of  inspiration  to  several  St. 
Dunstaners  who  then  went  on  to  university 
themselves.  The  tape  recorder  which  Paul 
carried  with  him  on  the  bus  every  day,  now 
rests  in  the  Science  Museum.  St.  Dunstan's 
Bridge  Club  owes  a  great  debt  to  Paul 
Nuyens  for  his  outstanding  contribution 
over  the  years,  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Club. 

In  1971,  during  a  visit  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium  to  London,  Mr.  Nuyens 
was  made  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold  II.  Mr.  Nuyens  was  a  keen  bridge 
player  and  made  all  of  the  40  visits  to 
Harrogate.  He  was  widely  travelled  and  was 
photographed,  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Review,  at  an  audience  with  the  Pope. 

Mr.  Nuyens  was  married  on  29th  July, 
1979  and  leaves  a  widow,  Rhys. 

Francis  Ernest  O'Kelly  Royal  Engineers 

Frank  Ernest  O'Kelly,  of  Brighton,  died  on 
16th  April  at  Pearson  House.  He  was  83 
years  old. 

Mr.  O'Kelly  was  a  regular  soldier  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  with  the  rank  of  Corporal 
and  was  wounded  while  on  active  service  in 
France  in  1917.  He  was  awarded  the  Military 
Medal. 

Mr.  O'Kelly  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1917 
and  undertook  a  period  of  training  in  tele- 
phony. He  worked  for  over  50  years  and 
spent  almost  30  years  with  one  company. 
He  was  a  highly  valued  and  efficient 
employee  and  his  retirement  was  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  many  local  and 
national  newspapers.  In  1976,  Mr.  O'Kelly 
was  interviewed  on  Harlech  Television 
about  his  First  World  War  experiences. 

Mr.  O'Kelly  had  many  interests  including 
gardening,  music  and  tape-recording.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  Singers, 
a  group  who  made  several  radio  broad- 
casts. He  enjoyed  attending  our  Reunions. 
He  had  a  son  and  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
but  unfortunately  she  died  in  1961  and  his 
son,  Leo,  died  in  action  in  1941.  In  1972,  Mr. 
O'Kelly  remarried  and  was  cared  for 
devotedly  by  his  wife,  Phyllis,  until  his 
deteriorating  health  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  admitted  to  Pearson  House, 
where  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  Matron, 
members  of  staff  and  fellow  St.  Dunstaners. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Phyllis,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Moya  McLaughlin. 
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In  Memory 


continued 


Loreto  Rea    Royal  Signals 

Loreto  Rea,  of  Redcar,  died  suddenly  on 
4th  April.  He  was  47  years  old. 

Mr.  Rea,  Lorrie  to  his  friends,  joined  the 
Royal  Signals  as  a  boy  soldier,  transferring 
to  the  West  Yorkshire  Regiment,  in 
February  1950.  He  served  until  1958, 
reaching  the  rank  of  NCO,  but  he  was  dis- 
charged due  to  failing  sight. 

Mr.  Rea  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1961  and 
undertook  a  period  of  industrial  training,  he 
then  took  up  employment,  in  1972,  in 
Streatham.  Two  years  later  he  moved  to  the 
Midlands  and  took  a  post  with  Austin 
Motors,  at  Longbridge.  While  he  lived  in  the 
Midlands,  Lorrie  became  a  regular  member 
of  the  St.  Dunstan's  Midland  Club.  How- 
ever, in  1975,  he  left  his  job  as  he  was 
suffering  from  poor  health  and  he  took  a 
hobby  training  course,  at  Ian  Fraser  House, 
and  proved  to  be  a  very  skilful  craftsman. 

In  July  1979,  Lorrie  married  St.  Dunstaner 
Brenda  Bates  and  they  found  much 
happiness  and  contentment,  bravely  over- 
coming their  joint  disabilities  together. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Brenda. 

William  Clifford  Scott 

9th  Sherwood  Foresters 

William  Scott,  of  Brighton,  died  on  15th 
April.  He  was  84  years  old. 

Mr.  Scott  was  employed  on  the  Railway 
at  Retford  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  and  he  joined  the  9th  Sherwood 
Foresters  in  1914,  at  the  age  of  18.  He  was 
wounded  in  1915,  in  the  Dardanelles, 
suffering  total  blindness.  He  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  the  same  year. 

After  training  as  a  masseur  he  took  a  post 
with  the  Edgar  Allen  Institute  in  Sheffield, 
but  moved  to  Manchester  three  years  later 
where  he  took  a  part  time  hospital  appoint- 
ment and  began  his  own  private  practice. 
However,  in  1939,  Mr.  Scott  decided  to  give 
up  massage  and  to  re-train  as  a  telephonist. 
He  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  British  Legion 
Headquarters,  in  London,  but  unfortunately, 
due  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  his 
telephony  appointment  was  terminated  in 
September,  1939.  However,  Mr.  Scott  then 
became  our  telephonist  at  Ovingdean. 
When  we  moved  to  Church  Stretton,  a  year 
later,  Mr.  Scott  took  a  telephony  post  with 


ICI,  at  Winsford,  Cheshire,  where  he 
remained  until  he  retired  in  1953. 

Mr.  Scott's  wife  died  in  1976  and  he 
became  a  resident  with  us  in  Brighton. 

He  leaves  twin  daughters,  Audrey  and 
Muriel. 

Henry  Wilson  Staines    Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry 

Henry  Staines,  of  Greenford,  Middlesex, 
died  suddenly  on  18th  April.  He  was  72 
years  old. 

Mr.  Staines  served  as  a  regular  in  the 
Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Light 
Infantry,  from  1924  until  1931  and  during 
the  Second  World  War  served  in  the 
Pioneer  Corps  as  a  Sergeant,  from  1940 
until  1944.  He  was  wounded  in  North  Africa, 
but  he  retained  enough  vision  to  continue 
working  for  a  number  of  years  and  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  in  1977. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Nellie,  and  a  son  and 
three  daughters. 

Harold  Swain     5th  Royal  Inniskilling 
Dragoon  Guards  (Royal  Armoured  Corps) 

Harold  Swain,  of  Kettering,  died  on  27th 
April.  He  was  60  years  old. 

Mr.  Swain  served  as  a  Lance  Corporal 
with  the  5th  Royal  Inniskilling  Dragoon 
Guards,  from  1937  until  1944.  He  was 
wounded  in  action  in  France,  in  1944,  and 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Swain  trained  as  a  physiotherapist  and  took 
up  an  appointment  at  the  Kettering  and 
District  General  Hospital,  in  1947.  In  1950, 
he  left  the  hospital  for  a  post  with  a  factory 
in  Corby,  where  he  became  Senior  Physio- 
therapist. However,  in  1954,  he  left  the 
factory  to  concentrate  on  the  private 
practice  he  had  been  building  up  over  the 
years  and  which  continued  very  success- 
fully. 

In  his  spare  time  Mr.  Swain  enjoyed 
writing  and  was  very  pleased  to  have  some 
of  his  poetry  published  in  the  local 
newspapers.  He  made  several  return  visits 
to  Dunkirk  with  the  Veterans'  Association 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  serving 
member  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  Physiotherapy 
Advisory  Committee. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Joan,  and  three 
children,  Carol,  Eileen  and  Ian. 
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Message  f  rorrvthe  Chairman 


International  Year  of  Disabled  People 

The  United  Nations  has  designated  1981  as  International  Year  of  Disabled  People, 
including  physically  disabled,  blind,  partially  sighted,  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  and 
mentally  handicapped  people  of  all  ages,  and  also  those  with  handicaps  such  as 
epilepsy  and  speech  impairment. 

A  Committee  formed  to  co-ordinate  efforts  has  outlined  the  following  principal 
aims:- 

The   promotion   of  increased  awareness  of  the  needs,  abilities  and 

aspirations  of  disabled  people. 

The  promotion  of  participation,  equality  and  integration  of  disabled 

people. 

The  promotion  of  the  prevention  of  disability. 
The  Year  will  be  launched  officially  in  January,  1981.  The  Government  is  to 
proclaim  an  Access  Week  and  national  societies  are  planning  special  publications, 
conferences  and  events  within  their  own  area  of  interest. 

Of  course  St.  Dunstan's  will  play  its  part  in  the  general  programme,  with  possibly 
some  special  events  at  Headquarters  and  in  Brighton,  and  I  am  sure  some  St. 
Dunstaners  individually  will  be  involved  in  local  activities  with  the  blind  or  other 
groups  of  handicapped  people.  My  reason  for  writing  about  the  Year  at  this  very 
early  stage  is  that  I  would  much  like  to  have  suggestions  from  St.  Dunstaners  as  to 
the  form  ourshare  inthe  Yearshouldtake.  These  proposals  could  be  for  activities  to 
be  organised  by  St.  Dunstaners  and  staff  in  London  or  Brighton  or  for  St.  Dunstan's 
support  in  other  places  where  St.  Dunstaners  are  helping  with  local  plans. 
Obviously,  the  suggestions  must  be  practical  and  simple,  so  that  they  could  be 
worked  out  reasonably  and  effectively. 

Do  think  about  this  and  let  me  have  your  ideas  by  the  end  of  September.  I  can  then 
ensure  that  they  are  fully  considered  in  good  time  for  the  International  Year. 


Service  to  the  Blind  in  Canada 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  write  about  the  work  of  a  St.  Dunstaner  for 
his  fellow  blind  men  and  women  and  I  have  a  very  fine  example  of  such  service  in 
mind  at  the  moment. 

Ross  Purse,  of  Scarborough,  Ontario,  has  just  retired  after  33  years  with  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  forthe  Blind,  the  last  six  and  a  half  ofthem  as  Managing 
Director.  He  has  become  a  leading  figure  in  blind  welfare  internationally,  as  well  as 
in  his  own  country,  and  was  recently  guest  of  honour  at  the  C.N.I.B.'s  National 
Council  Reception  and  Dinner.  I  repeat  here  the  words  of  the  telegram  I  sent  him  on 
that  very  special  occasion:  "Many  congratulations  on  your  outstanding  service  to 
the  blind  in  Canada  and  abroad  and  best  wishes  to  you  and  Vivian  for  your 
retirement  —  from  all  at  St.  Dunstan's". 
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Frank  Hamilton  seen 
here  on  the  golf  course 
is  the  subject  of  the 
Ways  of  Life  feature  on 
the  centre  pages. 


PRIZE  FOR  ST. 

DUNSTAN'S  FILM 

To  Live  Again',  the 
documentary  film  about  St. 
Dunstan's  which  is  being 
shown  at  Reunions  has  won 
two  prizes  in  festivals  this  year. 
St.  Dunstaner,  Jimmy 
Wright,  whose  company 
Cinexsa  Films  produced  To 
Live  Again',  received  a  Silver 
Award  at  the  British 
Sponsored  Film  Festival  in 
Brighton  and  will  receive  a 
certificate  from  organisers, 
Rehabfilm,  recording  the 
success  in  the  Programs  and 
Facilities  category  at  the 
International  Rehabilitation 
Film  Festival  in  New  York. 


APOLOGIES  TO  OUR 
GARDENERS 

We  apologise  to  St.  Dun- 
staners  Joseph  Huk  and  Bruno 
Tomporowski  for  a  mistake  in 
the  caption  to  a  picture  in  last 
month's  Review.  It  was  Joseph 
Huk  in  the  picture  and  not 
Bruno  Tomporowski. 

Apologies  also  to  John 
Walbrugh  from  South  Africa, 
for  re-naming  him  and  his 
home  country. 


AMATEUR  RADIO  SOCIETY 

At  the  meeting  on  19th  July, 
the  main  speaker  will  be  John 
Houlihan  G4BLJ,  who  will  talk 
on  RAYNET  —  the  Radio  Am- 
ateurs Emergency  Network. 
Ted  John  will  be  glad  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  1980. 


WRITING  COMPETITION 

We  are  looking  for  St. 
Dunstan's  answer  to  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Roald  Dahl.  Why 
not  enter  this  competition 
and  win  a  first  prize  of  £20, 
plus      publication      in     the 


Review.  Goodness  knows 
what  might  happen  after 
that! 

There  are  two  sections  in 
the  competition — fiction  and 
non  fiction.  You  may  enter 
both.  The  rules  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  competition  is  open 
to  any  St.  Dunstaner  or 
husband  or  wife  of  a  St. 
Dunstaner. 

2.  All  entries  must  be 
original  and  not  pre- 
viously published. 

3.  You  may  only  have  one 
entry  in  each  section. 

4.  Entries  must  reach  the 
Editor,  at  Headquarters, 
P.O.  Box  58,  191  Old 
Marylebone  Road,  Lon- 
don NW1  5QN,  by  the 
first  post  on  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1980. 

5.  Entries  must  be  type- 
written and  be  of  not  less 
than  2,000  words  and  not 
more  than  4,000. 

6.  Entries  should  state 
clearly  which  section  it  is 
entered  under,  and  most 
important  must  bear  a 
nom  de  plume.  While 
entries  should  be  sent  to 
the  Editor,  in  a  separate 
envelope,  please  write 
your  nom  de  plume  and 
your  actual  identity.  This 
envelope  must  be 
addressed  to  'Writing 
Competition',  P.O.  Box 
58,  191  Old  Marylebone 
Road,  London  NW1  5QN. 
It  will  not  be  opened  until 
the  winning  stories  have 
been  chosen. 

7.  There  will  be  a  panel  of 
three  judges,  hopefully, 
from  outside  the  organi- 
sation. Their  names  will 
be  announced  later. 

8.  There  will  be  two  first 
prizes  of  £20  and  two 
runner  up  prizes  of  £10. 

Please  remember  about 
the  nom  de  plume  and  the 
sealed  envelope.  Good  writing. 


Mike   Tetley,   Douglas   Wills,   George  Eustace  and  Ernie  Russell  photographed  after  the 
presentation. 

PRESENTATION  AT  LONDON  REUNION 


The  first  London  Reunion  this  year,  at  the 
Russell  Hotel,  was  a  very  special  occasion 
and  74  St.  Dunstaners,  with  their  wives  and 
escorts,  were  there  to  savour  it  and  honour 
Mr.  CD.  Wills. 

For  the  London  Reunion  was  chosen  as 
the  occasion  for  the  presentation  to  our 
former  Secretary  of  gifts  subscribed  for  by 
St.  Dunstaners  all  over  the  world. 

First  came  lunch  and  afterwards  our 
Chairman,  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme, 
welcomed  everyone  on  behalf  of  the 
Council.  He  specially  mentioned  six  St. 
Dunstaners  who  were  attending  their  first 
reunion;  Mr.  Aldridge,  from  Southend,  Mr. 
Brown,  from  Buckingham,  Mr.  Cargin,  from 
Dromore,  Northern  Ireland,  Mr.  Hannant, 
from  Hemel  Hempstead,  Mr.  Tinsley,  from 
Holloway  and  Mr.  Ivens,  from  Westcliffe- 
on-Sea. 

The  Chairman  said  that  special  guests 
included  Lady  Ellerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric 
Boulter,  Mr.  E.  Payne,  of  Trower,  Still  and 
Keeling,  St.  Dunstan's  solicitors,  with  his 
wife,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  a  St.  Dunstaner  from 
South  Africa,  Miss  E.  Grant,  Miss  D.  Hoare 
and  Mr.  W.J.  Harris,  all  of  whom  are  helpers 


and  organisers  of  the  Annual  Naval  Camp, 
at  Lee-on-Solent. 

He  also  welcomed  retired  members  of 
staff  in  Mr.  Peter  Matthews,  Miss  P.J. 
Rogers,  Mr.  E.W.  Roberts  and  Mr.  P. 
Townsend.  As  always  he  mentioned  the 
presence  of  individual  members  of  staff  so 
that  St.  Dunstaners  could  meet  and  consult 
with  them  if  they  wished. 

"I  have  left  Mr.  Wills  until  the  last  — this 
is  his  special  afternoon.  Since  we  last  met 
here,  as  you  know,  he  retired  last  Christmas 
but  he  has  acquired  a  new  hip  joint  and  he 
looks  years  younger."  The  Chairman  said  a 
committee  of  St.  Dunstaners,  George 
Eustace,  Ernie  Russell  and  Mike  Tetley  had 
organised  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Wills  and 
he  remarked  that  for  Ernie  Russell  this  was 
almost  exactly  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
his  becoming  a  St.  Dunstaner,  after  he 
returned  from  Dunkirk. 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  brought  his  audience 
up  to  date  on  the  numbers  of  St.  Dunstaners 
and  current  trends  in  our  organisation 
before  proposing  the  Toast  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
George  Eustace. 


Replying,  George  Eustace  asked  the 
Chairman  to  convey  the  thanks  of  St. 
Ounstaners  to  the  Council  for  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the  reunions  to 
meet  old  friends.  He  expressed  thanks  to 
the  staff  at  Headquarters  and  the  Brighton 
Homes:  "When  one  has  got  a  problem,  or 
needs  help,  a  letter  or  a  telephone  call  and 
help  comes.  There  are  not  many 
organisations  that  can  claim  the  same 
service  as  St.  Dunstan's  in  giving  a  helping 
hand."  Mr.  Eustace  concluded  by  thanking 
the  staff  of  the  Russell  Hotel. 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  then  introduced  Mike 
Tetley  to  make  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
Wills.  Mike  drew  laughter  from  his  audience 
when  he  told  them:  "All  you  St.  Dunstaners 
have  attended  Council  meetings,  it  meets 
every  night  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  the  table 
on  the  right,  just  as  you  go  in  for  supper!" 
One  of  the  problems  he  had  heard 
discussed,  said  Mike,  was  one  he  would 
quote  as  a  parody  of  Rudyard  Kipling:  "If 
you  can  keep  your  wife  when  all  about  you 
are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you;  if 
you  can  keep  a  wife  and  mistress  and  ever 
keep  the  space  between  the  two." 

Mr.  Wills,  he  said,  had  solved  all  our 
problems  so  well  over  the  years  and  "Now 
on  behalf  of  all  St.  Dunstaners  may  I  hand 
you  this  cine-camera  and,  with  our  grateful 
thanks  for  all  you  have  done,  this  cheque." 

Mr.  Wills  said  he  could  talk  endlessly 


about  the  many  great  characters  he  had 
met  among  St.  Dunstaners  and  referred  to 
one  or  two  un-named  individuals. 
"Continuity  of  staff  is  tremendously 
important,"  he  went  on,  "and  St.  Dunstan's 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  that  respect.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  say  farewell  to  many 
retiring  colleagues  in  the  last  few  years, 
people  with  thirty,  forty  and  even  fifty 
years'  service.  Their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
our  organisation  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  kindness  and  appreciation  shown  to 
them  by  you  St.  Dunstaners,  throughout 
the  years. 

"Your  kindness  and  generosity  to  me 
today  is  typical  and  I  offer  you  my  warmest 
thanks  and  affection.  I  also  thank  the  staff 
for  their  loyal  support  during  my  years  of 
office  and  the  Chairman  and  Council  for 
making  it  possible  for  me  to  keep  in  touch 
with  you  through  these  reunions.  May  I 
close  with  the  last  words  in  the  film  which 
you  will  be  shown  this  afternoon,  Thank 
God  for  St.  Dunstan's  and,  may  I  add,  may 
He  Bless  you  all." 

There  was  standing  room  only  for  the 
showing  of  To  Live  Again',  despite  the  80- 
odd  seats  provided  in  the  room.  Meanwhile 
dancing  and  the  usual  convivial 
conversations  continued  in  the  main  room, 
until  tea  and  the  conclusion  of,  what  all 
agreed,  really  was  a  rather  special  reunion. 


A  reunion  for  fellow  physiotherapists  who  trained  together 
and  Charles  Stafford. 


Bob  Owen,  from  South  Africa, 


Second  Tape 

Recording 

Week 


by  Ray  Hazan 


Photos:  John  Barrow 

David  Castleton 


Listeners  to  the  Talking  Review  will  no 
doubt  expect  this  report  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  live  recordings.  But  the  author 
has  to  confess  to  much  noisy  wind  across 
an  unshielded  microphone,  and  sheerfright 
at  daring  to  record  within  the  hallowed 
sanctity  of  the  Broadcasting  House.  Thus 
the  first  lesson  such  a  week  can  teach  is, 
'you  are  always  learning'. 

With  three  Smiths  on  the  list  of 
participants,  and  two  Pages  of  Talking 
Newspapers  (Reg  Page,  of  Cross-In-Hand 
and  Tom  Page,  of  Morecambe)  the  reader 
might  expect  some  confusion,  but  by  the 
time  of  a  visit  to  London,  on  20th  May,  all 
the  15  participants  had  been  sorted  out. 

The  party  split  in  two;  half  to  the  Talking 
Book  Service  recording  studios  in  Great 
Portland  Street,  and  the  other  half  to 
Broadcasting  House.  In  the  new  recording 
studios,  they  are  hoping  to  nearly  double 
output  by  having  one  sound  engineer 
control  two  readers.  The  studios  are  almost 
perfectly  sound-proofed  and  all  were 
suitably  impressed  with  the  mass  of 
controls. 

In  Broadcasting  House,  the  group  was 
shown  briefly  around  a  control  room.  Since 
they  were  about  to  'go  on  the  air',  we  were 
not  allowed  loose  to  feel  the  forest  of  slide 
controls  —  did  they  really  have  no  faith  in 
us?  Although  our  guide  did  tell  us  about  a 


The  party  set  off  into  Arlington  Forest 
to  record  bird  song. 

true  story,  when  a  party  was  shephered  into 
a  studio  while  it  was  actually  live  on  the  air. 

We  were  ushered  well  away  from 
anything  live.  Indeed  it  was  a  marathon  to 
survive  the  long  march  along  corridors, 
through  fire  doors,  over  and  around  office 
furniture,  to  arrive  ten  minutes  later  at  a 
training  studio.  Here  they  played  to  us  very 
fascinating,  experimental  tapes  in  early 
stereo  and  binaural  sound.  In  the  first  case, 
two  or  more  microphones  are  spaced  well 
apart  amongst  the  orchestra  and  different 
combinations  of  instruments  are  relayed 
back  through  separate  speakers.  Binaural 
sound  has  to  be  listened  to  on  headphones 
to  obtain  the  full  effect.  Two  omni- 
directional microphones  are  placed  an  ear's 
width  apart.  They  were  originally  mounted 
on  a  rubber  head.  Now  the  two  mikes  are  on 
an  axis  separated  by  a  ten  inch  perspex 
disc.  Thus,  while  some  sounds  arrive 
separately  at  the  mikes,  other  sounds  are 
mixed  and  on  headphones  one  can  hear 
people  'moving  about  your  head'.  Hi-Fi 
theatre  on  Radio  3  or  4  demonstrates  this 
effect.  During  a  tape  of  a  riot,  a  plane  taking 
off  and  BBC  radio  actors  experimenting, 
one  felt  like  reaching  out  and  touching,  so 
live  were  the  sounds. 

The  group  were  back  on  their  feet  the 
next  day  visiting  Arlington  Forest  and 
Michelham   Priory.  The  important  lesson 


learned  here  was  that  if  you  are  going  in  for 
outside  recording,  a  light,  portable  machine 
is  essential.  You  will  get  better  effects  by 
putting  your  money  into  an  expensive 
microphone,  even  on  a  mediocre  tape 
recorder,  than  the  other  way  round.  This 
day  helped  to  illustrate  just  one  of  the  many 
facets  of  tape  recording.  Ron  Smith,  whose 
articles  have  previously  appeared  both  in 
the  Review  and  on  tape,  and  Barbara  Bell 
are  exponents  of  outdoor,  wildlife  record- 
ings. A  microphone  on  a  long  lead,  a  quiet 
retreat  behind  a  bush,  and  masses  of 
patience  are  prime  ingredients.  Pro- 
grammes can  be  enhanced  by  talking  to 
local  experts,  to  describe  the  flora  and  to 
add  an  authentic  local  accent. 

On  the  Thursday  we  had  time  for  free 
discussion,  and  a  talk  by  Mr.  Ted  Castle, 
from  BBC  Radio  Brighton.  The  facet  for  that 
part  of  the  day  was  equipment.  We  were 
able  to  examine  each  other's  machines,  and 
exchange  addresses  and  ideas.  A  long  lead 
will  not  get  tangled  when  wrapped  around 
a  piece  of  plywood  cut  to  look  like  a  capital 
'H'.  A  fine  sponge  wrapped  around  a  mike 
can  act  as  a  wind  shield.  The  impedance  on 
mike  and  recorder  must  be  matched  for 
compatability.  While  the  sky  is  the  limit  on 
price,    £200    will    get    you    a    very    good 


In  Arlington  Forest,  Barbara  Bell  prepares  to 
record. 


Derek  Robinson,  BBC  Liaison  Engineer,  introduces  St.  Dunstaners  to  binaural  recordings. 


With  Gretel  Davis,  actress  and  Talking  Book  reader,  at  the  recording  studios. 


recorder,  but  as  previously  mentioned,  a 
small  recorder,  with  a  good  microphone 
and  a  clean  recording  head  will  obtain  a 
very  fair  result. 

In  the  evening,  the  group  were  delighted 
to  receive  a  visit  from  Mr.  Charles  Watts  and 
a  colleague,  from  Brighton  Tape  Recording 
Club.  This  introduced  yet  another  aspect  of 
recording.  Mr  Watts  played  several  of  his 
tapes  made  both  in  and  out  of  the  club, 
including  some  of  his  prize  winners.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  a  club  can  organise 
contests  or  interest  activities.  In  the  first, 
you  give  groups  a  title.  They  must  write  a 
scenario  and  create  the  effects  around  the 
title.  Effects  can  be  real,  or  made  of  any 
assortment  of  objects  around  the  home. 
Cup  hooks  dropped  in  a  china  jug  or  vase 
apparently  sound  like  breaking  glass.  Or  a 
group  can  be  given  a  pre-recorded  sound 
effect,  and  they  create  a  scene  around  that. 
Clubs  can  compete  with  one  another,  or 
exchange  ideas  and  news  via  recorded 
newsletters. 


This  would  present  another  element  of 
tape  recording  —  the  compilation  of 
programmes,  either  from  the  radio,  orother 
tapes,  editing,  and  finally  the  classifying  of 
material.  We  have  all  heard  a  variety  of 
programmes  with  their  different  styles, 
aims  and  objectives. 

The  final  sessions  of  the  week  looked  into 
the  future.  A  talk  by  Mr.  Keith  Upton  told  us 
about  the  Federation  of  British  Tape 
Recordists.  There  are  just  over  300 
members  throughout  the  UK  and  abroad, 
who  compete  and  exchange  news  via  a 
recorded  newsletter.  Ideas  have  been 
expressed  about  trying  to  launch  a  St. 
Dunstan's  tape  recording  club.  A  suitable 
room  for  recording  purposes  is  being 
sought  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  However,  the 
success  of  the  club  will  depend  upon  its 
members  and  the  work  they  put  in.  It  could 
be  a  club  run  almost  entirely  from  home. 
Here,  perhaps,  is  the  similarity  between 
recording  and  amateur  radio.  The 
participant      is     not     necessarily     at     a 


disadvantage  due  to  blindness,  nor  is  travel 
an  essential  requirement. 

The  week  terminated  with  a  trip  to  the 
marina  for  the  Brighton  Boat  Show,  a  sound 
quiz  organised  by  Tom  Eales,  a  record 
concert,  also  by  Tom,  and  finally,  a  band 
concert  given  by  the  Royal  Engineers. 
'From  boats  to  bands';  would  this  be  the 
new  club's  motto? 

All  those  who  participated  in  the  week's 
activities  are  most  grateful  to  Miss  Guilbert, 
who  spent  a  long  time  organising  the 
programme.  Our  thanks  to  Dr.  Stilwell  and 
his  staff  for  their  hospitality. 


Herbert  Elford,  of  Temple  Cloud,  has  just 
competed  in  two  bowls  tournaments.  The 
first  was  organised  by  the  120  District 
Rotary  Club  and  Mr.  Elford  won  the  South 
Western  District  Bowls  Trophy  for  the 
visually  handicapped.  He  then  went  on  to 
London  to  compete  in  the  national  com- 
petition, organised  by  the  National  Rotary 
Club,  and  he  was  runner  up  at  the 
championship  tournament,  for  the  visually 
handicapped,  held  at  Crystal  Palace. 


FEPOW  MEMORIES 

Two  recent  incidents  have  been  reminding 
Bill  Griffiths  of  his  days  as  a  Far  East 
prisoner-of-war.  One  of  his  fellow  prisoners 
who  helped  to  nurse  Bill,  Mr.  Andrew 
Crighton,  C.B.E.,  came  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  Bill,  in  Blackpool.  Mr.  Crighton,  now 
Vice-Consul  in  Florence,  was  fascinated  by 
all  the  gadgets  in  Bill's  home  and  was 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  FEPOW 
fellowship  that  still  flourishes  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  second  incident  occured  when  Bill 
presented  a  tapestry,  depicting  the  original 
bridge  over  the  river  Kwai,  to  Mr.  E.  Peake, 
Chairman  of  the  Blackpool  and  Fylde  Ex-Far 
East  POW  Association.  The  tapestry,  woven 
by  Mr.  Norman  Crawford,  himself  disabled, 
was  the  special  raffle  prize  at  the  FEPOW 
National  Reunion  held  in  Blackpool,  on  31st 
May. 

Below:  Bill  Griffiths  with  Mr.  E.  Peake, 
Chairman,  and  other  officers  of  the  Blackpool 
and  Fylde   Ex-Far  East  Prisoners  of  War 
Association.  —  Photo:  Blackpool  Gazette 
and  Herald. 


THE  MONK  AND  THE  1951  DERBY 


by  Stewart  Harris 


In  1951  London  was  busy.  The  Exhibition  on 
the  South  Bank  of  the  Thames  drew  vast 
crowds  to  the  city.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
working  in  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe  and 
the  Surrey  Docks  area  as  a  sales 
representative  for  Regent  Oil  and  had 
recently  been  appointed  as  divisional  sales 
instructor.  The  job  entailed  covering  my 
own  area  and  being  the  man  in  the  division 
to  whom  all  new  entrants  reported.  They 
stayed  with  me  for  two  or  three  weeks  for 
sales  instruction  and  general  brain- 
washing into  the  company's  ways. 

I  received  a  mixed  collection  of  people. 
Some  were  good  and  keen,  some  bad; 
some  wanted  to  do  well,  some  slept 
alongside  me  in  the  car  as  we  went  from 
customer  to  customer.  How  some  were 
admitted  to  the  company's  employ  I  do  not 
know.  The  most  interesting  individual  was 
George  Lawson.  He  was  about  forty  years 
old,  twelve  years  or  so  older  than  me,  and 
had  been  a  monk.  He  looked  like  a  monk.  He 
had  a  fringe  of  greying  hair  round  a  bald 
pate,  walked  with  a  very  slight  stoop  and 
went  his  way  with  me  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  him  like  a  bishop  at  a 
processional. 

Whether  George's  time  in  a  monastery 
had  come  before  or  after  his  marriage  I 
cannot  recall  but  it  was  clear  that  neither 
event  caused  him  difficulty  in  attracting 
female,  but  bridge-playing,  company. 

Company  Car 

After  about  three  weeks  of  George's 
company  in  and  out  of  some  of  the  toughest 
and  filthiest  places  in  the  motor  and 
transport  industry  in  South-East  London,  I 
got  a  message  from  my  office  to  say  that 
George's  company  car  was  ready  for  his 
collection.  In  some  of  the  cases  that  I  had 
known  the  possession  of  a  company  car 
had  resulted  in  early  mishaps  and  damage 
to  vehicles  so*although  I  felt  that  George 
was  not  the  type  to  get  over-excited  I  felt 
duty-bound  to  say  a  few  words  to  him. 

"Look  George,  I  have  to  tell  you  your  car 
is  ready  for  pick-up  on  Friday.  You'll  have  it 
for  the  weekend  but  for  Pete's  sake  be 
careful   with   it.   So  many  seem  to  have 


trouble  the  first  weekend.  And  please  report 
to  me  on  Monday  as  usual.  Okay?"  I  felt 
happier  having  said  it. 

"Rely  on  me  dear  boy,"  said  George. 

My  weekend  was  normal  at  home  until 
George's  telephone  call  on  Sunday 
morning. 

"Stewart,  I'm  sorry  but  I  can't  meet  you 
tomorrow  morning.  There's  been  an 
accident." 

"Not  with  the  car,  George?" 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  so —  but  no  damage  at 
all." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  about  the  affair. 

He  had  found  himself  on  the 
Embankment  late  at  night  and  had  been 
forced  to  stop  at  a  green  traffic  light  by 
crowds  crossing  the  road  to  and  from  the 
South  Bank  Exhibition.  A  policeman 
approached  him,  opened  the  car  door  and 
asked  why  he  had  stopped.  George's  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  did  he,  the  constable, 
expect  him  to  pass  through  the  lights  by 
knocking  people  down?  Having  said  the 
message  George  slammed  the  car  door. 

Policeman's  Neck 

Unfortunately  the  policeman's  neck  was 
still  in  the  way  of  the  door  and  his  neck  was 
gashed  as  a  result.  Within  a  very  few 
minutes  George  was  on  his  way  to  Bow 
Street  where  he  was  charged  with 
obstruction.  He  had  to  appear  in  court  on 
Monday  morning.  But  when  we  met  later 
on  Monday  there  were  a  couple  of 
developments  to  add  to  the  saga.  Whilst 
waiting  for  his  case  to  be  heard,  and  in 
company  with  prostitutes,  pimps,  tipsters 
and  the  like,  George  had  been  told  of  a  sure- 
fire winner  of  the  Derby  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  Some  tipster  expert,  dressed 
in  knee-breeches  and  plimsolls,  had  told 
George  to  put  all  his  money  on  Signalbox. 
The  second  development  was  that  when  he 
stood  in  dock  George  and  the  magistrate 
recognised  one  another.  The  case  was  put 
off  for  another  magistrate  until  Derby  Day. 

"The  signs  couldn't  be  clearer,"  said 
George.  "I  was  arrested  at  a  traffic  light  and 
now  we've  got  a  tip  called  Signalbox.  My 
case  has  been  put  off  until  the  very  day  of 
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the  race;  what  better  sign  could  we  have? 
We  must  put  money  on  this  horse  on 
Wednesday." 

I  agreed  that  in  the  circumstances  there 
seemed  little  else  we  could  do.  So  a  pound 
each  way  went  on  Signalbox  from  each  of 
us.  We  awaited  the  result  of  the  case  and  of 
the  Derby  and  I  exercised  my  discretion  in 
not  reporting  the  incident  to  the  local 
management  of  the  Regent  Oil  Co.  Self- 
interest  must  have  come  into  it  somewhere. 

Come  race  day  George  appeared  at  Bow 
Street.  The  case  was  dismissed  but  he  had. 
to  pay  some  costs.  Signalbox  came  in  third. 
I  was  a  net  winner  and  George  was  happy 
with  a  contribution  to  his  costs. 


READING  TIME 


by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  947 
Black  Easter 

By  James  Blish 

Read  by  Robert  Gladwell 

Reading  Time  42A  hours 

At  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Albano,  the 

White  Monks  are  deeply  worried  by  the 

strong  stench  of  demons.  They  know  about 

such  things.  They  are  qualified  practitioners 

in  White  Magic  and  engaged  in  a  perpetual 

life  and  death  struggle  with  the  other  side. 

At  his  palatial  headquarters  in  Positano, 
Theron  Ware,  powerful  Black  Magician,  and 
specialising  in  murder,  receives  a  visit  from 
American  arms  dealer,  Baynes.  For  a  large 
fee  Ware  agrees  to  arrange  the  destruction 
by  Black  Magic  of  two  innocent  men  (one 
the  Governor  of  California)  as  a  kind  of 
'dummy  run'  to  demonstrate  his  powers. 

This  accomplished,  Baynes  now  comes 
to  the  real  crux  of  the  matter.  He  engages 
Ware,  for  an  even  larger  fee,  to  let  loose  all 
the  demons  of  the  Pit  for  twenty-four 
hours  —  just  for  the  Hell  of  it,  so  to  speak . . . 

Sounds  a  real  lulu  of  a  yarn,  doesn't  it? 
Actually,  I  found  it  disappointing  and  rather 
boring.  There  are  great  chunks  of 
meaningless  Black  Magic  mumbo-jumbo 
and  interminable  lists  of  jaw-fracturing 
names  of  the  principle  demonic  baddies,  as 
conjured  by  Ware.  And  when  they  did  show 
up  their  appearance  was  so  outrageously 
bizarre,    they    only    succeeded    in    being 


preposterously  comic.  I  felt  that  the  writer 
was  trying  just  too  hard  for  grisly  effect. 
Anyway,  it  doesn't  come  off,  I  fear. 

Cat.  No.  882 

The  Poseidon  Adventure 

By  Paul  Gallico 

Read  by  Marvin  Kane 

Reading  Time  12V2  hours 

Boxing    Day    and    the    giant    cruise-ship 

Poseidon   is  four   hundred   miles  off  the 

Azores.  Suddenly  she  is  caught  up  in  the 

massive    shock   waves   from    a    sea    bed 

volcanic  eruption.  Within  seconds  sheturns 

turtle. 

Most  of  the  trapped  passengers  are 
drowned  or  killed  instantly  by  heavy 
machinery  torn  from  its  moorings.  The 
overturned  ship  remains  afloat. 

A  small  party  at  lunch  in  a  lower  dining 
saloon  escape  serious  injury.  They  are 
above  the  water  line  and  breathing  air 
trapped  in  the  doomed  ship.  Their  natural 
leader  is  the  Reverend  Dr.  Scott,  a  spiritual 
and  physical  giant,  one-time  All-American 
football  star,  "signed  on  as  Head  Coach  for 
God's  team."  He  will  lead  them  up  towards 
the  keel  where  they  might  have  a  chance  of 
rescue,  should  the  upturned  vessel  be 
sighted. 

The  climb  is  fraught  with  difficulties  and 
great  danger.  In  their  upside-down  world 
the  ceilings  have  become  the  floors,  littered 
with  fractured  central  heating  pipes,  wires 
and  broken  glass.  The  staircases  are  now 
reversed,  virtually  unscaleable.  But  Dr. 
Scott  urges  them  on  . . . 

A  superb  story.  With  his  usual 
consummate  skill,  Gallico  brilliantly 
conveys  the  horrors  and  the  anguish  of  a 
group  of  people  entombed  in  a  nightmare 
world  of  awesome  destruction,  twisted 
metal  and  imminent  death. 


IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 
CHAPEL  COLLECTIONS 

From  the  first  three  months'  collections  of 

1980,  the  following  donations  have  been 
sent: — 

Cancer  Research  £15.00 

Christian  Aid  £15.00 
Church  of  England  Children's 

Society       ~  £15.00 

Deaf/Blind  Helpers  League  £15.00 

DR.  R.   ST/LWELL  Administrator 
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Jo  and  Frank  Hamilton. 


WAYS  OF  LIFE  41 

SON  OF  A  SIMPLE  MAN    Frank  Hamilton 

Talking  to  Ray  Hazan 

Photographs  by  Diana  Smalley 


If  you  sit  down  to  ponder  the  implications  of 
what  a  'technological  future'  may  hold  in 
store,  you  may  be  forgiven  if  a  shudder  runs 
through  you.  To  many,  the  future  looks 
cold,  hard  and  factual;  knowledge  and 
information  will  all  be  at  the  press  of  a 
button.  But  mercifully,  there  are  questions 
to  which  there  are  no  factual  answers;  is  it 
better  never  to  have  seen,  than  to  lose  your 
sight  in  later  life?  Is  it  easier  to  cope  with 
gradual  or  sudden  loss?  These  answers  can 
only  be  opinions  for  which  you  are  more  or 
less  qualified  to  give.  The  majority  of  St. 
Dunstaners  will  have  lost  their  sight 
suddenly  and  at  a  young  age.  In  this  'Way  of 
Life'  story  we  offer  a  different  opinion  from 
that  of  the  majority.  A  gradual  loss  of  sight 
at  the  age  of  46,  with  a  large  family  to  look 


after,  is  the  background  to  the  story  of  Frank 
Hamilton,  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  near 
Manchester. 

Frank  was  born  in  Manchester,  in  1926, 
and  attended  St.  Bede's  Junior  and 
Grammar  School.  Frank's  elder  brother  had 
become  a  priest,  so  in  order  to  go  one 
better,  Frank  decided  to  become  a 
missionary  priest!  In  November  1944, 
whilst  studying  philosophy  at  Durham, 
Frank  received  his  calling-up  papers.  That 
same  afternoon,  he  was  made  a  cleric, 
which  officially  exempted  him  from  call-up. 
But  perhaps  this  gave  Frank  the  opportunity 
to  tell  his  parents  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
become  a  priest  and  so  Frank  joined  the 
Navy. 

Officer  Cadet  training  was  followed  by 
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three  months  at  sea  on  board  a  cruiser  and 
at  the  end  of  the  third  month  it  was  V.E.  Day. 
"At  the  end  of  my  time  on  cruisers  I  was 
told,  that  either  the  Royal  Navy  had  to 
reduce  its  standards  to  meet  my  perfor- 
mance, or  I  had  to  increase  my  performance 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
One  seemed  unlikely,  the  other  impossible, 
so  please  would  I  go  backand  do  something 
else?"  Prior  to  teaching  in  the  Educational 
Training  Scheme,  Frank  had  attended 
preliminary  training  at  H.M.S.  Demetrius,  in 
Wetherby.  It  was  while  boxing  for  the  Navy, 
against  the  Parachute  Regiment,  that  Frank 
sustained  an  injury  to  one  eye.  He  thought 
nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  but  whilst  at  his 
teaching  post,  his  vision  started  blurring  in 
one  eye  and  Frank  was  invalided  out  of  the 
Navy  with  a  detached  retina,  in  1946. 

The  following  five  months  were  spent 
under  a  Mr.  Duthie,  consultant  ophthalm- 
ologist, who  slowly  and  successfully 
reattached  the  retina.  During  this  time 
Frank  decided  that  he  too  wished  to 
become  an  eye  surgeon,  and  he  began  his 
studies  at  Manchester  University  in  Sep- 
tember, 1947,  but  a  slight  slip  off  the  curb, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1947,  dashed  any  hopes 
in  this  direction,  as  the  retina  detached  and 
this  time  for  good.  He  left  university,  in 
September  1948. 

Marriage 

Frank  had  married  Jo,  a  haematologist  in 
a  nearby  hospital,  in  July  1948.  Thus  with 
ambitions  in  the  medical  field  curtailed,  a 
wife  and  a  pending  family  to  support,  an 
income  was  essential.  Frank  took  the  first 
job  he  could  find;  an  assistant  librarianship 
with  an  engineering  firm,  in  Leigh.  After 
seven  weeks,  he  moved  to  the  sales 
department,  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
manager  of  a  sales  department.  He  left  the 
firm  15,  very  happy,  years  later,  as 
European  Sales  Manager.  "I  enjoyed  it  very 
much:  It  was  a  varied  job,  from  designing 
the  delay  bed  for  a  fast  breed  nuclear 
reactor,  to  re-equipping  the  whole  of  the 
Cunard  fleet  with  our  system  of  water 
treatment.  I  found  that  business  was  my 
kind  of  life." 

After  a  management  reshuffle,  Frank  left 
to  join  the  Irish  Rope  Group,  and  in 
particular  to  help  get  their  subsidiary, 
Plytawn,  off  the  ground.  "This  company 
specialised  in  a  new  industry — plastic 
engineering.  I  enjoyed  it  because  it  meant  I 


got  involved  with  my  hands.  In  Holland  we 
made  the  first  mould  for  the  seat  shells  in 
the  new  inter-city  trains.  But  this  work  kept 
me  abroad  for  two  and  a  half  weeks  out  of 
every  four  and  I  left  the  company  after  five 
years." 

Civil  Servant 

Frank  had  spent  six  months  going 
through  the  procedures  to  join  the  Civil 
Service.  "I  was  appointed  as  a  Principal  and 
was  told  that  meant  working  in  either 
London  or  Edinburgh.  Not  knowing  the 
rules,  but  not  wanting  to  work  in  London,  I 
got  hold  of  an  Imperial  Calendar,  which  lists 
all  the  senior  civil  servants,  found  out  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  personnel  division  of 
the  Scottish  Office  and  rang  him  up.  He 
said,  "Give  me  half  an  hour."  30  minutes 
later  he  rang  me  back  and  asked  me  when  I 
could  start." 

From  1968  to  1972,  Frank  had  three  areas 
of  responsibility.  For  the  first  18  months  he 
looked  after  all  General  Practitioners 
throughout  Scotland.  "Being  the  man  I  am, 
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On  the  wall  in  his  home  a  framed  photograph  of  Frank  Hamilton's  last  project 
Harbour. 


Peterhead 


the  only  way  to  find  out  how  they  worked 
and  about  their  problems  and  feelings,  was 
to  go  round  and  visit  them."  This  Frank  did, 
during  a  one  month  trip  from  the  Shetlands 
to  the  Borders.  Then,  in  order  to  broaden  his 
scope,  Frank  was  given  the  hospital 
building  programme  for  the  north  east,  east 
and  south  east  of  Scotland.  To  get  health 
centres  accepted  by  the  medical 
profession,  Frank  became  the  overall  co- 
ordinator for  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

It  was  while  travelling  to  attend  one  of 
these  health  centre  planning  committees  in 
Peterhead  that  disaster  struck  a  second 
time.  A  spike  had  been  erected  by  the  hotel 
to  prevent  the  milkman  driving  along  the 
path.  Frank  tripped  on  the  spike  and 
although  the  resulting  concussion  did  not 
cause  an  immediate  loss  of  sight, 
nevertheless,       his       vision       gradually 


deteriorated.  However,  Frank  was  at  least 
able  to  see  through  his  last  project  in  the 
Civil  Service. 

This  project  was  the  conversion  of  the 
harbour  of  refuge,  at  Peterhead,  into  a 
commercial  harbour  to  service  the  North 
Sea  oil  rigs.  Frank's  job  was  to  oversee  the 
design  and  construction  of  quays,  which 
would  be  built  on  the  sea  bed  within  the 
harbour,  using  public  money  to  fund  the 
project.  Because  it  was  public  money  that 
was  involved,  the  quays  had  to  be  rented  to 
an  oil  company  —  before  they  were  built! 
For  this  multi-million  pound  project,  it 
took  an  Act  of  Parliament,  months  of 
negotiation  —  which  Frank  describes  as 
"Rough!"  and  an  eleven  month  con- 
struction period,  which  was  not  helped  by 
the  south  easterly  storms  common  to  that 
part  of  the  Scottish  coast.  The  harbour  was 
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formally  opened  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  Mr  Willie  Ross,  in 
August,  1 975  and  Frank  retired  at  the  end  of 
that  year. 

If  the  story  has  dealt,  in  some  detail,  with 
Frank's  way  of  life  before  he  lost  his  sight,  it 
has  been  to  discover  the  man  and  what 
drives  him.  He  had  an  enormously  varied 
background  of  experience.  By  1975,  when 
Frank  left  the  Civil  Service  he  had  nine 
children,  the  youngest,  Anne,  being  three 
years  old.  He  was  still  only  49  years  old  and 
with  a  brain  not  seeking  retirement  just  yet. 

After  attending  a  six  month  post  graduate 
course  in  Management  Sciences,  at  Derby, 
Frank  was  formally  registered  blind,  in 
November,  1976  and  it  was  only  by 
coincidence  that,  through  a  neighbour,  he 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  shortly  afterwards. 
This  gave  Frank  the  opportunity  to  learn 
typing  and  Braille.  Frank  had  vowed  that  he 
would  never  learn  Braille,  but  his  interest  in 
bridge  overcame  his  reluctance.  One 
evening,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  Blodwyn 
Simon  made  him  sit  down  and  read 
through  a  pack  of  cards;  his  appetite  was 
whetted. 


One  can  say  quite  literally  that  Frank  has 
never  lost  his  love  of  the  'management 
game'  and  the  challenge  it  provides.  The 
diploma  he  obtained  at  Derby  entitled  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  British  Institute 
of  Management.  This,  in  turn,  led  to  an 
invitation  to  him  to  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute,  then  to  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institution  of  Sales  Managers  and,  finally  he 
was  elected  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Institution  of 
Industrial  Managers.  Frank  is  an  external 
examiner  for  the  latter,  at  Manchester 
Polytechnic.  There  is,  indeed  a  manage- 
ment game  organised  by  the  Scotsman 
newspaper. 

The  game  is  concerned  with  managing  a 
manufacturing  company  and  the  compet- 
itors must  take  decisions  on  the  running  of 
this  company.  The  decisions  are  fed  into  a 
computer  and  the  competitors  whose 
company  achieves  the  greatest  success 
move  into  the  next  round  of  the  'game'. 
Subsequent  rounds  take  the  same  form,  but 
the  time  in  which  a  decision  has  to  be  made 
shortens  from  one  a  fortnight  initially,  to 
one  an  hour  in  the  final.  Frank  previously 
took  part  while  he  was  with  the  Scottish 


At  work  in  his  upstairs  'cockpit'  office. 
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Office.  He  now  heads  a  team  from  the 
Polytechnic,  made  up  of  himself  and  four  of 
his  students  and,  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
article,  they  had  just  reached  the  semi-final. 

It  is  illuminating  to  listen  to  Frank  playing 
the  game  with  his  team.  Atalking  calculator 
spits  out  percentages  and  Frank  is  in  total 
command  of  all  the  facts,  figures  and  the 
range  of  subjects,  labour,  machinery, 
advertising,  marketing  and  manufacture 
upon  which  the  business  decisions  must  be 
made. 

Frank  is  also  very  involved  with  'Lifeline', 
of  which  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
Manchester  branch,  in  1978.  "People  think 
we  are  an  anti-abortion  pressure  group.  But 
in  fact  we  are  a  group  that  says  that  for 
those  facing  an  unintended  pregnancy, 
there  should  be  a  counselling  service, 
which  is  non-directional  and  a  practical 
alternative  to  abortion  for  those  who  want 
it.  If  it  is  going  to  function  at  all,  it  must  be  a 
service  which  helps  the  client  to  make  up 
her  own  mind.  If  she  decides  to  have  and 
keep  the  baby,  then  we  have  a  scheme  in 
which  we  will  find  her  accommodation  and 
a  job.  Most  of  all,  we  have  a  professional 
counsellor  permanently  on  tap.  Girls  can 
and  do  come  back  for  years  after  they  have 
had  their  child  to  discuss  their  problems". 

Besides  attending  national  meetings 
once  a  quarter,  Frank  is  also  a  member  of 
the  finance  sub-committee  which  meets 


every  six  or  seven  weeks.  Because  so  many 
oganisations  are  after  a  slice  of  the 
charitable  cake,  Lifeline  decided  to  go  out 
and  earn  in  the  market  place.  Frankcame  up 
with  the  idea  of  selling  a  product  that  was 
not  only  good,  but  also  one  for  which  there 
would  be  a  continuing  demand;  the  product 
is  paint.  All  the  orders,  be  they  from 
individuals  or  organisations,  go  through 
Frank  to  the  manufacturing  company. 
Although  the  scheme  has  only  been 
operating  for  a  few  months,  it  already  takes 
up  half  of  Frank's  working  week.  All  profit 
from  sales,  less  postage  and  telephone 
bills,  go  to  Lifeline.  The  office,  or  'cockpit',  is 
a  bay  window  in  an  upstairs  bedroom.  One 
typewriter  is  permanently  tabulated  for  the 
typing  of  invoices  and  all  invoices, 
brochures  and  reply  letters  are  printed  on 
different  sizes  of  paper,so  that  Frank  can  do 
most  of  the  work  by  himself.  Jo  reads  the 
daily  correspondence  and  his  youngest 
son,  John,  is  paid  for  filing  and  posting. 

Lifeline  has  also  involved  Frank  in  a 
university  course.  As  Chairman  Frank  has 
to  deal  with  counsellors  and,  in  his  usual 
way,  he  wanted  to  know  about  their  job  in 
depth.  He  attends  three  and  a  half  hours  of 
formal  lectures  a  week,  and  has  a  further 
five  hours  on  essays,  tutorials  and  so  on. 
This  course  in  counselling  should  be 
completed  next  year.  While  he  has  been 
studying  Frank  has  found  onefacet  in  which 
blindness  has  been  a  help.  "Almost  all  the 
other  students  on  the  course  are  always 
quoting  other  opinions  on  various  subjects. 
They  spend  so  much  time  reading  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  time  to  sit  back  and 
formulate  their  own  opinions." 

Golfer 

However,  Frank  does  not  only  pursue 
indoor  activities.  Despite  a  force  nine  gale, 
which  had  surely  come  from  Siberia  at  least 
twice  to  make  sure  it  was  cold  enough,  we 
went  out  on  the  golf  course  to  watch  Frank 
indulge  his  interest.  A  sound  beacon,  made 
by  his  son-in-law,  is  placed  several  yards 
ahead  between  Frank  and  the  hole,  or 
behind  the  hole  when  he  is  putting,  thus 
giving  him  a  target  to  aim  at.  Unfortunately 
the  beacon  does  have  one  drawback —  it 
attracts  attention.  When  he  plays  with  his 
son,  Mark,  Frank  prefers  to  have  a  club 
placed  on  the  ground  in  line  with  the  hole, 
or  the  best  line  of  shot.  He  can  then  position 
the  tee  and  himself  in  relation  to  the  club. 
Frank  has  written  to  Jack  Nicklaus,  Gary 
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Mr.  ion  Garnett-Orme  presents  the  Robert  Redfern  Memorial  Trophy  to  Frank  Hamilton. 


Player,  Tony  Jacklin  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  R.G.A.  at  St.  Andrews  to  ask  if  they 
would  be  patrons  of  an  association  for  blind 
and  partially  sighted  golfers.  Golf  is 
obviously  a  hobby  which  gives  pleasure, 
exercise,  companionship  and  a  sense  of 
achievement. 

"I  consider  myself  very  lucky  in  my  wife 
and  family,  because  whatever  I  do,  it  is  as 
part  of  a  family.  My  father  had  a  profound 
effect  on  my  life.  He  was  a  simple  man,  who 
never  made  a  drama  out  of  life  and  he  used 
his  skills  and  abilities  to  help  others."  These 
characteristics  have  rubbed  off  on  Frank 
through  his  work  with  Lifeline,  his  desire  to 
teach  and  the  seemingly  matter-of-fact  way 
in  which  he  leads  his  life.  "We  tend  to 
concentrate  on  our  own  changing  roles,  on 
the  different  things  we  are  doing  and  we 
forget  that  the  roles  we  are  shedding  are 
being  taken  on  by  others — our  families. 
My  wife,  Jo,  is  very  much  involved  in  what  I 
do  and  has  had  no  training  for  it,  and  yet  I 


take  for  granted  that  she  will  cope  —  as  she 
does  very  successfully,  with  every  change 
in  direction.  I  think  that  St.  Dunstaners' 
wives  are  a  very  special  breed  of  lady  and 
that  we  owe  our  independence  very  much 
to  them." 

As  we  talked  together  in  his  drawing 
room,  we  listened  to  Anne  and  John 
practising  their  piano  lessons;  I  felt  the 
chess  pieces  that  John  had  made  for  his 
father;  his  eldest  son,  Mark,  popped  his 
head  round  the  door  and  the  phone  buzzed 
frequently  with  requests  for  paint,  or 
members  of  the  family  checking  in  with 
their  mother.  It  was  a  warm,  busy  and 
creative  atmosphere;  a  way  of  life. 

On  25th  March,  Frank  was  presented  with 
the  Robert  Redfern  Memorial  Trophy 
whose  citation  reads:  "For  personal 
achievement  in  his  first  years  as  a  St. 
Dunstaner."  I  have  a  feeling  that  Frank 
thinks  that  the  award  should  have  gone  to 
his  wife,  Jo! 
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THE  NORTH  WEST  REUNIONS 


Manchester 

The  North  West  was  a  quiet  place  to  be  on 
the  15th  and  17th  May;  the  two  Reunions 
being  much  smaller  gatherings  than  usual. 
31  St.  Dunstaners  were  united  at  the 
Midland  Hotel,  in  Manchester.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  bit  of  an  S.A.S.  (Special  Air  Services) 
Reunion.  Tom  Page,  of  Morecambe,  was 
attached  to  them,  Norman  Kershaw  crewed 
the  planes  that  dropped  them,  and  he  was 
escorted  by  Harry  Pexton,  an  ex-SAS  man, 
and  instrumental  in  reuniting  men  of  the 
original  unit,  in  1941. 

These  three  men  were  no  doubt, 
particularly  uplifted  by  Mr.  Delmar- 
Morgan's  speech.  After  welcoming  the 
members  of  staff,  St.  Dunstaners  and 
especially  their  wives  and  escorts,  he  went 
on  to  give  the  latest  status  report  on  the 
organisation.  There  were  1056  St. 
Dunstaners  in  the  UK  of  whom  209  were 
from  the  1st  War.  "With  the  Middle  East  in 
turmoil  and  the  threat  of  another  major  war 
certainly  closer  today  than  it  was  this  time 
last  year,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  part  Britain  might  play. 
Despite  numerous  cutbacks  in  defence 
spending  by  successive  governments,  it  is 
still  encouraging  to  know,  that  with  the 
highly  topical  invasion  of  the  Iranian 
Embassy,  we  Brits  are  still  capable  of  a 
spectacular  coup".  This  drew  warm 
applause.  "With  some  ex-SAS  men  here,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
courage  and  skill." 

Mr.  Delmar-Morgan  went  on  to  talk  about 


another  highly  topical  piece  of  news  at  the 
time — Britain's  negotiations  with  the 
Common  Market.  How  refreshing  it  was  to 
have  a  Thatcher  'non',  instead  of  a  Gaullist 
one.  He  read  a  letter  sent  to  The  Daily 
Telegraph  by  a  Frenchman.  "Did  Mr.  Heath 
not  understand  that  the  whole  point  of  the 
Common  Market  was  to  screw  'le  roast- 
beef  for  as  much  cash  as  possible!" 

"I  haven't  talked  much  about  St. 
Dunstan's,  but  would  like  to  end  by  saying 
that  I  am  always  inspired  by  the  stories  of 
St.  Dunstaners'  exploits."  He  mentioned 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  won  four  singing 
prizes,  Mr.  Sandiford  on  his  recent 
marriage,  and  Mike  Tetley  on  This  Is  Your 
Life'.  "You  fought  for  the  survival  of  your 
country.  The  staff  work  for  a  common 
cause — St.  Dunstan's.  You  should  be 
grateful." 

On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners,  Mr.  Frost 
thanked  members  of  all  the  various 
departments.  He  was  greatly  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Wills  back  again,  and  looking  so 
sprightly.  Finally,  he  epecially  thanked  Miss 
Broughton  who  had  organised  the 
gathering. 

With  a  film  screen  blocking  the  exit  from 
the  dining  hall,  there  was,  as  they  say,  a 
captive  audience  for  the  showing  of  St. 
Dunstan's  film.  This  was  well  received.  The 
remainder  of  a  warm  and  sunny  afternoon 
passed  off  with  the  usual  dancing,  raffle 
and  tea. 


Liverpool — 

If  anything,  the  temperature  was  even 
higher  on  Saturday  than  it  had  been  in 
Manchester.  The  heat  did  not  put  off  the  37 
St.  Dunstaners  who  attended.  Indeed  the 
St.  George's  Hotel  was  pleasantly  air- 
conditioned. 

Major  Sandys  represented  the  Council. 
After  bringing  theirgreetings,  he  went  on  to 
describe  a  visit  he  had  made  with  his  wife  to 
Russia  last  autumn.  Moscow  was  a 
depressing  place.  The  people  were  glum, 
the  plumbing  even  worse,  though  to  be  fair, 
nobc^y  looked  shabby  or  poverty  stricken. 
He  spoke  of  Georgia  where  the  influence  of 
the    Greek    Orthodox    church    is    clearly 


visible;  of  the  very  pleasant  and  efficient 
Armenians;  of  Tashkent  and  its  Moslem 
influence;  Major  Sandys'  daughter 
discovered,  during  a  visit  to  a  church,  that 
baptism  has  to  be  put  down  in  people's 
passports.  Because  of  their  faith,  this  makes 
it  very  much  harder  for  them  to  travel 
abroad.  He  described  the  5000  bed  hotels, 
where  it  took  half  an  hour  in  an  over- 
crowded, none  too  sweet  a  smelling  lift,  to 
reach  the  dining-room.  Major  Sandys 
concluded  by  thanking  the  Headquarters 
staff  for  laying  the  Reunion  on. 

Mr.     Brian     Lang     responded     for    St. 
Dunstaners.  "I  would  like  to  thank  Major 
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Sandys  and  his  wife  for  being  here  with  the 
staff  at  our  Liverpool  Reunion.  I  would  like 
to  thank  him  for  his  very  warm  speech  of 
welcome.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  the  Council  members  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  and  all  the  members  of  staff  for 
all  the  good  things  they  do  for  us.  To 
everyone,  thank  you  very  much." 

Two  bouquets  of  flowers  were 
presented;  to  Mrs.  Anne  Sandys,  and  to 
Mrs.  Joy  Harris,  who  had  helped  St. 
Dunstan's  for  many  years.  Again,  the  film 
was  shown,  and  guests  departed  after  an 
afternoon  of  dancing  and  exchanging 
conversation. 


LETTERS  TO 
THE  EDITOR 


From:  Barbara  Bell,  Ben  Rhydding, 
llkley 

Every  time  I  play  the  Talking  Review  I  feel  I 
must  offer  the  sincerest  possible  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stephen  Jack  for  reading  it 
so  splendidly.  At  last  I  am  doing  so. 

Since  hearing  my  first  talking  book  read 
by  Mr.  Jack  he  has  been  my  No.  1  talking 
book  reader.  He  has  the  wonderful  ability  to 
make  characters  live,  investing  them  with 
pesonalities  of  their  own  and  the  action  and 
plot  of  a  story  comes  to  life  so  successfully 
that  I  feel  I  am  actually  there,  taking  part  in 
the  story.  He  has  this  amazing  flair  for 
adopting  accents  and  dialects  so 
authentically,  which  adds  so  much  to  a 
book  that  is  written  in  dialect.  He  alters  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  darkening  or  lightening  it 
depending  on  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  is  speaking,  even  altering  the 
degree  of  the  accent  to  indicate  a  person's 
social  standing.  All  in  all,  each  book  read  by 
Mr.  Jack  becomes  a  one-man  dramatic 
performance,  introducing  us  to  a  host  of 
individual  personalities. 

Whenever  I  am  talking  to  people  about 
talking  books  his  name  always  comes  up 
when  I  mention  the  fact  that  the  reader  of  a 
book  can  make  or  ruin  it.  The  example  I 
quote,  (which  Mr.  Jack  may  remember) 
takes  place  in  "The  Chequer  Board"  by 
Neville  Shute.  The  so-called,  hero,  a  broad 
cockney  is  talking  with  a  Devonshire 
landlord  and  a  black  American  soldier.  Mr. 


Jack  never  fluffs  his  lines,  slipping  from  one 
accent  into  another,  one  character  into 
another  as  they  converse  so  that  one 
knows,  immediately,  who  is  speaking  each 
line.  With  him,  there  is  absolutely  no  need 
for  the  author  to  begin  and  end  speeches 
with  "so-and-so  said"  and  "someone  else" 
replied  as  each  voice  is  clearly 
recognisable. 

Mr.  Jack,  when  you  read  this,  (if  the  Editor 
agrees  to  print  it)  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
embarrassed  and  that  you  will  read  it  as 
enthusiastically  as  you  would  if  it  were 
concerning  someone  else!  When  I  heard 
that  you  were  to  read  the  Review  for  us  I 
knew  we  would  be  in  for  a  treat  each  month 
and  I  was  absolutely  right.  You  read  so 
clearly  and  fluently  and  with  so  much 
interest  in  what  you  are  reading  that  it 
makes  it  a  pleasure  just  to  listen  to  you, 
even  if  some  of  the  contents  are  less 
interesting  than  others.  I  enjoy,  particularly, 
your  little  "asides"  and  personal  remarks 
and  occasional  chuckle  and  the  smile  we 
can  sometimes  hear  as  you  read.  As  in  the 
talking  books,  your  tone  changes  when  you 
read  something  that  may  amuse,  or 
interest,  or  surprise,  or  even  sadden  you 
and  it  makes  it  all  so  much  more  alive  for 
the  reader. 

We  are,  indeed,  lucky  to  have  an  actor  of 
Mr.  Jack's  standing  to  read  the  Review  and 
I,  speaking  for  all  readers  I  am  sure,  offer 
him  a  standing  ovation  and  wish  him  a  very 
long  run  on  this  particular  platform. 

From:  Miss  Mary  Stevens,  Gerrards 
Cross 

I  am  writing  to  ask  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
you  to  put  a  note  in  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Review  giving  my  new  address? 

81  Lower  Road, 

Chalfont  St.  Peter, 

Gerrards  Cross, 

Bucks,  SL9  9AS. 

Tel:  Gerrards  Cross  82797 
We  are  happy  to  include  this  for  Miss 
Stevens'  many  St.  Dunstaner  friends. 
—  Editor 


From:  Brenda  Reaf  Redcar 

I  wish  to  thank  St.  Dunstaners  and  friends 
for  the  lovely  flower  tributes,  the  cards  and 
letters  of  sympathy  sent  to  me  when  I  lost 
my  husband,  Loreto  Rea,  at  Easter. 
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LETTERS  continued 


From:  Sydney  Scroggie,  Kirkton  of 
Strathmartine 

At  23,  5  foot  5  inches,  dark-haired  and  a 
graduate  of  St.  Andrew's  University,  my  not 
bad-looking  daughter,  Mary,  has  taken  up 
guide-dog  management  at  a  local  training- 
centre.  Forfar  is  only  some  10  miles  distant, 
and  has  already  provided  us  with  a  story  of 
the  quasi-mystical  relationship  between 
guide  dog  and  blind  owner.  The  two  of 
them,  black  labrador  and  man,  were 
playing  chess  in  the  pub  when  the  dog 
made  a  brilliant  move,  check  mating  his 
master.  There  was  a  buzz  of  astonishment 
from  onlookers;  congratulations  poured  on 
the  hairy  victor,  and  the  blind  man  frowned. 
"She's  not  as  marvellous  as  all  that,"  he 
said;  "I  beat  her  sometimes."  Mary's  father, 
a  tin-legged  St.  Dunstaner,  is  not  a  guide 
dog  man,  not  a  long-cane  one  either, 
preferring  to  charge  recklessly  around  in 
search  of  adventures  peculiar  to  this  kind  of 
blind  progress.  He  has  fallen  into  holes, 
bounced  off  stationary  vehicles,  collided 
with  lamp-standards,  knocked  down 
pedestrians,  but  finds  in  the  life 
indissociable  from  such  mishaps  a  more 
joyous  indulgence  of  his  blindness  than  any 
subservience  to  alsatian,  spaniel  or  rough- 
haired  collie,  or  the  solemn  ritual  of  long- 
cane  technique.  A  pretty  young  girl, 
fragrant  and  lissom,  is  very  much  to  be 
preferred  to  either,  in  cases  where  guidance 
cannot  be  avoided.  Besides,  you  cannot 
chat  with  a  dog,  hold  a  conversation, 
whatever  it  merits,  with  the  smoothed 
and  whitest  long  cane  in  St.  Dunstan's. 
Meantime  Mary,  to  the  disconcertment  of 
her  admirers,  is  showing  a  tendency  to  walk 
on  all-fours,  growl,  and  when  she  chums 
herfatheron  a  walk,  to  insistonthewearing 
of  harness. 


From:  CD.  Wills,  Farnham 

I  was  completely  overwhelmed  at  the 
London  (Central)  Reunion  on  31st  May, 
when  Mike  Tetley,  supported  by  George 
Eustace  and  Ernie  Russell  gave  me  a 
retirement  present  on  behalf  of  St. 
Dunstaners. 


I  received  a  beautiful  movie  camera  and  a 
cheque  of  such  proportions  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  put  into  practice  the  advice  I  have 
been  preaching  to  retiring  St.  Dunstaners 
for  years,  that  of  acquiring  a  workshop  and 
following  an  active  hobby.  I  have  had  my 
eye  on  a  suitable  wooden  building  for 
sometime  and  am  now  looking  forward  to 
the  pleasure  of  ordering  it  and  fitting  it  up. 

May  I,  therefore,  through  your  columns, 
tender  my  warmest  thanks  to  all  St. 
Dunstaners  everywhere  for  these  most 
generous  gifts  and  my  appreciation  of  the 
kindnesses  shown  me  throughout  the  years 
wherever  I  have  been  in  St.  Dunstan's. 
Anything  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  them 
and  for  the  Organisation  has  been  inspired 
by  their  cheerfulness,  courage  and 
example. 


WATCH  OUT  FOR  . . . 

Jimmy  Wright's  film  about  mental  health, 
"How  to  Survive  in  an  Occupied  Country", 
will  be  shown  on  Anglia  TV  on  Sunday, 
10th  August,  at  10.30  a.m. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship. The  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Archibald  James  Luxton,  of  Black 
Torrington,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  4th 
June.  Mr.  Luxton  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  was  discharged  in  1944.  He  is 
single. 

Sidney  Savory,  of  Richmond,  who  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  2nd  June.  Mr.  Savory 
served  as  a  Private  in  the  Pioneer  Corps 
during  the  Second  World  War,  from  1939 
until  1944,  when  he  was  discharged,  after 
he  was  injured  when  an  ammunition  dump 
exploded.  He  is  married  with  three  adult 
children. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 
Gardening  Column 


I  am  wondering  how  the  garden  will  come 
along,  because  of  the  very  long  dry  spell  we 
had,  after  that  prolonged  period  of  heavy 
rain;  not  ideal  for  the  garden.  I  got  all  my 
buckets  and  bowls  ready  in  case  I  had  to 
give  the  garden  extra  water;  I  even  got 
myself  prepared  to  use  the  bath  water. 
Luckily,  just  as  the  bans  on  using  water 
were  about  to  be  imposed,  rain  came  along 
and  soaked  the  soil,  giving  the  bedding 
plants  a  nice  start  and  fortifying  the 
perennials,  shrubs,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
However,  if  water  bans  are  imposed  do 
remember  that  bath  water  is  perfectly 
alright  to  use  on  the  garden. 

After  a  dry  spell  fork  over  the  soil  so  that  if 
any  rain  does  fall  it  will  get  to  the  roots,  as 
well  as  to  the  leaves.  Rain  water  is  very 
precious,  so  do  try  to  save  it,  but  do  not 
store  rain  water  without  using  it  for  too  long 
or  algae  tends  to  form  and  will  start  to 
smell.  If  you  are  going  away  on  holiday  give 
all  your  plants,  both  inside  and  out,  a  good 
soaking.  Cut  away  dead  heads  and  harvest 
crops  which  are  ripe  and  this  will  give  the 
plants  heart  to  produce  more  flowers  and 
crops,  ready  for  your  return  home. 

Vegetables 

Harvest  vegetables  as  they  mature  and 
when  the  crops  are  over,  clear  the  ground 
and  fork  it  over  lightly  to  make  a  start  for  the 
main  digging  in  the  autumn.  Many  salad 
items  can  be  sown  in  these  now  bare 
spaces,  and  you  can  also  sow  winter  and 
spring  cabbage,  turnips  and  onions.  Onions 
and  turnips  are  generally  hardy  enough  to 
last  the  winter,  except  in  very  cold  and 
exposed  areas. 

You  should  have  the  runner  bean  frame 
in  place.  Make  sure  it  is  well  anchored  and 
that  the  strings  are  attached  for  the  beans  to 
climb  up.  Never  let  the  beans  dry  out  and 
give  them  some  liquid  fertiliser  now  and 
again  to  give  a  really  good  crop. 

Where  you  have  the  normal  greenhouse 
tomatoes  planted  outdoors,  do  not  let  them 
growtoo  tall.  Pinch  out  the  main  stem  to  get 
bushiness  and  only  allow  these  side  shoots 
to  have  one  truss  of  flower  for  future  fruit. 
These  plants  will  need  staking  and  tying  up. 
When  the  fruit  starts  to  form  give  them 
plenty  of  water  and  fertiliser. 


Use  a  general  fertiliser,  in  pellet  form, 
when  the  soil  is  moist  and  rain  is  forecast. 
These  pellets  can  easily  be  spread  by  hand. 
Protect  the  plants  from  aphids  and  use 
some  soil  fungicide  and  pesticide,  which 
can  be  hoed  in  to  protect  the  roots. 

Thin  out  the  fruit  on  apple  and  pear  trees 
if  there  is  a  heavy  set,  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
sized  crop.  Also  large  crops  of  small  fruit 
take  quite  a  lot  out  of  the  tree  itself,  as  well 
as  increasing  the  danger  from  pests  and 
diseases,  as  the  air  cannot  circulate  as  well 
as  it  should.  Spray  regularly  and  water 
generously. 

The  fruit  from  soft  fruit  bushes  should  be 
picked  as  it  ripens  and  strawberries  can  be 
layered  to  give  one  maiden  plant  for  next 
season.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  order  any 
new  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  for  next  season, 
so  they  will  arrive  in  time  for  planting  in  the 
autumn.  Try  to  get  the  area  for  their 
planting  well  dug  over  and  fork  in  some 
manure  or  compost. 


Lawns 

Mow  the  lawn  regularly,  but  not  quite  so 
often  in  really  dry  weather.  Fertiliser-cum- 
weed  killer  is  good  for  the  grass,  but  only 
use  it  in  showery  weather.  If  you  do  use 
weed  killer,  do  keep  all  your  pets  off  the 
grass  until  it  has  really  sunk  into  the  soil. 

Trim  the  edges  every  so  often  to  make  the 
lawns  look  first  class  and  to  set  off  the 
flower  beds  with  all  their  colour. 

Cut  off  all  dead  heads  and  any  leaves  that 
are  going  brown.  This  will  encourage 
further  flowering  and  give  a  better  look  to 
the  borders.  A  dose  of  general  fertiliser  over 
the  borders  will  give  everything  a  boost. 
Plant  out  any  further  annuals  which  you 
kept  back  in  the  frame,  or  reserve  bed. 

Pinch  out  the  main  growing  point  of  the 
early  chrysanthemums  to  induce  side 
shoots  to  break,  but  do  not  let  too  many 
remain  so  that  you  have  good  sized 
blooms.  Put  in  stakes  and  tie  in  the  plants,  in 
case  strong  winds  try  to  destroy  all  your 
hard  work. 

If  you  want  your  roses  to  flower  over  a 
long  period,  cut  away  all  dead  flowers  fairly 
well  down  the  stem,  to  an  outward  facing 
bud,  in  order  to  get  side  shoots  for  new 
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Gardening  —  continued 
flowers.  Suckers  appearing  at  the  base  of 
the  bushes,  below  soil  level,  should  be 
pulled  out,  or  cut  away  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  main  roots.  Spray  regularly  to  protect 
against  black  spot  and  greenfly,  which 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  the  rose  bush. 
Some  compost  round  the  bases  of  bushes, 
after  a  good  watering,  will  help  them 
through  very  dry  spells. 

Use  the  hoe  or  sprinkler  on  the  borders, 
even  in  normal  weather,  as  some  of  the 
showers  do  not  go  in  very  far,  but  do  make 
sure  there  are  no  restrictions  on  watering 
the  garden,  or  you  will  have  the  authorities 
knocking  at  your  front  door.  As  with  the 
fruit,  now  is  a  good  time  to  get  your  orders 
in  for  roses,  perennials  and  shrubs  you 
want  for  next  season.  It  only  takes  a  stamp 
or  a  phone  call  to  get  catalogues  arriving  in 
the  post. 


Greenhouse 

During  July  plants  in  the  greenhouse  will 
need  a  lot  of  watering  and  feeding.  During 
warm  weather  keep  the  atmosphere  moist 
by  watering  the  floor  and  using  a  fine  spray 
to  water  the  leaves.  Remember  to  use 
insecticides  regularly  as  the  insects  will  be 
doing  their  worst  at  this  time.  Cut  away 
dead  flowers  and  leaves  and  discard  any 
plants  that  you  have  no  further  use  for. 
Stake  and  tie  up  any  tall  growing  plants, 
such  as  the  chrysanthemums  and 
carnations. 

Keep  the  tomatoes  well  fed  and  watered. 
Pick  the  fruit  regularly  and  try  to  keep  the 
number  of  fruit  trusses  down  to  about  six, 
especially  if  the  plant  is  bearing  a  large 
crop.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  good  idea  to  tie  in 
the  heaviest  trusses,  or  they  may  break 
away  from  the  bush  before  they  get  a 
chance  to  ripen.  Cut  away  some  of  the 
lower  leaves  and  spray  the  flowers  with 
water  to  get  a  better  set. 

Repot  those  old  cyclamens  which  were 
kept  from  last  year.  Move  early  flowering 
plants,  calceolaria,  cineraria,  primula  and 
solanums,  etc.,  to  their  final  pots.  Some 
annuals,  schizanthus  and  stocks,  can  be 
sown  now  for  colour  in  the  house  in  the  late 
winter  and  spring.  I  must  remind  you  to  give 
the  greenhouse  plenty  of  ventilation  —  so 
leave  the  windows  and  door  open  during 
the  day  and  leave  the  windows  half  open  on 
hot  nights. 


Forthcoming  Events  at 
Ian  Fraser  House 

19th/20th  July  Ham  Radio  (2) 

23rd/25th  August     Summer  Bank  Holiday 

Drives 

A  new  feature  will  take  place  on  Tuesday 
evenings — a  'mystery  drive' — this  will  be 
instead  of  the  Tuesday  afternoon  drives. 
There  will  still  be  a  drive  on  Friday 
afternoons. 

The  Dome 

Every  Tuesday  night  until  further  notice. 

Race  Meetings 

(If  there  are  enough  people  wanting  to  go) 

Wednesday  9th  July  Brighton 

Thursday  10th  July  Brighton 

Tuesday  29th  July  Goodwood 

Wednesday        30th  July  Goodwood 

Thursday  31st  July  Goodwood 

Friday  1st  August  Goodwood 


MIDLAND  CLUB  NEWS 

Only  five  members  were  able  to  attend  our 
meeting  in  May  and  Eileen  was  unable  to  be 
with  us  as  her  husband  was  away  in  Ireland, 
after  winning  an  eight  day  holiday  through 
the  Birmingham  Evening  Mail.  Congratula- 
tions Syd,  we  hope  you  had  a  super  time. 
We  also  congratulated  Helen,  our 
Chairman's  (L.  Kibbler)  grand-daughter. 
She  has  just  won  the  area  championship  for 
South  Sandwell,  in  swimming  the  breast 
stroke. 

We  had  a  good  meeting  on  Sunday,  8th 
June  and  a  number  of  domino  games  were 
played.  We  were  sorry  that  Bill  Green  was 
unable  to  come,  but  this  was  due  to  his  wife, 
Hilda,  having  been  in  hospital.  All  the 
members  were  very  sorry  to  hear  this  and 
sincerely  hope  that  you  are  now  on  the 
mend,  Hilda. 

Once  again  the  ladies  made  a  lovely  tea 
and  Elizabeth  made  delicious  cakes,  which 
everyone  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  Chair- 
man thanked  them  in  the  usual  manner. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  on  Sunday, 
13th  July  and  we  look  forward  to 
welcoming  new  members. 

JOAN  CASHMORE, 
Secretary 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 

Ronald  Marsh,  of  Bloxwich,  Walsall, 
whose  dog  recently  won  third  prize  at 
Crufts,  in  the  Staffordshire  Bull  Terrier 
Class. 

Nick  Surridge,  son  of  St.  Dunstaner, 
Frank  Surridge,  of  Heme  Bay,  is  a  keen 
member  of  the  Heme  Bay  Young  Judo  Club 
and  aged  ten  and  a  half,  came  fourth  in  the 
recent  European  Schools  Championships. 
He  has  also  been  to  Belgium  and  Germany 
to  compete. 

MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Brown,  of 
Buckingham,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
their  daughter,  Janet,  was  married  to 
Desmond  Mee,  on  19th  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Gallagher,  of 
Blackpool,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
their  daughter,  Helen,  was  married  to  Terry 
West,  on  29th  April. 

Mr.  Raymond  Sandiford,  of  Bolton,  who 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Sally  Rose,  on  3rd  May. 


RUBY  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Arnold,  of  East 
Morton,  near  Keighley,  who  celebrated 
their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary  on  30th 
May. 

BIRTHS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Stanley  Coe,  of  Eastcote,  on  the  birth 
of  a  grand-daughter,  Joanne,  on  16th  May, 
to  his  son,  Barry,  and  his  wife,  Elaine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mosley,  of  Solihull, 
on  the  birth  of  twin  grand-daughters,  Amy 
and  Janet,  on  17th  January,  to  their 
daughter,  Jane,  and  her  husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, on  the  birth  of  their  second 
grandchild,  Matthew  James,  on  27th 
March,  to  their  daughter,  Yvonne,  and  her 
husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Vow/es,  of  Ports- 
mouth,   on    the    birth    of    their    seventh 


grandchild,  Victoria  Rae,  to  their  daughter, 
Lesley,  and  her  husband,  Robert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Wind/ey,  of 
Scarborough,  on  the  birth  of  their  eleventh 
grandchild,  Cheryl,  on  22nd  May,  to  their 
son,  Stephen,  and  his  wife,  Denise. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Reginald  Parsons,  of  Cardiff,  on  the 
birth  of  two  great  grandchildren,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  both  on  25th  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sedg/ey,  of  Holywell 
Bay,  Cornwall,  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
great  grandchild,  Louise  Jean  Helen,  on 
10th  April. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sincere  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Sidney  Jones,  of  Manchester,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  who  died  in  a  road 
accident  in  Zimbabwe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tommy  McKay,  of  Brighton, 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  McKay's  mother,  on 
18th  April. 

Mr.  Eddie  Quinn,  of  Tel  scorn  be  Cliffs 
and  his  daughters  Maureen,  Patricia, 
Rosaleen  and  Dolores  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Ivy  Rose,  on  1st  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Attfield,  of  South 
Brent,  Devon,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Attfield's 
father  on  20th  May. 


In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
St.  Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows, 
families  and  friends. 

William  Dunlop,  Royal  Horse  Artillery 

William  Dunlop,  of  Balcombe,  died 
suddenly  on  26th  May.  He  was  67  years  old. 
Mr.  Dunlop  joined  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery  in  1932  and  although  he  left  the 
Army  in  1938,  he  was  recalled  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  In  1942,  Mr.  Dunlop 
suffered  gunshot  wounds,  lost  an  eye  and 
was  discharged  from  the  Army,  in  1951. 
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In  Memory  continued 

His  remaining  sight  finally  failed  in  1961 
and  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  the  same  year. 
After  he  first  left  the  Army,  Mr.  Dunlop 
joined  the  G.P.O.,  and  he  returned  there 
after  his  discharge,  working  at  their 
Renovation  Centre  at  Cardiff.  He  retired 
after  34  years  service  and  was  proud  to  be 
awarded  the  Imperial  Service  Medal. 

Mr.  Dunlop'swife,  Victorine,  died  in  1970, 
but  happily  in  1974,  he  re-married.  He  and 
his  wife  moved  to  Balcombe,  where  they 
both  settled  very  happily,  joining  in  many 
local  activities  and  sharing  a  keen  interest  in 
gardening. 

Mr.  Dunlop  leaves  a  widow,  Ivy,  and  three 
children  from  his  first  marriage. 

Frank  Fawcett,  Machine  Gun  Corps 

F.W.E.LE.  Fawcett,  of  Stowmarket,  died  on 
the  17th  May.  He  was  88  years  old. 

Mr.  Fawcett  enlisted  in  Canada  early  in 
the  First  World  War,  was  commissioned 
and  served  in  the  trenches.  His  sight  failed  a 
few  years  after  the  war  and  he  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1925.  He  ran  his  own  business 
for  a  time,  but  his  great  interest  was  local 
affairs  and  he  devoted  his  long  life  to  active 
membership  of  Stowmarket  Council  and 
the  East  Suffolk  County  Council,  the  Royal 
British  Legion  and  Freemasonry  and  much 
valuable  voluntary  work  for  schools, 
hospitals,  the  Fire  Service,  etc.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1950  and  he  remarried  in  1951. 

Mrs.  Phil  Fawcett,  who  supported  her 
husband  in  all  his  local  activities,  had  very 
poor  health  for  some  years  and  died  in 
1975.  Frank  Fawcett's  own  health 
deteriorated  gradually  over  several  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  looked  after 
devotedly  at  home  by  his  step-daughters, 
but  recently  he  went  into  a  local  hospital  for 
specialist  care. 

His  father  was  once  Vicar  of  the 
Stowmarket  Parish  Church  and  the  funeral 
service  was  held  there.  It  was  organised  by 
the  Royal  British  Legion,  Stowmarket 
Branch,  of  which  he  was  President,  and  was 
attended  by  members  of  the  family,  the 
Mayor  of  Stowmarket,  Freemasons,  many 
other  local  friends  and  Miss  Pam  Barnard, 
representing  St.  Dunstan's. 

He  leaves  a  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Beryl 
McVea,  other  relatives  and  many  good 
friends. 


Arthur  James,  Royal  Field  Artillery 

Arthur  James,  formerly  of  Walton-on- 
Thames,  latterly  resident  in  Pearson  House, 
died  on  21st  May.  He  was  85  years  old. 

Mr.  James  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the 
Royal  Field  Artillery,  from  1912  until  he  was 
discharged  in  1917,  following  serious 
injuries  to  one  hand  and  one  eye,  while  on 
active  service.  Mr.  James'  health 
deteriorated  over  the  years  and  he  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  in  1975. 

Mr.  James  and  his  wife  were  married  for 
over  56  years  and  enjoyed  a  close-knit 
family  life  with  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  Mr.  James  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  Matron  Hallett  and  her  staff,  who 
admired  his  indomitable  spirit. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Alice,  and  five 
children. 


Harold  Mallison,  Durham  Light  Infantry 

Harold  Mallison,  of  Exeter,  died  while  on 
holiday  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  on  18th  May. 
He  was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  Mallison  served  with  the  Durham 
Light  Infantry  during  the  First  World  War 
and  suffered  gunshot  wounds.  He  was 
Senior  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  Exeter 
University  until  he  retired  in  1963,  the  year 
he  joined  St.  Dunstan's.  After  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Grace,  in  1970,  Mr.  Mallison  was 
cared  for  devotedly  by  his  sister,  who 
shared  his  interest  in  music  and  theatre. 
They  were  both  instrumentalists  and  Mr. 
Mallison  continued  to  play  the  piano  in  his 
retirement.  He  was  a  regular  visitor  to  our 
Homes  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  both 
the  staff  and  his  fellow  St.  Dunstaners. 
He  leaves  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

Robert  McQuillan,  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps 

Robert  McQuillan,  of  Liverpool,  died  on 
20th  May.  He  was  60  years  old. 

Mr.  McQuillan  served  with  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  from  1940  until  he 
was  discharged  in  November  1942,  after  he 
was  wounded  and  had  some  lossof  sight  as 
a  result.  Mr.  McQuillan  was  able  to  follow 
his  career  as  a  printer,  until  later  in  life  when 
his  sight  deteriorated  and  he  had  to  seek 
alternative  employment  as  a  packer.  He 
retired  in  1978  and  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in 
1 980,  by  which  time  he  was  seriously  ill. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Eileen. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 

Minister's  Visit  to  Brighton 

There  is  a  full  report  on  another  page  of  the  visit  to  Brighton  on  the  3rd  July  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
R.E.  Prentice,  J. P.,  M.P.,  the  Minister  of  State  for  Social  Security. 

We  were  all  delighted  to  welcome  the  Minister  formally,  but  I  am  sure  everyone  present  felt 
that  it  was  more  than  just  an  official  occasion.  Mr.  Reg  Prentice,  Miss  Joan  Barnes,  a  senior 
colleague,  and  Mr.  Michael  Kerin,  his  Private  Secretary,  took  a  deep  personal  interest  in  our 
activities  and  spoke  to  as  many  St.  Dunstaners  and  staff  as  they  possibly  could.  We  were  all  so 
grateful  for  their  visit. 

A  Very  Special  Horse 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  publication  of  a  new  book,  called 
'Leopard'.  My  reasons  for  saying  this  are  that  it  is  written  by  our  President,  Sir  Michael  Ansell, 
and  it  is  about  a  very  special  horse.  The  young  'Mike'  Ansell  and  Leopard  achieved  wonderful 
success  in  many  aspects  of  riding  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  and  the  book  looks  back  on  the 
happy  partnership  between  rider  and  horse.  I  am  sure  it  will  give  enormous  pleasure  to  all 
riding  enthusiasts  and  animal  lovers  generally  and  it  also  paints  a  fascinating  picture  of  life  in 
a  Cavalry  Regiment  before  the  Second  World  War.  Many  congratulations  to  the  author! 

Publication  date  for  the  book  was  too  late  for  the  ReviewXo  include  details  in  this  issue,  but 
there  will  be  a  full  report  in  October. 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of  War  Blinded  Reunion 

St.  Dunstaners  in  Canada  —  that  is,  the  members  of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  — 
have  recently  held  their  Reunion  in  Toronto.  We  had  a  very  good  ambassador  in  St.  Dunstaner 
Colonel  D.H.  Lewis,  who  represented  us  officially,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  him  and  his  wife. 
They  were  given  a  warm  welcome  and  the  Reunion  was  obviously  a  great  success,  much 
enjoyed  by  everyone  present.  David  told  me  particularly  how  several  Canadians  referred  to 
their  training  days  at  Church  Stretton:  their  memories  would  be  shared  by  many  readers  of 
the  Review. 

David  Lewis's  report  on  his  visit  appears  on  another  page. 


Film  Festival  Successes 

In  my  message  last  November  about  our  St.  Dunstan'sfilm  "To  Live  Again",  I  referred  to  the 
success  which  I  was  sure  it  would  achieve.  The  news  reported  last  month  that  it  had  won 
prizes  at  film  festivals  in  Brighton  and  New  York  proved  my  point,  as  it  was  then  judged  in 
competition  with  many  others.  Many  congratulations  to  producer  Jimmy  Wright  and  his 
company,  Cinema  Films,  to  commentator  Esmond  Knight  and  to  the  other  St.  Dunstaners 
who  took  part  and  the  sighted  film-makers  who  worked  with  them! 

Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind 

The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  is  30  years  old.  Under  its  Chairman,  Sir  Edwin 
Arrowsmith,  a  member  of  our  Council  and  good  friend  of  many  St.  Dunstaners,  and  its 
Director,  Sir  John  Wilson,  a  most  distinguished  blind  man,  the  organisation  achieves 
wonderful  success  in  its  work  in  blind  welfare  and  the  prevention  of  blindness  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  On  behalf  of  all  at  St.  Dunstan's,  I  offer  the  Society  many  congratulations 
and  every  good  wish  for  the  future. 
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LOYAL  GREETINGS 

On  the  Queen's  official  birth- 
day, Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme 
sent  a  telegram  of  greeting. 
The  text  of  his  telegram  and 
Her  Majesty's  reply  appear 
below: 

ON  BEHALF  OF  BLINDED  EX- 
SERVICEMEN  AND  WOMEN 
AT  HOME  AND  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  COMMONWEALTH 
I  SEND  YOUR  MAJESTY 
LOYAL  GREETINGS  FROM 
ST.  DUNSTAN'S  AND  BEST 
WISHES  FOR  YOUR  BIRTH- 
DAY. 

ION  GARNETT-ORME 
CHAIRMAN, 
ST.  DUNSTAN'S 
I  SEND  YOU  ALL  BLINDED 
EX-SERVICEMEN  AND 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH MY  SINCERE 
THANKS  FOR  YOUR  KIND 
MESSAGE  ON  THE  CELE- 
BRATION OF  MY  BIRTHDAY. 
ELIZABETH  R. 


BRAILLE 
LEAFLETS  FROM 
ABBEY  NATIONAL 

The  Abbey  National  Building 
Society  have  produced  two 
booklets  in  Braille. 

The  first  explains  the 
Society's  various  savings 
schemes  and  provides  in- 
formation on  withdrawals, 
interest,  tax  and  so  on.  The 
second  is  a  guide  to  home 
ownership  and  mortgages 
and  both  these  booklets  can 
be  obtained  from  local 
branches. 

If  there  is  sufficient  res- 
ponse further  services,  such 
as  the  transcription  of  state- 
ments and  advices,  may  be 
introduced. 

The  Braille  leaflets  are 
available  from  the  Secre- 
tary's office  at  Headquarters. 


TRIP  TO  ISRAEL 

Mrs.  Anne  Randall,  who 
planned  and  organised  the 
Commando's  visit  to  Israel 
this  year,  see  May  Review,  is 
planning  a  similar  trip  for  St. 
Dunstaners  in  May/June 
1981. 

The  cost  will  probably  be 
in  the  region  of  £300  per 
head,  bed  and  breakfast 
only,  but  this  price  does 
include  coach  tours.  The  cost 
will  be  the  responsibility  of 
those  taking  part  in  the  trip. 

Would  anybody  interested 
please  write  to  Ray  Hazan  at 
Headquarters.  No  firm 
commitment  is  required  at 
this  time. 


FESTIVAL  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will 
again  be  allocated  a  small 
number  of  tickets  for  both 
the  afternoon  and  the  even- 
ing presentation  of  the  Festi- 
val of  Remembrance,  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  on  Satur- 
day, 8th  November. 

Any  St.  Dunstaner  who 
has  not  previously  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  is 
invited  to  apply  to  Miss 
Bridger,  at  Headquarters, 
before  12th  September  next 
for  two  tickets  per  St.  Dun- 
staner and,  should  it  be 
necessary,  a  ballot  for  these 
tickets  will  be  held.  Please 
indicate  preference  for  the 
afternoon  or  evening  per- 
formance. 

A  St.  Dunstaner  who  is  al- 
located tickets  will,  if  neces- 
sary, be  assisted  with  cost  of 
travel  and  overnight  accom- 
modation in  London  and 
invited  to  join  the  St.  Dun- 
stan's  contingent  attending 
the  Cenotaph  Parade  on  the 
Sunday  morning. 
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COVER   PICTURE: 

The  St.  Dunstan  's  Field  Gun 
Crew  —  At  Earl's  Court,  a 
group  gathers  around  the 
Fleet  Air  Arm  Gun. 


The  Fleet  Air  Arm  Gun  Crew  on  a  practice  run. 


St.Dunsfaners  at  Royal  Tournament 


Report  and  Pictures:  David  Castleton 

The  first  Royal  Tournament  was  held  in 
1880  and  this  year's  Centenary  event  at 
Earl's  Court  opened  on  9th  July.  There  on 
that  historic  occasion  was  a  group  of  more 
than  thirty  St.  Dunstaners  with  their 
escorts. 

They  were  the  guests  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm 
Field  Gun  Crew  who,  as  readers  of  the 
Review  will  know,  also  entertain  a  large 
group  of  St.  Dunstaners  at  their  base, 
H.M.S.  Daedalus,  Lee-on-Solent,  every 
August. 

It  was  a  reunion  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  for  all  attending  were  campers,  many 
with  years  of  experience  of  these  very 
active  and  equally  enjoyable  holidays. 

For  a  brief  time  in  the  Fleet  Air  Arm's 
temporary  Mess,  built  in  the  shadow  of  the 
terraced  seating  on  the  second  level  at 
Earl's  Court,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Daedalus  Camps  was  recaptured.  There 
were  meetings  with  friends  among  the 
Navy's  field-gunners,  and  with  helpers: 
Elspeth  Grant,  who  had  organised  the 
occasion,  Sheila  McLeod,  Eirlys  Brittain,  Bill 
Harris  and  Ben  Mills. 

Lunch  was  served  in  the  Sergeants,  Mess, 


normally  a  public  restaurant.  One  of  the 
interesting  facets  of  this  visit  to  Earl's  Court 
was  to  see  the  famous  exhibition  hall 
turned  into  a  military  establishment — each 
unit  having  its  own  'billets'  built 
temporarily  in  the  unused  exhibition  areas 
of  the  building.  The  numbers  of  personnel 
involved,  the  equipement,  horses — even  a 
camel  and  two  elephants  this  year — make 
the  Tournament  a  triumph  of  service 
organisation  quite  apart  from  the  spectacle 
itself. 

Once  in  their  seats  around  the  arena  the 
St.  Dunstan's  group  found  the  first 
event  was  the  Field  Gunners'  race. 
Unfortunately  it  was  Portsmouth  v 
Devonport,  the  Fleet  Air  Arm's  first  run 
being  programmed  for  the  evening 
performance.  Still,  the  Air's  best  supporters 
were  able  to  size  up  the  opposition.  Hearing 
the  times,  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  trainers  were 
confident  that  their  crew  would  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  this  year,  as  befits 
the  team  that  holds  three  of  the  four  records 
for  the  event. 

The  Centenary  Tournament  was  as 
colourful  and  tuneful  a  spectacle  as  ever. 


Many  of  the  events  are  old  favourites — for 
example  the  Field  Gun  race  began  with  a 
demonstration  of  a  gun  used  at  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith.  Another  'must'  for  any  Royal 
Tournament  programme  is  the  Household 
Cavalry's  quadrille  and  the  musical  drive  of 
the  King's  Troop,  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
whose  limbers  and  guns,  hauled  at  the 
gallop  by  teams  of  six  horses,  cross  and 
recross  the  arena  with  superb  timing  to 
avoid  collision. 

Highlights  for  the  writer  in  a  fast  moving 
programme  included  the  combined  ser- 
vices physical  training  display — more  hairs- 
breadth  timing  by  leaping  and  tumbling 
gymnasts,  exercises  high  above  the  arena 
on  ropes  and  frames,  trampolining,  First- 
War  style  bayonet  drill,  WRAC  members 
exercising  using  chairs  as  apparatus  and  all 
this  going  on  at  once  rather  like  a  five  or  six 
ring  circus! 

The  King's  Squad,  Royal  Marines,  exhi- 
bition of  foot  and  rifle  drill  was  capped  by  a 
fusillade  fired  in  the  dark  and  by  the  squad 
in  star  formation  which  produced  a  ripple  of 
flashes.  Teams  of  motorcyclists  from  the 
R.A.F.  and  the  Army  raced  in  relay  over  a 
course  of  hair-raising  obstacles. 

The  R.A.F.  starred,  too,  with  a  demonstra- 


tion by  their  police  dogs.  An  engaging  col- 
lection of  animals,  one  of  whom  climbed  a 
ladder  to  walk  a  tight  rope  while  others 
leaped  through  a  series  of  blazing  obsta- 
cles. 

Of  course,  the  Royal  Tournament  means 
massed  bands — The  Band  of  the  Royal 
Marines  School  of  Music,  the  Regimental 
Band  of  the  Irish  Guards,  the  pipes  and 
drums  of  the  Irish  Guards,  the  Central  Band 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  provided  stirring 
music.  They  were  joined  by  the  Band  of  the 
Kenyan  Army  in  the  Finale,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  'cast'  returned  to  fill 
the  arena  with  colour  until  the  lights  dim- 
med to  the  sound  of  the  moving  Evening 
Hymn  to  bring  the  100th  Royal  Tournament 
to  an  end. 

Afterwards  a  lucky  few  of  the  party 
stayed  on  to  watch  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  Gun 
Crew  practice  for  the  evening  run.  Racing 
the  field  gun  is  a  tough  sport — even  in  prac- 
tice these  superbly  fit  men  go  flat  out, 
handling  the  heavy  gun  and  limber  and  the 
lifting  gear  that  moves  them  across  the 
'chasm'  with  skill  and  precision.  Having 
seen  them  'rehearse',  the  St.  Dunstan's 
party  rate  the  Fleet  Air  Arm's  chances  high 
and  wish  them  good  luck. 


Over  the  wall  goes  the  gun  under  the  critical  eye  of  coach,  'Del'  Delaney. 


Trevor  Tatche//  speaking  at  Bristol. 

REUNIONS 

BRISTOL  REUNION 

Hosting  the  52  St.  Dunstaners  present  atthe 
Euro  Crest  Hotel  was  our  President,  Colonel 
Sir  Mike  Ansell.  He  welcomed  four  St. 
Dunstaners  attending  their  first  Reunion; 
Mr.  Attfield,  of  South  Brent,  Mr.  Barker, 
Westward  Ho!,  Mr.  Gregg,  of  Bumham-on- 
Sea,  and  Mr.  Kainey,  of  Cowbridge. 

Lord  Fraser  had  always  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  be  independent,  to  work,  to 
do  things.  This  was  now  becoming  more 
difficult,  nevertheless  encouragement  was 
forthcoming  from  the  members  of  staff. 
"Miss  Meyer  has  asked  me  to  bring  along 
someexamplesofthejigsaw puzzles  I  make 
on  wet  afternoons.  Since  he  was  unable  to 
put  a  guard  on  the  saw,  Mr.  French  advised 
me  to  put  some  plasters  on,  to  protect  my 
fingers.  It  was  only  when  we  got  home  and 
read  the  instructions  with  the  plasters,  that 
we  discovered  they  had  to  be  put  on  'with 
red  hot  iron!'". 

Sir  Mike  pointed  out  that  St.  Dunstan,  a 
metal  worker,  had  originated  from  the 
Glastonbury  area.  Following  an  illness,  he 
had  entered  the  church,  been  banished  to 
Ireland,  but  had  eventually  been  allowed  to 
return,  and  had  done  much  to  reform  the 
church. 

"We  are  all  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garnett-Orme,  for  all  that  they  do.  I  am 
sure  you  will  wish  me  to  thank  Miss  Meyer 
for  all  she  has  done  to  get  us  here  and 
organise  such  an  enjoyable  afternoon." 

Trevor  Tatchell,  who  answered  Sir  Mike, 
felt  at  a  disadvantage.  Being  a  rugby  man, 
he  had  to  admit  that  it  was  England  who 
had  taken  the  Triple  Crown  and  an  Eng- 


lishman was  captaining  the  British  Lions  in 
South  Africa.  Despite  that,  Trevor  gave  a 
vigorous  and  inspiring  speech. 

It  was  almost  impossible,  said  Trevor,  to 
compare  the  benefits  received  by  St. 
Dunstaners  with  those  received  by  the 
civilian  blind.  It  was  equally  difficult  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  organisation  under 
Lord  Fraser.  "Let  us  not  look  in  the  past,  but 
at  today.  Let  us  compare  our  organisation 
with  those  abroad;  not  in  a  material  way, 
but  in  terms  of  guidance  and  leadership.  I 
have  my  arm  on  Sir  Michael;  it  was  his 
predecessor  who  led  and  guided  and  gave 
us  our  worldwide  reputation.  I  wear  a 
badge;  you  wear  a  badge  and,  my  good- 
ness, can't  we  be  proud  of  it."  The  badge 
means  that  one  represents  St.  Dunstan's 
and  no  matter  how  menial  a  task  one  was 
doing,  it  said  who  and  what  was  backing 
you.  "I  came  here  not  only  to  respond  to  the 
toast,  but  to  thank  the  organisation  for  all 
we  enjoy."  Trevor  concluded  by  thanking 
the  staff  of  the  hotel  and  with  the  jokeabout 
the  man  who  went  to  endless  trouble  to  buy 
all  kinds  of  cage  furniture  for  his  talking 
budgie.  Nevertheless,  the  bird  died,  but  not 
without  saying  one  sentence,  "Where's  my 
ruddy  seed?"  "The  moral  of  this  story  is, 
because  the  President  and  staff  are  here,  we 
budgies  have  someone  to  respond  to." 


NEWCASTLE 

Although  a  total  number  of  22  St.  Dun- 
staners may  seem  lower  than  at  other 
reunions,  Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Morris 
was  careful  to  stress  that  it  was  a  good 
attendance  for  the  large  area  the  reunion 
covered.  The  proportion  of  First  War  St. 
Dunstaners,  4,  to  Second  War,  18,  reflected 
the  ratio  of  our  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world. 

Sir  Douglas  said  his  only  previous  trip  to 
Newcastle  had  been  in  1941,  when  with  the 
RAF,  his  role  had  been  to  defend  the  north 
east  coast.  "We  used  to  wait  off  the  coast 
and  try  to  catch  them  on  the  way  in.  I  shot 
one  down,  but  he  nearly  got  me.  Part  of  his 
machine  hit  me,  putting  one  engine  out  of 
action.  I  staggered  back  low,  into  R.A.F. 
Acklington,  only  to  hear  complaints  next 
day  about  some  'young  fool'  who  had  been 
flying  low  and  disturbing  their  sleep." 

Sir  Douglas  concluded  by  saying  how  de- 
lighted he  was  to  see  everyone,  that  all 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  exchange 


Members  of  staff ,  Ray  Hazan,  Jim  Barlow,  David  Holt,  Mrs.  Doreen  Inman,  at  Newcastle,  with  Elizabeth 
and  David  Hodgson. 


news  and  ideas.  He  was  particularly 
pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Wills,  reiterating 
the  quote,  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way." 

Mr.  Wills  then  said  how  grateful  he  was  to 
all  St.  Dunstaners  for  the  generous 
retirement  gift  that  had  been  presented  to 
him  at  the  London  Reunion.  He  received 
warm  endorsement  to  the  suggestion  that  a 
telegram  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  King,  who 
much  regretted  that  she  was  unable  to 
attend  this  Reunion. 

Mr.  Marsh  rose  to  propose  the  vote  of 
thanks.  Mrs.  Inman  had  organised  a 
thoroughly  good  day  and  the  staff  of  the 
Royal  Station  Hotel  had  served  us 
excellently. 


SHEFFIELD 

14th  June  was  the  Trooping  of  the  Colour, 
in  London,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  Parade,  in 
Sheffield.  While  the  rain  clouds  respected 
the  presence  of  Her  Majesty,  not  so  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Sheffield.  Add  to  torrential  rain, 
the  fact  that  the  centre  of  town  was  a  no  go 
area,  streets  being  closed  for  the  proces- 
sion, and  you  have  several  foot  sore  and 
damp  St.  Dunstaners  arriving  at  the  Gros- 
venor  House  Hotel.  The  35  St.  Dunstaners 
present  listened  to  the  speech  of  welcome 
from  the  Council,  given  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dufton.  Two  new  St.  Dunstaners,  Mr. 
Norman  Allison,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Lucas,  of  Clifton,  were  warmly  welcomed 


into  the  organisation.  Mr.  Dufton  listed  the 
members  of  staff  who  were  present  and 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  welfare  visitors, 
who  have  to  drive  many  thousands  of 
miles,  sometimes  in  very  wintry  conditions. 

Mr.  Dufton's  previous  connection  with 
Sheffield  had  not  been  so  much  with  the 
town  itself,  as  with  its  famous  product.  It 
was,  in  fact,  on  the  Royal  Navy's  largest 
repair  ship,  serving  the  Mediterranean 
fleet.  He  had  then  been  one  of  seven  St. 
Dunstaners  working  in  an  aircraft  factory 
and  during  that  time  he  had  done  a  whole 
course  on  metallurgy,  in  Braille,  including 
all  micrographs. 

Mr.  Dufton  told  the  story  of  the  Canadian 
rancher,  who  at  the  time  of  the  moon  land- 
ings, sent  some  dust  from  his  corral,  to 
NASA  for  analysis.  It  came  back  shortly, 
with  the  brief  sentence,  'now  we  know  the 
cow  really  did  jump  over  the  moon!'  He 
then  went  on  to  talk  about  research. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  had  been  proved 
that  the  brain  was  not  really  able  to  pick  up 
information  via  codes  and  bleeps.  But  the 
brain  can  pick  up  speech;  the  breakthrough 
came  with  the  Optacon  and  now  we  have 
synthetic  speech. 

With  regard  to  the  Talking  Book  Service, 
Mr.  Dufton  had  to  re-jig  the  phrase,  'the 
course  of  new  computation  ne'er  runs  true.' 
The  library  were  experiencing  problems 
with  the  new  equipment,  and  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  26,000  readers  from  Bolton  to 
Wembley,  apart  from  having  to  put  55,000 


readers  on  computer  file.  But  things  were 
getting  easier  now  and  the  library  could  be 
out  of  their  problems  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Many  people  may  have  heard  recent  pub- 
licity given  to  the  talking  telephone  switch- 
board. Mr.  Dufton  briefly  described  how  St. 
Dunstan's  had  been  involved,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  RNIB,  in  the  development  of 
the  project.  Equipment  was  now  available 
which  could  plug  into  standard  switch- 
boards and  convert  information  presented 
by  light  emitting  diodes  into  speech. 

Mr.  Dufton  concluded  by  drawing  an 
analogy  between  St.  Dunstan's  and  a  fea- 
ture of  his  county  of  origin — the  dry  stone 
wall.  These  five  feet  walls  have  to  be  made 
on  a  solid  foundation.  We  must  give  our 
support  to  ensure  a  solid  foundation  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  so  that  it  can  continue  to  flou- 
rish. "There  can  never  be  a  St.  Dunstan's 
without  St.  Dunstaners." 

Mr.  Bert  Ward  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
assembly  and  said  how  privileged  they 
were  to  have  Mr.  Dufton  present,  who, 
through  hard  work  and  experience,  had 
helped  to  benefit  all  St.  Dunstaners.  He 
gave  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  individual 
members  of  staff,  especially  thanking  Miss 
Broughton  who  had  so  successfully  organ- 
ised the  day.  "And,  of  course,  we  have  here 
today  the  Geoffrey  Boycott  of  the  organisa- 
tion, the  man  who  plays  from  the  hip,  who 
keeps  on  batting — Mr.  Wills." 

"We  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  point  of 
these  reunions?  In  my  opinion  they  are  vital 
we  share  experiences,  and  we  trade  on 
each  other.  We  are  a  stimulant  to  each 
other.  That  is  St.  Dunstan's — someone  had 
done  it  before  and  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
thanking  the  Council  for  making  these  re- 
unions possible.  Long  may  they  both 
prosper." 

By  the  time  the  film  had  been  shown, 
raffle  drawn,  the  waltz  and  the  foxtrot 
danced,  tea  imbibed,  the  streets  outside 
had  cleared  and  hopefully,  everyone  had  an 
easier  journey  home. 

IPSWICH 

Looking  after  cows  in  Bethnal  Green,  the 
choice  between  a  suit  or  50  shillings,  these 
were  the  kind  of  memories  stirred  up  at  the 
Ipswich  Reunion,  at  the  Copdock  Interna- 
tional Hotel.  There  were  fewer  people  there 
than  at  other  reunions,  there  being  7  First 
War  men  and  18  Second. 


Mr.  Richard  Dufton,  attending  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  started  his  speech  by  wel- 
coming those  attending  their  first  Reunion; 
Mr.  Frederick  Bird,  of  Fulbourn,  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Bunting,  Mr.  Robert  Dorling 
and  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  all  from  Norwich. 
After  giving  the  up  to  date  figures  of  St. 
Dunstaners  at  home  and  abroad,  he  intro- 
duced the  members  of  staff  present. 

Mr.  Dufton  then  went  on  to  talk  about  the 
overseas  St.  Dunstaners.  How  many  had 
gone  home  from  the  UK  to  set  up  and  carry 
on  the  ideals  laid  down  by  our  Founder. 
Their  story  could  be  read  in  Lord  Fraser's 
book,  'My  Story  of  St.  Dunstan's.'  Today 
that  history  is  carried  through  the  medium 
of  the  Review.  In  it  the  Chairman's  message 
keeps  the  readers  abreast  of  the  develop- 
ments of  policy,  technology  and  trends. 
"Above  all,  the  Review  carries  the  story  of 
the  activities  and  achievements  of  St. 
Dunstaners  themselves.  Your  presence 
here  today  helps  to  enrich  the  organisation 
which  plays  such  a  large  part  in  our  lives, 
shaping  the  destiny  of  so  many  of  us." 

Whisky  and  the  worm 

Mr.  Wilfred  Saxby,  in  rising  to  reply, 
started  with  the  story  of  the  Catholic  priest 
who  found  he  had  a  serious  drinking  pro- 
blem amongst  his  congregation.  During  a 
sermon,  he  produced  a  glass  of  water,  a 
glass  of  whisky  and  a  worm.  The  worm 
survived  in  the  water,  but  promptly  died  on 
being  dropped  into  the  whisky.  "Can  you 
tell  me  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  that?" 
he  asked  his  congregation.  "Well  father,  if 
you  drink  whisky,  you  won't  get  worms." 

Mr.  Wills  was  asked  to  convey  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Weisblatt  for  success  on  his 
appointment  as  Secretary.  Mr.  Saxby  then 
went  on  to  praise  the  work,  under  Mr. 
Dufton,  of  the  Research  Department. 
Together  with  Norman  French,  they  had 
devised  an  aid  which  gave  him  the  indepen- 
dence he  thought  he  had  lost.  This  aid  was 
still  in  use  today.  "We  are  very  grateful  to 
the  Research  Department  for  the  work  it  has 
done,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  enabling  us 
to  lead  normal  lives.  We  thank  you  for  being 
here,  and  ask  you  to  convey  our  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Council." 

Almost  the  entire  gathering  watched  and 
enjoyed  the  film.  There  were  not  many 
takers  on  the  dance  floor,  but  all  were 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  Miss  Newbold 
had  organised  an  enjoyable  afternoon. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership.  The  Review  hopes  they  will 
settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Frank  Boswell,  of  Fenny  Compton, 
Leamington  Spa,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
on  4th  June.  Mr.  Boswell  served  as  a  Private 
in  the  Royal  Warwickshires  during  the  First 
World  War  and  was  wounded  at 
Passchendaele.  He  is  a  widower  with  an 
adult  family. 

Albert  Ernest  Brooks,  of  Derby,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  25th  June.  Mr. 
Brooks  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Suffolk 
Regiment  during  the  First  World  War  and 
was  wounded  in  France.  He  is  a  widower 
with  an  adult  family. 

Douglas  Norman,  of  Bradford,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  19th  June.  Mr. 
Norman  served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  was  a  Far 
East  prisoner-of-war.  He  is  married  with 
one  son. 

George  Robert  Lawther,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  4th 
June.  Mr.  Lawther  served  as  a  Private  in 
Inniskilling  Fusiliers  during  the  First  World 
War.  He  is  a  widower. 

Charles       Arthur       Summers,  of 

Handsworth,  Birmingham,  who  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  2nd  June.  Mr.  Summers 
served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal  Artillery  7th 
Coastal  Regiment  during  the  Second  World 
War.  He,  was  a  prisoner-of-war  in 
Singapore.  Mr.  Summers  is  married  with 
two  daughters. 

DATE  TO  REMEMBER 

Another  archery  week  has  now  been 
arranged  and  will  take  place  on  Monday,  1st 
December,  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 

MISS  ROGERS 

Miss  P.J.  Rogers  has  moved  and,  as  from 

1 1th  July,  her  new  address  will  be: 

c/o  Miss  R.  Smith 

53  Marlborough  Road, 

Ashford,  Middlesex,  TW1 5  3PZ. 


DERBY  SWEEPSTAKE 

The  Derby  Sweepstake  again  proved  very 

popular  this  year.  There  were  24  runners 

and  the  pay-out  was  as  follows: 

1st  Prize  £345.00  Henbit  George  Nolan 

2nd    Prize    £138.00    Master    Willie    John 

Taylor. 

3rd       Prize      £69.00      Rankin      Frederick 

Matthewman 

All  those  holding  a  ticket  for  the  remaining 

21  horses  received  the  sum  of  £6.41 . 

For  Sale 

One  portable  Uher  Recorder  (1200)  with 
leather  carrying  case.  Professional  machine. 
Full  track — one  speed — 71/2  ips.  Automatic 
or  manual  control.  Two  microphone  input 
sockets — own  mixing.  Also  included  one 
extra  accumulator  and  re-chargeable  unit, 
one  M88  microphone — good  match.  Over- 
all good  quality  performance.  Total  price 
£180,  or  best  offer. 

One  portable  Nakamitchi  cassette  deck 
with  leather  carrying  case.  No  internal 
speaker — played  through  headphones  or 
amplifier — including  one  all-mains  unit 
(Dolby)  and  one  Magna  portable  speaker 
amplifier — good  match  with  machine. 
Excellent  quality.  Total  price  £180. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  either  of  these 
machines  please  contact  Ron  Smith,  tele- 
phone Seaford  (0323)  896666. 

A  CANE  OR  NOT? 

Many  blind  people  do  not  like  to  carry  a 
white  cane  when  escorted,  either  because 
they  do  not  see  the  need,  or  because  they 
do  not  want  to  advertise  their  handicap. 
Both  reasons  are  understandable.  How- 
ever, on  a  busy  street  the  lack  of  a  cane 
frequently  leads  to  clashes  with  passers  by, 
both  of  a  verbal  and  physical  nature.  Is  it 
also  not  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
blind  person?  The  escort  must  be  constant- 
ly on  their  guard  to  avoid  people,  whereas 
the  white  cane  will  warn  sighted  people  that 
the  user  is  unable  to  take  avoiding  action. 

Writing  Competition 

This  is  the  final  reminder  that  articles  must 
be  submitted  by  the  30th  September.  For 
details  see  July  Review.  The  following 
people  have  very  kindly  consented  to  be 
judges:  Miss  Sue  Bradbury,  assistant 
editor,  the  Folio  Society  and  editor  of  the 
Folio  magazine.  Miss  Lucia  Green, 
woman's  editor,  Titbits  magazine.  Mr. 
Justin  Cartwright,  author  and  film  director. 


5 id  Jones,  with  his  scorer,  Arlene  Smith. 
Laurie  Austin  helping  Fred  Galway. 
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II 


ARCHERY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


JUNE  15TH  1980 


CHALLENGE  CUP 

T.B.  Norman  Perry        369 

P.S.  Phil  Duffee  492 


NOVICES  CLASS 

T.B.  Sid  Jones  246 

P.S.  Jerry  Lynch  183 

SPECIAL  AWARDS 

Tony  Dodd 
Fred  Galway 


Stanley  Sosabowski  with  Laurie  Austin. 


Henry  Altera  helps  Jacqueline  Hazledean  score  for  Bob  Forshaw. 
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NEW  RADIO  FOR  BLIND 


Blind,  handicapped  and  short-sighted  peo- 
ple will  welcome  the  introduction  of  a  small 
portable  radio  specifically  designed  by 
Sony  for  this  category  of  listener.  The  new 
ICF-M20L  incorporates  a  silicon  chip  to  sim- 
plify operation,  scanning  of  any  of  the  three 
wavebands  automatically,  storing  informa- 
tion on  seven  channels  in  the  VHF/FM  band 
and  another  seven  on  the  medium  and  long 
bands,  then  available  through  the  seven 
feather-touch  buttons. 

Pip  tones  tell  the  user  when  a  control  is 
operated  correctly  and  when  the  radio  is 
scanning,  thus  enabling  information  to  be 
entered  and  subsequently  selected  by  one- 
finger  operation.  Raised  dots  on  the  con- 
trols allow  for  touch  reading. 

Power  is  supplied  from  three  HP7  cells  or 
external  4.5V  DC  supply.   Expected   retail 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


price  is  £55.75  including  VAT.  For  further 
details  please  contact  Sony  (UK)  Limited, 
Pyrene  House,  Sunbury  Cross,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames,  Middlesex,  telephone 

Sunbury-on-Thames  87643,  quoting 
reference  663. 


PUZZLE  CORNER 

From:  T.D.  Donnelly,  Deganwy,  North 
Wales 

A  farmer  has  £100.  With  this  money  he 
must  buy  100  animals.  There  are  cows, 
sheep  and  pigs  for  sale.  He  has  to  buy  a 
number  of  each.  Cows  are  £5  each,  sheep 
are  5p  each  and  pigs  are  £1  each.  How  does 
he  do  it?  Solution:  page  20. 

No  September  Review 

Following  normal  practice,  we  will  not  be 
publishing  a  September  Review.  The  next 
Review \n\\\  be  in  October. 


What  a  summer!  Up  here  in  the  Wirral,  this 
June  has  been  the  wettest  one  on  record. 
Working  outdoors  has  been  pretty  awful 
and  I  have  been  late  in  getting  the  last  of  the 
bedding  annuals  in  place.  Nearly  all  the 
perennials  had  to  be  staked  because  of  the 
gale  force  winds  and  even  the  vegetables 
have  been  blown  about,  but  I  hope  to  have 
some  crops  which  are  good  enough  to  put 
in  the  freezer 

Slugs  have  been  on  the  rampage  so  I 
hope  you  have  been  using  deterrents — no 
doubt  the  slug  pellet  manufacturers  have 
been  doing  good  business  this  season. 
Toad  stools  and  fairy  rings  seem  to  like  my 
lawn,  despite  my  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them — 
I  shall  have  to  use  stronger  doses  to  see  if 
that  has  any  effect,  the  wet  weather  does 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  deterrents.  Never 
mind,  we  gardeners  are  hardy  creatures 
and  carry  on  in  all  weathers,  trying  to  get 
good  results.  Keep  some  fungicide  to  hand 
as  mildew  and  moulds  will  be  in  evidence, 
especially  in  hot  spells,  and  will  get  to  work 
on  any  dead  or  decaying  waste.  Keep  the 
beds  clean  and  tidy,  take  all  rubbish  to  the 
compost  heap  immediately  and  do  not 
leave  it  laying  atthe  side  of  the  beds.  Flower 
shows  will  be  taking  place  this  month,  so  if 


you  win  any  prizes  do  let  us  know. 

Salad  items  can  still  be  planted  in  July 
and  early  September.  When  the  onions 
have  finished  growing  turn  theirtops  down 
so  they  can  mature  and  when  the  leaves 
turn  yellow,  pull  them  up  and  leave  them  on 
top  of  the  soil  to  ripen  in  the  sun — if  there 
ever  is  any. 

Dig  up  the  potatoes  as  the  flowering 
finishes  and  the  haulms  die  down  and  leave 
them  on  top  of  the  soil  to  dry  off  and  then 
the  soil  will  be  easily  brushed  off  and  the 
potatoes  will  be  ready  for  storing.  Do  try  to 
dig  up  all  the  tubers,  as  any  left  in  the 
ground  will  come  up  amongst  other  crops 
and  interfere  with  their  growth. 

Stop  the  runner  beans  as  they  reach  the 
top  of  the  frames,  or  poles,  and  pick  the 
beans  regularly  to  ensure  further  cropping 
and  tender  vegetables.  In  spare  patches  of 
ground  plant  spring  and  winter  greens,  but 
do  put  soil  pest  powder  in  the  holes  and  dip 
their  roots,  in  Calomel  paste  to  protectthem 
against  club  root. 

Weeds  are  growing  rapidly  now,  so  to 
keep  them  down  rough  up  the  patches  you 
walkon  when  harvesting,  hoe  regularly  and 
use  insect  sprays. 
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Gardening  Continued 

Clear  way  all  remnants  of  harvested 
vegetable  crops  and  if  the  ground  is  not 
going  to  be  used  for  quick  growing  crops — 
salads  and  so  on — spread  some  compost 
over  it:  This  should  deter  weeds  and  help  to 
get  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  digging  in 
the  autumn. 

Keep  mowing  the  lawn  regularly  and 
towards  the  end  of  August,  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  brush  the  grass  every  so  often 
or  you  may  foul  up  the  mower.  Early  in  the 
month  you  can  still  use  fertiliser-cum- 
weedkiller,  but  as  the  grass  growth  slows 
down  stop  using  it.  Keep  all  the  edges 
trimmed  to  give  a  really  pleasing  effect. 

Thin  out  the  crops  on  the  apple,  pear  and 
plum  trees,  unless  the  high  winds  have 
already  done  so  for  you.  Thinning  out  will 
give  you  better  sized  and  better  quality  fruit. 
Trim  away  any  spindley  growths  that 
appear,  mostly  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Cut 
back  the  canes  of  raspberries  and  logan- 
berries which  have  fruited  and  take  off  all 
the  strawberry  runners  that  you  do  not 
want  for  rooting.  Also  clear  away  the  straw 
that  you  used  to  keep  the  fruit  off  the 
ground  and  you  can  also  make  a  start  with 
new  beds  of  strawberries  for  next  year. 

Flowers 

All  the  flower  borders  should  be  in  full 
flow  now  with  plenty  of  colour  from  the 
bedding  annuals.  Cut  away  all  dead  heads 
from  the  perennials  and  any  other  side 
shoots  that  often  appear  after  heavy  rain 
and  high  winds,  even  if  they  have  been 
staked  up. 

Layer  the  carnations  and  pinks  if  you 
want  to  increase  some  of  the  good  colours. 
You  can  take  cuttings  from  any  of  the 
border  plants  now.  Dip  the  cuttings  in  root- 
ing powder,  water  them  well  and  put  them 
under  cloches,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in 
pots  in  the  frame.  Do  not  over  water  after- 
wards or  the  cuttings  may  rot. 

Stake  the  chrysanthemums  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so  and  stop  them  to  give 
some  good  side  shoots  and  to  keep  them 
down  to  a  reasonable  size.  Some  plants 
tend  to  bud  rather  early,  but  these  buds  do 
not  make  very  good  blooms  so  pinch  them 
out.  The  plants  will  flower  rather  late,  but 
the  blooms  will  be  a  much  better  size  and 
colour. 


Trim  back  the  hedges  and  outstanding 
growth  on  the  shrubs,  especially  where 
they  hang  over  a  wall  and  encroach  on  a 
path  or  pavement.  This  early  cutting  will 
make  for  better  and  bushier  plants. 

Any  biennials  and  periennials  that  are 
growing  in  a  reserve  bed  can  be  trans- 
planted to  their  final  flowering  positions. 
There  is  still  time  to  sow  some  of  these 
plants,  for  next  year,  such  as  stocks,  wall 
flowers  and  polyanthus,  as  well  as 
periennials  like  lupins,  delphiniums, 
gailardiaand  pyrethrum,toname  but  a  few. 

Cut  all  the  dead  heads  off  the  roses  and 
trim  back  any  other  growth  which  is  getting 
out  of  hand.  In  September  you  can  put 
some  spring  bulbs  in  to  their  flowering 
positions,  but  keep  the  tulips  back  until 
October,  or  even  later.  Water  the  flower 
garden  in  dry  spells  and  feed  with  liquid 
manure,  or  pellets,  and  spray  against 
insects. 


Greenhouse 

You  will  need  to  water  the  greenhouse 
plants  quite  a  lot  during  long  sunny  periods, 
but  try  to  keep  water  off  the  leaves  or  they 
will  scorch  in  the  sun.  Any  plants  that  are  in 
full  flower  will  need  regular  liquid  feeds  to 
keep  them  at  a  high  pitch.  Tuberous  plants 
such  as  begonias,  gloxinias,  achimenes  and 
so  on  may  be  coming  to  the  end  of  their 
useful  lives  as  flowering  plants,  so  cut  down 
on  the  water,  but  do  not  stop  watering  until 
the  leaves  are  dying  off.  Then  keep  them 
dry  in  their  pots  in  a  frost  free  place,  or  take 
them  outand  free  them  of  soil  and  putthem 
in  containers  filled  with  dry  peat  and  put 
them  where  the  frost  cannot  get  at  them. 

Disbud  indoor  chrysanthemums  and 
start  off  some  early  flowering  bulbs  such  as 
Roman  hyacinths  and  freesias.  Take  cut- 
tings from  geraniums,  fuchsias  and 
hydrangeas  and  you  can  sow  some  annuals 
for  winter  flowering.  A  pinch  of  seed  in 
small  pots  will  be  enough  and  still  leave  you 
plenty  in  the  packet  for  the  border  next 
season. 

Pick  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  as  they 
ripen  and  do  not  forget  to  water  and  feed 
them  and  to  stop  any  further  growth.  Keep 
the  greenhouse  clean  and  tidy  and  ventilate 
it  well,  both  day  and  night.  Water  down  the 
floor  in  really  hot  weather  and  use  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  regularly,  either  in 
spray  or  smoke  form. 
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The  Minister  meets  Roy  Hyett  at  Pearson  House,  also  in  the  picture  are  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Sister  Betty  Fuge. 


MINISTER  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN'S 


Report  and  Photographs:  David  Castleton 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  Prentice,  Minister  of 
State  for  Social  Security  and  the  Disabled, 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security, 
visited  St.  Dunstan's  in  Brighton  on  Thurs- 
day, 3rd  July. 

In  other  times  Mr.  Prentice's  Office  would 
have  been  designated  Minister  of  Pensions, 
andheisoneofa  long  line  of  Ministers  who 
have  visited  St.  Dunstan's  in  this  capacity. 
Mr.  Prentice's  responsibilities  are  wider 
than  this,  but,  speaking  to  St.  Dunstaners  in 
both  Pearson  House  and  Ian  Fraser  House, 
he  stressed  the  importance  with  which  he 
regarded  his  work  in  the  field  of  pensions. 

The  Minister's  day  with  St.  Dunstan's 
began  when  he  arrived  at  Pearson  House 
accompanied  by  his  Private  Secretary,  Mr. 
Michael  Kerin  and  Miss  Joan  Barnes,  a 
senior  official  from  the  D.H.S.S. 


He  was  greeted  by  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Ion 
Garnett-Orme,  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme. 
Staff  members  who  were  introduced  were 
Mr.  William  Weisblatt,  Secretary,  Dr.  Ray 
Stilwell,  Medical  Officerand  Homes  Admin- 
istrator, Miss  Olive  Hallett,  Matron,  and  Mr. 
David  Castleton,  Public  Relations  Officer. 

Then  Mr.  Prentice  began  his  tour  in  the 
Physiotherapy  Department,  where  he  talk- 
ed to  St.  Dunstaner  Charles  Campkin  and 
some  of  his  patients.  In  the  'hospital'  wing 
the  Minister  met  a  number  of  older  St. 
Dunstaners,  including  Tommy  Rogers,  92. 
After  visiting  some  of  the  St.  Dunstaners  in 
their  rooms  in  the  residential  wing,  Mr. 
Prentice  watched  work  going  on  in  the 
handicraft  room. 

In  the  Winter  Garden  Mr.  Prentice  spoke 
briefly,  after  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Garnett- 
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Orme.  "It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  come 
to  St.  Dunstan's  for  the  first  time.  As  Minis- 
ter for  the  Disabled,  I  am  also  Minister  for 
War  Pensions  and  matters  of  that  kind  and 
I'm  very  interested  in  that  side  of  my  work.  I 
think  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
thing  that  I  have  to  do. 

Ian  Fraser:  A  Great  Man 

"I've  been  interested  in  this  a  long  time 
although  it  is  only  this  last  year  that  I  have 
been  doing  this  in  the  Government.  When  I 
first  went  into  Parliament,  which  is  over  20 
years  ago,  Ian  Fraser  was  still  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  I  got  to  know  him  and 
admire  him,  as  everybody  did.  He  was  a 
very  great  man.  Then  he  went  on,  as  you 
know,  into  the  House  of  Lords  after  that. 

"It  is  good  to  see  you  and  I  do  admire  very 
much  the  work  that  is  being  done  here  by 
the  Doctor  and  the  nurses  and  all  the  other 
people  who  work  here.  They're  doing  a 
great  job.  Good  luck  to  you  all." 

After  luncheon  at  Pearson  House,  the 
Ministerial  party  moved  on  to  Ian  Fraser 
House  to  meet,  first  of  all,  Mrs.  Ann  Pass, 
Matron,  and  Miss  Yvonne  Guilbert, 
Training  Officer. 


Tom  Flaherty  shows  how  to  make  a  seagrass 
seat  on  a  stool. 


Through  Dr.  Stilwell  as  interpreter  into  the  deaf  I blind  manual,  Mr.  Prentice  talks  to  Wa/ly  Thomas. 


Charles  Pilgrim  demonstrates  technique  with  a 
chisel  in  the  carpentry  workshop. 

Getting  down  to  those  'damned dots' with  Braille 
instructor,  Phil  Duffee. 
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A  greeting  for  Bill  Phillips. 

There  was  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
handicraft  room,  Braille  and  typing,  the 
new  kitchen  for  basic  instruction  in  cookery. 
In  the  workshops  Mr.  Prentice  saw  carpen- 
try, wrought-iron  work,  the  pantograph 
engraving  machine  and  measuring  equip- 
ment, lathes  etc.,  used  in  industry. 

Mr.  Prentice  found  the  indoor  bowling 
rink,  where  a  tournament  was  in  progress, 
"fascinating",  and  told  the  bowlers  he 
would  not  like  to  take  them  on,  "you'd  be 
too  good  for  me,"  he  said.  He  was  full  of 
admiration  for  the  swimming  pool  and  told 
the  St.  Dunstaners  in  the  pool  that  he  was  a 
keen  swimmer  himself. 

Telesensory  Systems  Incorporated,  the 
American  company  which  makes  the 
Optacon  reading  machine  and  the  talking 
calculator,  had  these  two  interesting 
devices  on  display  and  Mr.  Prentice  and  his 
colleagues  took  great  interest  in  them . 

The  tour  concluded  in  the  main  lounge  at 
the  end  of  five  crowded  hours.  Mr.  Prentice 
spoke  to  St.  Dunstaners  here  both  as  a 
group  and  with  a  number  of  individuals.  He 
had  a  most  interesting  time,  he  told  St. 
Dunstaners,  and  greatly  admired  the  work 
of  St.  Dunstan'sand  all  that  was  going  on  at 
Brighton — his  parting  words:"  Good  luck  to 
you  all." 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  560 
Along  the  Ridge 

By  Edward  Streeter 
Read  by  Roy  Williamson 
Reading  Time  5V2  hours 
Four    Americans    decide    to    take    a    trip 
together.    Nothing    unusual    in    that,    you 
might  think.  But  this  quartet,  two  men  and 
two  women,  were  all   aged  sixty-five  or 
over.  And  it  was  no  Darby  &  Joan  Club 
outing  to  the  seaside  they  were  arranging, 
either.  They  were  going  to  drive  'along  the 
ridge',  from  Northern  Spain  to  Yugoslavia, 
the    'ridge'    in    question    comprising    the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and  the  Dolomites. 

And  it  wasn't  going  to  be  one  of  those 
live-cheap-local-plonk-bread-and-cheese- 
lift-thumbing   capers,   either.  They  would 
travel  in  style  and  comfort. 

Arriving  in  Paris,  they  took  delivery  of  a 
brand-new  Citroen  station-wagon  and  set 
forth.  First-class  hotels  along  the  route  had 
been  booked  well  in  advance  by  their  New 
York  agent.  They  ate  in  none  but  the  very 
best  restaurants. 

Inevitably,  there  were  some  hardships 
and  deprivations.  In  one  hotel  they  were 
expected  to  use  the  same  table  napkin 
twice,  Often,  they  found  bartenders 
unversed  in  the  finer  arts  of  making  a 
decent  dry  martini.  Occasionally  there  was 
not  enough  ice,  and  (horror  of  horrors!) 
they  were  offered  hard-boiled  eggs  by  a 
wayside  vendor — without  salt! 

But  they  survived  and  seemed  thorough- 
ly to  have  enjoyed  their  experiences. 

The  writer  has  a  light  touch  and  an  easy 
style  which  elevates  the  book  above  the 
level  of  a  mere  run-of-the-mill  travelogue  . . . 
Just! 


Cat.  No.  1172 
Slaughterhouses 

By  Kurt  Vonnegut 

Read  by  Marvin  Kane 

Reading  Time  5V2  hours 

Billy    Pilgrim     is    an    optometrist    (that's 

American  for  optician — I  think).  He  is  also  a 

well-healed  optometrist,  his  success  being 

due  entirely  to  hard  work,  application,  and 


marrying  the  boss's  unprepossessing 
daughter. 

He  also  has  the  unique  facility  of  being 
able  to  travel  at  will  through  time  and 
space,  in  either  direction.  Thus  he  can  relive 
his  boyhood,  or  travel  forward  in  time  and 
be  present  at  the  fire-storming  of  Dresden. 
Later,  in  our  time-scale,  he  survives  the 
holocaust,  deep  inside  an  underground 
slaughterhouse. 

He  enjoys  more  than  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  the  planet  Tralthomodor,  whose 
inhabitants  once  showed  him  off  in  special- 
ly made  'zoo',  complete  with  his  own 
atmosphere — (theirs  was  pure  cyanide, 
which  wouldn't  have  done  him  a  lot  of 
good). 

So,  everything  is  going  fine  for  Billy, — 
until  he  begins  to  'Tell  America'  about  his 
space  capers.  They  just  think  he's  nuts!  Oh, 
ye  of  little  faith!.  . . 

An  odd,  but  curiously  engaging  book. 


Cat.  No.  1256 

The  Intercom  Conspiracy 

By  Eric  Ambler 

Read  by  Michael  de  Morgan 

Reading  Time  8Vi  hours. 

Intercom  is  a  current  affairs  magazine  with 

a  limited  circulation  and  based  in  Geneva.  It 

is  owned  by  a  retired  American  General 

with  more  money  than  sense  or  judgement, 

who  uses  it  as  a  vehicle  for  warning  the 

world  about  the  Red  Menace. 

When  he  dies,  however,  the  magazine  is 
bought  by  a  couple  of  Intelligence  agents 
who  set  about  using  it  for  their  own  ne- 
farious purposes. 

This  gets  Carter,  the  Canadian  editor,  into 
a  whole  lot  of  trouble,  including  visitations 
from  the  strong-arm  boys  of  the  KGB  and 
the  CIA.  The  Swiss  police  aren't  very 
pleased  with  him,  either.  But  everything 
comes  out  alright  in  the  end,  of  course. .  . 

If  I  were  to  be  cast  away  on  a  desert  island 
and  allowed  only  one  book,  this  one  would 
be  way  way  down  my  list  of  'possibles'. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  MINE 


The  early  days  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  First 
World  War  saw  some  outstanding  indivi- 
duals among  the  first  St.  Dunstaners.  From 
the  Commonwealth  there  were  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  from  New  Zealand,  Edwin 
Baker,  from  Canada,  and  from  Australia, 
Dudley  Tregent. 

The  last  named  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
book,  The  World  Is  Mine',  written  by  an 
eminent  Australian  soldier,  Colonel  Rex 
Hall.  The  title  is  taken  from  an  anonymous 
verse,  which  concludes, 

"With  feet  to  take  me  where  I'd  go, 
With  eyes  to  see  the  sunset's  glow, 
With  ears  to  hear  what  I  would  know, 
Oh,  God,  forgive  me  when  I  whine; 
I'm  blessed  indeed — the  world  is  mine." 
Colonel  Hall  devotes  the  first  part  of  this 
book  to  a  biography  of  Dudley  Tregent,  who 
served  with  the  107  Howitzer  Battery  of  the 
Australian  Field  Artillery  Brigade.  He  was 
wounded  only  just  before  the  Armistice. 

Having  followed  Dudley  Tregent  through 
the  trenches  and  battlefields  of  France,  the 
author  takes  the  reader  to  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  days  of  Regent's  Park,  with  tribute  to  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  and  Lord  and  Lady  Fraser. 


From  this  point  the  scene  is  firmly  set  in 
Australia  where  Dudley  Tregent  became 
the  first  blind  student  at  the  Law  School, 
University  of  Melbourne.  His  successful 
professional  practice  and  his  contribution 
to  the  community  is  vouched  for  by  many 
personal  tributes. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  overcoming  of  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness and  other  disabilities  and  individual 
Australian  St.  Dunstaners  are  quoted  as 
examples.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt  familiar 
to  St.  Dunstaners  in  this  country  with  whom 
they  might  have  trained:  Colin  Johnstone, 
Malcolm  Bryce,  David  Beattie,  for  example, 
are  second  war  St.  Dunstaners,  who  trained 
here  before  returning  to  successful  lives  in 
Australia. 

Although  its  emphasis  is  primarily  Aus- 
tralian there  is  much  in  The  World  Is  Mine' 
to  interest  those  connected  with  the  world 
of  the  war-blinded  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth. Published  by  Inkata  Press  Proprie- 
tary Limited,  Melbourne,  'The  World  Is 
Mine'  is  available  in  this  country  from 
Hatchards  Ltd,  187  Piccadilly,  London  W1, 
at  £2.00 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From  Brian  Hodkinson, 
RNIB,  Torquay 

I  read  the  St.  Dunstans  Review  number  719 
June  1980  with  great  interest  particularly 
the  article  'Memory  to  Fingertips',  Arthur 
Lowe  talking  to  Ray  Hazan 

I  was  the  Pottery  Instructor  who  intro- 
duced Arthur  to  clay.  I  feel  that  I  must  write 
to  correct  a  few  of  the  inaccuracies  which 
occur  in  the  article.  It  is  quite  incorrect  to 
suggest  that  clients  are  not  allowed  to  use 
the  potters  wheel.  I  instruct  about  250  peo- 
ple each  year  and  the  majority  of  these  at 
least  attempt  to  use  the  wheel. 

In  ten  years  instructing  the  visually  handi- 
capped I  have  found  templates  a  very  useful 
tool  particularly  for  congenially  blind 
people.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that 
the  congenially  blind  have  no  visual 
memory  as  they  have  never  been  able  to 
see  what  a  church  or  cottage  looks  like,  nor 


indeed  any  other  objects  which  we  experi- 
ence in  our  everyday  lives.  Consequently 
templates  are,  in  some  cases,  essential. 

May  I  conclude  by  congratulating  Arthur 
and,  of  course,  his  wife  Kitontheirworkand 
offer  my  good  wishes  for  the  future. 

From:Majorie  Hordyniec,  Birmingham 

John  Cashmore,  son  of  the  late  Douglas 
Cashmore,  has  won  a  singing  competition 
at  the  Birmingham  School  of  Musicand  has 
been  invited  by  the  son  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Mario  Lanza  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to 
sing  at  a  ball  they  are  giving  in  memory  of 
their  father.  So  John  will  fly  out  there  on  8th 
November,  with  all  his  expenses  paid  for. 

Mrs.  Joan  Cashmore,  who  is  carrying  on 
her  husband's  work  for  the  poppy  appeal, 
has  just  been  made  Poppy  Appeal  Organ- 
iser for  the  Austin  Branch  of  the  Royal 
British  Legion. 
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VETERAN  CAR  CLUB  JUBILEE  RALLY 


by  Ken  Revis 

How  splendid  it  was  to  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  Golden  Jubilee  Rally  of  the 
Veteran  Car  Club,  on  3rd  to  7th  June. 
Actually  there  were  four  rallies,  which 
started  from  Edinburgh,  Newcastle, 
Yeovilton  and  London.  Our  car,  a  1903  De 
Dion  Bouton,  was  among  the  London 
starters  and  all  the  cars  in  this  rally  were 
London  to  Brighton  cars — that  is  older  than 
1905,  the  other  cars  could  be  as  new  as 
1918. 

I  was  navigating  by  pocket  tape  recorder 
and  ear  plug,  which  evinced  an  interview, 
on  the  start  line,  by  Thames  Television, 
which  was  screened  that  evening.  Away  we 
went  at  eleven  minutes  past  ten,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  and  I  began  bawling  out  the 
instructions  to  the  driver  over  the  noise  of 
the  London  traffic  and  the  pop-pop-pop  of 
our  single  cylinder  motor.  By  the  time  we 
crossed  Albert  Bridge  we  felt  quite  pleased 
to  be  en  route  and  we  made  it  to  Brighton 
through  the  by  roads,  but  not  before  I  had  to 
hop  off  quickly  a  couple  of  times,  to  allow 
the  driver  to  get  up  the  hills  without  my 
thirteen  stones  in  the  car. 


Trouble 

The  following  morning  we  left  our  hotel 
in  Hove  and  soon  ran  into  trouble.  At 
Shoreham  my  driver  was  persuasive 
enough  to  get  one  of  our  tiny  inner  tubes 
vulcanised  after  it  and  the  tyre  had  come 
off.  After  yelling  more  directions  and  one 
more  slow  up  hill  walk  for  me,  we  eventual- 
ly arrived  in  Winchester,  tired  but  happy  to 
find  our  hotel  and  so  ready  to  flop  into  a 
bath  to  clean  up  for  the  reception  that 
evening. 

Oxford  was  our  next  stop.  Here  my  wife, 
Jo,  met  us  with  our  dinner  jackets,  in 
exchange  for  our  lounge  suits,  as  we  were 
going  to  need  them  for  the  last  two  nights. 
All  the  way  there  was  plenty  of  passing  and 
re-passing  as  some  of  the  old  cars  were 
better  on  the  hills  and  some  better  on  the 
flat.  Of  course  this  all  called  for  lots  of 
shouting  and  waving.  By  the  time  we 
arrived  at  Stratford-on-Avon  we  had  driven 
252  miles.  But  we  got  there  without  any 
trouble  or  navigation  errors  and  met  up 


with  the  other  three  rallies.  This  was  the 
night  of  the  dinner  dance,  at  the  Hilton, 
which  did  us  no  good  for  the  early  start  for 
London  the  following,  Saturday,  morning. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  away  by  8.15,  with  a 
police  escort,  and  with  90  miles  to  go. 

After  20  miles  a  valve  spring  broke  while 
we  were  on  a  narrow  road.  Luckily  an  old 
friend,  in  the  Bullnose  Club,  pulled  up 
behind  us  and  helped  Bob,  my  driver,  to  fit  a 
spare  one — all  in  20  minutes.  Back  at 
Oxford  we  found  we  were  only  600  yards 
from  my  house,  so  we  called  in  for  coffee, 
much  to  Jo's  surprise,  and  we  attempted  to 
answer  the  questions,  that  had  been  set  for 
that  day,  in  the  comfort  of  my  own 
armchairs.  It  took  us  six  and  a  half  hours  to 
reach  London  and  shouted  instructions  got 
us  to  our  hotel,  near  the  airport.  Just 
imagine  nearly  500  tired  and  rather  grimy, 
and  certainly  sunburnt,  drivers  and 
passengers  checking  in  at  the  same  hotel;  it 
was  more  like  a  people  factory  it  was  so 
impersonal. 

However,  cleansed  and  refreshed  we  all 
climbed  into  a  great  fleet  of  coaches  to  be 
driven  to  the  Guildhall  for  a  super  banquet, 
with  speeches  and  prize  giving.  Jo  joined 
me  forthis  and  itwas  a  really  lovely  end  to  a 
most  thrilling  and  satisfying  rally.  The  dear 
old  car  was  trailed  back  to  Oxford  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  after  about  340  exciting 
miles  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  didn't  get 
lost  once. 

It  was  an  honour  to  be  presented  to 
Prince  Michael  of  Kent,  who  was  in  H.M.  the 
Queen's  1900  Daimler  and  he  immediately 
said,  "Ah  yes,  you're  the  chap  with  B.L. 
Heritage  aren't  you?" 


MUSICIANS? 

Several  St.  Dunstaners  have  suggested 
that  a  week  at  Ian  Fraser  House  should  be 
earmarked  for'  anyone  interested  in  playing 
musical  instruments  with  the  possibility  of 
reviving  the  group  playing  that  used  to  be 
so  popular.  If  anybody  is  interested  please 
let  Dr.  Stilwell  have  your  ideas  and  does 
anyone  feel  they  would  like  to  organise  the 
event? 
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IT 
STRIKES 


by 
Magog 


Polar  Bears 

Granville  Waterworth,  of  Coventry,  has 
recently  been  on  a  tour  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium with  the  Reconnaissance  Regimental 
Association.  He  was  among  a  group  of 
about  50  people,  who  as  members  of  the 
49th  Polar  Bear  Division,  liberated  Utrecht 
in  1945.  To  mark  the  35th  Anniversary  they 
were  given  the  Freedom  of  the  City.  A  pro- 
cession through  the  city,  with  the  British 
contingent  preceded  by  the  Utrecht  Police 
Band,  was  showered  with  flowers  by  the 
people  of  Utrecht  and  congregated  at  the 
Town  Hall,  where  the  national  anthem  was 
sung  and  presentations  made.  Mr.  Water- 
worth  was  presented  with  a  key  ring  and 
tiepin  to  mark  the  occasion. 


Long  Time  No  See 

Geoff  Bond,  a  St.  Dunstaner  living  in 
Cambridge,  Ontario,  Canada,  is  visiting 
England  with  his  wife,  Sybil.  They  called  at 
Headquarters  and  while  they  were  there 
Geoff  asked  if  he  could  be  put  in  touch  with 
Trevor  Tatchell,  whom  he  last  met  in  1969. 

"He's  here  on  a  hobby  course,"  Geoff 
was  told  and  so  there  was  jovial  reunion  of 
two  St.  Dunstaners  who  joined  on  the  same 
day,  13th  February,  1945. 

Geoff  is  a  physiotherapist  and  he  is 
looking  forward  to  another  visit  to  England 
in  October  when,  among  other  things,  he 
plans  to  attend  the  Phyisotherapy 
Conference  and  meet  some  more  old 
friends. 


Solution  to  Puzzle  Corner: 

and  80  sheep. 


19  cows,  1  pig 


'ELTH0R&*^ 


BUND 


At  the  'See  By  Touch'  Exhibition  Jimmy  Wright 
with  his  sound  recordist,  Jeremy  Lowe,  and 
presenter,  actress,  Jean  Rogers,  on  the 
Spelthorne  Talking  News  stand. 


Historic  Sword 


A  very  young  Warrant  Officer,  Peter  Kelly, 
of  Shoreditch  Squadron,  Air  Training 
Corps,  is  the  first  holder  of  a  special  sword  of 
honour  as  Top  Air  Cadet  in  this  country.  The 
sword,  serial  number  58442,  is  the  second 
sword  made  by  Wilkinson's  for  the  R.A.F.,  in 
1 920 — the  first  sword  was  owned  by  a  King. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre,  M.B.E.,  T.D.,  J. P., 
presented  the  sword  to  the  A.T.C.  for  an 
annual  competition.  It  was  the  property  of 
the  late  Air  Commodore  George  Bentley 
Dacre.  In  searching  out  its  history,  Mrs. 
Dacre  discovered  that  the  first  sword  was 
made  for  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  later  King 
George  VI,  and  she  wrote  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  Queen  Mother.  In  a  letter  of  thanks 
the  Queen  Mother's  secretary  expressed 
her  interest  and  thanks,  requesting  permis- 
sion to  retain  photo-copied  documents 
authenticating  the  swords. 

The  Dacre  Sword  will  be  kept  by  the  Air 
Training  Corps  in  perpetuity  and  it  will 
certainly  be  a  prize  worth  winning  for 
generations  of  young  men  anxious  to 
follow  in  the  way  of  its  first  owner  into  the 
Royal  Air  Force 
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SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WAR  BLINDED 

by  Colonel  David  Lewis 


There  are  in  Canada  some  230  members  of 
this  Association  and  last  month  my  wife 
and  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  their 
Reunion.  These  Reunions  are  held  every 
three  years  and  this  one  was  in  Toronto  and 
attended  by  no  fewer  than  90  members, 
plus  their  escorts.  This  figure  in  itself  speaks 
volumes  for  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  members  of  the  Association;  some  of 
them  had  to  travel  nearly  as  far  to  reach 
Toronto  as  we  did  in  our  journey  across  the 
Atlantic. 
80°  F 

We  arrived  in  Toronto  to  find  the  tem- 
perature well  in  the  80's  and  the  humidity 
very  high,  so  we  were  very  glad  to  reach  the 
comfort  of  the  air-conditioned  hotel,  where 
the  Reunion  was  held.  This  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  very  large,  very  well  equip- 
ped and  with  excellent  accommodation  for 
the  various  business  sessions,  concerts, 
dinners  and  dances  that  filled  the  week. 

The  Association  has  its  main  Head- 
quarters in  Toronto  and  a  number  of 
branches  located  throughout  Canada. 
These  branches  hold  frequent  functions 
during  the  year,  but  the  Reunion  is  the  only 
time  that  all  members  have  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  each  other. 

Ice  Breaker 

The  Reunion  itself  started  on  a  very 
cheerful  and  informal  note  with  a  gathering 
in  the  'Hospitality  Suite',  where  the  drinks 
were  free,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
various  sponsors,  and  the  bar  was  manned 
by  willing  volunteers.  This  was  followed  in 
the  evening  by  what  was  described  in  the 
programme  as  an  'ice-breaker'  dance  and 
these  two  functions  enabled  us  to  get  to 
know  as  many  people  as  possible  as  soon 
as  possible  and,  to  a  blind  person  like 
myself,  it  was  wonderful  to  become  so 
quickly  involved  in  such  a  cheerful,  friendly 
gathering. 

The  main  business  sessions  covered  two 
mornings  and  dealt  with  many  matters  and 
here  again  the  friendly  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  exists  between  the  branches 
was  very  evident. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  18th  June,  all 
the  members  paraded  complete  with  berets 


and  medals  and  we  marched  down  to  the 
Cenotaph  behind  a  military  band  with 
cadets  in  uniform  acting  as  our  escorts.  At 
the  Cenotaph  a  short,  but  very  moving 
service  was  conducted  by  an  Army  Chap- 
lain and  wreaths  were  laid  by  Merv  Carlton 
and  Anne  Michielin. 

One  afternoon  we  were  taken  round  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Bakerwood,  which 
is  a  few  miles  outside  the  city.  This  is 
splendidly  laid  out  and  equipped  with  its 
sheltered  workshops  and  facilities  for 
residential  courses  for  general  rehabilita- 
tion as  well  as  hobbies. 

Bruises  and  Battered  Toes! 

Each  evening  during  the  week  there  was 
either  a  dance,  dinner  or  a  concert.  I  fear 
that  many  Canadian  ladies  may  still  be 
suffering  from  bruises  and  battered  toes 
and  shins  as  a  result  of  my  ungainly  efforts 
on  the  dance  floor,  but  they  were  always 
uncomplainingly  cheerful,  as  was  the 
member  who  got  his  white  stick  wedged  in 
a  lift,  so  that  it  would  not  go  either  up  or 
down.  Fortunately,  it  was  opposite  one  of 
the  floors,  so  he  said  'I  just  got  out,  got 
another  lift  and  went  to  the  office  for 
another  stick'. 

On  our  last  evening  in  Toronto  we  were 
the  guests  of  the  Canadian  War  Amps,  the 
association  that  looks  after  some  2000 
Canadian  ex-servicemen  and  women  who 
have  lost  limbs  as  the  result  of  their  war 
service.  We  were  taken  for  an  evening 
cruise  on  Lake  Ontario  in  a  magnificent  old 
paddle  steamer  that  had  started  life  some 
70  years  ago  as  a  ferry  boat.  She  had 
recently  been  refitted  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
a  million  dollars  and,  although  she  now  has 
new  boilers,  her  main  engines  are  still  the 
original  ones  and  drive  the  25ft.  diameter 
paddles  at  a  majestic  22  rpm. 

Wonderful  Hospitality 

In  conclusion,  may  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  St.  Dunstan's  for  arranging 
for  us  to  attend  the  Reunion  and  also  to  the 
Canadians  for  their  wonderful  hospitality 
and  their  friendship.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  meet  them  and  we  look  forward  to 
seeing  them  again  some  day. 
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BILL  GRIFFITHS  HONOURED 


by  Ernest  Rawcliffe  A.C.P. 
William  Griffiths  Court  Housing 
Committee 


On  15th  June,  in  Blackburn,  the  Royal 
British  Legion  honoured  Bill  Griffiths  by 
naming  a  sheltered  housing  building  after 
him.  Bill,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
town  is  one  of  its  best  known  personalities. 

Although  he  now  lives  in  Blackpool,  he  is 
still  frequently  seen  in  Blackburn,  and  the 
naming  of  this  building  is  a  fitting  tribute 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  Royal  British 
Legion  remembers  him  with  warmth  and 
affection. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  attended  by 
many  distinguished  people,  as  well  as 
ordinary  Lancashire  folk.  The  Legion  had 
arranged  a  parade.  The  band  of  the  Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers  arrived  at  the  ceremony 
appropriately  playing  "The  Bridge  Over  the 
River  Kwai"  march — 'Colonel  Bogey'. 

Four  of  the  local  clergy  took  part  in  a 
moving  ceremony  which  included  the  Last 
Post  and  Reveille.  The  weather  threatened, 
but  the  sun  came  out  and  shone  beautifully 
throughout. 

After  the  ceremony  refreshments  were 


served  in  the  Mill  Hill  Hotel.  Miss  Royal 
British  Legion  presented  Bill  with  an  en- 
graved silver  tankard,  from  the  residents, 
and  a  chain  and  pendant  and  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  to  Mrs.  Alice  Griffiths.  Mr.  Eric 
Walmsley,  Chairman,  presented  a  silver 
bon-bon  dish  to  Bill  and  Alice,  on  behalf  of 
the  William  Griffiths  Court  Housing  Com- 
mittee. 

Among  the  guests  of  honour  were  the 
High  Sheriff,  of  Lancashire,  Mr.  Anthony 
Nixon  and  his  wife,  the  Mayor  and  Mayor- 
ess and  the  Deputy  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Blackburn,  the  Mayoress  and  Deputy 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Blackpool  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Taylor  of  Blackburn. 

Among  the  gathering  were  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Executive  Committee, 
the  National  Housing  Association,  the 
County  Association  of  the  Royal  British 
Legion,  the  Far  Eastern  Prisoners-of-War 
Association,  St.  Dunstan's,  the  Burma  Star 
Association  and  the  North  African  Reunion 
Association. 


Bill  and  Alice  Griffiths  with  members  of  their  family  after  the  unveiling  of  the  plaque. 
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Mrs.  Peggy  Craik  Writes: 

I  was  very  delighted  and  honoured  to 
represent  St.  Dunstan's  with  my  husband, 
at  the  official  opening  of  William  Griffiths 
Court,  Mill  Hill,  Blackburn,  on  15th  June, 
1980. 

A  large  contingent  of  the  Royal  British 
Legion  marched  to  the  rear  of  the  as- 
sembled guests  and  21  Royal  British  Legion 
standards  mustered  along  one  side  of  the 
court,  which  was  an  impressive  sight. 


While  the  sky  was  very  menacing,  the 
rain  kept  off  and  the  sun  shone  on  Bill  while 
he  made  his  speech,  surely  a  good  omen. 
As  is  expected  of  Bill,  he  made  an  excellent 
and  sincere  speech  with  his  own  touch  of 
humour,  which  made  a  great  impact  on 
those  who  had  not  previously  heard  him. 

Then,  with  Alice  rightfully  by  his  side,  he 
declared  the  Court  open  and  unveiled  the 
commemorative  plaque.  It  was  a  moving 
ceremony,  at  which  we  were  proud  to 
represent  St.  Dunstan's. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
TOURNAMENT 


1980  ANNUAL  BOWLING 


This  was  the  second  tournament  that  St. 
Dunstan's  has  participated  in.  Last  year  a 
team  went  to  Hastings  and,  as  it  was  a  first 
time  effort,  expertise  in  the  pairing  off  of 
partners  was  somewhat  lacking.  However, 
as  a  consequence  of  that  first  experience 
the  team  that  went  to  Weston  was  much 
better  prepared,  as  the  following  results 
show.  The  team  had  everything  it  needed  to 
do  well:  partnerships  on  the  green  that  had 
played  together,  the  never  failing  St. 
Dunstan's  espnt  de  corps,  plus  an  after 
match  social  harmony  that  must  breed 
success. 

The  weatherwas  kind,  as  was  the  support 
of  our  lady  helpers,  and  I  am  sure  the  team 
will  agree  that  our  hosts,  who  provided  the 
accommodation,  played  a  part  in  the  teams' 
success;  nothing  was  too  much  trouble  for 
them  and  may  I  say  a  big  thank  you  to  Ron, 
Terry,  two  ex-Royal  Navy  C.P.O's  and  their 
wives,  for  the  excellent  service  accorded  to 
the  St.  Dunstan's  party. 

There  were  68  competitors  involved  in  9 
competitions  comprising  of  four  categor- 
ies. Totally  Blind,  3/60th  vision  or  less, 
6/60th  vision  or  less,  and  Partial  Sight 
which  was  the  category  with  the  best  re- 
maining vision.  The  team  consisted  of  the 
following  people:- 
TB:     H.Preedy 

R.  Brett 

P.  Stubbs 

R.  Osborne 

T.  Mugan 

J.  Padley 

A.  Waters 
Other  Categories:     M.  Golding 
R.  Forshaw 


E.  Brown 
I.  Pellington 
L.  Scales 
The  team  won  four,  out  of  a  possible  nine, 
trophies:- 

P.  Stubbs  —  winner  of  TB  section 

R.  Forshaw  —  runner  up  in  PS  section 

M.  Golding  and  R.  Forshaw  —  runners 
up  in  the  3/60th  and  6/60th  Pairs 
section. 

All  other  team  members  got  through  to 
the  quarter  and  semi-final  stages  before 
being  knocked  out. 

May  I  say  thank  you  to  St.  Dunstaner 
Peter  Spencer  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  who  live 
in  Weston,  for  very  kindly  arranging,  for  the 
team,  an  ever  open  door  to  the  facilities  of 
the  Victoria  Club,  of  which  Peter  is  a  mem- 
ber. Unfortunately,  we  did  not  really  have 
the  time  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  very 
kind  offer,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  next  year. 

The  next  Visually  Handicapped  Bowling 
Tournament  is  at  Hastings  in  July,  let's  look 
forward  to  further  success. 

Would  all  St.  Dunstaners  contemplating 
taking  part  in  any  of  the  events  listed  in  the 
annual  Calendar  of  Events  for  1980,  please 
inform  the  organiser  of  that  particular 
event.  Also,  please  book  accommodation. 
For  sport  and  recreational  events  please 
inform  the  Sports  Organiser,  at  Ian  Fraser 
House. 

Finally,  thank  you  to  the  wives  who  as 
always  play  a  big  part  in  these  functions. 
Thank  you  to  Mrs.  Brett,  Mrs.  Padley,  Mrs. 
Pellington,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Osborne,  Mrs. 
Mugan  and  Mrs.  Preedy. 

J.  Carnochan 
Sports  Organiser 
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CLUB   NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

Entertainment  Section 

On  Friday,  6th  June,  42  St.  Dunstaners, 
wives  and  friends,  visited  the  Torino 
Winery  at  Sheffield  Park,  Sussex.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  interesting  and 
enjoyable  evening.  We  tasted  many  differ- 
ent types  of  wines  and  sherries,  helped 
down  with  some  cheese  and  biscuits,  which 
was  very  pleasant  indeed.  The  journey 
home  was  a  jolly  affair  and  although  many 
pockets  were  lighter  and  shopping  bags 
heavier,  this  outing,  I  am  sure,  can  be  put 
down  as  another  success  for  the  Section. 
Our  Club   meeting   on    11th  June  was 


mainly  concerned  with  the  playing  off  of  the 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Fund  competitions  and 
many  of  these  have  now  been  completed. 
The  Club  Meetings  held  every  Wednesday 
at  Ian  Fraser  House  are  still  going  well,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  competitions  have  now  been  com- 
pleted— a  list  of  all  prize  winners  will  be 
published  at  a  later  date.  On  June  14th  we 
held  our  dance  in  the  Annexe  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  at  which  a  cheque  was  presented. 
Our  chief  guest  of  honour  was  Dr.  Trafford 
together    with    Mrs.    Trafford    and    their 


Dr.  John  Trafford  (centre)  and  Peter  McCormack  (third  from  right)  with  officers  of  the  Brighton  Club  and 
the  sponsored  athletes:  (left  to  right)  Harry  Preedy,  Ken  Dew,  'Johnnie'  Cope,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre,  Bob 
Osborne,  Bill  Phillips  and  John  Simpson. 
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CLUB  NEWS  Continued 


daughter  Tania,  who  represented  the  Royal 
Sussex  Kidney  Unit.  Our  chairman,  Bob 
Osborne  gave  a  short  speech  in  which  he 
praised  the  work  of  the  Doctors  and  Staff  of 
the  Kidney  Unit,  for  the  wonderful  treat- 
ment and  care  that  is  given  to  all  patients, 
especially  pointing  out  what  great  progress 
our  own  Peter  McCormack  has  made.  He 
then  handed  over  a  cheque  on  behalf  of  all 
St.  Dunstaners,  wives  and  friends  to  the 
amount  of  £1,877.  I  understand  this  will  in 
due  course  be  made  up  to  £2,000. 

In  his  reply,  Dr.  Trafford  emphasised  how 
proud  the  Kidney  Unit  were  of  never  having 
turned  away  a  patient,  although  he  said  that 
most  of  the  money  needed  to  keep  up  this 
standard  was  donated  by  local  business's 
and  organisations.  He  gave  a  personal 
thank  you  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  and  wives 
and  friends,  who  had  made  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  cheque  possible. 

The  dance  itself  was  attended  by  55  St. 
Dunstaners  and  wives,  and  we  send  our 
thanks  to  all  who  supported  us. 

H.  PREEDY 


BOWLING 

We  had  a  memorable  day  on  Sunday,  25th 
May,  at  Guildford  when  we  played  bowls 
amongst  the  lovely  surroundings  of  the  old 
castle  which  was  made  all  the  more  delight- 
ful when  we  heard  the  bells  ringing  in  the 
distance. 

On  the  2nd  June,  we  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  play  at  the  Marine  Gardens  Bowling 
Club,  Worthing,  for  the  first  time,  where 
they  are  celebrating  their  Golden  Jubilee 
1930-1980.  We  had  a  marvellous  day  and 
experienced  a  good  keen  bowling  match — 
after  which  we  had  a  special  tea  put  on  for 
the  occasion.  We  were  glad  and  proud  to 
have  our  President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre, 
present,  who  responded  on  our  behalf  to 
the  speech  of  welcome  from  Mr.  Hall,  the 
President  of  the  above  Club;  she  spoke  very 
highly  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  St.  Dunstaners. 
On  the  way  home  we  stopped  to  quench 
our  thirst  and  everyone  boarded  the  coach 
in  a  happy  jovial  mood  and  so  ended 
another  good  day. 

W.DAV/ES 
Captain 


BOWLING  HANDICAPS 

There  will  be  NO  handicap  this  year  before 
the  November  Bowling  Championships,  to 
ensure  enough  time  to  complete  the 
Championships. 

A  ROBINSON 
Handicap  Manager 


LONDON 

BRIDGE  NOTES 

The  Gover  Cup  (Individuals)  Competition  is 
managing  to  carry  on  each  month  with  its 
reduced  membership.  We  have  two  tables 
and  are  usually  assisted  by  a  couple  of  lady 
helpers.  The  results  for  May  and  June  are  as 
follows: 


17th  May 
B.Allen  and  J.  Carney 
R.  Armstrong  and 
H.Meleson 

B.  Miller  and  F.  Dickerson 
B.  Evans  and 
J.  Majchrowicz 

7th  June 
H.  Meleson  and  B.  Evans 
B.  Miller  and  J.  Carney 
R.Armstrong  and 
J.  Majchrowicz 


81  pts 

69pts 
57  pts 

45  pts 


71  pts 
67  pts 


59  pts 


The  best  five  results  to  date  are: 
B.Allen  355  pts 

B.Miller  351  pts 

R.  Armstrong  331  pts 

B.  Evans  330  pts 

F.  Dickerson  297  pts 

J.  Majchrowicz  286  pts 

H.Meleson  265  pts  (from 

4  games) 
J.  Carney  207  pts  (from 

3  games) 

One  of  the  highlights  in  the  bridge  calendar 
is  the  annual  visit  by  the  London  Masters 
Bridge  Association,  to  Headquarters,  which 
as  usual  proved  to  be  very  successful.  St. 
Dunstan's  best  team  was  R.  Freer,  B.  Allen, 
W.  Lethbridge  and  B.  Evans  who  had  a  very 
good  score  of  only  840  points.  Our  second 
best  team  included  our  lady  member,  Vi 
Delaney  and  R.  Armstrong,  M.  Tybinski  and 
B.  Fullard  with  a  score  of  1980.  In  the  other 
two  teams  were  H.  King  and  Mrs.  King,  with 
H.  Meleson  and  Mrs.  Meleson,  and  the 
fourth  team  was  Mr.  F.  Pashley  and  Mrs.  L. 
Evans,  and  F.  Dickerson  and  J.  Majchrowicz. 
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CLUB  NEWS  continued 


St.  Dunstan's  National  Bridge  Club 


One  of  the  most  satisfying  pastimes  for 
developing  social  contacts  is  the  game  of 
bridge;  ask  any  of  the  40,  or  so,  St.  Dun- 
staners  who  recently  attended  a  bridge 
congress,  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  It  is  nevertoo 
late  to  learn  and  apart  from  dipping  into 
your  local  library  for  books  on  the  ACOL 
system,  you  can  always  come  along  to 
either  a  specially  organised  bridge  instruc- 
tion weekend  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  or,  if  you 
are  more  daring,  have  a  go  during  the 
bridge  congress. 

You  may  want  to  ask  a  few  questions 
before  taking  the  plunge — if  so  please  get  in 
touch  with  our  Captain,  Mr.  Roy  Armstrong, 
or  with  our  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Meleson,  c/o 
Mr.  Ian  Dickson,  at  Headquarters. 

Apart  from  professional  bridge  tourna- 
ment organisers,  we  are  very  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  call  on  the  services  of  very 
patient  helpers  who  sit  with  the  learners.  In 

MIDLAND 

Our  annual  outing  this  year  was  planned  for 
Sunday,  15th  June  to  Bourton-on-the- 
Water  in  the  Cotswolds. 

We  started  our  journey  at  1 1 .00  a.m.  and 
reached  Bourton  at  1  o'clock.  The  weather 
was  really  kind  to  us  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers had  brought  picnics  and  others  wentto 
restaurants  for  their  lunch. 

Bourton  has  many  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding a  model  village,  pottery,  craft 
shops,  bird  garden,  model  railway  and  a 
very  pretty  garden  which  was  open  in  aid  of 
the  handicapped.  I  am  sure  everyone  found 
something  of  interest. 

At  six  o'clock  we  boarded  the  coach  to  go 
to  the  Royal  British  Legion,  Chipping  Camp- 
den.  We  were  very  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  President  of  the  Women's  Section,  Mrs 
James,  and  the  Branch  Chairman,  Mr  Ben- 
field. 

Thirty  nine  members,  relatives  and  fri- 
ends were  each  presented  with  a  beautiful 
pink  rose  bud  for  their  buttonhole.  These 
had  been  made  up  by  Mrs  James'  husband, 
who  had  spent  two  and  half  hours  making 
them  up  and  each  one  had  come  off  the  one 
bush. 

Mrs.  James  is  a  very  old  supporter  and 
friend  of  St.  Dunstan's.  In  the  past  she  has 
raised   hundreds  of  pounds  for  St.   Dun- 


addition,  copies  of  notes  for  beginners  are 
available  from  Mrs.  Pugh,  Escort  Office,  Ian 
Fraser  House. 

Do  not  think  that  if  you  do  embark  on  a 
beginners  bridge  course  that  you  will  be 
fully  absorbed  for  the  whole  weekend.  For 
many  of  us  the  renewal  of  personal 
contacts  with  other  St.  Dunstaners,  who 
one  would  not  otherwise  meet,  provides  an 
added  bonus  to  the  bridge  playing. 

I  must  also  say  how  carefully  the  staff  at 
Ian  Fraser  House  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  St.  Dunstaners  and  their 
wives,  or  escorts,  for  the  bridge  weekends. 
So  why  not  keep  an  eye  on  the  Review  for 
dates  for  the  next  bridge  weekend?  Give  it  a 
try  and  do  not  worry  about  being  a  rabbit  at 
first,  for  all  those  who  are  now  classed  as 
"professors"  were  beginners  once. 

BOBFULLARD 
Treasurer 


Stan's  and  met  many  St.  Dunstaners.  She 
was  so  pleased  to  meet  the  Midland  Club. 

One  of  the  W.W.I.  St  Dunstaner's  widows 
(Mrs.  M.  Dennick)  came  along  to  spend  the 
evening  with  us.  She  doesn't  seem  to  have 
changed  one  bit.  I  am  sure  she  thoroughly 
enjoyed  herself. 

We  spent  a  wonderful  evening  with  all 
those  kind  people.  I  don'tthink  any  one  had 
to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for  any- 
thing. The  drinks  were  free,  also  the  deli- 
cious refreshments  which  were  put  on  by 
the  stewardess  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Women's  Section. 

The  evening  came  to  a  close  all  too  soon 
and  our  Chairman  gave  a  vote  of  thanks. 

We  left  Chipping  Campden  at  ten  past 
nine  and  arrived  back  in  Broad  Street  at 
10.15  p.m.  with  every  one  saying  how  much 
they  had  enjoyed  the  day  and  asking  when 
the  next  outing  would  be. 

My  personal  thanks  go  to  all  the  St.  Dun- 
staners who  turn  up  regularly  for  our  Club 
meetings  and  outings  and  help  to  make 
them  such  a  success. 

If  Sallie  and  Guy  can  make  the  effort  from 
Wales,  surely  more  from  the  Midland  area 
could  come  along.  Please  try. 

Joan  Cash  mo  re 
Secretary 
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A  carriage  and  pair  for  bridal  couple,  John  and  Theresa  Waterworth. 


FAMILY  NEWS 


MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Foster,  of  Barnsley,  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  their  daughter, 
Jane,  was  married  to  Paul  O'Conner,  on  5th 
July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Lynch,  of  Selsey,  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  their  son,  Garry 
Jerome,  was  married  to  Sandra  Allcock,  on 
28th  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  Waterworth,  of 
Coventry,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
their  son,  John,  was  married  to  Theresa 
Child,  on  6th  April. 

Mr.  Alec  Rimmer,  of  Hollywood,  near 
Birmingham,  who  was  married  to  Mrs.  Olga 
Thomas,  on  1 1th  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Robinson,  of  Acton,  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  their  daughter, 
Ann  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Stephen 
Andrew  Harding,  on  14th  June. 

Mrs.  Enid  Shorter,  of  Hove,  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  her  daughter,  Penny,  was 
married  to  Gordon  Peters,  on  5th  July. 


RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Many  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nash,  of  South 
Glamorgan,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  3rd  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Renshaw,  of 
Gotham,  Nottingham,  who  celebrated  their 
Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary  on  23rd  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bick,  of  Southam, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  29th  June. 

SILVER  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Thwaites,  of  Blackpool, 
who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  1st  July. 

GRANDCHILDREN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FrankHamilton,  of  Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy,  Manchester,  on  the  birth  of  two 
grandchildren — Lisa  Michelle  on  21st  April, 
to  their  son,  Paul,  and  his  wife,  Katanya,  and 
Andrew  David  on  19th  May,  to  their  daugh- 
ter Jo  Anne  and  her  husband,  Laurie. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 

Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  Newark,  on  the  birth 
of  his  second  great  grandchild,  Andrew 
Jonathan,  on  18th  January. 
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FAMILY  NEWS  Continued 

Personal  Achievements 
We  Warmly  Congratulate: 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Andrew,  of  New  Southgate, 
who  had  two  entries  in  the  War  Pensioners 
National  Homecrafts  and  Arts  Competition 
which  both  won  prizes.  He  was  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate  for  his  linen  basket 
and  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  stool  seating. 

David  Evans,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  bob 
Evans,  of  Newbury,  who  has  passed  his 
final  examinations  and  is  now  a  qualified 
Chartered  Surveyor.  In  recognition  of  his 
success  his  employer  has  granted  him  a  full 
partnership. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Stanley  Edger,  of  Welling,  Kent, 
whose  mother  died  on  28th  May. 

Mr.  George  Ball,  of  Birmingham,  whose 
sister,  Gladys,  died  on  9th  June. 

Mr.  James  Monaghan,  of  Newcastle, 
whose  sister  died  in  June. 

Mrs.  Edna  Somervell,  widow  of  A.J. 
('Kiwi')  Somervell,  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  death  of  her  son,  Derek, 
after  a  long  illness.  Second  World  War  St. 
Dunstaners  will  remember  him  as  a  child  at 
Church  Stretton  and  in  London,  when  his 
father  was  training  as  a  physiotherapist. 


In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and  we 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows, 
families  and  friends. 

William  Gregg  King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry 

William  Herbert  Gregg,  of  Burnham-on-Sea, 
died  on  17th  June.  He  was  83  years  old. 

Mr.  Gregg  served  as  a  Private  with  the  King's 
Shropshire  Light  Infantry  and  was  wounded  in 
France,  in  1918,  whilst  on  active  service,  when  he 
suffered  the  loss  of  an  eye  through  gun-shot. 
Over  the  years  the  sight  in  his  remaining  eye 
deteriorated,  but  he  did  not  join  St.  Dunstan's 
until  April,  1980. 


Mr.  Gregg  had  been  married  for  over  sixty 
years  and  although  Mrs.  Gregg  has  latterly  been 
incapacitated,  Mr.  Gregg  coped  admirably  with 
many  household  chores  despite  his  own 
disabilities.  He  had  been  looking  forward  to  his 
first  visit  to  Ian  Fraser  House  which  was  due  to 
start  only  one  day  before  he  was  admitted  to 
hospital. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Florence,  and  son,  Herbert. 


Stella  Gorman 

Stella  Gorman  died  on  26th  May,  after  a  long 
illness  which  she  bore  with  great  courage.  She 
was  59  years  old. 

Mrs.  Gorman  was  blinded  while  working  in 
munitions,  in  1942,  and  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in 
1945.  Although  she  trained  as  a  telephonist,  she 
did  not  take  this  up  as  a  career,  as  she  was  mar- 
ried, in  1948,  and  with  the  birth  of  two  sons  her 
whole  life  centred  around  caring  for  her  family, 
which  gave  her  much  joy  and  fulfilment. 

She  leaves  a  widower,  Frank,  and  two  sons, 
Francis  and  Gerard. 

Joseph  Heselden  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment 

Joseph  Edward  Heselden,  of  Eltham,  died  on 
12th  June,  while  staying  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  He 
was  84  years  old  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  April,  1980. 

Mr.  Heselden  served  as  a  Private  with  the 
Royal  West  Kent  Regiment  during  the  First  World 
War.  He  was  wounded  whilst  on  active  service  at 
Gallipoli,  in  1916,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Heselden's  health  deteriorated  over  the 
years  and  sadly  his  wife,  Alice,  died  in  1979  after 
more  than  62  years  of  happy  marriage.  He  was  in 
constant  touch  with  his  children  and  he  was 
devotedly  cared  for  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Peggy 
Haughton. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  two  sons,  19  grand- 
children and  18  great  grandchildren. 

Walter  James  Voss.  Royal  Field  Artillery 

W.J.  ('Jim')  Voss,  of  Yeovil,  died  in  hospital  on 
the  10th  June  .  He  was  81  years  old. 

An  Australian  by  birth,  he  was  wounded  at 
YpresandcametoSt.  Dunstan's  in  1917.  He  went 
back  to  Australia,  but  returned  to  England  later 
and  was  married  in  1927.  Throughout  his  life  he 
had  many  business  interests  and  did  some  writ- 
ing; he  travelled  widely  and  was  bilingual  in 
English  and  French.  His  wife  died  in  1947  but, 
with  the  help  of  his  secretary  and  friends,  he  was 
able  to  continue  his  full  and  interesting  life.  In 
recent  years  his  health  had  deteriorated  until  he 
became  seriously  ill. 

He  leaves  many  relatives  and  friends  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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H.M.  The  Queen  Mother  is  introduced  to  Ted  Miller  by  the  late  Lord  Fraser  of  Lonsdale  in  1948. 

Message  from  the  Chairman 

The  Queen  Mother's  Birthday 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  our  Patron  and  St.  Dunstan's  is  most  fortunate  in  its  royal  patronage. 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  our  work 
through  the  years  and  many  St.  Dunstaners  will  remember  especially  her  delightful  visit  to 
Brighton  in  1 948.  On  the  occasion  of  her  eightieth  birthday  in  August,  I  sent  the  Queen  Mother 
the  following  telegram: 

ON  BEHALF  OF  BLINDED  EX-SERVICEMEN  AND  WOMEN  THROUGHOUT  THE 

COMMONWEALTH  OUR  COUNCIL  AND  STAFF  I  SEND  LOYAL  GREETINGS  AND  EVERY 

GOOD  WISH  FOR  YOUR  MAJESTY'S  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY 

and  I  received  the  following  reply  from  her  Private  Secretary: 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER  WAS  MOSTTOUCHED  BY  YOUR  KIND  MESSAGE 

ON  HER  BIRTHDAY  AND  SENDS  HER  VERY  SINCERE  THANKS  TO  YOU  AND  TO  ALL  THOSE 

WHO  JOINED  IN  THESE  GOOD  WISHES. 


Naval  Generosity 

On  Sunday,  10th  August,  my  wife  and  I  visited  the  Camp  at  H.M.S.  DAEDALUS  and  greatly 
enjoyed  meeting  the  campers  and  all  their  splendid  hosts  and  helpers.  The  weather  was 
perfect  and  everyone  was  in  very  good  form  and  having  a  wonderful  time.  We  learned  how 
popular  archery  was  proving  as  a  new  sport  at  the  Camp  and  the  band  of  St.  Dunstaners  was 
most  impressive  when  they  gave  us  an  impromptu  concert. 

Many  thanks  to  all  our  friends,  civilian  and  Naval,  for  continuing  this  happy  tradition  of  a 
Camp  holiday  for  such  a  large  number  of  lucky  St.  Dunstaners  every  summer! 
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St.  DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW 

SUPPLEMENT  OCTOBER  1980 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

WAR  DISABLEMENT  PENSIONS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 


Basic  Pension 

The  pension  for  100%  disablement  is  to 
be  increased  by  £6.30  a  week,  and  propor- 
tionately for  lower  asssessments,  so  that  a 
private  soldier  with  a  100%  disablement 
pension  will  receive  £44.30  a  week  instead 
of  £38.00  a  week  as  at  present. 


which  might  be  payable  with  this  Supple- 
ment will  also  be  revised7  for  the  100% 
pensioner  so  that  he  will  receive  for  his  wife 
or  other  adult  dependant  £16.90  instead  of 
£14.60  a  week,  and  £7.50  a  week  for  each  of 
his  children  who  are  eligible  for  the 
Dependancy  Allowance. 


Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

A  St.  Dunstaner  with  guiding  vision  at 
present  receiving  £7.60  will  receive  £8.85  a 
week.  The  rate  for  total  blindness,  which  is 
at  present  £15.20  will  be  increased  to 
£17.70.  A  St.  Dunstaner  with  disabilities 
additional  to  blindness  who  now  has  £22.80 
a  week  will  be  entilted  to  £26.55  a  week,  and 
a  St.  Dunstaner  with  exceptionally  severe 
disabilities,  such  as  the  loss  of  both  hands, 
additional  to  blindness,  who  at  present 
receives  £30.40  will  receive  £35.40  a  week. 


Invalidity  Allowance 

This  allowance,  payable  to  those  war 
pensioners  who  are  awarded  the  Un- 
employability  Supplement  prior  to  attain- 
ing the  age  of  60  (55  for  women),  is  also  due 
for  uprating.  Where  the  incapacity  for  work 
begins  before  the  age  of  40,  the  allowance 
is  to  be  increased  from  £4.90  to  £5.70  where 
the  onset  of  the  incapacity  falls  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  50,  the  allowance  is  to  go  up 
to  £3.60  from  £3.10  and  where  the  onset 
occurs  between  50  and  60  (55  for  women), 
the  new  rate  is  to  be  £1 .80  instead  of  £1 .55. 


Comforts  Allowance 

There  is  to  be  an  increase  in  this  allow- 
ance from  £6.60  to  £7.70  a  week  for  the 
totally  blind  and  for  the  Unemployability 
Supplement  pensioner,  and  from  £3.30  to 
£3.85  a  week  for  the  pensioner  with  guiding 
vision. 


Exceptionally  Severe  Disablement  Allow- 
ance and  Severely  Disabled  Occupational 
Allowance 

Both  these  allowances  are  to  be  increas- 
ed to  £17.70  and  £8.85  a  week  respectively. 


Unemployability  Supplement 

This  Supplement,  which  is  payable  to 
those  war  pensioners  who  by  reason  of 
their  pensionable  disability  are  unemploy- 
able, is  to  be  increased  from  £24.70  to 
£28.80  a  week,  and  any  family  allowances 


Clothing  Allowance 

There  is  to  be  a  small  increase  in  this 
allowance  (payable  where  there  is  excep- 
tional wear  and  tear  on  clothing  because  of 
an  amputation  or  for  some  other  special 
reason)  to  a  maximum  of  £59.00  a  year. 
(Lower  rate  £37.00) 


Allowance     for     Lowered     Standard     of 
Occupation 

This  allowance,  which  is  paid  in  excep- 
tional cases  only  to  a  very  small  number  of 
St.  Dunstaners  who  receive  less  than  100% 
pensions,  is  to  be  increased  from  up  to 
£15.20  a  week  to  up  to  £17.70  a  week 
maximum. 


a  week  being  £35.30  pension  and  £3.45  age 
allowance. 

The  increased  rates  of  pension  and  allow- 
ances will  operate  as  from  the  first  pay  day 
in  the  week  commencing  23rd  November 
which  means  that  the  effective  date  of 
payment  in  the  majority  of  cases  should  be 
Wednesday,  26th  November. 


Examples  which  may  help  St.  Dunstaners 
to  appreciate  how  the  increases  affect  them 
personally  may  be  found  on  page  2,  but  if 
there  are  any  difficulties,  will  they  please 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  LA.  Slade,  our 
Pensions  Officer  at  Headquarters. 


The  standard  rate  of  pension  for  a  war 
widow  aged  40  or  over,  or  under  that  age 
with  children,  is  to  be  increased  from  £30.20 
a  week  to  £35.30  a  week.  The  Rent  Allow- 
ance for  war  widows  with  children 
increases  from  up  to  £11.50  a  week  to 
£13.40  a  week.  The  age  allowances  for 
elderly  widows  are  to  be  increased  from 
£2.95  to  £3.45  for  those  ladies  between  65 
and  70  years  of  age,  and  from  £5.90  to  £6.90 
for  those  ladies  over  70  years  of  age,  so  that 
a  widow  in  her  70's  will  receive  £42.20  a 
week  made  up  as  to  £35.30  pension  and 
£6.90  age  allowance:  the  widow  aged 
between  65  and  70  years  will  receive  £38.75 


Retirement  pensions  are  to  be  increased 
for  the  single  person  to  £27.15  and  for  the 
married  couple  to  £43.45  a  week. 


The     widow's     pension     will     also     be 
increased  from  £23.30  to  £27.15  a  week. 


Other  National  Insurance  benefits 
improvements  include  Mobility  Allowance, 
Industrial  Injuries  Benefit  and  Pensions, 
Unemployment  Benefit,  Sickness  benefit, 
Invalidity  Benefit,  Invalidity  Benefit, 
Dependency  Allowances  for  Children, 
Widowed  Mother's  Allowance,  Guardian's 
Allowance,  Attendance  Allowance  and 
maternity  Allowance. 


All   pensioners  receive  an  extra  25p  a 
week  from  their  80th  birthday. 


EXAMPLES  OF  PENSIONS 


Employable 

Present 

New 

Totally  Blind 

£ 

£ 

Basic  Pension 

38.00 

44.30 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

15.20 

17.70 

Comforts  Allowance 

6.60 

7.70 

Wife's  Allowance 

0.60 

0.60 

Guiding  Vision 

Basic  Pension 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

Comforts  Allowance 

Wife's  Allowance 


Unemployable 


Totally  Blind 

Basic  Pension 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

Unemployability  Supplement 

Comforts  Allowance 

Wife's  Allowance 

^Invalidity  Allowance 


Guiding  Vision 

Basic  pension 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

Unemployability  Supplement 

Comforts  Allowance 

Wife's  Allowance 

^Invalidity  Allowance 


£60.40 

70.30 

£ 

£ 

38.00 

44.30 

7.60 

8.85 

3.30 

3.85 

0.60 

0.60 

£49.50 

57.60 

£ 

£ 

38.00 

44.30 

15.20 

17.70 

24.70 

28.80 

6.60 

7.70 

14.60 

16.90 

1.55 

1.80 

£100.65 

£117.20 

£ 

£ 

38.00 

44.30 

7.60 

8.85 

24.70 

28.80 

6.60 

7.70 

14.60 

16.90 

1.55 

1.80 

£93.05 

£108.35 

*Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  St.  Dunstaner  is  over  50  when 
first  drawing  Unemployability  Supplement. 

If  a  St.  Dunstaner  is  65  years  of  age  or  over,  he  will  be  receiving, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  an  Age  Allowance  of  £9.60  a  week. 


BEAT  JACK  FROST 

Don't  leave  home  this 
winter  for  a  long  break,  orthe 
Christmas  holidays  and 
come  back  to  find  burst 
water  pipes  and  your  home 
saturated.  Arrange  for  a 
friend  or  relative  to  keep  a 
constant  eye  on  your  home. 
Alternatively,  turn  off  the 
cold  water  at  the  main  stop- 
cock and  leave  all  the  cold 
taps  open.  Have  a  trial  run 
before  you  go  away  and  if 
things  do  not  seem  right,  get 
the  advice  of  a  friendly 
plumber,  or  contact  your 
Area  Surveyor.  This  is  im- 
portant as  insurance  com- 
panies often  accept  no  lia- 
bility for  properties  which 
are  left  empty  for  more  than 
a  month  at  a  time. 


WINTER  BREAK? 

A  holiday  home  in 
Berschbach/Mersch  (Lux- 
embourg), catering  specially 
for  blind  people,  still  has 
vacancies  for  October  and 
November.  The  home  is  in 
Mersch,  a  village  about  18 
kilometres  from  the  capital, 
near  the  'Valley  of  the  Seven 
Castles'.  The  home  is  set  in 
its  own  grounds  and  Mersch 
itself  is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful woods  and  is  lovely 
countryside  to  walk  in. 

The  entire  building  has 
been  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  and  each  bedroom 
has  a  balcony  and  is  equip- 
ped with  a  radio  and  refri- 
gerator and  has  its  own  wash 
basin,  shower  and  lavatory. 
Other  facilities  include  a 
swimming  pool,  automatic 
bowling  game  and  bar. 

The  price  per  day  is  700 
Belgian  Francs  (about  £10) 
for  full  board.  Apply  directly 
to:  Home  Pour  Aveugles,  47 
Route  de  Luxembourg, 
Berschbach/Mersch, 
Luxembourg. 


ADDITIONS  TO  TAPE 
LIBRARY 

G12.  C90.  'Which'  report, 
May  1980,  on  music  centres 
up  to  the  value  of  £250.  G13. 
C90  I  track  only.  Talk  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  on  the  'black 
box'  in  flight  tape  recorder, 
used  in  the  assessment  of 
the  causes  of  air  crashes. 

Smoking  at  Brighton  Homes 

We  would  request  that  St. 
Dunstaners  do  not  smoke  in 
their  bedrooms.  There  is  an 
obvious  fire  risk  here,  when 
lighted  cigarettes,  hot  ash  or 
lighted  pipes  are  left  around. 
May  we  also  remind  St. 
Dunstaners  that  there  are 
ample  receptacles  for  ash 
around  the  building,  and  to 
knock  out  pipes  on  walls  or 
drop  cigarette  ends  on  the 
wood  block  floors  or  carpet- 
ed floors  does  not  improve 
their  decorative  state. 

VALUABLES 

Would  all  St.  Dunstaners 
coming  to  either  of  our 
Brighton  Homes  please 
remember  the  facility  we 
offer  of  keeping  valuables 
and  money  in  a  safe. 

Either  Matron  will  be 
pleased  to  do  this  for  any 
resident,  no  matter  how  long 
they  plan  to  stay. 

BOWLING 

In  July  three  St.  Dunstaners 
represented  Norwich  in  the 
Blind  and  Partially  Sighted 
Bowling  team;  Percy  Stubbs 
was  the  Captain  and  Jock 
Forbes-Stewart  and  Bob 
Dorling  were  his  team 
mates.  They  were  competing 
in  the  Gordon  Bailey  Trophy, 
at  Lowestoft,  and  their  team 
beat  Lowestoft  and  Cam- 
bridge for  the  third  year 
running.  Jock  Forbes- 
Stewart  had  a  personal 
triumph  in  beating  the 
Olympic  gold  medallist,  Miss 
Bonnett,  14-7. 
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Lawrence  Fawcett  with  some  of  the  ladies  in  his  life:  Miss  Yvonne  Guilbert,  Mrs.  MaryAvison, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Avis  Spurway  and  Miss  Olive  Hallett. 


REUNIONS 


A  Special  Occasion  at  Southampton 


19th  July  at  Southampton  was  Mr. 
Lawrence  Fawcett's  day.  So  said  Mr.  Ion 
Garnett-Orme,  our  Chairman,  as  he 
welcomed  about  100  people  to  the  Polygon 
Hotel  for  the  last  regional  reunion  of  1980. 

Four  of  the  St.  Dunstaners  present  were 
from  the  First  World  War  and  Mr.  Garnett- 
Orme  assured  them  that  the  hard  times 
they  went  through  in  the  early  years  of  St. 
Dunstan's  are  borne  in  mind  today,  when 
any  requests  for  assistance  are  received 
from  them. 

Among  the  guests  was  Mrs.  Avis  Spur- 
way  and  the  Chairman  read  from  a  letter 
she  had  written  to  Lord  Fraser  35  years  ago : 

"Dear  Ian,  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my 
writing  you  this  line.  It  is  about  Lieutenant 
Fawcett,  whom  you  met  at  the  Camp.  He  is 


such  an  exceptional  person.  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  met  anyone  so  good  to  work 
with,  or  a  more  brilliant  organiser  and  he 
combines  it  all  with  such  a  sense  of  humour 
and  liking  and  understanding  of  the  men. 
Nothing  ever  puts  him  out  and  —  perhaps  I 
oughtn't  to  say  this  —  he  wangled  every- 
thing we  wanted  out  of  the  Navy  high-ups." 
"Well,  now",  concluded  the  Chairman,  "I 
don't  think  I  could  say  anything  that 
expresses  our  gratitude  any  more  to  Laurie 
for  all  the  years  of  work  he  has  done  for  us." 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  explained  that  two  St. 
Dunstaners,  Bob  Young  and  Philip  Bagwell 
would  make  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Fawcett 
later  in  the  proceedings.  He  informed  his 
audience  of  the  numbers  of  St.  Dunstaners 


at  home  and  abroad  and  introduced  two 
who  were  attending  their  first  Reunion  at 
Southampton,  Robert  Bailey,  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  Alan  Budd,  of  Gosport. 

He  also  announced  the  presence  of  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Donald  Hopewell  and  Dr.  A. 
N.  McDonald,  Member  of  Council.  Other 
guests  included,  from  Brighton,  Mrs 
Avison,  Matron  Hallett  and  Miss  Guilbert 
and  he  named  members  of  staff  present 
from  Headquarters,  including  Mr.  W.  C. 
Weisblatt,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Wills. 
Finally  the  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Robert  Young. 


Bob  Young's  Tribute 

"This  afternoon,"  said  Bob  Young, 
"Philip  Bagwell  and  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  this  presentation  on  behalf  of  our 
fellow  St.  Dunstaners  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  as  a 
token  of  our  respect  for  him  and  our 
gratitude  for  his  33  years  as  Commandant 
at  Brighton." 

Bob  told  his  audience  of  Lawrence 
Fawcett's  war-time  service  as  a  pilot  in  the 
Fleet  Air  Arm,  flying  mostly  over  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  bases  in  East  Africa.  "In  1946 
some  50  of  us  paid  our  first  annual  visit  to 
Lee-on-Solent  as  guests  of  the  Fleet  Air 
Arm.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  then  the  officer-in- 
charge  of  our  well-being  and  a  jolly  good 
job  he  made  of  it.  Everything  that  was 
humanly  possible  was  laid  on  for  our 
comfort  and  enjoyment. 

"So  in  1947  the  Chairman  found  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  day  was  retiring  and 
they  asked  Mr.  Fawcett  to  take  over  his 
duties.  A  very  proper  Commandant  he  soon 
became  because  of  his  gift  of  wit  and 
humour  and  also  a  store  of  amusing 
stories." 


Rebuilding  Homes 

Bob  Young  told  how  Lawrence  Fawcett 
had  supervised  the  rebuilding  and  re- 
organisation of  the  two  houses  at  Brighton, 
"For  that,  and  for  various  other  services,  he 
was  awarded  the  M.B.E.  Frankly  I  think  that 
was  quite  inadequate.  It  should  have  been 
either  the  Victoria  Cross  or  a  Knighthood,  or 
both. 

"Phil  Bagwell  is  going  to  present  Mr. 
Fawcett  with  a  Georgian  silver  salver  and 
two  bon-bon  dishes.  Incidentally,  I  should 


Bob  Young. 

mention  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  chose 
these  articles  themselves,  showing  their 
excellent  tastes!  So  many  of  our  fellows 
have  been  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  Brighton,  I 
know  that  they  will  join  with  Phil  and  myself 
in  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  a  very  long 
and  happy  retirement  to  enjoy  this  token  of 
our  gratitude  for  33  years  of  noble  service." 
Replying,  Mr.  Fawcett  said,  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, thank  you  for  your  invitation.  My  wife 
and  I  are  delighted  to  come  to  this  Reunion. 
You  know,  we  should  have  gone  to 
Brighton  but  a  number  of  circumstances 
prevented  this  and  the  delay  in  this  presen- 
tation is  entirely  my  fault. 

"I  particularly,  and  my  wife  joins  me  in 
this,  have  an  interest  in  old  antique  crafts- 
manship—  and  I'm  not  speaking  about  Bob 
Young  now!  The  choice  of  the  salver  is 
entirely  mine,  but  fortunately  my  wife  does 
agree  with  certain  things  that  I  do  and  we 
were  determined  that  your  presentation 
should  be  one  of  a  permanent  kind  and  this 
will  give  us  permanent  pleasure.  So  thank 
you  very  much." 

Saying  that  age  invokes  memories  and 
emotions,  Lawrence  Fawcett  gave  some 
reminiscences  of  his  encounters  with  St. 


Dunstaners  —  among  the  emotions  he 
invoked  was  mirth,  as  he  recalled  such 
occasions  as  distributing  Christmas  pre- 
sents. 

"Now  a  few  words  about  the  women  in 
my  life,"  he  continued.  "First  I'd  like  to 
mention,  not  individually,  12  matrons, 
believe  it  or  not,  12  matrons.  That  takes 
some  coping  with,  too!  Two  of  them  are 
here  today  and  I've  had  nice  messages  from 
quite  a  number  of  them  who  couldn't  come. 
I  would  like  to  thank  them  for  the  way  they 
made  my  work  much  easier  and  the  com- 
panionship, in  the  true  sense  of  colleagues 
working  together.  Secondly,  my  erstwhile 
secretary,  Miss  Guilbert,  who  actually 
started  in  St.  Dunstan's  a  year  before  I  did. 
From  being  personal,  private  secretary  she 
became  Training  Officer  and  she  has 
remained  so."  Mr.  Fawcett  referred  to  new 
projects  Miss  Guilbert  has  introduced,  such 
as  the  tape-recording  and  gardening  events 
at  Ovingdean.  "I  know  she  has  other  things 
up  her  sleeve  which  she  hopes  to  see  come 
to  fruition  in  the  future." 

Lawrence  Fawcett  said  his  third  lady  was 
Mrs.  Avis  Spurway  and,  described  how  he 


came  to  join  St.  Dunstan's  staff.  "But  Avis 
Spurway  once  said  to  me,  'If  anything 
happens  to  you,  or  things  don't  go  right, 
there's  only  one  person  who  can  be  blamed 
and  that's  me!'  Could  I  reassure  the  dear 
lady?  There's  no  blame.  It  was  an 
inspiration.  Thank  you." 

Mr.  Fawcett  referred  to  the  Second  War 
St.  Dunstaners  and  the  newer  young  men 
he  has  seen  pass  through  their  training  and 
some  of  the  outstanding  individuals,  "But  I 
say  that  all  St.  Dunstaners  have  played  and 
are  playing  their  part  in  keeping  the  name  of 
St.  Dunstan's  synonymous  with  its  motto: 
Victory  Over  Blindness." 

He  concluded  with  a  tribute  to  his  fourth 
lady  —  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  "Thank  you 
for  having  us  with  you,  good  fortune,  good 
health  and  God  bless." 

Bouquets  of  flowers  were  presented  to 
Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  by  St. 
Dunstaner  Mrs.  Alice  Gimbrere  and  by  Mrs. 
Paul  Gibbins,  respectively. 

Speeches  were  concluded  with  Bob 
Lloyd's  vote  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  St. 
Dunstaners.  His  excellent  speech  included 
an  expression  of  good  wishes  to  Mr.  and 


Philip  Bagwell  makes  the  presentation  to  Lawrence  Fawcett. 


'% 


Mrs.  Fawcett,  reminiscences  of  days  in 
training  in  Church  Stretton  and  thanks  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  the  staff  and  in  particular,  Mrs. 
Lyall,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Reunion. 
The  afternoon  continued  with  a  showing 
of  To  Live  Again',  the  documentary  film  on 
St.  Dunstan's,  and  concluded  with  the  prize 
draw  and  tea. 


LONDON 

The  tenth  regional  reunion  of  1980  brought 
us  back  to  London  and  the  Russell  Hotel 
once  again,  where  Air  Vice-Marshal  W.  E. 
Colahan,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Colahan, 
represented  St.  Dunstan's  Council. 

His  first  words  after  lunch  must  have 
echoed  those  of  many  of  the  company 
when  he  congratulated  Mr.  Wills  on  looking 
so  well,  "I  am  quite  sure  everybody  is 
absolutely  delighted  that  he  has  been 
persuaded  to  carry  on  running  the  reunions 
for  quite  a  while  yet,"  said  Air  Vice-Marshal 
Colahan. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  gathering 
numbered  about  112  including  guests,  St. 
Dunstaners  and  their  wives  or  escorts, 
"They  say  that  behind  every  successful 
man  there  is  an  ambitious  wife  and  an 
astonished  mother-in-law.  That  may  or 
may  not  be  so  but  it  certainly  is  true  that 
behind,  or  rather,  alongside  the  vast 
majority  of  St.  Dunstaners,  there  is  a 
remarkable  wife  and  I  extend  a  very  warm 
welcome  to  all  the  wives  and  escorts.  I  also 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all  the  other 
ladies  and  especially  to  the  two  who  are  St. 
Dunstaners  in  their  own  right:  Miss 
Margaret  Paterson,  who  was  in  the  nursing 
service  and  Miss  Beryl  Sleigh,  who  was  in 
theA.T.S.,  in  World  War  II." 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Colahan  also  men- 
tioned three  St.  Dunstaners  attending  the 
Reunion  for  the  first  time,  Thomas  Whitley, 
of  Bishops  Stortford,  Tom  Tweedie,  of 
Beckenham,  and  Ernest  Scutt,  of  Chatham. 
He  also  had  a  word  for  the  three  First  War 
St.  Dunstaners  at  the  Reunion:  Bill 
Chamberlain,  of  Reading,  Nicholas 
Henman,  of  Weybridge,  and  George 
Jeffery,  of  Reading.  For  those  who  might 
wish  to  have  some  discussion  with  them 
during  the  afternoon,  Air  Vice-Marshal 
Colahan  listed  the  names  of  staff  present 
and  he  had  a  greeting  for  Mr.  Ferguson  and 
Miss  Stevens,  who  are  retired  members  of 
staff,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Diane  Hoare  and  Mrs. 
Sheila  McLeod,  friends  and  helpers. 


Air  Vice-Marshal  Colahan 

A  report  on  the  present  numbers  of  St. 
Dunstaners  at  home  and  abroad  followed 
and  he  went  on,  "They  are,  as  everyone 
knows,  as  fine  a  band  of  men  and  women  as 
you  will  find  anywhere,  all  members  of  St. 
Dunstan's  family,  whose  spirit  in  adversity, 
warmth  of  fellowship  and  outlook  of  self- 
help  is  an  inspiration  to  anyone  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  them." 

Rising  to  propose  the  vote  of  thanks  Cyril 
Astell,  of  East  Horsley,  said  that  he  had 
been  the  social  secretary  of  an  ex-service 
organistion,  "I  am  very  well  aware  that  such 
functions  don't  come  easily  and  to  run  them 
successfully  year  after  year  is  doubly  hard. 
Therefore,  I'd  like  to  thank  Mr.  Wills,  Miss 
Blebta,  Mrs.  Lyall  and  everybody  concerned 
with  the  organisation  of  this  function.  I 
would  like  to  thank  St.  Dunstan's  for  all  the 
work  they  have  done  and,  no  doubt,  will 
continue  to  do.  I'm  impressed  with  the  way 
in  which  they  do  it.  The  courtesy,  the 
kindness  one  receives  from  the  staff.  I  think, 
as  I've  mentioned  before,  having  been  a 
member  of  another  ex-service  organisa- 
tion, they  could  well  come  to  St.  Dunstan's 
and  learn.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks." 

Margaret  Paterson  presented  a  bouquet 
to  Mrs.  Colahan  to  conclude  the  formalities 
and  the  afternoon  continued  with  a  show- 
ing of  the  St.  Dunstan's  film,  dancing,  tea 
and  the  prize  draw. 


REUNIONS  —  Continued 

BIRMINGHAM 

Despite  the  historic  Men's  Final  at 
Wimbledon,  40  St.  Dunstan's  men  and  one 
woman  turned  up  at  the  Albany  Hotel,  on 
Saturday,  5th  July.  Dr.  Neil  McDonald, 
grandson  of  Lord  Fraser,  who  was  to  have 
presided  at  the  luncheon  was  unable  at  the 
last  minute  to  attend,  so  it  fell  to  Mr.  Wills  to 
welcome  guests  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  "I 
see  from  the  list,  that  like  me,  all  but  two  of 
you  are  retired."  A  special  welcome  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Joan  Cashmore  and  Miss 
Midgley.  Warmly  welcomed  at  their  first 
Reunion  were  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  used  to  drive  St. 
Dunstaners  about  by  coach  in  the  Church 
Stretton  days,  Mr.  Clement  Davies,  of 
Church  Stretton,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Summers,  from  Birmingham.  After  a  brief 
mention  of  the  film  to  be  shown  afterwards, 
Mr.  Wills  handed  over  to  Alan  Reynolds  to 
propose  the  vote  of  thanks. 


"This  is  the  first  time  since  I  joined  St. 
Dunstan's,  in  1 943,  that  I  have  been  asked  to 
propose  the  vote,  so  I  hope  I  have  the 
honour  and  pleasure  to  do  the  same  again 
in  another  37  years'  time." 

Mr.  Reynolds  wished  to  express  his 
thanks  not  only  to  the  London  and  Brighton 
staff,  but  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  present  for 
their  company.  In  spite  of  the  pranks  that 
went  on  in  Church  Stretton,  jam  in  pyjamas, 
nettles  in  beds,  there  was  always  a  great 
spirit  of  cameraderie.  After  thanking  the 
staff  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Reynolds  finally  paid 
tribute  to  Miss  Newbold.  "She  comes  round 
to  visit  us  whatever  the  weather,  and  has 
laid  on  this  splendid  occasion.  Thank  you 
very  much." 

Fortunately,  it  was  only  after  an 
entertaining  afternoon  of  dancing  and 
conversation,  that  those  travelling  by  train 
will  have  discovered  absolute  chaos  on 
British  Rail,  due  to  a  derailment  at 
Birmingham,  New  Street  Station.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  chaos  will  have  cleared  by 
this  time  next  year.!" 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 

Welcome  to  St.  Dunstan's 

On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship. The  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

James  Bernard  Donohoe,  of  Liverpool, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  23rd  July.  Mr. 
Donohoe  served  as  a  Corporal  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  during  the  Second  World  War. 
He  is  married  with  one  daughter. 

Arthur  Ketteringham,  of  Norwich,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  2nd  July.  Mr. 
Ketteringham  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
Royal  Norfolk  Regiment  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  was  a  Far  East  prisoner-of- 
war.  He  is  married. 

Sydney  George  Miller,  of  Birmingham, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  9th  July.  Mr. 
Miller  served  as  a  Sergeant  in  the  2nd 
Battalion  Black  Watch  and  then  the  Scottish 
Rifles  and  was  wounded  at  Mesopotamia  in 
1917.  He  is  a  widower. 


William  Osborne,  of  Leigh-on-Sea,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  23rd  July.  Mr. 
Osborne  served  as  a  Private  with  the  City  of 
London  Regiment  during  the  First  World 
War  and  was  wounded  on  the  Somme  in 
1 91 6.  He  is  a  widower  with  two  children. 

George  Arthur  Edmund  Parkes,  of 
Birmingham,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on 
9th  July.  Mr.  Parkes  served  as  a  Private  in 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  during  the 
First  World  War.  He  was  a  victim  of  mustard 
gas  at  Ypres  in  1917.  He  is  a  widower  with 
two  sons. 

Thomas  Thornley,  of  Haydock,  St. 
Helen's,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  25th 
July.  Mr.  Thornley  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
Cheshire  Regiment  during  the  First  World 
War.  He  is  married  with  an  adult  family. 


Mr.  Ivor  Turner,  of  Thorlby,  near  Skipton, 
has  been  presented  with  the  lain  Macleod 
Award  for  his  services  to  the  Airedale 
Health  District.  Mr.  Turner  worked  as  a 
physiotherapist  at  the  Skipton  General 
Hospital  from  1950  until  1975  and  now 
works  there  on  a  part-time  basis,  as  well  as 
having  a  few  private  patients. 


SKIING  1981 

For  the  third  year  running  the  1st  Battalion, 
The  Royal  Anglian  Regiment  have  kindly 
agreed  to  provide  the  instructors  for  a  St. 
Dunstan's  skiing  party.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  party  will  fly  to  Munich  and 
thence  by  train  to  Kempten.  The  hotel  will 
provide  bed  and  breakfast.  The  trip  is 
provisionally  booked  to  take  place  from 
Saturday,  10th  January  until  Saturday,  17th 
January,  1981.  The  week  is  a  demanding 
one,  both  physically  and  mentally;  a 
medical  certificate  will  be  required  for  those 
attending  the  trip  for  the  first  time.  Would 
anybody  interested  please  contact  Ray 
Hazan,  at  Headquarters,  for  further  details, 
not  later  than  30th  October.  St.  Dunstaners 
will  be  expected  to  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  the  trip. 


TRIP  TO  ISRAEL  MAY/JUNE  '81 

There  are  still  several  vacancies  on  the  trip 
as  advertised  in  the  July  Review.  Would 
anyone  interested  please  contact  Ray 
Hazan,  at  Headquarters,  as  soon  as 
possible. 


H.R.H.  Prince  Charles  talks  with  St. 
Dunstaner  John  Green,  of  Clacton,  at  the 
'Not  Forgotten  Association'  Garden  Party 
held  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  July. 


PENSION  BOOKS 

It  often  happens  that  Pension  Order  Books 
do  not  arrive  at  the  Post  Offices  to  which 
they  are  despatched  by  the  War  Pension's 
Office  in  Blackpool,  consequently,  when  the 
pensioner  goes  to  pick  up  his  or  her  new 
Pension  Order  Book,  having  cashed  the  last 
voucher  in  the  old  book,  the  new  one  is  not 
available  for  collection. 

So  often  the  pensioner  waits  until  the 
following  week  only  to  find  the  Book  has 
still  not  turned  up.  Lost  book  action  is  then 
taken  by  the  War  Pension's  Office  and  it  is 
many  weeks  before  a  new  Book  is  issued 
and  the  arrears  paid. 

The  War  Pension's  Office  despatch 
Pension  Order  Books  four  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  last  voucher  in  the  old  book  and 
the  new  books  should  be  at  the  Post  office 
two  weeks  before  that  date.  Pensioners  are 
advised  therefore  to  enquire  at  the  Post 
Office  two  weeks  before  the  old  book  runs 
out  whether  the  new  book  has  arrived  and  if 
it  has  not,  to  contact  Mr.  L  A.  Slade,  our 
Pensions  Officer,  at  Headquarters. 


FOR  SALE 

Nakamichi  550  portable,  stereo,  mains  or 
batteries  tape  deck.  A  feature  of  this  quality 
recorder  is  the  third  microphone  socket, 
allowing  for  recording  on  both  channels  in 
mono  or  providing  third  microphone  when 
recording  in  stereo.  Recording  and 
reproduction  of  music  is  first  class. 

Will  accept  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
or  nearest  offer. 

Telephone  Barbara  Bell,  llkley  607629, 
S.T.D.  code  0943. 


STAFF  OBITUARY 

Leslie  Edwards 

St.  Dunstaners  who  knew  Leslie  Edwards 
will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  he  died  on  29th 
June.  Mr.  Edwards  was  an  orderly  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  from  1950,  until  1970.  After  he 
retired  he  continued  to  act  as  an  escort  until 
poor  health  forced  him  to  give  this  up.  We 
extend  our  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends. 


'Leopard The  Story  of  my  Horse' 

by  Col.  Sir  Michael  Ansell,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  a  good 
book  in  every  man's  life.  Perhaps,  after  the 
publication  of  that  outstanding 
autobiography,  Soldier  On,  it  may  have 
been  said  of  its  author,  Colonel  Sir  Michael 
Ansell. 

Now  with  the  appearance  of  'Leopard 
The  Story  of  my  Horse',  Sir  Mike  proves  that 
in  his  life  there  is  more  than  one  good  book. 
For,  although  the  title  says  this  is  the 
biography  of  a  horse,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  a  team  like  Leopard  and  his  master 
and  through  the  pages  of  this  book  the 
reader  learns  a  lot  about  the  author's  life. 

The  story  begins  when  the  veterinary 
surgeon  of  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Dragoon 
Guards,  spots  a  good  looking,  if  rather  thin 
and  undernourished,  chestnut  colt  in  the 
possession  of  a  tinker.  Discovering  that  the 
colt  was  sired  by  a  good  stallion,  the  vet 
purchased  him  and,  on  his 
recommendation,  Sir  Mike  engineered  the 
selection  of  the  horse  for  his  stable. 

At  the  time  the  colt  was  just  number  C29. 
He  had  delicate  grey  and  dark  spots  on  his 
coat  and  these  and  his  belief  that  the  horse 
would  'jump  like  a  cat',  inspired  Sir  Mike  to 
christen  him  Leopard. 

Through  the  pages  that  follow  the  reader 
sees  the  relationship  between  man  and 
horse  develop  during  the  early  days  of 
training  and  involvement  in  regimental 
duties.  Leopard  hunted,  he  raced,  he 
jumped  —  as  Sir  Mike  writes:  "Life  in  a 
Cavalry  Regiment  could  hardly  be  called 
humdrum  for  any  horse." 

Life  certainly  was  not  humdrum  for 
Leopard.  His  and  his  master's  talents  soon 
led  them  into  an  exciting  arena  with  the 

THANK YOU 

by  L.  Fawcett 

After  being  unable  to  receive  St. 
Dunstaners  retirement  gift  in  March,  at  the 
Brighton  Reunion,  my  wife  and  I  were 
delighted  to  be  invited  to  the  Southampton 
Reunion,  on  19th  July,  for  the  presentation. 
I  have  always  admired  antique  crafts- 
manship and  was  allowed  to  chose  a  salver 
and  two  small  antique  silver  dishes.  These 
will  give  great  pleasure  and  remain  a 
permanent  reminder  of  your  generosity.  I 


development  of  Inniskillings'  trick  ride.  The 
vivid  account  of  this  event  in  the 
International  Horse  Show  1932,  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  chapters  this  reader  has 
ever  read. 

The  introduction  on  the  dust  jacket 
describes  Leopard  as  an  extraordinary 
horse  and  anyone  reading  his  story  will 
agree.  The  story  also  shows  how  very  close 
to  his  mount  a  rider  can  become  as  the 
author  lets  his  reader  see  events  through 
Leopard's  eyes.  Clearly  much  of  Leopard's 
success  was  due  to  his  master's 
outstanding  skill  and  sensitivity. 

Sir  Mike's  book  is  a  slim  volume  — 
between  its  covers  is  a  chink  through  which 
the  reader  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  life  in 
another  world.  One  which  his  younger 
readers  will  not  have  known.  One  which  the 
middle-aged  may  well  look  back  on  with 
regret  for  values  which  have  been  lost  —  it 
was  not  only  the  cavalry  horse,  used  in 
action,  which  disappeared  with  the 
approach  of  the  Second  World  War. 

'Leopard'  has  the  accolade  of  a  foreword 
by  H.R.H.  Prince  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
K.G. 

Often  a  foreword  over  a  famous  name 
gives  the  impression  that  the  writer  has 
only  skimmed  the  book.  Not  so  with  this 
foreword  "This  story",  writes  His  Royal 
Highness,  "will  never  fail  to  inspire  us,  to  fill 
us  with  nostalgic  sentiment  and  probably 
make  us  cry  in  the  end.  I  am  sure  everyone 
who  reads  this  will  wish  they  had  a  horse 
like  him —  I  wish  I  did!'. 

'Leopard  —  The  Story  of  my  Horse'  by 
Colonel  Sir  Michael  Ansell,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.  is 
published  in  hardback  (130  pages,  with 
index)  by  Quartilles  International  Limited  at 
£4.95. 


thank  Bob  Young  (one  of  the  first  St. 
Dunstaners  I  met  in  1946)  for  his  very  kind 
words  and  Phil  Bagwell  for  making  the 
presentation,  following  Mr.  Garnett-Orme's 
gracious  welcome  to  my  wife  and  I. 

May  I  thank  too  the  many  St.  Dunstaners, 
Brighton  and  London  staff,  and  ex-staff,  for 
their  kind  messages.  I  repeat  thank  you  to 
the  Brighton  and  London  staff  for  their  gifts 
—  the  tools  are  very  active,  the  bottles  — 
alas  empty — but  the  glasses  linger  on! 
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SHARP  TALKING  CLOCK 


This  amazing  little  clock,  which  measures 
about  4  and  three  quarters  by  two  and  half 
by  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  the  size  of  a 
compact  cassette  library  box,  is  a  clock, 
alarm  and  stop  watch.  All  functions  use  an 
easy  to  understand  speech  output.  The 
voice  is  controlled  by  an  on/off/volume 
control.  The  unit  is  powered  by  two  HP7 
batteries,  which  should  last  for  about  one 
year.  The  various  functions  may  be 
described  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Clock.  The  clock  can  be  set  to  the 
nearest  second  by  using  the  pips  on  the 
radio.  The  time  is  given  to  the  second  on  a 
digital  display  on  the  front  of  the  clock.  But 
every  time  the  'speak'  button  is  pressed,  the 
clock  will  tell  you  the  time  to  the  nearest 
minute. 

2.  Alarm.  The  alarm  can  be  set  to  go  off 
once  during  a  24  hour  period.  It  will  say, 
"Attention  please,  it  is  7  am"  and  then  play 
a  tune.  This  is  repeated  twice  more  at  5 

SONY  RADIO  — 

Sony  Radio  ICF  M20L,  mentioned  in  the 
August  Review,  has  been  tested  bv  the 
Research  Department  who  have  made  the 
following  comments: 

The  advanced  tuning  and  programming 
of  the  radio  may  prove  to  be  confusing  to 
some. 

The  seven  pre-tuned  station  press 
buttons  are  small  and  close  together, 
accurate  selection  may  be  difficult  without 
having  nimble  fingers,  but  in  most  cases 
this  may  not  prove  to  be  too  much  of  a 
disadvantage  as  it  would  still  be  quicker 
than  tuning  the  conventional  small  portable 
radio. 

The  set  is  small,  measuring  7"  x  3%  x  1", 
and  the  sound  reproduction  is  good  for  a 
small  set. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  try  one  out  first 
before  deciding  to  buy  as  some  may 
consider  the  extra  cost  might  not  be 
worthwhile. 


Editor's  Note: 

At  present  no  arrangement  has  been 
made  to  supply  these  radios  through  St. 
Dunstan's.  Those  interested  are  advised 
to  telephone  Sunbury  on  Thames  (76) 
87644  and  enquire  for  the  nearest  local 
dealer. 


minute  intervals.  When  setting  the  alarm, 
the  clock  will  tell  you  what  time  you  have 
programmed  in. 

3.  Stop  watch.  The  clock  can  be  simply 
programmed  to  announce  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  every  one,  five,  or  thirty  minutes. 
Useful  if  you  have  an  egg  boiling,  or  equip- 
ment running.  It  will  give  you  accumulated 
time,  or  announce  any  pre-set  time  lapse. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  the 
'speak'  button  is  readily  accessible,  some  of 
the  programming  buttons  are  quite  small, 
and  some  manual  dexterity  is  required. 

The  clock  costs  £30.50,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  cheque  for  that 
amount,  payable  to  St.  Dunstan's,  to  the 
Supplies  Department.  Theclock  will  then  be 
despatched  directly  from  the  agents. 

A  description  and  instructions  on  how  to 
operate  the  clock  are  available  on  cassette 
from  Headquarters.  Please  send  a  C60  or  90 
to  the  PR  dept.  and  quote  ref.  no.  G14. 

USE  YOUR  LOAF 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Walker  live  at  the 
Riverside  Bakery,  Sutton  Scotney,  where 
their  family  have  lived  for  over  200  years.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  that  they  have 
accumulated  a  number  of  unusual 
heirlooms,  including  a  family  Bible,  in  its 
own  handbag,  dating  from  1845,  an  1860 
passport  and,  from  the  same  year,  a  very 
small  sized  shoe.  However,  the  most 
extraordinary  item  is  a  small  loaf. 

Mr.  Walker  tells  us  that  one  of  his  wife's 
ancestors  was  given  this  loaf  of  bread  and 
told  to  keep  it  safe,  because  it  had  been 
baked  on  Good  Friday  and  therefore  would 
not  go  stale.  Mrs.  Walker's  relation  obeyed 
these  instructions  and  the  loaf  is  now  150 
years  old! 

TALKING  BARBER'S  SHOP 

From:  Phillip  Wood,  Crewe 

I  was  in  the  barber's  the  other  day  and  there 
were  a  couple  of  bright  young  lads,  about 
eight  and  ten,  awaiting  their  turn.  "What", 
said  the  barber,  "are  you  pair  going  to  do 
with  the  long  summer  holiday?"  "Mum's 
working,  so  we  stay  with  Grandma  during 
the  day,"  answered  one  of  them.  A  pause 
and  the  other  said,  reflectively,  "Grandma 
doesn't  half  take  a  lot  of  asprins!"Outofthe 
mouths . . . 
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ROTARY 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPORTS 


by  Jimmy  Wright 

On  Sunday,  25th  May,  to  celebrate  their  75th 
Anniversary,  Rotary  International  arranged 
a  Sports  Day  at  Crystal  Palace  for  the 
visually  handicapped.  Approximately  150 
competitors  from  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  participated  in  the  swimming, 
field  and  track  events  that  had  been 
arranged  for  the  totally  blind  and  partially 
sighted  categories.  Mike  Tetley,  Charles 
Stafford  and  yours  truly,  took  part  in  the 
5,000  metres  walking  race,  which  was  won, 
incidentally  by  Mike  Brace,  founder  of  the 
London  Metro  Sports  Club,  with  Mike 
Tetley  in  third  place,  Charles  Stafford 
seventh  ...  no  prize  for  guessing  my 
position!  I  am  sure  that  had  I  been  escorted 
by  my  old  friend  and  ex-Fleet  Air  Arm  field 
Gunner,  Scottie  Wilson,  he  would  have 
replied,  in  answer  to  my  question,  "How  did 
I  do?",  "just  a  minute,  I'll  have  to  consult  my 
calendar!"  I  guess  we  were  out  of  practice; 
however,  there  is  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  a  handicap  and  the  other 
competitors  represented  a  somewhat 
younger  generation.  It  was  good  to  meet 
again  with  some  of  the  competitors  who 
usually  take  part  in  the  Metro  National 
Athletics,  at  the  East  London  Stadium,  in 
July;  Graham  Salmon,  for  instance,  who 
holds  the  British  record  in  the  totally  blind 
class  for  the  60  metres  sprint,  won  this 
event  but  got  pipped  into  second  place  in 
the  100  metres. 

Spelthorne  listeners 

I  was  very  much  encouraged  by  the 
performances  of  two  of  my  listeners  to  our 
local  Spelthorne  Talking  News  service,  who 
participated  —  Julie  Spraggs  who  is 
partially  sighted  and  won  one  of  the 
swimming  events  and  came  second  in 
another  and  Keith  Goldson  who  hadn't 
thrown  a  discus  for  some  fifteen  years,  but 
had  a  little  practice  before  the  event  and 
managed  to  secure  second  place  in  the 
totally  blind  discus  field  event  with  a  throw 
of  21 .94  metres.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he 
is  now  keen  to  keep  up  with  his  training  and 
take  part  in  the  Metro  National  Athletics. 


AMATEUR  RADIO 
CLUB 


Mr.  Bill  Shea  presided  over  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Amateur  Radio  Club  on 
19th  July.  22  members  were  present. 

Amongst  the  matters  raised  were  several 
suggestions  as  to  the  Radio  Club's 
contribution  to  The  Year  of  the  Disabled 
1981'.  These  will  be  formulated  by  the 
Committee  and  presented  at  the  next 
meeting. 

After  lunch,  a  talk  on  RAYNET  (Radio 
Amateurs'  Emergency  Network)  was  given 
by  Mr.  John  Houlihan  —  G4BLJ,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Nigel  Stubbs  —  G8LYA  —  and  his  wife, 
Helen. 

Raynet  is  used  by  the  emergency  services 
to  provide  communication  in  times  of 
national  disaster.  It  is  purely  a  voluntary 
organisation  of  the  Amateur  Radio 
Operators  and  it  has  already  been  used 
once  or  twice  in  emergencies.  Mr.  Houlihan 
pointed  out  that  they  have  several 
members  who  are  blind  or  disabled.  We 
were  very  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Norman 
French  with  us  and  our  grateful  thanks  must 
go  to  Ted  John,  our  Secretary,  for 
organising  the  weekend. 

Any  St.  Dunstaner  who  is  interested  in 
this  type  of  hobby  will  be  welcome  at  our 
next  meeting  which  is  in  October. 
Accommodation  must,  however,  be 
arranged  in  the  normal  manner  with  Miss 
Bridger,  at  Headquarters. 

TOM  HART 

HOLIDAY  BOOKINGS 

Ian  Fraser  House  has  been  extremely  well 
used  during  the  last  year  and,  indeed,  we 
are  beginning  to  find  difficulty  in  accom- 
modating everybody  who  wishes  to  come. 

The  booking  system  falls  down  when  St. 
Dunstaners  delay  their  departure  date  at 
the  last  minute,  which  means  that  the  next 
person  booked  cannot  occupy  that  bed. 

When  the  House  is  very  full,  bookings  can 
only  be  extended  in  cases  of  acute 
emergency. 

Our  booking  staff  will  always  do  their 
best  to  accommodate  all  eventualities  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  St. 
Dunstaners  are  using  the  facilities  of  the 
House. 

DRRST/LWELL 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat  No.  2642 
Bread 

By  Ed  McBain 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  5%  hours. 
It  is  a  stifling  August  day  and  Steve  Carella 
and  Cotten  Hawse  are  on  duty  in  the  87th 
Squad  room.  A  Mr.  Roger  Grimm  arrives. 
His   warehouse   containing    half-a-million 
wooden  animals,  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  a  week  before,  and  he  wants  to  know 
what  progress,  if  any,  the  police  have  made 
towards    apprehending    the    culprit.    The 
detectives  cannot  help  him.  The  investigat- 
ing  officer,   and   half  the  squad,  are  on 
vacation. 

Carella  and  Hawse  begin  their  investi- 
gations and  find  themselves  stirring  up 
some  very  muddy  water  indeed.  Is  Mr. 
Roger  Grimm  quite  as  blameless  as  he 
would  have  them  believe?  And  where  do 
the  smooth-talking  partners  in  the  Diamond 
Back  Development  Corporation  Inc.,  fit  into 
the  puzzle?  . . . 

A  slick  fast-moving  detective  yarn,  with  a 
selection  of  McBain's  pungent  social 
comments  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  A 
good  read. 


Cat.  No.  154 
Stalemate 

by  Evelyn  Berckman 
Read  by  Michael  De  Morgan 
Reading  Time  9V*  hours 
Albert   Forshaw   is   an   elderly   self-made 
millionaire  businessman.  His  wife,  Vera,  is 
dumpy  and   unattractive,  a  doleful  com- 
plaining  woman,   much   given   to  tearful 
recriminations      about      her      husband's 
neglect. 

Forshaw's  secretary,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
young,  slim  and  elegant,  and  from  a  "good" 
social  background.  Mr.  Forshaw  is  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  his  secret  dreams,  in 
which  Miss  Talbot-King  figures  very 
largely. 

A  business  associate,  Clive  Bradley,  also 
has  wife  problems,  but  of  a  very  different 
kind.  Following  a  road  accident,  his  beauti- 
ful and  talented  wife  is  now  permanently 
confined  to  her  room,  a  human  cabbage 
cradled  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  a  state  of  affairs 
the  cold  and  ruthless  Bradley  would  very 
much  like  to  see  changed. 

After  a  great  deal  of  verbal  skirmishing, 
the  two  men  make  a  pact.  Each  will  kill  the 
other's  wife,  arranging  watertight  alibis 
accordingly.  The  perfect  murders.  Nothing 
can  possibly  go  wrong  . . . 
A  well-constructed,  well-written  story  of 
passion  and  violent  death. 


EVENTS  AT  IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 


Due  to  other  special  weekends,  reunions 
and  the  extended  period  granted  for  the 
bowls  events  this  Autumn,  it  is  much 
regretted  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
arrange  for  a  second  week  for  either  the 
gardening  group  or  tape  recording  enthu- 
siasts until  into  the  new  year.  Further 
details  will  be  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Review. 


October 

11th— 12th 
18th  — 19th 
November 
1st  — 2nd 
3rd  — 21st 
December 
1st  — 7th 
13th  — 14th 


Ham  Radio  (3) 
Physiotherapy  Conference 

Chess  Instruction. 
Bowls 

Archery 

Bridge  Instruction. 


EVENTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER. 

FOR    THOSE    COMING    IN    ON    HOLIDAY    IT    MAY    BE    INTERESTING    TO    NOTE    THE 

FORTHCOMING  ATTRACTIONS  AT:- 

THEATRE  ROYAL 

13th  Oct.  Miriam  Karlin  &  Dudley  Stevens  and  full  supporting  cast  in  "COMPANY" 

The  Musical  Comedy  by  Stephen  Sondheim. 
20th  Oct.  Dulcie  Gray,  Marius  Goring,  in  "LLOYD  GEORGE  KNEW  MY  FATHER" 

AND  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR  AT  THE  HOVE  TOWN  HALL:- 

JANUARY  30TH  . . .  TOMMY  REILLY  — World's  leading  harmonica  player. 
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The  Harding's  coaches  team.  Rodney  and  Gordon  Harding  are  third  from  right  and  extreme 
right. 

WAYS  OF  LIFE  42 

ON  THE  BUSES  —  Harry  Harding 

Talking  to  David  Castleton 


One  morning  Harry  Harding  was  on  the  bus 
going  to  Taunton  to  pay  the  takings  of  his 
Pub  into  the  bank.  He  noticed  it  was 
becoming  foggy  and  remarked  on  it  to  the 
man  sitting  next  to  him. 

"Foggy?",  said  his  neighbour,  "There's 
no  fog  about.  There's  something  wrong 
with  your  eyes,  Mate."  —  and  there  was. 

"I  could  just  see  the  glint  of  the  rail  in  front 
of  me",  said  Harry,  "and  I  grabbed  that. 
When  we  got  into  Taunton  the  fellow  had 
more  or  less  to  prise  my  hands  open.  He  put 
me  in  a  telephone  box  and  said  'you'd 
better  ring  the  hospital  and  they'll  send 
somebody  out  to  fetch  you'." 

But  Harry  did  not  know  the  hospital 
number  and  could  not  look  it  up:  "I  stood 
outside  the  telephone  box  and  said,  'Excuse 
me,  excuse  me,  as  people  passed  by. 
Several  went  by  and  took  no  notice,  but 
eventually  a  young  woman  said  'Can  I  help 
you?'" 

Harry  explained  his  predicament  and 
learned  that  his  rescuer  was  a  nurse,  "She 


telephoned  the  hospital  and  eventually  an 
ambulance  arrived." 

That  was  how  Harry  Harding  lost  his  sight 
the  first  time.  The  surgeons  saved  the  sight 
of  one  eye  for  about  six  weeks  before  it 
failed  again.  Altogether  Harry  had  seven 
operations  at  Moorfields  Hospital,  in 
London,  but,  at  last,  "Mr.  Chapman  said  to 
me,  'Your  retina  is  like  a  bit  of  old  lace.  The 
least  jerk  or  bending  breaks  it  off  again  and  I 
don't  think  we  can  do  much  to  it.'  I  was 
registered  blind  and  went  backto Taunton." 

Harry  had  been  a  regular  soldier,  having 
enlisted  in  1929,  in  the  King's  Shropshire 
Light  Infantry.  He  served  with  the  K.S.L.I.  for 
eight  years  and  then  with  the  Somerset 
Light  Infantry  to  complete  22  years'  service. 

When  the  Second  War  was  declared  he 
was  on  the  North-West  Frontier  in  India. 
Despite  serving  all  through  the  war,  his  loss 
of  sight  is  due  to  two  accidents  while  in  the 
Army:  "I  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  during  the 
war.  First  of  all  I  was  in  a  seven-a-side 
hockey  match  in  India  —  it  wasn't  a  hockey 
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stick,  it  was  an  Indian's  head;  we  collided. 
That  resulted  in  seven  stitches  over  the  left 
eye  and  the  sight  was  practically  gone." 

Harry  continued  to  serve  another  twelve 
years,  relying  on  the  sight  in  his  right  eye. 
Then  in  his  last  year  of  service  he  was 
thrown  out  of  a  lorry  in  an  accident  and 
lost  the  remaining  sight  in  that  left  eye. 
Although  the  dramatic  failure  of  his  right 
eye  is  attributed  to  the  strain  of  his  work  as  a 
publican  the  fact  that  he  is  blind  in  the  other, 
as  a  result  of  service,  qualifies  him  for  St. 
Dunstan's. 

Not  everybody  knows  about  this  rule  and 
nor  did  Harry,  "I  had  a  welfare  visitor  from 
Taunton  and  after  she  had  visited  me  on 
two  or  three  occasions  she  suggested  that  I 
should  apply  to  St.  Dunstan's." 


Training  at  St.  Dunstan's 

At  that  time  the  Hardings,  Harry  and 
Jean,  were  still  running  the  Commercial 
Hotel  at  East  Combe,  not  far  from  Taunton. 
He  was  in  training  at  Ovingdean  for  about 
nine  months:  "I  was  taught  typing,  Braille, 
handicraft  work  —  basketry  and  all  that  — 
and  woodwork." 

Harry  was  advised  to  give  up  the  pub. 
Jean  was  already  driving  a  small  minibus 
taking  children  to  school  in  the  mornings 
and  collecting  them  each  afternoon,  "I 
thought  that  would  be  a  means  of  a  part- 
living  and  I  thought  I  would  do  a  bit  of 
carpentry  —  making  ironing  boards  and 
trays  and  selling  them." 

Leaving  the  Commercial  Hotel  meant 
finding  somewhere  else  to  Jive:  "St 
Dunstan's  said  we'll  get  you  something  if 
you  can  find  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
where  you  want  to  be.  It  just  happened  that 
the  Western  National  were  selling  their 
Bagborough  Garage  and  two  houses  that 
went  with  it.  It  was  just  the  place  —  we  had  a 
garage  to  put  the  minibus  and  room  for  the 
car.  St.  Dunstan's  was  kind  enough  to  buy 
the  garage  and  rent  it  to  me  and  we  started 
running  the  thing  from  there." 

The  Hardings  were  well-known  among 
the  licensed  victuallers  in  the  area  and 
much  of  the  work  for  the  minibus  came 
through  them.  Almost  by  accident  they 
found  themselves  in  the  transport 
business.  "It  snowballed,  you  see,  We 
started  carrying  workers  night  and  morning 
and  the  schools.  The  work  people  wanted  a 
bigger  coach,  so  we  bought  a  29  seater. 


With  secretary,  Barbara  Bourne. 


Other  runs  became  available  and  in  about 
six  months  we  had  to  get  another  coach. 
That's  how  it's  been  —  we've  got  to  keep 
growing  and  growing  just  to  keep  up  with 
the  work  that's  coming  in. 

"From  the  beginning  with  the  minibuses 
we  kept  ploughing  money  back  into  the 
business  and  within  15  years  we  had  six 
coaches  and  a  minibus.  Then  in  January, 
1978,  I  purchased  Wivvy  Coaches  at 
Wiveliscombe  and  that  gives  me  a  total  of 
14  coaches." 

The  coaches  at  Wiveliscombe  still  carry 
their  own,  long-established  name,  while  at 
Bagborough  Harding's  Coaches  bear  the 
family  name.  Rightly  so,  for  it  is  very  much  a 
family  business. 

"I  am  very  fortunate,  I  have  two  sons, 
Gordon  and  Rodney,  both  trained 
mechanics.  The  youngest,  Rodney,  was 
sent  down  to  Bedfords  at  Luton  to  learn 
about  commercial  motors  and  their  repair 
work.  After  he'd  finished  his  apprenticeship 
he  stayed  with  his  firm  in  Taunton  for  about 
12  months  and  then  came  to  us  to  work 
permanently.  Gordon  organises  all  the 
transport  and  the  drivers  —  who  is  doing 
what  and  at  what  times,  from  the  diary  book 
we  keep  here.  He  also  drives,  both  of  them 
drive,  really  and  Jean  drove  until  about  two 
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years  ago."  Now  the  two  sons  are  partners 
in  the  business. 

Part  of  the  Handings'  success  could  be 
due  to  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  The  garage  at  Bagborough  was  on  the 
market  because  Western  National  could  not 
run  the  service  from  Bagborough  to 
Taunton  at  a  profit:  "They  wanted  a  subsidy 
from  the  Council  to  help  pay  the  fare  so  we 
said,  right,  rather  than  leave  the  village 
stuck  for  coaches  we  would  do  it.  I  was 
doing  the  journey  to  Taunton  anyway  for  a 
pick  up  so  it  was  costing  nothing.  We  do 
three  journeys  —  morning  workers, 
shopping  trips  between  9.30  and  12.30  and, 
of  course,  we  go  round  the  smaller  villages 
where  the  National  don't  pick  up." 


Competition 

"We  had  plenty  to  learn  and,  of  course, 
the  existing  operators  were  all  against  us. 
We  were  stepping  on  their  toes  pretty  hard. 
They  couldn't  afford  to  run  a  big  bus  on  the 
routes  to  pick  up  10  or  12  people  but,  with 
the  minibus,  we  could." 

In  those  early  days  Mrs.  Harding  drove 
the  vehicles  herself,  having  qualified  for  the 
Passenger  Service  Vehicle  Licence:  "I 
drove  through  the  lanes  right  down  to  the 
farms  and  through  farmyards.  I  did  that  for 
15  years",  and  during  that  time  she  had 
only  one  accident,  which  was  not  her  fault. 

Nowadays  Jean  looks  after  the  welfare  of 
ten  drivers  —  five  at  Wiveliscombe  and  five 
at  Bagborough.  They-start  work  at  6.30  a.m. 
and  the  Bagborough  group  travel  up  to  ten 
miles  to  get  to  work  so  she  cooks  breakfast 
for  everyone.  "We  can  hardly  all  get  in  our 
little  room  in  the  morning  for  breakfast", 
said  Harry,  "If  they're  not  out  on  jobs  they 
have  a  meal  here  at  lunch-time.  We  don't 
charge  them.  The  whole  firm  is  run  as  a 
family  business.  My  own  drivers  come  in 
and  call  us  Harry  and  Jean." 

In  a  country  community,  drivers  are  not 
easy  to  come  by,  "When  you've  got  them, 
once  you've  tried  them  out,  you've  really 
got  to  look  after  them.  Make  them  feel  at 
home  and  give  them  all  the  comforts  they 
would  get  at  home." 

It  is  his  drivers,  says  Harry,  who  give  him 
the  competitive  edge  to  take  on  services 
that  the  Western  National  Company  cannot 
run  without  a  loss:  "They  have  got  so  much 
dead-wood  —  inspectors  running  around  in 
cars  and  driven  by  some  young  lady.  That's 


taking  fuel  and  two  people's  wages  just  to 
see  if  the  tickets  are  being  run  right  or 
wrong.  Whereas  we  haven't  got  that 
problem.  We  have  got  good,  trusted 
drivers.  The  driver  takes  the  money  as  he 
goes  along  and  records  it  on  a  waybill.  At 
every  stop  he  puts  down  the  number  of 
passengers  he  picks  up.  We  know  the  price 
of  each  one.  It's  all  there  printed  out,  and  we 
can  tell  him  exactly  how  much  we  want." 

Road  transport  is  hedged  about  by 
regulations —  in  many  cases  rightly  so  —  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  public:  "The  admin 
part  of  it  is  a  headache,"  explained  Harry, 
"There  is  so  much  red  tape,  so  many  forms. 
I'll  give  you  one  instance.  We  have  a 
statistical  return  to  be  sent  in  annually.  You 
have  to  say  how  many  miles  you  have  done 
with  each  particular  coach,  how  many  miles 
you  have  done  on  school  journeys,  how 
many  on  private  hire,  and  how  many  on 
services.  They  also  want  to  know  how  much 
you  took  on  each  particular  one.  It  is  a 
headache  to  keep  a  check  on  how  many 
passengers  you  carry  daily." 

Traffic  Commissioners 

Drivers  must  have  a  work  ticket  for  every 
journey  and  the  traffic  commissioners  may 
call  in  at  any  time  to  ask  to  see  the  work 
tickets  in  a  particular  day.  They  will  be 
checking  on  reports  that  a  coach  has  been 
seen  in  a  town  not  recognised  as  part  of  the 
company's  area  of  operations.  A  'tour'  is  a 
journey  made  to  a  destination  outside  the 
local  area:  "We've  got  156  different  tour 
licences,  therefore,  we  can  pick-up  in 
Wiveliscombe,  Milverton,  Tonedale,  Halse, 
Fitzhead,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Bampton  and 
Kingston.  I  can  only  pick-up  passengers 
there.  I  couldn't  say  we  could  pick-up  some 
in  Taunton  because  Taunton  is  on  the 
licence  of  another  operator.  You  can  only 
pick-up  at  the  places  on  your  licences." 

The  Handings'  tours  go  to  places  such  as 
Bournemouth,  London,  Salisbury, 

Southampton,  Weymouth  and  many 
others.  "We  advertise  these  tours,  as  we  are 
permitted  to  do.  Daily,  people  ring  in, 
'Could  I  go  to  Blackpool  on  such  and  such  a 
day',  and  we  put  their  names  down.  We 
have  agents,  shops  where  the  customer  can 
call  in  and  our  agent  telephones  us  to  make 
the  booking.  Normally  you  need  at  least  a 
20  or  41  seater  —  well,  half  a  load,  anyway, 
before  you  can  run  it  at  a  profit.  If  not  you 
have  to  cancel,  but  we  gain  by  having  the  29 
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Harry  and  Jean  check  on  the  day's  jobs. 

seater  which  we  can  put  on  when  this 
happens." 

One  of  the  less  successful  ventures  for 
the  Hardings  was  over  a  number  of  tour 
licences  they  bought  from  another  opera- 
tor, together  with  a  coach  that  the  regula- 
tions say  must  change  hands  with  the  tour 
licences.  Until  the  traffic  commissioners 
had  cleared  the  transfer  of  the  licences  with 
all  the  local  authorities  covered  by  the 
tours,  they  had  to  be  run  in  the  name  of  the 
previous  owner.  "We  went  and  approached 
all  his  agents  and  thought  we  were  going  to 
do  marvellously.  But  people  didn't  want  to 
know  if  it  was  anything  to  do  with  the 
previous  operator  and  we  had  to  run  in  his 
name. 

"He  had  been  letting  people  down.  He 
wasn't  telling  them  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
run  and  then  he  would  run  late,  which 
makes  it  late  for  people  going  away  for  the 
day." 

So,  with  plenty  of  work  coming  in  from 
other  directions,  Harry  decided  to  write-off 
the  money  he  had  paid  —  even  the  coach 
that  had  been  part  of  the  deal  was  'a  load  of 
rubbish'  to  quote  Rodney.  "If  we  could  have 


started  out  in  our  own  name  it  might  have 
been  different",  commented  Harry,  "But 
even  now  we  are  having  to  turn  work  away 
that  we  just  cannot  cope  with.  We  don't 
want  to  take  on  anything  new  and  let  people 
down  who  have  stayed  with  us  all  the 
time." 

Talking  to  Harry  and  Jean  Harding,  this 
same  theme  comes  up,  reliability.  Through 
Rodney  they  are  able  to  carry  out  their  own 
maintenance  on  the  spot —  "We  never  put 
any  of  our  vehicles  in  for  repair  unless  it  is  a 
big  body  panel  repair,  then  it  goes  back  to 
the  makers.  It  isn't  only  the  repair  price,  it  is 
the  time  it  takes.  In  here  my  son  will  stay  up 
overnight  and  put  it  right." 

Reliable  vehicles  and  a  code  that  says  you 
don't  let  your  regular  customers  down  have 
been  ingredients  in  the  Hardings  success. 
Harry  can't  see  himself  retiring.  The  original 
Harding  minibus  has  grown  into  a  coach 
fleet  with  regularcommitmentsthat  require 
ten  vehicles  on  the  road  every  day  and 
Harry  enjoys  his  busy  life  —  "To  have  a 
family  business  is  rewarding  in  both  senses 
of  the  word.  My  sons  wouldn't  be  without 
the  work." 
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ST.DUNSTANERS  RETIRE 

TOM  O'CONNOR 

Mr.  Tom  O'Connor,  of  Birmingham,  on 
his  retirement  at  the  age  of  71.  Tom  spent 
the  last  1 9  years  with  Wolseley  Engineering 
Company  and  the  company  presented  Tom 
with  a  whisky  decanter  and  glasses. 

THOMAS  ROSEWARNE 

On  25th  July,  Thomas  Rosewarne,  of 
Manchester,  retired  from  his  firm,  the 
Leisure  Domestic  Division  of  Glynweld 
(Flavel)  Limited,  where  he  had  worked  for 
31  years. 

The  firm  organised  a  farewell  party, 
stopping  production  early  so  that  all  Mr. 
Rosewarnes's  friends  and  colleagues  could 
attend.  Mr.  King,  the  general  manager, 
made  a  speech  thanking  Mr.  Rosewarne  for 
the  example  he  had  set  to  other  employees 
and  for  his  excellent  attendance  record.  Mr. 
King  then  presented  him  with  a  cheque  and 
a  bottle  of  whisky. 

Mr.  Rosewarne  made  a  speech  in  reply, 
thanking  the  management  "for  the  chance 
to  prove  that  a  blind  person  could  do  a  good 
job  of  work  when  given  the  opportunity." 


Mr.  Rosewarne's  colleagues  paid  tribute  to 
him  by  presenting  him  with  a  matching  set 
of  pewter  beer  and  whisky  mugs  and  four 
dress  shirts. 

STAFF  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  Francis  Alfred  Bridger  retired  as  Head  of 
the  Despatch  Department  on  the  25th 
August,  1980.  He  joined  the  Department  in 
February  1949  and  took  over  full 
responsibility  in  May  1975  when  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  M.  Mustchin,  retired. 

Mr.  Bridger  was  presented  with  a  port- 
able T.V.  set  and  an  electric  toaster,  gifts  of 
his  choice,  from  the  Council,  together  with  a 
commemorative  plaque.  There  were  also 
gifts  of  a  coffee  percolator  and  an  electric 
razor  from  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Weisblatt  made  the  presentation  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  as  Mr.  Garnett-Orme 
was  then  on  holiday. 

Mr.  Bridger  thanked  everyone  for  the 
gifts  and  for  being  present  on  the  occasion. 

We  much  appreciate  the  conscientious 
work  that  Mr.  Bridger  has  done  for  St. 
Dunstan's  over  the  years  and  wish  him 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement. 


NINE  DAYS  OFF  THE  LEASH  IN  ITALY 


Each  year  you  read  in  these  pages  of  the 
antics  and  cavortings  of  the  fifty  active  and 
ageing  St.  DunstanerswhogotoCampwith 
the  Field  Gun  Crew  at  Lee-on-Solent.  Has 
anyone  ever  spared  a  thought  for  the  fifty 
wives,  sweethearts  and  lovers  left  behind? 
This  year  two  of  them  went  to  Rome.  It  had 
been  our  idea  to  shove  the  husbands  onto 
the  bus,  join  a  Package  Tour  and  be  trans- 
ported about  like  the  ladies  we  are  with 
every  whim  catered  for,  to  see  mainly 
everything  in  the  capital  city  and  visit 
Florence  and  Venice,  but  since  package 
tours  had  not  been  composed  with  our 
requirements  it  was  obviously  going  to  be  a 
D.I.Y.  job  and  as  neither  of  us  spoke  Italian 
this  involved  much  preparation. 

We  booked  Apex  flights  with  British 
Airways  thinking  that  if  we  missed  the 
plane  home,  due  to  our  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  instructions,  we  should  have  a 
better  claim  to  some  sort  of  consideration 
dealing  with  people  in  our  own  language. 
Then  we  had  been  told  so  many  stories 


about  theft  and  robbery  we  had  to  re- 
organise our  important  possessions  so  that 
everything  would  be  at  least  strung  round 
our  necks  and  the  more  important  things 
irremovably  attached  to  our  underwear 
whilst  still  accessible  when  required.  Just  in 
case  some  thief  or  a  scooter  did  win,  we 
took  only  old  handbags,  purses,  pens,  etc. 
and  furthermore  insured  ourselves  well. 

The  other  grim  reality  we  had  been 
warned  was  "Every  tourist  in  Rome  gets 
marble  foot-rot."  We  arrived  with  every 
variety  of  footwear  from  reinforced  bed- 
room slippers  to  fell-walking  boots,  rolls  of 
plaster  and  dressings  and  various  bottles 
and  boxes  of  anti-diarrhoea  preparations. 
After  all  the  cameras  and  lots  of  film  there 
wasn't  much  room  for  clothes  —  but  we 
found  it  to  be  so  hot  we  didn't  really  need 
many  and  certainly  nothing  warm  or 
waterproof. 

We  found  the  Italian  Tourist  Office,  in 
London  unhelpful  as  far  as  accommodation 
was  concerned.  They  wanted  to  let  us  go 
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there  and  then  look  for  accommodation, 
which  didn't  suit  us  at  all,  so  months  before 
we  wrote  to  a  hotel  in  which  one  of  our 
daughters  had  stayed,  where  we  were 
assured  that  in  spite  of  being  only  third 
class  it  was  readily  accessible  by  bus  and 
they  spoke  English.  After  sending  many 
letters  enclosing  addressed  envelopes  and 
International  reply  coupons  it  was  agreed 
we  have  two  beds  in  one  room  with  private 
shower  etc.,  and  continental  breakfast  for 
11,000  lire  a  day  each. 

Day  of  Departure 

We  were  terribly  apprehensive  as  the  day 
of  departure  approached  —  there  had  been 
a  bomb  in  Bologna,  but  the  pound  was 
strong  and  the  call  of  the  wonders  of 
Michaelangelo  Buonarroti  irresistible. 
Having  used  the  first  day  to  locate  our- 
selves on  a  map,  crack  the  system  of  the  bus 
and  metro  tickets,  and  get  the  immersion 
heater  working,  not  to  mention  the  drinking 
water,  our  first  evening  was  spent  at  the 
famous  water-garden  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  at 
Tivoli  twenty  miles  away,  where  600  natural 
fountains  have  shimmered  and  sparkled  for 
over  five  centuries,  since  they  were  built  by 
the  students  of  Michaelangelo  for  the  son  of 
Lucretia  Borggia.  There  is  an  avenue  of  100 
fountains,  fountains  you  can  walk  under  — 
a  fountain  which  until  a  100  years  ago 
played  an  organ.  Some  of  them  must  have 
been  over  a  100  feet  high  —  it  was 
breathtaking. 


Sightseeing 

And  so  being  careful  to  rest  if  we  could 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  we 
systematically  found  our  way  to  every 
single  thing  we  had  listed  including  the 
Forum,  The  Pantheon,  the  Colosseum  the 
Capitoline  Hill  with  Castor  and  Pollux 
looking  down  the  steps  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  his  bronze  horse  since  Roman 
times,  having  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
mud  by  the  Barbarians,  where  he  lay  until 
comparatively  recently. 

The  dazzling  white  enormous  monument 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  which  dominates  the 
whole  city  and  of  course  all  the  fountains  — 
the  famous  Trevi  (we  didn't  throw  in  the 
coins  due  to  having  been  ripped  off  a 
couple  of  times  by  a  taxi-driver  and  a 
restauranteur  —  we  thought  this  would  be  a 


small  economy)  then  the  Piazza  with  the 
Four  Rivers  Fountain  and  the  fountains  of 
the  Moor  and  the  Fisherman. 

What  we  had  really  come  to  see  were  the 
works  of  Art.  So  great  was  thrill  of  the 
Vatican  City,  St.  Peter's  (we  climbed  to  the 
very  top  of  the  magnificent  Cupola)  with  the 
Bernini  fountains  and  its  individual  and 
well-known  facade.  Then  the  indescribable 
beauty  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  — 
covered  by  incredible  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament,  during  the  execution  of  which 
Michaelangelo  went  almost  blind  as  he  lay 
on  his  back  with  paint  dripping  in  his  eyes 
for  four-and-a-half  years. 

Here  we  were  very  glad  indeed  that  we 
were  not  with  a  group,  since  we  could  take 
our  time  and  sit  and  pick  out  all  the  things 
we  wanted  to  see  and  really  appreciate  their 
wonder. 


St.  Peter's  Basilica 

Inside  St.  Peter's  Basilica  the  splendour 
was  dazzling;  the  riches  unbelievable  but 
the  simplicity  of  Michaelangelo's  Pieta  with 
the  very  youthful  little  Mary,  whom  he 
depicted  as  he  had  remembered  his  own 
mother,  who  died  when  she  was  twenty- 
nine,  holding  the  body  of  Jesus  when  it  had 
been  taken  down  from  the  Cross.  Screened 
by  bullet-proof  glass  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  art  in  Rome. 

We  had  slightly  more  trouble  in 
locating  the  sculptor's  Moses  which  is  in 
an  interesting  but  out  of  the  way  church 
not  far  from  the  Colosseum  called  St. 
Peter's  in  Chains. 


David 

His  David  in  Florence  is  a  different  matter. 
Everyone  who  goes  there  has  it  at  the  top  of 
the  list  and  in  the  Academy  this  seventeen 
foot  high  beautiful  white  marble  of  the 
handsome  young  curly-haired  David  of 
extraordinarily  fine  physique,  with  the  sling 
lying  over  his  left  shoulder  and  the  large 
round  stone  closed  loosely  inside  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  stands  erect 
preparing  to  take  the  fatal  shot  at  Goliath. 
Florence  is  really  so  full  of  supreme  works 
of  art  it  would  take  several  weeks  to  see 
them  all  —  the  Piazza  del  Signori  virtually 
being  an  open-air-museum,  there  being 
situated,  amongst  many  others,  the  well- 
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known  bronze  Perseus  holding  the  head  of 
Medusa  by  Cellini  and  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabine. 

Uffizzi  Museum 

In  the  Uffizzi  Museum  the  works  of  art  are 
too  numerous  to  mention,  so  we  took 
especial  note  of  the  two  we  had  really  come 
to  see  Michaelangelo's  circular  painting  of 
the  Holy  Family  —  one  of  his  early  works 
and  really  his  only  other  painting  of  note 
since  he  hated  painting  and  did  it  only 
under  protest  —  and  we  were  amazed  to 
hear  that  he  actually  made  the  frame 
himself.  Botticelli's  Birth  of  Venus  was  the 
other  and  it  stood  out  from  the  many  other 
paintings  there. 

Florence  Cathedral 

The  Cathedral  in  Florence  is  most 
unusual.  The  outside  walls  are  covered  in 
patterns  made  from  different  coloured 
pieces  of  marble,  similarly  decorated  is 
Baptistry  behind  it,  the  eastern  doors  of 
which  are  gilded  and  portray  eight 
wonderful  scenes  by  Ghilberti.  When  as  a 
young  man  Michaelangelo  saw  them  he 
said  "Surely  these  must  be  the  gates  to 
Paradise."  They  were  then  and  still  are 
open  for  the  world  to  see  and  touch  in  ail 
their  loveliness,  after  many  hundreds  of 
years. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
main  square  we  saw  many  impressively 
sculptured  tombs  including  those  of 
Michaelangelo,  Dante,  Goethe,  Galileo  the 
Astronomer,  Rossini  and  many  more. 
Having  completed  our  list  of  the  major 
works  of  Art,  and  one  must  be  selective  in 
Italy  since  there  are  so  many  from  different 
periods  of  history  it  would  be  too  confusing 
to  try  to  see  them  all,  our  last  day  was  spent 
on  a  wonderful  trip  down  to  Naples,  then 
across  to  Capri,  by  steamer,  where  we  were 
very  impressed  by  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
steep,  rugged  coastline,  sandy  beaches  and 
blue  sea  it  was  almost  unreal,  and  then  to 
the  Blue  Grotto.  Neither  of  us  realised  quite 
what  we  were  going  to  see,  but  after  being 
taken  out  to  the  point  of  the  island  by  water- 
bus,  we  transferred  into  small  rowing 
boats,  four  or  five  in  each  and  as  we  went 
through  the  entrance,  which  is  only  about 
three  feet  high,  we  had  to  lie  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  but  once  inside  the  spectacle 
was  unbelievable.  An  enormous  dark 
cavern  with  water  60  feet  deep  appearing  to 


be  sparkling  and  translucent,  the  most 
amazing  clear  azure  blue.  Anything  put  into 
the  water  like  an  arm  or  a  foot  takes  on  the 
same  almost  phosphorescent  appearance. 
We  returned  to  the  mainland  at  Sorrento  by 
steamer  and  thence  by  the  coast  road 
through  Vico  Equense,  where  one  of  our 
husbands  had  been  on  a  Commando  raid 
before  being  blinded,  past  Pompeii  and  to 
the  foot  of  Monte  Cassino  where  we  had  a 
meal  to  break  the  long  drive  home. 

Pope  John  Paul 

One  of  us  went  to  the  Square  of  St. 
Peter's,  in  the  Vatican,  to  see  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  There  was  about  one-and-a-half 
hours  wait  until  he  arrived  by  helicopter 
from  Castel  Gondolfo,  but  on  the  whole  the 
people  (and  there  were  so  many  the 
number  could  not  be  estimated  but  it  might 
have  been  as  many  as  200,000)  were  kept 
very  strictly  under  control  by  the  Swiss 
Guards,  so  that  when  he  came  round  on  the 
back  of  a  white  car  he  was  very  well  seen  by 
all  and  touched  the  outstretched  hands  of 
thousands  there.  He  was  then  welcomed  in 
Italian,  French,  English,  German  and 
Spanish  and  gave  a  five  minute  address  in 
reply  in  each  of  these  languages  —  the  text 
of  which  dealt  with  monogamy  and 
adultery  —  and  welcomed  each  of  the 
organised  groups  from  the  respective 
countries,  also  groups  from  Polonnia, 
Slovakia,  Warsaw  and  Posnam.  One  group 
brought  a  brass  band,  in  national  costume, 
and  others  sang.  When  the  Pope  knew  a 
tune  he  would  join  in  and  either  sing  or  hum 
with  them.  After  nearly  two  hours  he  gave 
us  the  Benediction,  and  it  was  hoped  he 
wouldn't  mind  if  he  knew  he  had  blessed  a 
Belfast  Protestant. 

Window  Shopping 

We  of  course  did  all  the  shopping  in  the 
tripper's  trash  shops,  window  shopping  in 
Gucci's,  found  some  bargains,  survived  all 
the  hazards  of  which  we  had  been  warned 
(once  but  narrowly),  made  a  lot  of  friends 
and  returned  in  a  state  of  euphoria  hitherto 
unequalled,  impatient  to  share  our  experi- 
ences with  our  loved  ones  we  had  managed 
not  to  miss,  but  they  are  so  busy  talking 
about  Camp,  we  thought  they  might  even- 
tually find  out  about  our  holiday  if  they  read 
it  in  the  Review.  Plans  for  next  year  are 
mundane  in  the  extreme  —  the  Yorkshire 
Dales. 
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TTERS  TO 
EDITOR 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


From:  Frederick  Ripley,  Wimbledon 

I  was  very  amused  by  this  little  piece  in  the 
Braille  Physiotherapy  Journal,  and  thought 
it  was  worth  passing  on : 

Notice  to  members  of  the  M. A. C. P.  Miss 
Talbot  has  now  given  up  reading  the 
M.A.C.P.  Newsletter.  I  am  sure  this  has 
been  much  appreciated  by  all  the  members. 

From:  Norman  Perry,  Grimsby 

I  now  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  August 
Review  and  I  notice  that  there  is  a  short  item 
mentioning  the  Archery  Week  on  the  1st 
December.  This  week  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  an  indoor  shoot  during  the  winter 
months,  in  order  to  make  archery,  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  more  interesting  to  those 
already  taking  part  and  to  attract  others  to 
come  along  and  take  part.  It  is  also  intended 
that  during  this  week  a  meeting  will  be  held 
to  re-form  the  Archery  Club  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  with  the  aim  of  organising 
tournaments  and  improving  the  practice 
facilities  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee,  I 
would  like  as  many  of  the  St.  Dunstan's 
archers  as  possible  and  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  formation  of  an  archery 
club  within  St.  Dunstan's,  to  come  along  to 
that  week.  Those  that  cannot  attend  and 
wish  to  show  their  interest,  should  write 
and  express  their  intentions  to  Mr.  P. 
Duffee,  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  Those  of  you 
who  are  able  to  attend  should  write  to  Mr.  J. 
Carnochan,  Sports  Officer,  Ian  Fraser 
House  and  book  accommodation  in  the 
usual  way. 


AMATEUR  RADIO 

The  next  Amateur  Radio  Weekend  is  from 
the  11th-12th  October.  During  the 
afternoon  of  the  1 1th  we  will  be  visiting  the 
radio  collection  at  the  Chalk  Pits  Museum  at 
Amberley,  near  Arundel.  Anyone  wishing 
to  attend  the  week-end  should  make  the 
usual  arrangements  through  Miss  Bridger 
at  Headquarters. 

E.  John. 


I  only  hope  that  by  the  time  you  read  these 
notes  the  weather  has  improved.  It  has 
been  raining  solidy  for  24  hours  up  here  in 
the  north  and  the  weather  forecast  is  no 
better.  The  garden  did  need  some  rain,  but 
there  is  a  limit.  Despite  the  poor  weather  the 
crops  seem  to  be  quite  good,  if  a  little  late, 
but  do  try  to  put  some  in  the  freezer  for  later 
on  in  the  season.  Those  of  you  planning  a 
new  garden  should  get  on  with  the  work  at 
once  and  order  new  shrubs,  perennials  and 
bulbs  now.  When  you  order  new  plants  the 
nurseries  will  let  you  know  when  to  expect 
delivery. 

You  cannot  do  all  the  gardening  at  one 
go,  never  try  to  do  too  much  and  if  you  can 
get  someone  in  to  help  you.  If  the  vegetable 
garden  is  getting  too  much  for  you,  grass 
the  area  over,  or  plant  roses  or  shrubs, 
which  require  the  minimum  of  upkeep  but 
give  great  satisfaction. 

More  and  more  garden  appliances  and 
tools  are  being  brought  on  to  the  market 
and  I  wonder  what  hand  work  the  gardener 
in  the  future  will  have  to  do.  I  think  that  most 
of  these  power-run  machines  will  take 
much  of  the  pleasure  out  of  gardening  and 
it  won't  be  long  before  we  can  programme 
a  computer,  touch  a  switch  and  the  garden 
will  be  dug  over,  planted,  lawns  mowed, 
crops  harvested  and  fertilisers  and 
fungicides  administered  automatically. 

Vegetables 

Keep  the  hoe  going  between  the  rows  of 
growing  plants,  as  weeds  seem  to  grow  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Clear  the  ground 
where  you  have  harvested  crops  such  as 
beans,  peas  and  potatoes  and  put  all  the 
debris  on  to  this  season's  compost  heap. 
Utilise  the  well  manured  compost  by 
spreading  it  on  the  cleared  ground  ready  for 
digging  in  later  in  the  winter. 

Remember  to  check  over  those  potatoes 
and  carrots  that  you  have  stored,  as  only 
sound  ones  should  be  kept.  Any  doubtful 
ones  can  be  used  at  once  or  simply  thrown 
away.  Late  cabbages,  savoys  and  spring 
greens  can  still  be  planted  out  in  their 
growing  places.  A  few  early  sprout  buttons 
will  be  forming  and  you  can  eat  some  of 
them,  but  do  not  pick  too  many.  It  is  a  good 
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idea  to  stake  up  plants  if  they  are  in  an  open, 
windy  area,  or  you  can  even  dig  them  up 
and  transfer  them  to  a  more  sheltered 
position.  I  have  lost  quite  a  number  of 
plants  due  to  the  wind,  even  some  which 
had  been  planted  deeply  in  the  first  place. 
Spread  some  chalk/lime  on  all  the  empty 
beds,  so  that  it  can  work  down  into  the  soil, 
but  do  not  do  this  on  beds  where  you  want 
to  grow  next  season's  potatoes. 
Lawns 

It  is  nearly  time  to  put  the  lawn  mower 
away  until  next  year.  Mowing  the  grass 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  now,  and  if 
you  do  cut  the  grass  do  not  put  the  box  on 
the  mower.  Clean  the  mower  thoroughly 
and  grease  and  oil  it  before  putting  it  away 
under  a  cover,  such  as  cloth  or  newspaper. 
Lawns  can  be  laid  now  and  you  can  repair 
worn  or  bare  patches. 
Fruit 

Gather  apples  and  pears  as  they  ripen, 
but  do  try  to  leave  this  job  for  a  fine  day  or 
the  fruit  will  need  to  be  dried  off.  Do  be 
careful  when  handling  fruit  as  it  bruises 
easily  and  then  the  fruit  will  rot.  I  find  that 
newspaper  is  a  good  wrapping  agent  when 
you  store  the  fruit  in  boxes,  but  do 
rememberto  put  the  boxes  in  a  place  where 
the  air  can  circulate  well  and  is  not  too 
damp.  Currants  and  gooseberries  can  be 
pruned  now  and  cut  away  the  canes  from 
the  loganberries  and  raspberries,  leaving  a 
few  good  young  shoots  for  next  year's 
crop.  Cut  away  all  runners  from  the 
strawberries  and  clear  up  all  the  straw 
bedding  that  was  used  for  this  season's 
fruit. 

Flowers 

Cut  down  all  the  perennials  which  are 
over  and  many  of  these,  such  as, 
delphiniums,  lupins,  phlox,  pyrethrums, 
can  be  divided  to  increase  the  stock  or  to 
make  more  space  in  the  flower  beds.  Where 
you  want  to  keep  only  one  plant,  retain  the 
centre  part  where  there  are  plenty  of  side 
shoots  near  the  soil  level.  It  is  probably  a 
good  idea  to  cover  these  side  shoots  with 
some  soil  in  case  we  have  a  very  hard 
winter.  Many  of  the  shrubs  can  be  cut  down 
to  size  and  shape,  as  can  hedges.  Use  any 
cuttings  from  the  hedge  to  fill  in  thin  or  bare 
patches. 

It  is  quite  a  challenge  to  start  some 
perennials  again  from  seed,  so  save  some 
seed  heads. .When  they  dry  out  prise  them 
open  and  put  the  seed  in  small  envelopes 


and  keep  them  away  from  frost.  These 
seeds  probably  won't  produce  such  good 
colour  as  packet  seed,  but  it  is  good  to  try 
something  a  little  different. 

Most  spring  flowering  bulbs  can  still  be 
planted  especially  tulips  and  anenomes. 
Bring  in  the  dahlias,  gladioli  and  tuberous 
begonias  and  dry  them  off  in  a  dry,  warm, 
sunny  position.  When  the  leaves  have  gone 
plant  them  in  dry  peat  or  sand.  Get  all  the 
flower  beds  ready  for  the  roses  you  have 
ordered,  as  they  will  probably  arrive  at  the 
end  of  October  or  early  November.  Dig  the 
beds  over,  incorporating  some  peat  and 
well  rotted  manure,  but  reserve  some  for 
when  you  actually  plant  the  bushes.  Have 
some  stout  stakes  to  hand  when  you  plant 
the  bushes,  especially  for  exposed  and 
windy  areas. 
Greenhouse 

Clear  the  tomato  plants  out  of  the 
greenhouse  but  keep  the  soil,  for  further 
use,  in  shallow  vegetable  seed  trenches,  or 
put  it  on  the  flower  beds,  or  use  it  for  your 
Christmas  and  spring  bulbs.  Give  the 
greenhouse  a  really  good  clean  with 
disinfectant,  but  do  take  out  the  other  plants 
for  a  few  days  first.  Light  a  few  smoke 
pellets  to  kill  off  any  insects  or  fungi  so  that 
the  whole  place  will  be  in  really  good  shape 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Before  the  winter  sets  in,  make  sure  that 
the  heater  is  in  good  working  order.  You  will 
only  need  a  small  amount  of  heat  to  keep 
the  temperature  at  about  45°F.  Cut  down  on 
the  watering  and  do  not  have  the  windows 
wide  open  at  night.  Close  all  the  windows  if 
there  is  a  hint  of  frost  or  heavy  winds. 
Watering 

Most  pot  plants  will  need  less  water  and 
less  feed.  Plants  such  as  geraniums  and 
fuchsias,  which  are  to  be  kept  for  next 
season,  will  need  to  be  almost  dried  off  and 
cut  down  to  size.  Tuberous  plants, 
begonias,  gloxinias,  achimenes  and  so  on, 
should  be  dried  off  completely  as  they  go 
out  of  flower.  When  they  have  dried  off 
either  keep  them  in  their  pots  tilted  on  to 
one  side,  or  knock  them  out  of  the  pots  and 
store  them  in  dry  peat  or  sand. 

Plants  growing  for  Christmas  and  spring 
will  need  plenty  of  light,  so  keep  them  near 
the  glass  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  green- 
house. Do  be  careful  when  you  water  these 
items  as  moisture  on  the  leaves  will  quickly 
form  mould  and  the  whole  plant  may  even- 
tually rot. 
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BRIGHTON 


ENTERTAINMENT  SECTION. 

On  the  22nd  July,  the  first  beautiful  day  for 
several  weeks,  we  set  forth  on  a  visit  to 
Chartwell,  the  home  of  the  late  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  I  think  we  all  enjoyed  the  excel- 
lent conducted  tour  of  the  House,  most 
vividly  described  by  our  Guide,  a  host  of 
memories  came  flooding  back  especially 
when  we  spent  a  few  moments  in  his  study. 
Then  out  into  the  sunshine  to  stroll  through 
the  grounds  and  lovely  rose  gardens.  After 
the  welcome  cup  of  tea  we  made  our  way 
back  to  The  Plough  Inn,  Rottingdean,  where 
once  again  we  sat  down  to  a  delicious 
Dinner  and  wine. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made  for 
our  Annual  Dinner  and  Dance  at  The  Dudley 
Hotel,  on  the  15th  November.  I  would  be 
most  grateful  if  those  who  wish  to  attend 
will  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  to 
finalise  details.  The  cost  to  Members  will  be 
£4.50  and  Friends  £6.50.  The  Menu  is  as 
follows: 

Fresh  Salmon  Cocktail. 

Breast  of  Chicken  Montpansier 

(asparagus  tips  and  Madeira  sauce) 

Cauliflower  Polonaise, 

Glazed  Carrots. 

Rissolees  Potatoes. 

Sherry  Trifle. 

Coffee 

Chocolate  Mints. 

The  price  also  includes  wine. 
We  hope  you  will  all  help  to  make  this  a 

great  occassion. 

R.  Osborne. 

MIDLAND 

Our  meeting  which  was  held  on  Sunday, 
13th  July  was  very  good  indeed. 

Our  Chairman  welcomed  Fred  and  Mary 
Jones,  also  a  new  St.  Dunstaner,  Charles 
Summers.  We  do  hope  they  enjoyed 
themselves  and  that  we  shall  see  them 
again  at  future  meetings. 

Our  Chairman  was  very  surprised  when 
we  all  sang  Happy  Birthday  to  him. 

Only  one  game  of  dominoes  was  played, 
owing  to  some  members  being  on  holiday 
so  we  thought  we  would  try  bingo.  This  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  and  we  hope  to 
have  more  games  next  month. 


A  beautiful  tea  was  again  put  on  by  the 
ladies  and  the  cakes  were  made  by  Cath 
Androlia  and  everyone  was  thanked  in  the 
usual  manner. 

We  held  a  very  good  meeting  on  Sunday, 
10th  August. 

It  was  so  nice  to  see  Doug  and  Connie 
again,  also,  Betty  Beltley,  but  where  were 
you,  Fred?  Still  supping! 

A  lovely  tea  was  put  on  once  again  by  all 
the  ladies  and  they  were  thanked  in  the 
usual  manner  by  Joe. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  that  Bill  Green  is 
back  home  from  hospital  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  he  and  Hilda  will  continue  to 
improve,  so  that  we  shall  soon  see  them  at 
the  Club  again. 

Everyone  wished  David,  Eddie  and 
Marjorie  "Bon  Voyage"  as  they  were  off  to 
America  and  Canada  for  a  month's  holiday. 

Dominoes  and  bingo  were  played  after 
tea  and  everyone  agreed  how  much  they 
had  enjoyed  themselves  and  the  meeting 
finished  at  6.45  p.m. 
Dates  for  your  diary 
Sunday  5th  October —  Stratford  outing 
Sunday  12th  October  — AGM 
Friday  3rd  October —  Poppy  Dance 
Friday  10th  October  —  Concert  with  John 
Cashmore  &  Company 
Friday  17th  October —  Disco  incorporating 
the  TV  game  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Friday  24th  October  —  Old  Time  Music  Hali 
Friday  31  October  —  Barn  Dance  or  Free 
and  Easy 

All  the  above  Friday  evenings  will  be  held 
at  the  Austin  Branch  of  the  Royal  British 
Legion  and  are  in  aid  of  the  Poppy  Appeal 
Fund. 

The  November  meeting  will  be  one  week 
earlier,  the  2nd  of  the  month.  This  is  to 
enable  members  to  attend  their  own  local 
Festival  of  Remembrance. 

JOAN  CASHMORE, 
BOWLING  Secretary 

As  published  in  the  August  Review  the 
Bowling  Handicap  has  been  postponed 
from  November  in  order  to  leave  more  time 
for  the  Championships.  These  Champion- 
ships will  start  a  week  earlier  than  pub- 
lished in  the  yearly  calendar  of  events  and 
will  run  from  3rd  to  21st  November. 

Bookings  should  be  made  in  the  ordinary 
way. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brett,  of  Saltdean, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Sally 
Michelle,  to  their  son,  David,  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  on  25th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Earwaker,  of 
Southampton,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Denise,  to  their  son,  Michael,  and 
his  wife,  Barbara,  on  10th  July. 

Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Flint,  on  the  birth  of 
his  eleventh  grandchild,  Rebecca  Jane,  to 
his  daughter,  Vicky,  and  her  husband, 
Raymond,  on  25th  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Fensome,  of 
Coventry,  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
grandchild,  Laura  Melissa,  on  26th  July,  to 
their  son  David  and  his  wife,  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Forshaw,  of  Bognor 
Regis,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Shealan 
Robert,  to  their  son,  Robert,  and  his  wife, 
Nicky,  in  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hollamby,  of 
Oldham,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Peter 
James,  to  their  son,  Stephen,  and  his  wife, 
Susan  on  5th  August. 

Mr.  Joseph  Laverty,  of  Downpatrick,  N. 
Ireland,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Catherine  Anne,  on  8th  August,  to  his 
daughter,  Maureen  and  her  husband, 
Charles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lowe,  of  Stubbing- 
ton,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Laura 
Jane,  to  their  daughter,  Christine,  and  her 
husband,  Stuart,  on  22nd  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Newton,  of  Oldham,  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  grand-daughter, 
Heather  Louise,  to  their  daughter,  Diane, 
and  her  husband,  Paul,  on  14th  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Parish,  of  Norwich, 
on  the  birth  of  their  second  grand-daughter, 
to  their  daughter,  Margaret,  and  her 
husband,  Brendan,  on  19th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shea,  of  Hunting- 
don, on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Lucy- 
Ann,  to  their  daughter,  Jane,  and  her 
husband,  on  29th  July. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Read,  of  New  Haw, 
Surrey,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Darren, 
to  their  daughter,  Sheila,  and  her  husband, 
Eric,  on  14th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tibbitt,  of  Folke- 
stone, on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Christine  Susan,  to  their  son,  David,  and  his 
wife,  Janet,  on  30th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wood,  of  Peters- 
field,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Timothy 
Andrew,  to  their  daughter,  Jennifer,  and 
her  husband,  on  6th  May. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Burton,  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  birth  of  another  great 
grandchild,  Ruth  Mary,  on  the  30th  May,  a 
second  daughter  for  their  grand-daughter, 
Susan,  and  her  husband,  Brian. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Clarke,  of  Blackpool, 
on  the  birth  of  their  second  great  grand- 
child, Tiffany  Adele,  on  28th  January. 

Mr.  David  Owen,  of  Liverpool,  on  the 
birth  of  a  great  grandson,  Kirk,  on  9th  July. 

GREAT  GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  E.  Hornsby,  widow  of  the  late  Alfred 
Hornsby,  of  Sheffield,  on  the  birth  of  her 
first  great  great  grandchild,  on  22nd  June. 
Mrs.  Hornsby  has  23  grandchildren  and  37 
great  grandchildren. 

MARRIAGES: 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Arnold,  of  Morton, 
near  Keighley,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
their  daughter,  Beverley,  was  married  to 
Gary  Bancroft,  on  21st  June. 

Mr.  Ray  Benson,  of  Billingshurst,  who 
was  married  to  Yvonne  Saul,  on  7th  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Blacker,  of 
Peacehaven,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
their  daughter,  Lorraine  Anne,  was  married 
to  Robert  Charles  Pope,  on  23rd  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Charity,  of  Willes- 
den,  are  pleased  to  announce  that  their  son, 
Phillip,  was  married  to  Pauline  O'Brien,  on 
2nd  August. 
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MARRIAGES  Continued 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cruse,  of  Newcastle, 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  their 
daughter,  Rosalyn,  was  married  to  Dr. 
Kenneth  Matthewson,  on  23rd  August. 

Mrs.  Joy  Kelk,  of  Rottingdean,  widow  of 
Charles  Kelk,  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
her  daughter,  Susan,  was  married  to  Mr.  D. 
G.Dare,  on  28th  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davies,  of  Llanelli,  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Angela,  to  Philip  Adrain  Davies, 
on  6th  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Parish,  of  Norwich, 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  their  son, 
Graham,  was  married  to  Mary  MacDonald, 
on  16th  August. 

Mr.  Bert  Phillips,  of  Bristol,  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  his  grandson,  Mark,  was 
married  to  Mandy  Flook,  on  19th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Tybinski,  of 
Ipswich,  are  pleased  to  announce  that  their 
daughter,  Ursula,  was  married  to  Graham 
Mott,  on  9th  August. 

SILVER  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Armstrong,  of 
Walthamstow,  who  celebrated  their  Silver 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  9th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Dilks,  of  Bexhill-on- 
Sea,  who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  5th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Harley  who 
celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  27th  August.  The  Harley's 
have  come  from  Zimbabwe  to  settle  in 
England  and  are  living  temporarily  in  Bath. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Turner,  of  Shepper- 
ton,  who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  3rd  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Whitcombe,  of  East- 
bourne, who  celebrated  their  Silver 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  24th  September. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Carr,  of  High 
Wycombe,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  19th  August. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dudley,  of  Croydon, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  20th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  William  Glover,  of  Sutton 
Coldfield,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  3rd  August. 

DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  fienman,  of 
Weybridge,  who  celebrated  their  Diamond 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  21st  August. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 

Mr.  Robert  Dorling,  of  Norwich,  who  has 
won  the  Norfolk  Disabled  Gardeners' 
Trophy  for  the  second  year  running. 

Alex  Cross,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Cross,  of  Birmingham,  who  has 
obtained  a  Second  Class  Honours  Degree  in 
English  from  Oxford  University. 

Rosalyn  Matthewson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Cruse,  of  Newcastle,  who  has  recently 
passed  her  examinations  to  become  a 
Health  Visitor. 

Julie  Brooks,  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Brooks,  of  Saltdean,  who  has  qualified  as  a 
speech  therapist  and  gained  a  Credit  for 
clinical  practice  and  has  obtained  a  post  at 
the  Bedford  Hospital. 

Rosalind  Jones,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter 
Jones,  of  Sheffield,  who  has  passed  three 
'A'  levels,  all  with  grade  A  passes.  Rosalind 
will  now  be  going  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  to  study  modern  languages. 

Ursula  and  Monica,  daughters  of  Mr. 
Michael  Tybinski,  of  Ipswich,  who  have  both 
graduated  recently.  Ursula  obtained  a 
degree  in  combined  Science,  from 
Leicester  University  and  Monica  obtained  a 
degree  Psychology,  from  Reading 
University. 

Stephen,  son  of  Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  of 
Leeds,  who  has  recently  been  appointed 
Senior  Lecturer  at  the  Bath  College  of 
Higher  Education. 

Howard  Wilson,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson 
and  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  of  Cleadon, 
Sunderland,  who  has  recently  graduated 
from  Reading  University  after  gaining  a 
degree  in  Physics  and  Meteorology.  He  will 
soon  take  up  a  position  as  Scientific  Officer 
with  the  Met.  Office  in  Bracknell. 
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Gareth  Catterson,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Sand/ford,  of  Bolton,  who  has 
qualified  at  York  University  as  a  class  one 
engineer,  and  to  Mr.  Sandiford's  daughter, 
Anne,  who  is  a  teacher,  and  has  recently 
organised  an  exhibition  in  Bolton  aimed  at 
increasing  public  understanding  of  local 
ethnic  minority  groups. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sincere  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Beatty,  of 
Ballinamallard,  on  the  death  of  their 
daughter-in-law,  Irene,  who  died  tragically 
in  a  car  accident,  on  25th  August. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bull,  of  Southampton,  on  the 
death  of  his  step-son,  Raymond,  on  3rd 
July. 

In  Memory 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  RoberDow,  of  Chessington, 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dow's  mother,  on  2nd 
July. 

Mrs.  Emily  McClarnan,  of  Blackpool,  on 
the  death  of  her  brother,  in  July,  and  on  the 
death  of  her  sister-in-law. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Palmer,  of 
Downham  Market,  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Palmer's  mother,  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Proffitt,  of  Epsom, 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Proffitt's  sister. 


Mr.  William  Stick/and,  of  Horspath, 
Oxford,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  on  30th 
June. 


It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families 
and  friends. 


Percy  William  Acton,  Royal  Artillery 

Percy  Acton,  of  Halifax,  died  on  8th  July  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Acton  joined  the  Territorial  Army,  in  1934, 
and  was  mobilised  on  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  serving  as  a  Sergeant  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  He 
was  a  prisoner-of-war  in  Singapore,  and  lost  his 
sight  as  a  result  of  privation  and  was  discharged 
from  the  Army  in  1946. 

Mr.  Acton  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1948.  For 
many  years  he  was  employed  as  the  manager  of 
a  scrap-yard  in  Halifax,  also  supervising  demoli- 
tion work  and  later  he  took  employment  with  a 
textile  firm,  until  he  retired  in  1974. 

Mr.  Acton  enjoyed  many  interests.  He  gave 
long  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Far  East 
Prisoner-of-War  Association,  in  his  area,  and  his 
hobbies  included  music,  playing  both  the  organ 
and  saxophone,  his  greenhouse  and  bowling. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Lily  and  four  daughters. 

Leonard  Arnold,  14th  Essex  Regiment 

Leonard  Arnold,  of  Poole,  died  on  2nd  August. 
He  was  87  years  old.  Mr.  Arnold  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  in  May,  1916  and  was  one  of  our 
oldest  surviving  members.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  the  14th  Essex  Regiment  during  the 
First  World  War. 

Mr.  Arnold  undertook  a  period  of  training  in 
telephony,  typing  and  Braille  and  was  a  highly 
efficient  and  valued  member  of  staff,  being  em- 
ployed by  one  company  for  all  his  working  life, 
until  he  retired  in  1952. 


Mr.  Arnold  was  responsible  for  and  pioneered 
a  local  Association  for  the  blind  in 
Wanstead/Woodford  during  1940-41,  which  he 
modelled  on  St.  Dunstan's.  This  successful 
Association  is  still  in  existence  today  and  Mr. 
Arnold  was  its  Chairman  for  seven  years. 

In  earlier  years  Mr.  Arnold  enjoyed  holidaying 
abroad  with  his  wife,  Ethel,  and  was  a  keen 
gardener.  He  also  spent  many  happy  holidays  at 
our  Brighton  Homes  and  enjoyed  attending 
Reunions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  in  1976. 

Mr.  Arnold  leaves  a  widow,  Ethel. 

John  Bailey,  8th  Battalion  Parachute  Regiment 

John  Bailey,  of  Guildford,  died  on  15th  August. 
He  was  55  years  old  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  for  35  years. 

Mr.  Bailey  joined  the  8th  Battalion,  the 
Parachute  Regiment,  in  1942,  and  was  wounded 
in  Germany,  in  1945.  He  trained  at  Church 
Stretton  and  worked  on  inspection  and  packing 
with  the  same  firm  in  Guildford  for  25  years.  The 
Lord  Mayor  presented  Mr.  Bailey  with  a 
commemorative  gold  watch  to  mark  the 
occasion,  but  he  was  subsequently  forced  to 
change  firms,  due  to  work  shortages. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  a  keen  gardener  and  for  many 
years  kept  birds  and  bred  budgerigars.  His  other 
hobbies  included  music  and,  in  later  years,  he 
greatly  enjoyed  travelling  abroad. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Kathleen,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 
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In  Memory 


continued 


James  Bates,  King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry 

James  Henry  Bates,  of  Telford,  died  on  4th 
July.  He  was  81  years  old. 

Mr.  Bates  served  as  a  Private  with  the  King's 
Shropshire  Light  Infantry  from  1918,  until  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  in  1919,  after  he  was 
wounded  at  Cambrai  and  suffered  some  loss  of 
sight.  He  retired  from  employment  as  a  despatch 
worker  in  1964,  and  as  his  sight  continued  to 
deteriorate,  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1976. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  Eva,  and  six  sons. 

James  Brown,  Royal  Engineers 

James  Percy  Brown,  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
Tyne  and  Wear,  died  on  17th  June,  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  Brown  served  as  a  Sapper  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  from  1914  until  1918.  He  suffered  a 
fractured  skull  and  the  loss  of  his  left  eye  as  a 
result  of  a  gunshot  wound  in  1917,  but  despite 
this  he  was  able  to  follow  his  career  as  a  costs 
and  works  accountant  until  he  retired.  However, 
in  later  years  Mr.  Brown  lost  his  remaining  sight 
and  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1969. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Florence,  and  a  daughter, 
Mary. 

John  Cope,  Royal  Air  Force 

John  Thomas  Cope,  of  Coseley,  died  on  27th 
August.  He  was  85  years  old  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  1976. 

Mr.  Cope  served  throughout  the  First  World 
War  in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  was  a  retired 
foundry  worker. 

Mr.  Cope  and  his  wife,  May,  had  seven  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Three  of  his  sons  and  their 
families  live  in  Australia  and  he  kept  in  touch 
with  them  all.  Sadly,  Mrs.  Cope  died  in  March 
this  year  and  Mr.  Cope  went  to  live  with  his 
daughter,  Joan,  and  her  family,  who  cared  for 
him  devotedly. 

Robert  Croyman,  Durham  Light  Infantry 

Robert  Henry  Croyman,  of  Atherstone, 
Warwickshire,  died  suddenly  on  18th  June.  He 
was  61  years  old. 

Mr.  Croyman  served  as  a  Sergeant  in  the 
Durham  Light  Infantry  from  1939  until  1944,  and 
lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  a  gunshot  wound.  He 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1952,  at  which  time  he  was 
working  as  a  settlement  officer  for  the  RNIB.  He 
subsequently  took  up  shop-keeping  and  five 
years  later  went  into  industry.  In  1962  he  became 
a  technical  officer  with  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  he  later  became  the 
blind    persons    re-settlement    officer    for    the 


Ministry  of  Labour.  Mr.  Croyman  did  excellent 
work  in  this  field  and  in  1978  was  promoted  to 
senior  disablement  re-settlement  officer  for 
Coventry  and  Warwickshire,  while  remaining  in 
charge  of  the  blind  persons  re-settlement  service 
in  the  West  Midlands. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Croyman  was  very  active  in  a  voluntary 
capacity  as  he  was  involved  with  many  local 
committees  for  the  disabled. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Deirdre,  and  six  children. 

Sidney  Hebditch,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 

Sidney  Motzart  Hebditch,  formerly  of  Hornsey, 
latterly  resident  in  Pearson  House,  died  on  12th 
August.  He  was  82  years  old  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Hebditch  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  during  the  First  World  War. 
His  vision  was  affected  by  mustard  gas  in  1918, 
and  after  repatriation  he  was  hospitalised  for  six 
months  before  being  discharged  from  the  Army. 
Unfortunately,  his  wife,  Rosa,  died  in  1978 
after  more  than  50  years  of  happy  marriage  and 
his  daughter,  Mary,  also  died  in  1978.  Although 
Mr.  Hebditch  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his 
family,  as  his  health  was  deteriorating  he 
became  a  permanent  resident  in  Pearson  House 
in  1979.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  Matron 
Hallett  and  her  staff  and  many  fellow  St. 
Dunstaners. 
He  leaves  a  daughter,  Tessa,  and  a  son,  John. 

William  James,  77th  Welsh  Regiment 

William  John  James,  of  Cardiff,  died  in  hospi- 
tal on  27th  July.  He  was  59  years  old. 

Mr.  James  served  as  a  Gunner  with  the  77th 
Welsh  Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery,  from  1941  until 
1964.  He  was  a  Japanese  prisoner-of-war  for 
three  and  a  half  years  and  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in 
April,  1980,  having  already  spent  two  years  in 
Rookwood  hospital  after  suffering  a  severe 
stroke. 

Mr.  James  was  very  brave  in  facing  up  to  his 
disabilities  and  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
hospital  staff  and  patients.  As  well  as  visits  from 
his  family,  he  had  regular  contact  with  old 
friends  from  his  days  as  a  player  with  the  Cardiff 
City  Football  Club.  Mr.  James'  funeral  service 
was  attended  by  St.  Dunstaner  Ray  Yabsley  who 
had  been  a  prisoner-of-war  with  Mr.  James. 

He  leaves  a  son  and  daughter. 

John  Jones,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery 

John  Ewart  Jones,  of  Tipton,  Staffordshire, 

died  on  30th  July.  He  was  83  years  old  and  had 

been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1971. 

Mr.   Jones   served  with   the  Royal   Garrison 

Artillery  during  the  First  World  War  and  suffered 

injuries  to  both  eyes.  In  civilian  life  he  had  been  a 

metallurgist. 
Tragically,  in  1940,  Mr.  Jones'  wife,  son  and 

brother  were   killed   during   an   air   raid  while 
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attending  a  wedding  reception  with  his  family, 
many  of  whom  were  injured.  This,  together  with 
his  war  injuries,  affected  Mr.  Jones'  health,  but 
he  was  well  cared  for  by  his  daughters  and 
grand-daughter. 

Mr.  Jones  enjoyed  taking  part  in  his  local  blind 
club's  activities  and  always  looked  forward  to 
holidays  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  Unfortunately,  his 
health  deteriorated  and  he  was  admitted  to 
hospital  in  June  and  ultimately  to  a  residential 
nursing  home,  where  he  died. 

He  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Doris  Howes 
and  Mrs.  Irene  Rudge. 


Horatio  Langton,  Suffolk  Regiment 

Horatio  Herbert  Langton,  of  Bottesford,  died 
on  30th  August.  He  was  71  years  old. 

Mr.  Langton  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Suffolk 
Regiment  throughout  the  Second  World  War 
and  during  captivity  as  a  Far  East  prisoner-of-war 
suffered  considerable  deprivation. 

After  a  period  of  industrial  training,  Mr. 
Langton  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1949  and  was  a 
highly  efficient  and  valued  employee  until  he 
retired  in  1971.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langton  would  have 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 
next  year.  He  enjoyed  attending  Reunions  and 
visiting  Ovingdean  and  he  was  a  keen  gardener. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Langton's  health  deterior- 
ated during  the  year  and  his  daughter,  Janet, 
gave  Mrs.  Langton  invaluable  help  in  caring  for 
him. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Pearl,  and  eight  children. 


Maurice  Linacre,  Royal  Navy 

Mauric  Linacre,  of  Wallasey,  Merseyside,  died 
on  28th  August.  He  was  60  years  old. 

Mr.  Linacre  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  from 
1937  until  1947  and  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1954. 
He  trained  in  industry  and  worked  for  Austin's  in 
Birmingham  and  then  joined  Vauxhall  Motors,  at 
Ellesmere  Port,  where  he  remained  for  10  years 
working  on  different  kinds  of  assembly.  He  was  a 
cheerful  and  conscientious  worker  and  took 
pride  in  his  achievements  and  he  was  highly 
regarded  by  his  colleagues  and  employers. 

At  home  he  was  a  good  carpenter  and  a  D.I.Y. 
enthusiast,  making  furniture  and  undertaking 
repairs  and  improvements  to  the  house  when- 
ever possible.  He  suffered  from  recurrent  ill- 
health  throughout  his  career  and,  sadly,  was 
only  able  to  enjoy  one  year  of  retirement. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Evelyn,  and  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


Patrick  Murphy,  Royal  Engineers 

Patrick  Murphy  died  at  Pearson  House,  on  12th 
August.  He  was  85  years  old. 


Mr.  Murphy  served  as  a  sapper  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  during  the  First  World  War.  He  was 
admitted  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1949,  but  happily  his 
sight  improved  and  it  was  not  until  1966  that  he 
became  a  St.  Dunstaner. 

Mr.  Murphy  lived  in  Dublin,  but  in  1968 
became  a  permanent  resident  at  Pearson  House, 
where  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 


Daniel  Petherick,  Royal  Navy 

Daniel  Richard  Alumby  Petherick,  of  Keighley, 
died  on  28th  August.  He  was  79  years  old. 

Mr.  Petherick  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  from 
1936  until  he  was  discharged  in  1945  and  was 
wounded  in  the  Baltic  in  1943.  He  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1971. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petherick  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  in  1976  and  as  he  was  a 
countryman  at  heart,  Mr.  Petherick  derived  much 
pleasure  when  he  moved,  four  years  ago,  to  a 
bungalow  overlooking  the  Yorkshire  Dales 
where  he  was  able  to  continue  with  his  hobby  of 
gardening. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mary  and  four  children. 


Albert  Spencer,  Royal  Navy  and  Gordon 
Highlanders 

Albert  James  Spencer,  of  Gillingham,  died  in 
hospital  on  1 5th  August.  He  was  74  years  old. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since 
1952,  following  two  years  on  active  service 
during  the  Second  World  War,  as  a  Private  in  the 
Gordon  Highlanders. 

Prior  to  the  War,  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  a 
regular  in  the  Royal  Navy,  for  12  years,  and 
reached  the  rank  of  Petty  Officer  Cook.  He 
subsequently  became  a  shop-keeper,  but 
disposed  of  his  business  when  he  enlisted. 

Since  his  wife,  Gertrude,  died  in  1978,  Mr. 
Spencer  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his 
daughter,  Joyce,  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  leaves  a  son  and  two  daughters. 


Joseph  Wolsey,  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers 

Joseph    Wolsey,    of    Belfast,    died    on    13th 
August.  He  was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  Wolsey  served  with  the  Royal  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers  from  1915  until  he  was  discharged  in 
1918,  with  the  rank  of  Sergeant.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Ypres,  losing  his  right  eye  and 
forearm.  He  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1978  but  due 
to  ill-health  was  never  able  to  visit  St.  Dunstan's. 
He  was  a  keen  gardener  and  took  a  lively  interest 
in  everything  in  his  locality. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  Miriam,  and  six  children. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


The  Marquis  of  Normanby 

On  the  2nd  October,  St.  Dunstan's  Council  regretfully  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  C.B.E.,  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
but  at  the  same  time  agreed  unanimously  that  he  should  be  invited  to 
become  a  Vice-President.  All  his  friends  will  be  delighted  that  he  has 
accepted  and  in  this  way  will  continue  his  long  association  with  St. 
Dunstan's. 

Lord  Normanby's  position  in  St.  Dunstan's  is  unique.  He  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  early  in  the  Second  World  War  and,  finding  there  were 
several  blinded  soldiers  in  the  camp  where  he  was,  he  decided  to  help  them. 
He  taught  himself  Braille  and  in  turn  taught  the  blinded  men.  He  persuaded 
the  Germans  to  bring  all  the  blind  to  one  camp  and  there  he  ran  a  most 
successful  school,  which  had  at  one  time  between  20  and  30  members.  The 
work  of  this  group  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  Lord  Fraser,  who  was  in 
touch  with  them  throughout.  Lord  Normanby  was  made  an  Honorary 
Member  of  St.  Dunstan's  while  still  in  Germany  and,  after  repatriation  with 
the  men  he  had  served  so  well,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  our  Council  in 
1 944.  He  had  previously  been  awarded  the  Military  M.B.E.  for  his  wonderful 
work  in  the  German  camps.  In  1974  he  was  awarded  the  C.B.E.  for  his 
services  to  King's  College  Hospital. 

Lord  Normanby's  personal  care,  inspiration  and  practical  teaching  did 
much  to  enable  those  St.  Dunstaners  who  were  pupils  at  his  school  in 
Germany  nearly  40  years  ago  to  lead  happy  and  successful  lives.  All  of  us  at 
St.  Dunstan's  share  their  admiration  for  the  man  who  became  their  special 
wartime  leader  and  friend  and  we  greatly  appreciate  his  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  Council  during  his  very  many  years  of  peacetime  service. 

Eric  Boulter 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  readers  that  Eric  Boulter,  C.B.E.,  has  been 
elected  to  our  Council.  That  means  that  we  have  another  St.  Dunstaner 
member  and  one  with  valuable  experience  of  blinded  people  throughout  the 
world.  Much  of  his  working  life  was  spent  with  the  American  organisation 
now  known  as  Helen  Keller  International  Inc.  and  he  has  recently  retired  after 
some  eight  years  as  Director-General  of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  His  wide  interests  and  contacts  in  many  countries  will  help  to  maintain 
St.  Dunstan's  name  overseas  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  him  and  Mary 
regularly. 


£>h 
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IAN  FRASER  &  PEARSON  HOUSE 
SPORT  AND  RECREATIONAL 
AMENITIES  &  PROGRAMME 


NOTE:   This  will  remain  unchanged  for  the  next  two  months.  Any  changes  will  be 
promulgated  in  the  January  Review. 

SWIMMING  POOL 

Monday 

1030—  1215    St.  Dunstaners.  (On  application  to  Lounge  Desk  by  1030) 

1400  —  1715    St.  Dunstaners  and  relatedfamily  plus  two  guests.  Off  duty  Staff. 

Tuesday 

1030  —  1215    St.  Dunstaners.  (On  application  to  Lounge  Desk  by  1030) 

1400  —  1715    St.  Dunstaners  and  relatedfamily  plus  two  guests.  Off  duty  Staff. 

Wednesday 

1030  —  1215  St.  Dunstaners.  (On  application  to  the  Lounge  Desk.) 

1400—  1715  St.  Dunstaners  and  related  family.  Off  duty  Staff. 

1900  —  2030  Hove  and  Portslade  Care  Group  for  the  Blind. 

Thursday 

0930  —  1000  Royal  Alexandra  Children's  Hospital.  Spastic  Therapy  Group. 

1030—  1215  St.  Dunstaners.  (On  application  to  the  Lounge  Desk  by  1030). 

1400  —  1715  St.  Dunstaners  and  relatedfamily  plus  two  guests.  Off  duty  Staff. 

1900  —  2030  Beginners  Class  for  all  plus  free  swim. 

Friday 

1030—  1215    St.  Dunstaners.  (On  application  to  Lounge  Desk  by  1030.) 

1400  —  1715     St.  Dunstaners  and  relatedfamily  plus  two  guests.  Off  duty  Staff. 

Saturday  &  Sunday 

1430  —  1545    Off  duty  Staff  and  own  immediate  family  plus  two  guests. 

1600  —  1715    St.  Dunstaners  and  relatedfamily  plus  two  guests. 

NOTES 

1 .  Any  St.  Dunstaner  or  member  of  Staff  who  wishes  to  extend  their  number  of  invited  guests 
beyond  that  as  stated,  should  contact  Sports  Officer  who  will  represent  the  request  to  Dr. 
Stilwell,  Administrator. 

2.  Any  alterations  to  times  or  conditions  of  use  at  short  notice  will  be  announced  in  Dining 
Room.  Local  residents  intending  using  the  Pool  are  advised  to  telephone  and  confirm  that 
the  Pool  is  usable. 

3.  Any  St.  Dunstan's  organised  group  i.e.  Physiotherapy  Reunion,  Radio  Hams  etc.  who  wish 
to  organise  special  swimming  times  during  their  weekend  reunion  because  their  members 
are  not  able  to  attend  the  normal  periods,  should  contact  the  Sports  Office  giving  as  much 
advanced  warning  as  possible  so  that  Bath  Staff  and  times  can  be  rearranged  for  the 
occasion. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  following  recreations  are  available  and  are  arranged  depending  on  response.  DARTS, 
BOWLS,  SKITTLES,  RIFLE  SHOOTING,  ARCHERY,  TEN  PIN  BOWLING.  There  are  also  annual 
outdoor  recreations  organised  on  a  larger  and  more  competitive  basis  which  are  usually 
printed  in  the  St.  Dunstan's  annual  Calendar  of  Events,  plus  the  recreations  as  organised  by 
the  Brighton  Sports  and  Social  Club  if  you  area  member.  If  you  wish  to  take  part  in  any  of  the 


major  competitions  as  organised  by  St.  Dunstan's,  you  should  in  the  first  instance  write  or 
contact  the  organiser  of  that  event  stating  you  wish  to  enter.  If  you  need  to  be  accommodated 
for  the  event  you  are  responsible  for  booking  your  own  accommodation  through  the  booking 
agency  at  H.Q.  you  are  reminded  that  which  ever  you  do  first,  they  have  both  have  to  be  done 
separately. 


PROVISION  AND  BUYING  OF  SPORT  &  RECREATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

St.  Dunstan's  provides  a  percentage  grant  toward  the  purchasing  of  certain  Sport, 
Recreational  or  Hobby  equipment.  You  are  advised  to  contact  your  Welfare  Visitor  for  further 
details  prior  to  buying  what  you  may  need  to  pursue  a  particular  Sport  or  Hobby.  Advice  on 
Sport  and  Recreational  equipment  may  be  had  from  Sports  Officer. 

ARCHERY  All  equipment  for  beginners  is  supplied  at  I.F.H.  Do  not  buy  any  equipment  unless 
you  are  satisfied  that  you  are  going  to  continue  with  the  sport  on  a  more  serious  note.  Check 
with  the  Archery  Coach  that  there  is  a  Club  near  your  home  area  that  will  accept  you  as  a 
member.  In  any  case  you  should  in  the  first  instance  join  the  St.  Dunstaners  Archers  which  is 
in  the  process  of  being  established,  further  details  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  N.  Perry.  22  Church 
Ave.,  Humberston,  Grimsby,  S.  Humberside. 

SWIMMING  You  are  advised  to  make  as  much  use  of  the  pool  as  you  can  whilst  at  I.F.H.  In  the 
interests  of  hygiene  you  should  bring  your  own  costume.  Where  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 
health  problems  that  may  be  aggravated  by  the  chemical  content  of  the  pool  water,  you  are 
advised  to  see  the  Doctor.  If  you  cannot  swim  and  wish  to  learn  you  should  attend  the 
beginners  classes  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 

BOWLS  All  woods  for  beginners  and  ordinary  practice  are  available  in  the  Bowling  Rink. 
Again  do  not  buy  expensive  equipment  until  you  are  satisfied  that  you  are  going  to  pursue  the 
sport  more  seriously.  The  only  equipment  you  need  to  begin  with  is  a  pair  of  gym  shoes  or 
indeed  any  soft  soled  type  of  slipper  without  a  heel,  i.e.  the  heel  and  sole  must  be  level  without 
a  step.  You  are  not  allowed  on  the  bowling  carpet  in  stocking  feet.  In  order  to  be  considered  for 
selection  for  the  more  major  tournaments  you  are  advised  to  take  part  in  as  many  St. 
Dunstan's  Tournaments  as  possible  and,if  you  are  a  Brighton  Club  member,  play  in  as  many 
of  their  matches  as  possible  in  order  to  get  some  outdoor  green  experience.  Further 
tournaments  run  on  a  handicap  basis  are  organised  by  Mr.  Micky  Robinson  so  take  the 
advantage  of  as  many  of  these  as  possible.  Most  areas  have  bowling  clubs  many  of  whom  are 
more  than  willing  to  integrate  visually  handicapped  bowlers,  so  make  enquiries  in  your  own 
area  and  where  possible  join  your  local  club. 

Finally  any  queries  on  sport  or  recreation  please  contact  Sports  Officer  in  first  instance. 

J.CARNOCHAN 
Sports  Officer 


The  following  is  a  list  of  long  established  sports  and  recreations  with  the  organiser  or 
secretary  from  whom  further  information  may  be  had  on  application. 


Sea  Angling 

Sports  Organiser 

IFH 

Archery 

Mr.  N.  Perry 

via 

HQ 

Athletics 

Sports  Organiser 

IFH 

Bowls 

Sports  Organiser 

IFH 

Bridge 

Mr.  H.  Meleson 

via 

HQ 

Chess 

Escorts  Office 

IFH 

Radio  Hams 

Mr.  E.John 

via 

HQ 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Brighton  St.  Dunstans  Sports  &  Social  C 

ub  o 

activities  for  their 

members  as  follows. 

Angling 

Mr.  J.  Simpson 

via 

IFH 

Bowls 

Mr.  W.  Davies 

via 

IFH 

Bridge 

Mr.  R.  Fullard 

via 

IFH 

Sports  in  General 

Mr.  W.Phillips. 

via 

IFH 

LETTERS  TO 
THE  EDITOR 

From:  Frank  Hamilton, 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 

Manchester. 

About  seven  months  ago, 
you  mentioned  in  the  Review 
that  I  was  setting  up  an 
organisation  to  sell  paint  on 
behalf  of  a  charity,  Lifeline, 
and  I  thought  my  fellow  St. 
Dunstaners  would  like  to 
know  what  has  transpired 
since  then. 

We  began  in  January  of 
this  year  and  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  venture,  we  have 
achieved  sales  of  £7,850.00 
and  net  profit  of  £1 ,252.42,  or 
16%  on  turnover.  On  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  and  of  the 
clients  whom  we  are  privi- 
leged to  help,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  everyone  who  has 
supported  us. 

Unfortunately,  in  these 
days  of  inflation,  price  rises 
are  inevitable  —  but  they  do 
not  always  have  to  be  passed 
on  in  full  to  the  customer. 
Our  prices  are  virtually 
unchanged  from  when  we 
started,  despite  two  price 
increases  from  the  manu- 
facturers. We  have  been  able 
to  do  this  by  increasing  the 
discount  which  we  offer, 
from  45%  to  an  average  of 
50%. 

It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to 
buy  British  and  to  buy  the 
best  —  but  only  to  pay  half 
price  for  it,  especially  if  you 
know  that  16p  of  every 
pound  that  you  spend  goes 
to  charity. 

BRIDGE 

St.  Dunstaners  wishing  to 
participate  in  the  Bridge 
instruction  Weekend,  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  on  13th  —  14th 


December,  please  contact 
Harry  Meleson  at  Head- 
quarters, 191  Old  Maryle- 
bone  Road.  Individuals 
should  arrange  their  own 
accommodation  for  the 
weekend  with  Miss  Bridger, 
Welfare  Department, 

Headquarters. 


FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN'S 

POSTBAG 

From:  J.  Blagrave-Ellis, 

Southampton 

Having  been  so  long  and 
comparatively  recently  away 
from  England  we  are  in  some 
respects  still  lagging  behind 
the  times  so  far  as  what  is 
now  available  in  the  way  of 
radios,  etc.,  and  I  have  only 
recently  come  across  the 
midget  radios  which  can  be 
put  in  any  pocket  and  held  in 
the  palm  of  one's  hand. 
Actually,  I  believe  they  have 
been  available  for  some 
length  of  time  and  probably 
they  are  already  familiar  to 
most  St.  Dunstaners.  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  both  at 
the  low  price  and  the  good 
reception  given  both  with 
and  without  use  of  an  ear- 
phone and  I  am  sure  that 
every  St.  Dunstaner  would 
find  one  as  valuable  and  in 
fact  as  indispensible  as  I  do. 
But  it  may  well  be  that  as  I 
indicated,  I  am  well  behind 
the  times  and  these  radios 
are  well  known  to,  and  in  use 
by,  all  St.  Dunstaners 
already. 


TURN  IT  OFF! 

Remember  to  turn  off  the 
cold  water  at  the  main  stop- 
cock and  leave  all  cold  taps 
open,  if  you  go  away  from 
home  this  winter  and  want  to 
avoid  having  burst  water 
pipes. 
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The  Muffies  had  a  grand  time  at  their  mini 
Reunion,  from  15th  to  30th  September.  The 
weather  gods  must  have  known  that  it 
would  be  a  busy  time  for  us  as  the  weather 
turned  out  to  be  a  blue  print  of  last  year  — 
lovely  warm  sunny  days,  which  put  us  all  in 
high  spirits  and  raring  to  go. 

A  sherry,  followed  by  a  very  nice  wel- 
coming dinner,  started  the  Reunion  on  its 
way  and  we  were  very  pleased  to  have  Mrs. 
Avison  and  Mrs.  Stilwell  as  our  guests  at 
the  dinner  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  be 
seeing  more  of  them  in  the  near  future.  Our 
thanks  to  the  cook  for  a  delicious  meal. 

The  following  morning  we  visited 
Littlington  Gardens  and  after  a  lengthy 
browse  round  we  made  our  way  to  the 
Plough  and  Harrow  where  we  had  a  first 
class  ploughman's  lunch  and  a  drop  of  the 
good  stuff,  you  know,  the  real  ale.  Feeling 
well  fortified  we  went  off  to  Michelham 
Priory,  where  we  were  introduced  to  our 
guide  who  took  us  on  a  grand  tour;  our 
sincere  thanks  to  him  for  the  excellent  way 
he  told  us  about  the  history  of  the  Priory 
and  for  answering  all  our  questions. 

Saturday  was  our  big  day  out.  At  8  o'clock 
sharp  we  set  off  for  Wapping  police  station. 
Now  don't  get  any  ideas,  for  we  have 
always  been  good  boys,  tch!  tch!  We  were 
shown  round  the  police  station  and  intro- 
duced to  three  fine  fellows,  police 
constables  Gordon,  Wood  and  Parfitt,  who 
took  us  on  a  superb  trip  on  the  Thames,  in 
their  police  launch.  To  board  the  launch  we 
had  to  go  down  what  seemed  to  Wally  and  I 
like  hundreds  of  metal  steps,  but  with  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  guiding  us  we  made  it 


DEAF  BLIND 
REUNION 

by 

Ron  Ellis 


Wally  Thomas  aboard  the  police  launch. 

safely  aboard.  We  nudged  slowly  out 
across  the  calm  river  into  lovely  sunshine 
and  we  all  felt  like  bursting  into  song,  you 
know  the  one  'Sailing  Down  The  River  On  A 
Sunny  Afternoon'. 

During  the  trip  the  constables  told  us 
where  we  were  and  what  bridges  we  were 
going  under  and  about  some  of  the 
experiences  they  have  had  while  on  duty  in 
the  police  force,  and  some  were  pretty 
grisly.  It  certainly  gave  us  some  idea  of 
what  the  men  have  to  go  through,  it 
certainly  is  not  just  sailng  down  the  river,  it 
is  hard  and  tough  work.  On  the  return 
journey  Wally  and  I  were  given  the  honour 
of  taking  over  the  wheel,  but  not  to  worry, 
the  strong  hand  of  the  pilot  was  hovering 
over  our  hands.  The  whole  trip  can  be 
described  in  one  word:  superb.  During  the 
tour  and  boat  trip  our  two  dear  friends  were 
with  us,  Mrs.  Phyl  Bicknell,  who  has  now 
retired  from  Scotland  Yard  and  Peggy 
Prinsen,  who  still  works  there.  Wally  and  I 
and  our  escorts  thank  them  all  for  their 
kindness  and  understanding,  they  are  all 
like  their  fellow  comrades  at  Scotland  Yard, 
a  great  lot  of  people  and  we  wish  them 
good  luck. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  visited  Matron 
Hallett.  We  all  look  forward  to  this  as  it  is 
always  so  nice  to  have  a  pow-wow  with  her 
and  the  staff,  while  having  coffee  and 
sherry  and  to  walk  round  her  lovely  roses. 
Thank  you  Matron  for  a  very  pleasant 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Dial 
Post  Craft  Centre,  which  is  about  12  miles 
north  of  Worthing.  It  is  a  pretty  little  village 
and  the  local  crafts  were  displayed  in  the 


Ron  Ellis  dreaming  dreams,  —  photo  John  Barrow. 


village  hall  and  were  being  sold  in  aid  of  the 
hall's  roof.  We  had  a  look  round  and  of 
course  made  one  or  two  purchases  as  the 
crafts  were  of  high  quality.  Many  thanks  to 
the  ladies  there  for  their  kindness  and  help. 
Now  feeling  a  little  weary,  we  returned  to 
Ian  Fraser  House  to  put  our  feet  up  and  to 
give  our  escorts'  fingers  a  rest,  for  they  had 
been  flat  out  for  the  last  three  days. 

Monday  was  our  final  day  and  we  went  to 
Bognor  Regis.  We  spent  a  very  interesting 
morning  at  LEC  Refrigeration.  We  were 
introduced  to  Mr.  Adrian  Siegenthaler, 
M.B.I.M.,  who  took  us  round  the  showroom 
and  let  us  inspect  the  different  types  of 
freezers.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Siegenthaler  took 
us  over  the  company  airstrip,  where  two 
planes  were  in  the  hanger;  one  was  a  twin 
engine  Piper,  the  executive,  the  other  a 
single  engine  Piper,  the  private  plane.  After 
touching  the  planes  we  went  to  meet  Mr. 
David  Purley,  son  of  Mr.  C.R.  Purley, 
Chairman  andJoint  Managing  Director  of 
LEC,  who  took  us  to  a  large  workshop 
adjoining  the  hanger  and  proudly  showed 
us  his  two  racing  cars.  They  were  two 
beauties.  Now  I  do  not  know  much  about 
these  cars,  but  Wally  and  I  intended  to  find 
out.  By  the  time  we  had  run  our  hands  over 
them  we  looked  like  a  couple  of  track  side 
mechanics,    but    then    came    the    great 


moment.  Mr.  Purley  asked  us  if  we  would 
like  to  sit  in  them.  It  was  a  dream  come  true: 
to  sit  in  a  car  that  will  travel  nearly  200  miles 
an  hour.  Great!  Alas,  I  found  out thatto  sit  in 
them  comfortably  you  have  to  have  a  figure 
like  Twiggy!  However,  it  was  a  wonderful 
feeling.  Our  sincere  thanks  to  David  and  Mr. 
Greig  Field  for  all  the  information,  kindness 
and  understanding  they  showed  us;  we 
feel  that  we  have  made  some  good  friends. 

That  afternoon  we  had  tea  with  the 
welfare  staff,  Miss  Mosley,  Miss  Lord  and 
Mr.  Wills.  It  was  great  to  meet  them  and 
have  a  pow-wow.  We  write  letters  to  them, 
but  there  is  nothing  like  meeting  each  other 
and  it  was  good  to  see  Mr.  Wills  looking  so 
well.  Wally  and  I  and  our  escorts  thank  you 
for  coming  down  to  Brighton  to  see  us. 

A  wonderful  Reunion  came  to  the  end 
with  a  first  class  farewell  dinner  at  the  Eaton 
Restaurant,  with  Matrons  Pass  and  Hallett, 
Mr.  Wills,  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Mrs.  Pugh  and  our 
guest  this  year  was  Miss  Jean  Allison.  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  her  again.  Mr. 
Wills  and  Dr.  Stilwell  both  gave  a  short 
speech  and  Wally  voiced  our  sincere  thanks 
and  so  ended  another,  not  to  be  forgotten, 
Reunion.  Our  thanks  too  to  Mrs.  Pugh  for  all 
the  hard  work  she  has  done  and  now  for  me 
it  is  nose  to  the  grind  stone  on  the  vegetable 
patch. 


THE  HANDLESS  REUNION 
1980 


by  Peggie  Brett 


Tommy  Gaygan  operating  the  talking  dock 


On  September  18th  Ian  Fraser  House 
extended  its  annual  welcome  to  the  Handy 
Andies,  who,  with  the  instinct  of  homing 
pigeons,  arrived  on  the  5th  floor  in  time  for 
sherry,  and  the  kind  of  dinner  our  catering 
department  excels  at  providing. 

Completing  the  party  at  one  long  flower- 
decked  table  were,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stilwell, 
Matron  Pass,  Mrs.  Maw,  Mrs.  Pugh,  Peter 
the  orderly,  and  special  guest  -  ex-Matron, 
Mrs.  Blackford. 

This  year  a  new  Handy  Andy  was  with  us. 
Venancio,  sadly,  lost  hands  and  sight 
during  the  fighting  in  what  was  then 
Rhodesia. .  .welcome,  "Vince"! 

As  we  enjoyed  the  good  food  and  wine, 
and  the  pleasure  of  just  being  together,  it 
was  hard  to  believe  another  year  had 
passed. 

On  Friday  at  9.30  a.m.  we  left  by  coach  for 
Petworth  House.  This  great  stone  mansion 
towers  above  the  ancient  town  of  Petworth. 
It  was  originally  a  stronghold  of  the  Percy 
family,  but  in  1682  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset.  It  was  rebuilt 
between  1688  and  1696  by  the  6th  Duke.  In 
1750,  it  passed  to  his  grandson,  Charles 
Wyndham,  grandfather  of  the  first  Lord 
Leconfield,  but  in  1947  the  house,  and  738 
acres  of  parkland,  landscaped  by  the 
famous  Capability  Brown,  were  given  by 


the  third  Lord  Leconfield  to  the  National 
Trust.  Today,  herds  of  deer  still  graze  the 
park,  indicating,  by  their  choice  of  pasture 
each  day,  the  warmest  spots  available. 

Our  guides  through  the  ground  floor 
rooms  of  the  house  were  Mr.  Webb,  whose 
quietly  informal  manner  made  for  easy 
listening,  and  Mr.  Mason  -for  many  years 
Master  Carpenter  to  Petworth 
House -whose  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
beautiful  carvings  and  furniture  inspired 
our  own  appreciation. 

A  ploughman's  lunch  at  the  Selsey  Arms 
was  followed  by  a  leisurely  drive  through 
autumn  sunshine,  to  wind  up  at  the  unique 
Chalkpits  Industrial  History  Museum, 
Amberley. 

Here,  after  a  brief  introductory  film,  we 
wandered  once  more  into  the  past,  coming 
across  such  things  as  a  19th  century 
cobbler's  shop,  an  authentic  smithy,  and  a 
nostalgic  collection  of  wirelesses,  going 
back  to  those  first  crystal  sets. .  .very  dating 
for  those  of  us  who  clearly  remembered 
using  them! 

By  now  we  were  ready  to  enjoy  a  picnic 
tea  on  the  rustic  tables  and  benches 
provided,  but  were  slightly  apprehensive 
when  told  that  all  the  cakes  had  been  baked, 
as  a  first  attempt,  by  St.  Dunstan's  trainee- 
cook,  Albert  Pollitt!  Fortunately  our  fears 


Above:  Bill  Griffiths  co-operates  in  the  first 
experiments  to  see  if  the  hand/ess  St. 
Dunstaners  can  take  part  in  archery. 


were  groundless,  the  cakes  being 
reminiscent  of  Mum's  best.  .  .go  up  top, 
Albert! 

Teatime  was  enlivened  by  an  impromptu 
cabaret  performed  by  a  drowsy  ginger  cat, 
and  a  small,  but  exceedingly  amorous, 
cockerel.  Censorship  forbids  a  detailed 
description  of  this  entertainment,  but  it  was 
certainly  mind-broadening! 

That  evening,  in  the  Winter  Garden,  we 
were  happy,  to  relax,  listening  to  the  music 
of  Cliff  Gibbon's  Trio,  but  occasionally 
brought  to  life  by  Cliff's  irrepressible 
Norah! 

Scotland  Yard 

Saturday  brought  us  to  even  more 
startling  life,  for  our  coach  left  for  London  at 
7.30  a.m.!  On  arrival,  the  dear  boys  were 
admitted  to  the  hallowed  corridors  of 
Scotland  Yard,  no  less.  Where  they  visited 
such  departments  as  "Drugs", 
"Fingerprints"  and  the  "Information 
Room",  where,  not  only  traffic  control  is 
handled,  but  all  999  emergency  calls  for 

Below:  Ted  Miller,  Dick  Brett,  Norman  French 
and  Wa/ly  Lethbridge  in  informal  technical 
discussion. 


During  the  discussion  session  on  Monday,  Tommy  Gaygan  talks  with  Mr.  Weisblatt,  St.  Dunstan's 
Secretary.  Also  in  the  picture  are  David  Bell  and  Bill  Griffiths. 


that  busiest  of  all  "patches"  are  dealt  with. 
It  seems  that  here,  even  our  husbands' 
active  tongues  were  silenced! 

Warmest  thanks  must  go  to  Mrs.  Peggy 
Prinsen,  the  guide,  and  organiser  of  the 
arrangements  for  this  visit,  and  also  to  Mrs. 
Bicknell -"Bicky"- whose  long  association 
with  the  Metropolitan  Police  enabled  her  to 
pull  the  necessary  strings  to  bring  it  about. 

A  ploughman's  lunch  at  the  Cardinal 
public  house,  was  followed  by  a  smooth 
journey  home  with  our  old  friend,  Felix,  at 
the  wheel  -  and  we  never  once  got  lost! 

A  pleasant  dinner  at  the  Plough, 
Rottingdean,  rounded  off  the  day. .  .and  our 
figures! 


Bowls 

Sunday  morning  brought  a  "Mr.  and 
Mrs."  bowls  tournament -a  knockout,  in 
every  sense!  After  some  pretty  nifty  all 
round  play,  the  final  became  a  war  of 
nerves  -  Gaygans  v.  Bretts,  the  rub  of  the 
green  finally  favouring  the  latter. 


At  5  o'clock  we  embarked  upon  the 
"Dacre  Special"- with  Elizabeth  herself  in 
command.  This  year  we  found  ourselves 
guests  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Bunn,  at  Hickstead.  Drinks  were  served  to 
us  on  the  kind  of  lawn  we  dream  of 
cultivating,  and  we  were  encouraged  to 
explore  the  garden,  who's  old  world  beauty 
had  gracefully  accepted  the  more 
contemporary  touches  of  swimming  pool 
and  barbecue  area. 


Sir  Michael  Ansell 

Later,  indoors,  we  were  delighted  by  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Michael  Ansell.  Mr.  Bunn  then 
gave  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  Hickstead 
show  jumping  course,  with  many 
exchanges  between  himself  and  Sir 
Michael,  who  was  evidently  very  much  on 
home  ground! 

From  Hickstead  we  drove  to  Tottington 
Manor  Hotel  for  dinner,  where  the  candle 
light  was  almost  outdone  by  a  spectacular 
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G wen  Obern  speaking  at  the  Reunion  Dinner. 

display   of   lightning   beyond   the   leaded 
window  panes. 

Sir  Michael  was  present,  with  us,  and 
gave  a  heart-warming  speech  at  the  end  of 
the  meal.  It  was  obvious  he  came,  not  only 
as  our  President,  but  also  as  our  friend. 


Discussions 

On  Monday  both  morning  and  afternoon 
were  taken  up,  for  the  men,  by  domestic 
and  technical  discussions,  and  for  the 
wives -freedom!  The  meetings  were 
attended  by  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Weisblatt,  Mr. 
Castleton,  Mr.  French,  Dr.  Stilwell,  Dr. 
Fletcher  and  Miss  Moseley,  all  of  whom, 
plus  Mrs  Elizabeth  Dacre,  joined  us  that 
night  for  our  final  dinner  in  the  Golden 
Room  at  the  Eaton  Restaurant,  Hove.  As  we 
sat,  purring  contentedly  over  coffee,  Mr. 
Weisblatt  rose  to  make  a  "short 
speech"  -  indeed  he  invited  the  Handy 
Andies  to  time  him  on  their  electronic 
watches!  He  then  presented  the  bowls 
trophy -an  engraved  paper  knife -to  Dick 
and  Peggie,  and  made  way  for  the  silver 
tongued  Gwen  Obern  to  reply  to  his  speech. 

Never  at  a  loss,  our  Gwennie  soon  had  us 
all  chuckling  at  her  quips  and  stories,  from 
which,  with  true  Welsh  flair,  she  switched  to 


expressing  our  thanks  to  all  concerned, 
with  touching  sincerity.  Gwen  then  moved 
down  the  table  to  hand  Mrs.  Pugh  a  small 
gift  of  china,  with  our  love. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  all  who 
contributed  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment 
throughout  the  weekend,  but,  bless  you  all! 

By  now  a  score  of  such  reunions  lie 
behind  us;  let's  hope  the  years  ahead  bring 
many  more. 

TAKE  A  YARD 

by  Peggie  Brett 

To  Scotland  Yard 

Our  men  were  bidden, 

with  simple  trust - 

no  secrets  hidden  - 

They  welcomed  them 

with  open  arms, 

their  presence  there 

caused  no  alarms. 

Top  secret  files 

lay  all  around  - 

while  here  and  there 

upon  the  ground 

were  foot-prints  - 

Practice  trails  to  track, 

leading  from  here  to  there,  and  back! 

No  finger  prints 

our  boys  provided, 

so  straight  away 

it  was  decided  - 

"Why  not  TOE  Prints? 

Just  take  a  seat!" 

(Hopefully  they'd 

washed  their  feet!) 

Round  the  building 

they  were  whisked, 

Never  challenged - 

stopped — or  frisked. 

How  did  they  win 

such  perfect  trust? 

For,  say  it  now  I 

really  must - 

A  shadier,  shiftier, 

Bunch  of  Crooks 

had  never  graced 

their  record  books! 

While  we  poor  wives  - 

so  pure  and  sweet - 

were  banned,  and  forced 

to  walk  the  streets. 

Oh,  woe  was  us, 

and  branded,  we, 

A  danger  to  security! 

O.K.- if  that's  the 

game  they'd  play, 

to  Oxford  Street  we'll 

wend  our  way. 

No  goods  are  safe 

if  we  can  reach  'em - 

We'll  go  shop-lifting  -that'll  teach  'em! 


Once  more  from  all  corners  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  St.  Dunstaners 
descended  on  the  peaceful  Fleet  Air  Arm 
Station  of  HMS  Daedalus.  This  year  there 
were  50  St.  Dunstaners  including  four  who 
had  never  been  to  camp  before.  Waiting  to 
greet  them  were  members  of  the  Fleet  Air 
Arm  Field  Gun  Crew,  both  past  and  present, 
who  were  to  be  their  hosts  and  act  as  their 
'guide  dogs'  for  the  week.  Many  old  friends 
greeted  each  other  delightedly.  After 
finding  their  cabins  and  settling  in  we  all 
met  after  supper  in  the  P.O.'s  Mess  to  hear, 
from  Ben  Mills,  who  were  to  be  our  fellow 
campers  and  also  details  of  the  very  full 
programme  of  events  laid  on  for  our 
pleasure  during  the  week.  After  this 
everyone  adjourned  to  the  Chief's  Mess  for 
a  social  evening  to  renew  old  friendships 
and  make  new  ones. 

Saturday  dawned  warm  and  clear  and  the 
walking  race  round  two  miles  of  the  airfield 
was  on,  with  our  veteran  Bob  Young  doing 
so  well  against  younger  competitors. 

There  was  a  good  turnout  and  the  results 
of  the  racewere:- 
Handicap  Result 

First  Bob  Young 

Second       Peter  Spencer 

Third  Charlie  McConaghy 

Veteran's  Cup  -  Dennis  Deacon  Cup 

Charles  Stafford 
Bridget  Talbot  Novice's  Cup 

Charlie  Hague 
Fastest  Loser's  Cup 

Ted  Jinks 
The  actual  results  were  as  follows:- 


HMS  DAEDALUS 
1980 


by  Elspeth  Grant 

and 

A  First  Year  Rookie 


Bill  Shea  throwing  the  Javelin 
Royal  Naval  photograph 


Order  of 

Actual 

Allow- 

Handi- 

Finish 

Time 

ance 

cap 

Position 

T.  Jinks 

23.01 

.55 

22.06 

7 

A.  Carter 

23.40 

Scratch 

23.40 

10 

T.  Tatchell 

24.20 

1.10 

23.10 

9 

C.  Stafford 

24.10 

2.25 

21.56 

5 

C.  McConaghy 

25.12 

3.40 

21.32 

3 

J.Wright 

25.20 

3.00 

22.20 

8 

R.  Young 

25.35 

5.00 

20.35 

1 

S.  Tutton 

26.30 

4.30 

22.00 

6 

P.  Spencer 

27.37 

6.30 

21.07 

2 

C. Hague 

28.32 

4.00 

24.32 

11 

D.  Howard 

29.39 

7.50 

21.49 

4 

T.  Wiggins 

31.20 

4.30 

26.50 

13 

P.  Stubbs 

34.31 

7.50 

26.41 

12 

Saturday  afternoon  was  free  to  do  as  one 
liked  but  Commander  Raymond  'Bunny' 
Hales,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Gliding  Club,  had 
set  aside  the  whole  day  and  Sunday 
afternoon  for  those  St.  Dunstaners  who 
wanted  to  go  gliding,  an  opportunity  many 
grasped  with  enthusiasm. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  social  and 
dance  in  the  Chiefs'  Mess  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  back  the  late 
Captain  of  HMS  Daedalus  and  his  wife, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Tony  Bastick,  and  Tony 
Dodd,  on  behalf  of  the  many  St.  Dunstaners 
to  whom  they  had  been  so  kind  and 
hospitable  over  the  past  two  years, 
presented  them  with  a  beautiful  glass  bowl 
engraved  with  the  crests  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
HMS  Daedalus  and  the  Field  Gun  Crew  with 
the  dedication  To  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  Bastick  with  gratitude  from  the  St. 
Dunstan's     Campers'.     Captain     Bastick 
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immediately  had  it  filled  with  champagne 
and  went  round  every  camper  thanking 
them  and  giving  them  a  'swig'.  It  was  a  very 
happy  evening. 

On  Sunday  after  breakfast  everyone 
assembled  on  the  lawn  for  the  group 
photograph  and  with  loud  cries  of  'cheese' 
we  were  snapped  up. 

Sunday  church  was  taken  by  the  Padre 
Rev.  John  Venus  who  ably  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  our  own  Padre  Frank  Spurway 
who  was  not  really  well  enough  to  come  to 
camp  this  year,  however,  he  sent  his  love 
and  assured  us  he  would  be  with  us  in  1981. 

After  church  in  glorious  sunshine  we 
were  entertained  by  Commander  Craig  and 
the  officers  on  the  lawn  of  the  Wardroom. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  variously,  gliding, 
visiting  friends,  swimming,  playing  bowls, 
walking,  talking  and  dozing.  There  was  also 
a  new  innovation  of  a  visit  to  Gosport 
Archery  Club  where  a  marvellous 
afternoon's  sport  was  held  by  experienced 
and  novice  archers  showing  what  they 
could  do  against  sighted  archers  to  the 
latters'  great  astonishment.  Medals  were 
won  by  Bob  Forshaw  and  Charlie 
McConaghy  and  the  visit  was  voted  an 
enormous  success  and  it  is  hoped  to  make 
this  a  regular  camp  event. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme 

During  the  late  afternoon  we  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garnett-Orme,  who  had  driven  over 
specially  to  see  us,  they  wandered  around 
the  lawn  speaking  to  everyone  and  then 
had  tea  with  us  in  the  Mess  and  afterwards 
listened  to  a  performance  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Band -Joe  Humphrey  on 
accordion,  Peter  Spencer  on  piano,  Ernie 
Cookson  on  saxophone  and  clarinet,  Jerry 
Lynch  on  drums,  Bob  Forshaw  on  double 
bass  and  Jim  Fraser  on  harmonica. 

In  the  evening  the  P.O.s'  Mess  laid  on  a 
most  successful  evening  of  dancing  to  an 
excellent,  if  slightly  noisy,  band. 

Monday  at  first  looked  promising 
weatherwise  and  a  large  party  of  campers, 
helpers,  'dogs'  and  their  families  set  off  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  however,  halfway  across 
it  got  roughish  and  the  waves  came  over 
the  bow  and  then  it  rained  pretty  hard  but 
spirits  were  high  and  Joe  Humphrey  and 
his  accordion  was  accompanied  by  lusty 
singing  and  when  we  reached  Cowes  the 
hospitality  of  the  British  Legion  warmed  us 


up  inside  too. 

A  party  of  fishermen  also  took  to  the 
Solent  but  catches  were  not  heavy. 

The  evening  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Dennis  Deacon  Memorial  Concert  when  we 
were  entertained  by  accomplished  artistes 
to  a  feast  of  music  and  comedy.  Those 
taking  part  were:- 

Gordon  Fellingham-accompanist 

Leslie  Adams  -compere  & 

comedian 
Anne  James  -soprano 

Gwenda  Wilkin        -piano 

accordionist 
On  Tuesday,  as  we  did  last  year,  we  had  a 
gale  for  the  sports  day  though  not  as  fierce 
and  the  sun  did  shine  and  the  sportsmen 
were  not  deterred  at  all.  Four  teams  took 
part  and  the  team  prize  was  won  by  Team 
'B'  captained  by  Danny  McGoohan,  with 
106  points.  Other  members  of  his  team 
were,  J.  Cope,  P.  Spencer,  B.  Forshaw,  C. 
Hague  and  J.  Lynch.  It  was  a  very  close 
contest  with  only  2  points  separating  the 
four  teams. 

Other  results  were:- 
Doubly  Handicapped  Winner 

Mick  Sheehan  with  31 Y2  points 
Victor  Ludorum  Totally  Blind 

Joe  Humphrey  with  31  points 
Victor  Ludorum  Semi  Sighted 

Ted  Jinks  with  29  points 
Prize  for  the  Best  Beginner 

Percy  Stubbs  with  15  points 
So  many  competitors  kicked  three  goals 
that  the  winner  was  drawn  out  of  the  'hat' 
and  was  Charlie  McConaghy. 
Fastest  Peanut  Eater 

R.  Brett 

In  the  early  evening  the  mystery  car  drive 
took  place  in  pouring  rain  which  meant  the 
navigators  got  very  damp  getting  out  to 
look  for  the  clues,  but  in  record  time  this 
was  won  by  George  McKay  with  Mrs.  Jean 
Firth  as  his  driver  and  Lee  Gilholm  as  his 
navigator.  Later  a  large  party  went  to 
Fareham  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
Heathens  Rugby  Club  and  had  a  friendly 
and  boisterous  evening. 

Wednesday  started  dull  and  because  of 
the  weather  forecast  on  the  Solent  the 
fishing  party  was  cancelled  but  a  small 
party  braved  the  elements  and  got  over  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  tour  round  Osborne 
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House  while  others  had  outings  with  their 
friends. 

In  the  evening  a  very  successful  dance 
was  held  at  the  Titchfield  Community 
Centre  where  our  hosts  and  hostesses 
made  us  very  welcome.  Our  own  band  of 
Joe  Humphrey,  Bob  Forshaw,  Peter 
Spencer,  Ernie  Cookson  and  Jerry  Lynch 
played  with  great  success  as  they  did  at 
other  times  during  the  week. 

On  Thursday  a  large  party  went  to  the 
Hovercraft  slipway  and  were  taken  for  a 
spin  on  the  Solent  in  a  British  Hovercraft 
Company  craft.  Later  some  campers  visited 
the  Field  Gun  Crew  Mess  and  inspected 
some  of  the  equipment  used  in  the  Field 
Gun  competition  and  parties  dispersed  to 
HMS  Collingwood  and  the  British  Legion  in 
Lee-on-Solent  for  lunch,  while  others 
played  bowls  in  the  sunshine. 


Prize  Giving 

The  evening  was  a  big  night  as  we  all 
gathered  in  the  Chiefs'  Mess  for  prize  giving 
when  Cdr.  Craig  came  with  Mrs.  Craig  and 
his  guests  to  present  the  prizes  which  made 
a  glittering  array  of  silver  and  gold  on  a 
baize  covered  table.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  by  George  Eustace  to  the  Officers 
and  Ships  Company  of  HMS  Daedalus  and 
by  Percy  Stubbs-who  made  a  charming 
speech -to  the  Mess  Presidents,  Trainers 
and  Field  Gunners  and  helpers.  P.T.I.  Stan 
Sherlock  announced  all  the  sports  results 
adding  that  a  new  competition  of  'fly 
fishing'  had  been  won  by  Joe  Humphrey 
with  the  catch  of  a  171b  blue  bottle!  The  sea 
fishing  was  actually  won  by  George  Allen. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Taylor,  President  of  the 
Gosport  Archery  Club,  presented  a 
beautiful  shield  with  an  archer  in  relief  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  as  a  permanent  trophy  for  Ian 
Fraser  House.  She  said  how  enormously 
impressed  the  club  had  been  with  the 
standard  of  the  archers,  some  of  whom  had 
never  even  held  a  bow.  We  were  glad  to 
welcome  a  party  of  the  club  members  to 
share  the  evening  with  us.  Bill  Harris 
announced  the  walking  results  and 
congratulated  the  walkers,  especially  Percy 
Stubbs,  who  had  finished  the  course  in 
spite  of  only  being  one  legged. 

Ben  Mills  announced  that  P.O.  Lesley 
Lutter  had  raised  £15  for  camp  funds  by 
offering  to  have  his  beard  shaved  off -a 
brave       if      foolhardy      and      generous 


gesture -he  did  survive  the  ordeal!  Also 
that  Del  Delaney,  Frank  Cosgrove  and 
Barney  Barnes  had  raised  £26  by  suffering 
and  drinking  a  yard  of  Guinness  each!  How 
they  suffer  to  help  us.  Mrs.  Bastick  had 
written  to  say  how  overwhelmed  they  both 
were  with  the  beautiful  bowl  they  had  been 
given  and  which  now  held  pride  of  place  in 
their  new  home. 

Later  on  there  was  a  second  and  third 
showing  of  Jimmy  Wright's  marvellous 
film  "To  Live  Again"  about  St.  Dunstan's 
and  next  year  the  First  Trainer  'Spider' 
Webb  is  going  to  show  the  film  to  the  new 
'dogs'  before  camp. 

Friday  was  kind  to  us  again  and  a  large 
party  took  to  the  Solent  and  over  to  Cowes 
for  the  day  while  others  played  bowls,  paid 
farewell  visits,  shopped  for  their  families 
and  prepared  for  the  evening  of  farewell 
festivities  and  final  dance  during  which  Ben 
Mills  assisted  by  Kevin  Rixon,  Paul  Begg 
and  Eirlys  Brittain  conducted  his  enormous 
raffle  which  had  a  vast  array  of  marvellous 
prizes  donated  by  more  than  generous 
campers  and  which  also  included  several 
bottles  of  Plymouth  Gin  donated  by  Mr.  Ian 
Coombs,  the  Chairman  of  Plymouth  Gin. 
The  sum  of  £249  was  raised  for  camp  funds, 
a  really  marvellous  effort.  We  were  glad  this 
year  to  be  able  to  welcome  as  our  medical 
officer  Eirlys  Brittain's  husband,  Tom,  as 
her  son,  Richard,  could  not  come  and  we 
were  delighted  he  settled  down  amongst  us 
like  a  seasoned  camper. 

Departure 

Early  on  Saturday  the  coaches  and  cars 
were  already  to  leave  for  all  points  north, 
east,  south  and  west  and  were  cheered 
ashore  by  exhausted  but  vociferous  'dogs' 
after  a  successful  and  happy  holiday. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  all  the  men  from  St. 
Dunstan's,  thank  the  'dogs'  for  their 
wonderful  service  to  us  throughout  the 
week,  the  helpers  and  all  the  local  people 
who  did  so  much  to  make  it  a  week  to 
remember,  during  the  coming  months. 
Finally,  I  feel  a  few  words  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Band  for  their  entertainment  on 
several  occasions  during  the  week.  They 
played  so  well  after  little  time  to  practise. 
Also  thanks  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  who  gave 
prizes  for  the  raffles,  which  raised  the  total 
sum  of  £249. 

Roll  on  1981! 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome 
St.  Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership.  The  Review  hopes  they 
will  settle  down  happily  as  members  of 
our  family. 

Dr.  Harold  C.J.  Ball,  of  Ringwood, 
Hampshire,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the 
17th  September.  Dr.  Ball  served  and  was 
commissioned  in  the  Dorset  Regiment  in 
the  First  World  War;  he  later  qualified  as  a 
doctor  and  worked  until  his  retirement.  He 
is  a  widower  with  an  adult  family. 

Lt.  Col.  James  Noel  Cowley,  O.B.E.,  of 

Beenham,  Berkshire,  who  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  17th  September.  Colonel 
Cowley  was  commissioned  into  the  24th 
Lancers  in  1932  and  subsequently  served 
until  1961,  with  the  10th  Hussars  and  as 
Military  Attache  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  He 
is  married  with  one  adult  daughter. 

Wilfred  Rouse,  of  Abergavenny,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  17th  September.  Mr 
Rouse  served  from  1926  until  1938  in  the 
South  Wales  Borderers  and  then  from  1939 
until  1945  with  the  West  Kent  Regiment.  He 
is  married  with  one  son. 


REVISION  WEEK  FOR  RADIO  AMATEUR'S 
EXAMINATION 

It  is  hoped  to  organise  a  refresher  week  for 
those  amateur  radio  enthusiasts  who 
intend  to  take  the  May  1981  Radio 
Amateur's  exam.  The  week  will  take  place 
at  Ian  Fraser  House,  commencing  Sunday, 
26th  April.  The  week  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
course,  but  a  final  brushing  up  for  the  exam. 
Those  attending,  therefore,  must  have  a 
prior,  basic  knowledge.  The  week  can  only 
be  organised  if  there  are  sufficient 
numbers.  It  is  an  excellent  chance  to  be  able 
to  ask  questions,  clear  up  any  problems  and 
attempt  mock  examination  questions. 
Would  anybody  interested  please  contact 
the  Secretary,  by  30th  November.  His 
address  is:  E.  John,  52  Broadway  Avenue, 
Wallasey,  Merseyside,  L45  6TD. 


Mr.  Clifford  Car/ton,  of  Morecambe,  grows  super 
tomatoes.  This  one  weighs  just  over  11b.  The 
seed  was  saved  from  a  Polish  strain  he  got  over 
fouryearsago — photo  The  Visitor,  Morecambe. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 
by  Linda  Adams 

They  came,  they  came  from  everywhere, 
They  fought  on  land  and  sea  and  air, 
But  I  just  lay  without  a  care, 
For  I  was  very  small 

Peace  so  carefree  filled  my  day, 
Happy  in  my  selfish  way, 
In  firm  security  I  lay, 
Oblivious  to  all. 

But  unknown  to  my  infant  mind, 
Out  there  they  fought  to  keep  the  kind 
Of  freedom  that  for  all  mankind 
Is  surely  right  for  all. 

Who  knows  the  price  they  had  to  pay 
What  right  have  we  to  turn  away, 
Their  toil  gave  life  to  us  today, 
So  listen  when  they  call. 

We  had  the  chance  of  life  anew, 
They  gave  us  freedom  as  our  due, 
What  right  have  I,  what  right  have  you, 
To  stay  oblivious  to  all? 

Linda  Adams 

MR.  DENNIS  WRIGHT 

Mr.  Dennis  Wright,  Estates  Surveyor, 
Brighton  area  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
retired  on  31st  October.  A  number  of  St. 
Dunstaners  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
contribute  to  a  retirement  gift.  Please  send 
contributions  to  Mr.  W.C.  Weisblatt,  at 
Headquarters. 
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TWO  WARS 
REMEMBERED 


by  the  late  James  Shaw 
and  Arthur  Simpson 


James  Shaw. 

For  the  month  of  Remembrance  we  include  two  St.  Dunstaners'  recollections  of 
their  service  in  the  First  and  Second  Wars.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  personal 
narrative  of  the  late  James  Shaw,  by  permission  of  his  widow,  Ellen  Shaw.  He 
served  with  the  106th  Siege  Battery  and,  although  written  a  few  years  after,  his 
descripton  of  the  mustard  gas  attack  which  damaged  his  eyes  and  ultimately  cost 
him  his  sight,  is  so  vivid  that  it  might  have  been  written  at  the  time. 

Memories  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  forming  of  the  S.A.S.  Regiment  are 
contributed  by  Arthur  Simpson,  of  Doncaster. 


As  there  is  no  chance  of  our  gunners  going 
into  action,  and  seeing  that  the  cellars  were 
the  safest  places  to  be  in,  most  of  the  men 
crowded  into  them.  Everyone  was  anxious 
to  be  in  the  safest  place  and  those  who  were 
previously  outside  could  not  be  blamed  for 
taking  cover  in  the  cellars  in  view  of  the 
persistent  heavy  gas  shelling.  At  about  5.30 
a.m.  one  of  our  gunners  came  rushing  to 
the  cellar  entrance  shouting  for  help  as  a 
shell  had  hit  one  of  our  guns  and  turned  it 
completely  over,  the  same  shell  had  sever- 
ely wounded  two  of  our  gunners.  Without 
hesitation  three  or  four  of  our  men  rushed 
across  to  the  guns  and  in  the  torrent  of 
shells  attended  to  the  wounded  and  got 
them  away  to  the  dressing  station,  which 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  They 
then  returned  to  the  cellar  and  reported,  as 
well  as  they  could  with  gas  masks  on,  that 
there  were  only  two  of  our  guns  left  in 
action,  one  having  been  lifted  clean  over  by 
a  big  shell  and  another  had  been  hit  directly 
and  part  of  the  gun  was  hanging  from  one 
of  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  the  orchard  itself 
having  been  transformed  into  a  shell 
strewn  waste. 


Those  gunners  who  had  been  down  to 
the  dressing  station  had  to  get  in  as  best 
they  could,  as  the  number  of  fellows 
already  in  was  many  more  than  there  was 
comfortable  room  for,  so  they  simply 
edged  their  way  past  the  gas  blanket  and 
sat  on  the  cellar  steps.  It  was  now  about  6 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  still  the  shelling  was  going 
on  unabated.  The  whole  atmosphere  was 
simply  choked  full  of  gas,  and  the  cellars  too 
were  far  from  being  clear  of  the  gas  owing 
to  the  constant  wafting  of  the  blankets  on 
the  doorway  and  ventilators.  The  smell  was 
a  rather  unusual  one,  as  we  had  never 
actually  been  in  a  mustard  gas  bombard- 
ment before. 

It  certainly  was  an  awful  ordeal  during  the 
long  early  morning  hours  and  with  sleep 
pulling  at  one's  eyes  all  the  time.  A  few 
minutes  past  6  a.m.,  an  unusually  heavy 
burst  of  gas  shells  fell  exceedingly  close  to 
the  cellars  and  farm  buildings.  In  the  midst 
of  this  heavy  shelling  there  came  a  terrific 
crash  on  the  side  of  the  farmhouse  kitchen, 
where  the  entrance  to  the  cellars  was  Oh! 
What  a  crash !  The  shell  had  caught  the  side 
of  the  house  with  its  full  force  and  brought 
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down  the  whole  brickwork.  It  seemed  to 
fling  every  bit  of  the  debris  into  the  kitchen 
and  the  bricks,  mortar,  stones,  dust,  gas  and 
flying  steel  poured  into  the  cellar,  tearing 
the  gas  blanket  into  threads.  The  shell  burst 
temporarily  deafened  most  of  us  and  the 
poor  fellows  who  were  sitting  on  the  cellar 
steps  were  either  wounded  by  shell 
splinters,  or  seriously  injured  by  the  flying 
debris  from  the  shattered  wall. 

What  an  awful  ten  minutes  this  was,  first 
the  tremendous  crash  and  simultaneously 
the  rush  of  gas  laden  air  into  the  cellars;  the 
noise  of  the  "half-house  volume"  of  debris 
crashing  into  the  kitchen  and  cellar 
entrance,  the  shouts  of  the  wounded  and 
injured  men,  the  knowledge  that  the  gas 
blanket  was  in  ribbons,  the  blinding  shower 
of  dust  from  the  mortar  and  plasterwork, 
the  rush  of  anxious  helpers  to  the  aid  of  the 
wounded  and  injured  who  lay  moaning  on 
the  ground,  the  now  very  strong  smell 
indeed  of  the  gas  and  smarting  skin  of  our 
faces  and,  coupled  with  all  this,  the  shells 
were  still  raining  around  us,  the  crashes  of 
the  high  explosives  and  the  typical  thud  of 
the  smaller  gas  shells  exploding,  all  mixed 
with  the  whistling,  whirling,  wobbling, 
rushing  sounds  of  other  shells  coming  over. 
Yes,  this  truly  was  a  test  indeed  for  the  very 
strongest  of  nerves. 


All  of  us  were  anxious  to  be  out  of  the 
cellar  now,  regardless  of  the  heavy  shelling 
all  around  us.  Probably  the  safest  place  now 
was  outside  in  the  open,  but  the  confusion 
created  by  the  bursting  of  the  big  gas  shell 
accounted  largely  for  everyone  staying  in 
the  cellars,  which  were  absolutely  full  of 
gas.  In  the  midst  of  this  awful  mess  over 
came  another  big  shell,  crashed  into  the 
roof  of  the  house,  through  two  rooms 
above  ground  level  and  exploded  in  the 
room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  but  as  there 
was  not  a  doorway  giving  immediate 
access  to  the  kitchen,  we  did  not  get  the  full 
force  of  the  explosion  at  the  cellar  entrance, 
yet  we  got  sufficient  to  rock  the  cellars  and 
to  stir  up  the  dust  of  the  previous  smash. 

The  wounds  and  injuries  of  our 
unfortunate  chaps  had  now  been  dressed 
and  attended  to  as  far  as  our  first-aid  outfits 
would  permit  and  the  question  was  — 
should  the  wounded  and  injured  be  got 
away  to  the  dressing  station  with  all  speed 
through  the  shelling,  or  should  we  wait  a 
while  to  see  if  the  gruelling  bombardment 
would  cease?  The  decision  was  —  get  the 
wounded  away  and  the  rush  of  volunteers 
for  stretcher  carrying  was  so  great  that  a 
Sergeant  had  to  select  just  sufficient  from 
those  immediately  round  him. 

At  6.30  a.m.  the  shelling  ceased,  only  just 


Gas-masked  machine  gunners  in  19 16 — photo  BBC  Hulton  Library. 
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after  our  stretcher  cases  had  got  on  their 
way. 

When  the  shelling  was  over  we  signallers 
got  to  work  "all  hands  out  on  the  lines",  all 
the  lines  except  one  to  Headquarters 
having  been  smashed.  Two  or  more 
signallers  were  set  to  repair  each  of  the 
several  lines  of  communication  and  in  less 
than  an  hour's  time  we  had  all  lines  O.K., 
and  at  liberty  to  have  a  wash  in  preparation 
for  breakfast. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  morning,  the  sun 
shone  from  an  early  hour  and  it  was  very 
warm.  We  quite  naturally  made  a  survey  of 
all  the  farm  buildings  and  the  orchard 
where  the  guns  were  in  position,  also 
across  the  fields  to  the  front,  left  and  rear  of 
the  farm.  Oh!  What  a  picture  everywhere 
presented.  First  the  farm  buildings  were 
shattered  in  quite  a  number  of  places, 
chiefly  the  house  over  the  cellars  where 
most  of  our  fellows  had  been  sheltered;  the 
road  running  in  front  of  the  farm  had  been 
hit  in  many  places  and  huge  holes  yawned 
in  its  surface.  The  orchard  where  our  guns 
were,  was  very  much  knocked  about,  trees 
uprooted  and  big  shell  holes  potted  all  over 
the  place,  two  of  our  guns  had  been  hit 
direct,  as  mentioned  previously,  and  were 


out  of  action.  We  calculated  that  something 
like  1,000  shells  of  at  least  three  different 
sizes  had  been  fired  at  our  position  and 
probably  of  that  number  about  700  or  800 
were  gas  shells. 

We  were  not  feeling  very  much  the  worse 
for  our  gruelling  experiences,  and  I  went  to 
have  a  morning  dip  in  the  fresh  spring 
water  in  the  farm  yard.  A  number  of  us  were 
washing  and  we  noticed  severe  smarting 
and  burning  sensations  were  commencing 
especially  on  the  face  and  eyes  and  around 
our  necks.  We  looked  at  each  other  as 
though  through  very  dimmed  glasses  and 
severe  irritation  of  the  eyes,  nose  and  throat 
began  to  afflict  us  all.  We  now  realised  that 
the  game  had  been  much  more  serious  for 
us  than  we  at  first  thought  and  our  first-aid 
men  said  we  had  better  get  to  the  advanced 
dressing  station  as  quickly  as  possible.  Our 
eyesight  was  quickly  fading,  our  throats 
and  nostrils  were  as  though  scraped  with 
emery  paper,  our  strengh  seemed  to 
dwindle  away  every  minute. 

With  no  conveyances  to  the  dressing- 
station  we  set  off  in  small  groups,  first  we 
had  just  sufficient  strength  to  walk  straight, 
then  severe  sickness  came  on  so  that  most 
of  us  nearly  turned  our  stomachs  out  as  we 


Wounded  French  troops  lie  in  a  farm  —  photo  BBC  Hulton  Library. 
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began  to  stumble  along  the  road.  My  own 
sight  had  practically  gone  ere  I  had  walked 
200  yards  along  the  road  and  it  was  the 
most  awful  experience  imaginable  to  feel 
one's  sight  fading  quickly,  coupled  with  a 
half-dead  feeling  that  almost  reduced  me  to 
a  crumbled  heap  in  the  roadway.  How  I  got 
to  the  dressing-station  I  cannot  now  very 
well  explain,  but  I  do  remember  that  a 
number  of  us  went  arm  in  arm  stumbling 
about  the  roadway,  finding  the  dressing 
station  more  out  of  sense  of  direction  than 
by  actually  seeing  the  place;  maybe  we 
were  not  all  so  bad  as  each  other  and  the 
better  helped  the  worse. 

We  were  not  there  many  minutes  before  I 
found  myself  lying  on  a  stretcher  and 
labelled  for  Base  Hospital.  I  was 
exceedingly  ill  and  now  almost  completely 
blind,  so  that  my  interest  in  matters  current 
faded  and  apart  from  faint  recollections  of 
being  put  into  a  motor  Red  Cross  van  and 
being  rushed  away  to  some  railway  siding, 
or  station,  to  a  Red  Cross  train,  thence  a 
journey  to  a  Base  Hospital,  I  remember  very 
little. 

It  must  have  been  12th  May,  1918  when  I 
first  realised  I  was  at  the  Camiers  Base 


Blinded  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park 
—  photo  BBCHulton  Library. 

Hospital  and  it  was  a  Sister  or  nurse  whom  I 
asked  where  I  was,  I  also  asked  if  I  was  likely 
to  go  to  "Blighty"  and  I  got  a  definite 
assurance  that  I  was,  and  before  long  too. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  S.A.S. 

by  Arthur  Simpson 

In  the  report  in  the  July  Review  of  the 
Manchester  Reunion  there  was  a  reference 
to  members  of  the  Special  Air  Services  and 
in  his  speech,  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  mention- 
ed the  last  episode  at  the  Iranian  Embassy 
which  the  S.A.S.  carried  outon  behalf  of  the 
Home  Office. 

I  was  the  first  S.A.S.  paratrooper  to  enter 
St.  Dunstan's  after  being  wounded  with  this 
regiment  on  the  Tunisian  border,  in 
January  1943.  I  will  comment  on  the 
regiment,  how  it  came  into  being,  later  in 
this  article. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939, 1  joined 
the  Sherwood  Foresters  as  I  lived  then  in 
Retford,  Notts.  I  went  to  Bestwood  Lodge, 
Notts,  to  do  my  training.  One  of  the  first 
men  I  met  there  was  the  late  Clive  Graham, 
the  racing  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Express  (better  known  as  The  Scout).  He 
was  one  of  my  room  mates,  and  with  me 
being  very  interested  and  taking  part  in 
sport  and  interested  in  horse  racing  we  got 
on  fine  and  he  was  one  of  the  nicest  men  I 


met.  Later  he  went  to  O.T.C.  to  be  an  officer. 

Early  in  1 940,  the  rest  of  us  went  to  France 
and,  of  course,  not  long  after  came  the 
evacuation  from  that  country.  I  was 
evacuated  from  Dunkirk  on  Sunday,  June 
3rd,  at  4  a.m.  on  the  destroyer,  Wolfhound. 
The  ship  was  that  full  with  troops  that  the 
top-deck  was  practically  level  with  the 
water.  When  we  disembarked  at  Dover  we 
kept  looking  back  and  as  troops  got  off  we 
could  see  the  ship  gradually  rising  to  its 
proper  height. 

Anyway,  we  were  pleased  to  be  back 
although  we  were  called  the  Dunkirk 
Harriers.  After  being  stationed  at  different 
places  in  England,  the  Sherwood  Foresters 
went  over  the  border  to  Scotland.  While  on 
coastal  defence  at  Dunbar,  an  appeal  went 
out  for  men  to  form  a  commando  unit  to  act 
as  invasion  forces.  The  appeal  was  made  by 
Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  later  Lord  Keyes. 
He  was  known  as  the  'Father  of  the 
Commandos'. 

I  volunteered  along  with  a  lot  more  and 
finally    about    500    of    us    assembled    at 
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Arthur    Simpson     (left)    proudly    wears    his 
commando  hat  and  SAS  wings. 


Netherdale  Mills,  Galashiels,  Scotland,  and 
we  were  formed  into  the  11th  Scottish 
Commandos.  There  I  met  Lord  Keyes  son, 
Geoffrey  Keyes,  also  Lieutenant  Mayne, 
better  known  as  Paddy.  We  were  formed 
into  troops  of  50  men  and  Paddy  was  in 
charge  of  my  troop.  He  was  the  strongest 
man  I  ever  saw.  He  could  hold  an  Enfield 
Rifle  with  a  9"  bayonet  on  the  end  with  one 
hand,  like  a  revolver. 

We  did  a  lot  of  training  on  the  Isle  of  Arran 
and  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1940,  we 
set  off  for  the  Middle  East.  On  the  way 
round  Africa  we  had  two  very  enjoyable 
days  in  Cape  Town.  Finally,  we  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  February,  1941,  after  being  at 
different  places  in  the  desert  our  Com- 
mando Unit  moved  to  Cyprus.  By  this  time 
we  had  been  re-shuffled.  Lt.  Mayne  went  to 
take  over  another  troop,  No.  7,  and  I  went  to 
No.  10,  but  each  troop  still  consisted  of 
about  50  men  and  officers. 

In  June  1941,  we  were  called  upon  to 
invade  Syria,  as  the  Vichy  French  Army 
were  holding  up  the  Australian  contingent 
and  some  of  the  British  Army  at  Latarny 
River.    H.M.S.    Halspur   and    H.M.S.   Alex 


called  at  the  port  of  Famagusta,  they  took 
300  Commandos  to  Haifa  where  we  joined 
invasion  barges.  We  landed  behind  enemy 
lines  and  silenced  the  guns  at  Latarny  River 
and  after  three  days  of  fierce  fighting  our 
mission  was  completed  —  we  had  a  good 
few  casualties. 

The  Australians  and  the  rest  of  our  Army 
then  proceeded  forward  and  the  Syrian 
Campaign  was  completed  in  six  weeks.  We 
were  awarded  a  battle  honour  for  that 
campaign.  The  Commandos  that  were  left 
all  reorganised  in  Haifa  and  we  marched  to 
the  docks  to  get  on  the  ship  for  Cyprus  and 
as  our  bagpipes  led  us  down  to  the  docks 
Australians  and  others  cheered. 


Rommel  Raid 

After  a  short  spell  in  Cyprus  we  sailed 
back  to  Egypt  and  after  different  spells  up 
and  down  the  word  came  round  that  there 
was  another  job  coming  up.  Under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Geoffrey  Keyes,  aged 
24  and  the  youngest  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  British  Army  at  that  time,  50  men,  I 
being  one  of  them,  were  picked  out  to  raid 
Rommel's  H.G.,  but  at  that  time  of  the  raid  I 
had  to  withdraw  and  go  into  hospital  with  a 
shrapnel  wound  to  my  left  hand.  Anyway, 
the  rest  went  on  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  from  the  submarines  Torbay  and 
Talisman.  In  the  action  that  followed  Lt.-Col. 
Geoffrey  Keyes  knocked  on  the  door  of 
what  was  Rommel's  H.Q.,  along  with  Sgt. 
Jack  Terry.  Col.  Keyes  was  killed  and  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  V.C.  Sgt.  Terry 
escaped  and  after  40  days  in  the  desert  he 
turned  up  at  H.Q.,  for  this  he  was  given  the 
D.C.M.  The  rest  of  the  troop  were  either 
killed  or  captured  and  only  this  year  I  again 
met  Jack  Terry  at  a  Commando  Reunion  in 
London,  after  38  years. 

Also  with  Jack  Terry  on  the  Rommel  raid 
was  Brigadier-General,  later  Sir  Robert, 
Laycock.  At  that  time  he  was  in  charge  of 
Lay  Force — I  knew  him  well  as  he  was  born 
two  villages  away  from  me  at  Wiseton  in 
Notts. 

After  coming  out  of  hospital  I  returned  to 
my  Unit  at  Amyria,  Alexandria.  When  I  got 
there  I  found  they  had  moved  down  to 
Kabrit.  I  followed  on  and  caught  up  with 
them  and  to  my  delight  my  former  Officer, 
Paddy  Mayne,  was  there.  He  had  teamed  up 
with  Colonel  David  Sterling  of  the  Scots 
Guards.  By  now  Paddy  was  a  Major.  It  was 
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now  the  last  week  of  December,  1941. 
These  two,  together  with  a  handful  of 
men,  most  of  them  Commandos,  formed 
the  first  Special  Air  Services  Regiment 
and  so  launched  the  birth  of  a  new 
regiment  that  is  so  famous  today. 

After  a  spell  learning  to  drive  jeeps  and 
lorries  we  were  recalled  to  Gerabub  Oasis. 
From  there  we  operated  for  a  while  and 
whilst  there  fitted  an  old  wireless  onto  a 
lorry  battery  and  heard  the  British  heavy- 
weight championship  between  Len  Harvey 
and  Freddie  Mills  —  this  was  from  Totten- 
ham Hotspurs  Football  Ground,  on  6th 
June,  1942. 

Shortly  after  that  we  had  to  pack  up  and 
evacuate  again  as  the  German  were  coming 
down  to  Tobruk.  On  our  way  we  picked  up  a 
lot  of  our  men,  also  making  their  way  from 
there.  On  20th  June,  Tobruk  fell  and  on  6th 
July,  1942  — the  day  of  my  24th  birthday — 
we  arrived  in  Cairo  and  pitched  camp 
alongside  the  Pyramids. 

Back  to  Syria 

In  August,  we  returned  again  to  Syria  to 
quell  what  looked  like  another  uprising  of 
the  Vichy  French  and  while  in  one  of  the 
villages  down  there  General  de  Gaulle 
came  down  to  inspect  some  of  his  Free 
French  Troops.  One  of  our  officer's  asked 
me  and  another  soldier  if  we  would  like  to 
go  along  with  him  to  see  if  we  could  see 
General  de  Gaulle.  We  stood  a  little  way  off 
the  Free  French  Troops  —  de  Gaulle  came 
over,  he  saluted  and  we  saluted  back.  He 
shook  hands  with  the  officer  and  nodded  to 
me  and  my  friend  and  smiled.  He  enquired 
what  regiment  we  were.  We  told  him  we 
were  members  of  the  commandos  and  he 
thanked  us  for  what  we  had  done  for  him 
and  the  Free  French. 

de  Gaulle  was  a  tall  man  and  when  I 
looked  at  him  he  reminded  me  of  someone 
who  had,  had  his  neck  and  head  cut  off  and 
placed  down  onto  his  chest!  We  soon  found 
out  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  in  no 
uncertain  manner  and  he  was  fighting  for 
France.  Of  all  the  comments  and  faults  that 
have  been  reported  about  him  since  I  wish 
that  we  people  who  call  ourselves  British, 
would  fight  for  Britain  as  he  fought  for 
France  —  we  would  have  a  much  better 
country. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  a  call  came 
through  fortwelve  men  of  theCommandos, 
who  had  done  their  land  and  sea  opera- 


tions, to  go  to  Kabrit  and  do  a  parachute 
course.  I  was  one  who  went  —  we  were 
examined  and  those  found  to  be  fully  fit 
went  on  to  do  a  month's  course. 

The  man  in  charge  of  parachute  training 
was  Lieutenant  Ward.  Before  the  war  he 
had  been  with  Sir  Alan  Cobham's  Air 
Display  and  I  had  actually  seen  this  man 
jumping  from  planes  in  my  own  village  in 
1933.  One  of  his  men,  a  Sgt.  Avery,  a  top 
class  P.T.  instructor,  a  tough  but  very  nice 
man  took  us  on  this  parachute  course  and 
the  first  week  he  nearly  killed  us.  After  that 
everything  went  well  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  we  had  done  7  jumps —  5  by  day  and 
2  night  drops.  I  enjoyed  the  night  jumps  in  a 
starlit  sky  looking  down  upon  the  Suez 
Canal  and  hoping  that  I  wouldn't  drop  in  it. 
This  course  was  now  complete,  we  then 
started  another  in  the  use  of  revolvers, 
machine  guns  and  explosives  and  once  this 
was  over  we  had  accomplished  the  unique 
feat  of  being  able  to  operate  by  land,  sea 
and  air  and  so  I  was  now  an  S.A.S.  man. 

Behind  Enemy  Lines 

By  the  end  of  October,  our  training  over, 
we  were  ready  to  go  up  the  desert  again  and 
forty  men,  under  Colonel  David  Sterling, 
known  as  A  Squadron,  left  Kabrit.  The 
objective  was  to  get  behind  the  enemy  lines 
and  do  all  the  sabotage  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  to  connect  up  with  the  First 
Army.  We  were  two  men  to  a  jeep,  loaded 
with  rations,  water,  mines,  explosives, 
petrol  and  guns  and  we  had  to  move  fast  as 
the  enemy  was  retreating  very  fast  in  front 
of  the  Eighth  Army. 

Colonel  Paddy  Mayne,  with  his  B 
Squadron  was  already  well  behind  the 
enemy's  lines  knocking  hell  out  of  them. 
When  we  got  back  to  Sirti  (that  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Germans  before  the  final 
assult  on  Tripoli  by  the  Eighth  Army)  we 
went  well  out  into  the  desert  and  by-passed 
all  this  after  making  a  halt  well  past  the 
Mareth  Line.  By  this  time  we  were  about 
300  miles  behind  the  enemy  lines. 

We  then  split  up  into  three  group  — 
twelve  men  and  six  jeeps  in  each  one  and 
we  set  off  in  different  directions  across  the 
desert  sabotaging  transport  along  the 
roads,  especially  the  Tripoli  to  Horns  road. 
After  three  or  four  nights  of  sabotage  we  lay 
up  in  a  wadi  to  clean  guns  and  repair  jeeps. 
We  put  a  man  on  guard,  whose  name 
incidentally    was    Ronald    Guard.    Unfor- 
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Princess  Katherine,  of  Greece,  photographed  in 
1943. 

tunately,  for  us  he  fell  asleep  and  we  were 
surrounded  by  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 
Although  outnumbered  we  fought  back, 
but  eventually  they  brought  up  two  mortar 
bombs  and  we  had  no  answer  to  those. 
With  our  jeeps  on  fire  and  most  of  our 
group  dead  three  of  us  had  to  surrender. 
We  were  searched  and  for  no  reason  our 
sergeant  was  shot  dead  and  shortly  after 
that  I  was  shot  in  the  head.  This  resulted  in 
my  losing  the  left  eye  and  having  my  right 
eye  impaired,  but  I  didn't  lose  conscious- 
ness. Eventually  the  enemy  took  me  by 
ambulance  to  a  hospital  in  Tripoli  and  there 
I  was  operated  on  by  a  German  doctor. 
About  January  20th,  the  Eighth  Army 
captured  Tripoli  and  I,  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  the  Italians  up  to  then,  was 
released. 

Chaplain's  Visit 

Whilst  I  was  in  hospital,  Montgomery's 
padre  came  round  and  we  had  a  chat. 
Twenty-one  years  later  I  met  him  again  at 
an  El  Alamein  Reunion  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall. 

News  came  through  that  Colonel  Sterling 
had  been  taken  prisoner  and  I  also  heard  on 
the  radio  that  twelve  S.A.S.  men  had 
connected  up  the  Eighth  Army  with  the 


First.  So  one  way  and  another  what  we  had 
set  out  to  do  was  accomplished. 

After  leaving  Tripoli  Hospital  by  air,  I 
landed  at  Benghazi  and  from  there  I  was  put 
on  a  hospital  ship  and  taken  to  Alexandria 
and  then  I  went  to  a  hospital  near  Port  Said. 

Regiment  of  Honour 

Whilst  there  I  received  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Carter,  of  the  1st  S.A.S. , 
authorising  me  to  wear  my  parachute 
wings  on  my  left  breast  as  a  regimental 
honour  for  the  part  I  had  played  on  the 
battlefield.  Leaving  there  by  hospital  ship,  I 
eventually  arrived  at  Durban,  South  Africa. 
Now  I  went  by  train  to  a  Military  Hospital 
outside  Johannesburg  and  spent  six  weeks 
there.  With  two  other  soldiers  I  left  for  Cape 
Town  and  there  on  July  6th,  my  25th 
birthday,  the  three  of  us  entered  St. 
Dunstan's  at  Tembani.  We  were  met  by  two 
wonderful  people,  the  late  Mrs.  Chadwick 
Bates  who  was  in  charge,  and  Miss  Hester 
Pease,  the  Matron.  I  spent  four  months 
convalescing  there  and  during  that  time 
Princess  Katherine  and  Princess  Eugenie  of 
the  Greek  Royal  Family  were  very  good  to 
us  St.  Dunstaners,  taking  us  out  on  many 
occasions.  We  also  learnt  typewriting  and 
woodwork.  In  late  November,  about  seven 
St.  Dunstaners  sailed  for  home  on  the 
Llandovery  Castle.  We  landed  at  Bristol  and 
then  went  by  train  to  Shrewsbury,  from 
there  we  went  on  to  Tiger  Hall,  Church 
Stretton. 

On  December  31st,  I  finally  arrived  at  my 
home  outside  Retford,  Notts,  and  after  my 
leave  I  returned  to  Tiger  Hall,  where  I  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  on  March  4th, 
1944,  as  an  ex-Sherwood  Forester.  As  the 
Commando  and  S.A.S.  had  made  such  a 
name  it  was  decided  that  the  S.A.S.  should 
be  made  a  regular  regiment  in  the  British 
Army. 

A  new  life  was  about  to  unfold  for  me. 

The  motto  of  the  1 1th  Commandos  in  NO 
QUARTER.  The  S.A.S.,  WHO  DARES  WINS. 
I  am  a  Life  Member  of  both  associations. 

Address  Cards 

A  stock  of  address  cards  for  cassette  wallets 
are  available  from  the  Supplies  Depart- 
ment. The  cards  are  blank  on  both  sides, 
except  for  the  words  "Articles  For  The 
Blind"  written  on  each  side.  One  corner  of 
the  card  is  cut  off.  These  cards  are  available 
free  of  charge. 
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HARROGATE  BRIDGE  WEEK 

by  Harry  Meleson 


Once  again,  on  Saturday,  27th 
September,  a  party  of  17,  consisting  of  12 
St.  Dunstaners,  3  stewards,  my  wife  and 
Vi's  sister,  Renee,  arrived  at  Harrogate  for 
our  usual  week  of  bridge.  We  were  also 
looking  forward  to  meeting  our  old  frineds 
again.  After  a  rest  and  a  good  dinner  we 
were  off  to  the  Harrogate  Bridge  Club, 
where  we  competed  for  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Cup,  which  was  won  by  Mrs.  Monica 
Campbell  and  her  team. 

On  Sunday  we  played  the  Harrogate 
District  League.  This  match  was  won  by  us, 
the  result  being  64  to  30  match  points.  At 
the  match  against  the  Civil  Service  on 
Monday  night  the  best  result  was  obtained 
by  George  Hudson  and  Ike  Pellington  for  St. 
Dunstan's. 


Ripon 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
Ripon  Bridge  Club.  The  match  was  won  by 
Bill  Allen  and  Ron  Freer.  On  Tuesday 
evening  we  played  against  the  Central 
Electricity  Generating  Board,  and  shared 
top  was  won  by  Harry  Meleson  and  Ralph 
Pacitti  and  Reg  Goding  and  Fred  Dickerson. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  our  venue  was 
Bradford  Bridge  Club,  to  which  we  travelled 
by  coach.  We  were  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  Moss,  the  organiser,  who  showed 
us  into  the  very  well  equipped  bridge  room. 
We  commenced  our  game  and  during  the 
interval  we  were  given  very  generous 
refreshments.  Unfortunately  we  lost  this 
match.  Nevertheless,  we  had  a  very 
enjoyable  game. 

Wednesday  evening  we  went  to  Oakdale 
Golf  Club.  We  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Alan 
Hutchinson,  the  Bridge  Captain.  Alan 
Kempson  was  the  Tournament  Director  for 
the  evening,  and  organised  the  seating  and 
play  very  well  indeed.  Good  news  here!  St. 
Dunstan's  won  by  a  very  large  margin  and 
an  enjoyable  evening  was  had  by  all. 

Thursday  was  our  Red  Letter  Day,  when 
St.  Dunstan's  gives  a  luncheon  to  our  many 
old  friends  in  Harrogate.  We  arrived  at  the 
Drover's  Inn  with  plenty  of  time  to  spare, 
enabling  us  to  greet  and  welcome  old  and 
new  friends  at  the  bar,  after  which  we  went 


into  lunch,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Wills,  the 
retired  Secretary  of  St.  Dunstan's.  After 
Grace  Mr.  Wills  proposed  a  Silent  Toast  to 
the  memory  of  Paul  Nuyens.  After  lunch  Mr. 
Wills  thanked  our  Harrogate  friends  for 
their  wonderful  hospitalityh  to  us  over  the 
years.  Mr  Wills  also  mentioned  our  many 
old  friends  who  are  no  longer  with  us,  not 
forgetting  our  very  own  Alf  Fields  who 
started  this  all  41  years  ago.  Mr.  Wills  then 
proposed  a  toast  to  the  visitors.  Mr. 
Meleson  then  rose  and  thanked  St. 
Dunstan's  for  providing  this  luncheon  and 
Mr.  Wills  for  presiding  this  afternoon.  He 
thanked  the  Drover's  Inn  management  and 
staff  for  providing  such  a  splendid  meal  and 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Norman  Green  to 
repond  for  the  visitors.  Mr.  Green  replied  in 
his  own  inimitable  manner.  He  did  make  the 
point  that  unless  St.  Dunstan's  could 
muster  more  bridge  players  the  guests  will 
outnumber  the  St.  Dunstaners  in  future 
years.  So  come  on  bridge  players,  what 
about  it!! 

The  formal  part  of  the  afternoon  being 
over  some  of  the  guests  had  a  friendly 
game  of  bridge  until  it  was  time  for  us  to 
depart  back  to  Harrogate.  That  same 
evening  we  played  our  final  game  against 
I.C.I.  Unfortunately  we  lost. 


"At  Home" 

Friday  dawned  bright  and  clear  and  being 
our  last  day  it  gave  us  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  do  last  minute  shopping  and  prepare  for 
our  "At  Home"  that  evening.  This  was  to  be 
held  at  a  new  venue-the  Civil  Service  Club. 
Over  50  people  arrived  to  take  part  in  a  12 
table  bridge  drive.  After  play  had  finished 
refreshments  were  served  and  prizes  were 
presented  to  a  number  of  people.  This  year 
we  decided  to  try  something  different  and 
finish  the  evening  with  a  disco  and  sing- 
song, which  was  voted  a  great  success. 
Everyone  said  they  would  like  the  same 
next  year.  At  midnight  a  very  jolly,  albeit 
weary,  party  made  their  way  back  to  the 
hotel. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  made  our  way 
home,  thus  ending  our  bridge  week  in 
Harrogate. 
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Ex-Prisoners  of  War  Reunion 

by  Ted  Brown 

The  second  Reunion  was  held  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  from  12th  to  14th  September  and 
was  a  great  success.  The  Reunion  started 
with  a  meeting  in  the  Winter  Garden,  where 
a  committee  was  formed  to  organise  future 
Reunions  and  consists  of  a  Chairman,  Bill 
Griffiths,  a  Secretary,  Arthur  Morris,  and 
Treasurer,  Ted  Brown.  At  this  meeting  all 
ex-German  P.O.W.'s  were  welcomed  and 
will  in  future  combine  with  us  in  our  annual 
Reunions,  which  will  come  under  the  head- 
ing all  St.  Dunstan's  ex-P.O.W.'s. 

Friday  afternoon  was  spent  looking  up 
old  friends  and  making  a  lot  more  new 
ones;  I  know  I  did.  That  evening  we  held  a 
dance  in  the  annexe,  which  was  very 
successful,  and  a  five-piece  band  kept 
things  going  marvellously.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  dance  we  were  introduced 
to  quite  a  number  of  guests,  two  high  rate 
ex-P.O.W.'s  Ted  Coffey,  and  Arthur  Morris, 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Dacre,  Dr.  Stilwell  and 
Matron  Pass  and,  from  Headquarters,  Mr. 
Weisblatt,  Miss  Mosley  and  Mr.  Slade. 
Unfortunately,  the  Chairman  and  Mrs. 
Garnett-Orme  were  unable  to  attend  but 
they  sent  us  all  their  good  wishes.  We  also 
had  a  pleasant  surprise  visit  from  Mrs.  Avis 
Spurway. 


Fit  for  a  King 

The  annexe  was  open  for  liquid  refresh- 
ment which  between  the  dances  was  very 
welcome.  The  buffet,  laid  on  by  the 
Ovingdean  staff,  was  fit  for  a  king  and  I 
cannot  put  into  words  how  much  everyone 
enjoyed  it  and  appreciated  the  amount  of 
work  that  must  have  been  done. 

We  were  entertained  by  Bill  and  Alice 
Griffiths  while  the  band  had  a  little  light 
refreshment  and  everyone,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  bar,  enjoyed  it  enormously.  After  the 
interval  a  raffle  was  held  and  there  were 
nine  excellent  prizes,  seven  of  which  were 
donated  by  the  P.O.W.'s  and  their  friends. 
Like  all  dances  this  one  came  to  the  end 
after  a  good  knees  up  and  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Then  everyone  took  their  weary,  but  happy 
bodies  home. 

The  venue  for  Saturday  night  was  the 
Royal  British  Legion,  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton.  The  ex-  German  P.O.W.'s  and 
their  wives,  who  had  been  at  a  Reunion  in 


Croydon  the  previous  night,  joined  us  at  the 
Legion.  We  hired  the  top  room  at  the  Legion 
Club  and  the  members  of  their  committee 
were  extremely  helpful,  even  carrying 
those  who  could  not  quite  make  it  up  the 
stairs  and  to  them  we  are  more  than 
grateful. 

We  had  a  professional  organist  playing 
for  us  and  although  there  was  not  much 
room  for  dancing,  people  had  a  chance  to 
eat,  drink  and  meet  all  those  who  had 
been  absent  the  previous  evening.  There 
was  a  wonderful  buffet  and  very  good 
raffle. 

Bill  and  Alice  again  entertained  us  with 
several  of  their  lovely  songs,  and  after  a  few 
more  drinks  and  more  food  several  of  the 
brave  ones  got  up  to  dance  and  despite  the 
smallness  of  the  dance  floor,  everyone 
enjoyed  themselves  and  like  all  good 
things,  another  splendid  evening  came  to 
an  end. 


Chapel  Service 

On  Sunday  morning  a  special  service  was 
held  in  the  Chapel  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  After 
the  service  everyone  gathered  into  small 
groups  to  discuss  what  changes  they 
wanted  and  ideas  were  exchanged,  but 
unfortunately,  some  people  had  to  make 
their  way  home,  but  the  majority  of  people 
said  how  much  they  had  enjoyed  the 
Reunion. 

The  next  P.O.W.  Reunion  will  be  on  13th 
February,  until  15th  February,  1981.  On  the 
first  night  there  will  be  a  social  and  dance  in 
the  annexe,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  with  a  band 
and  buffet,  similar  to  this  year. 

A  dinner  has  been  arranged  for  the 
Saturday  night,  at  the  Dudley  Hotel,  Hove 
and  menus  are  being  sent  to  me  and  the 
price  will  be  between  £7.50  —  £10.00,  per 
head.  We  will  have  a  private  room  and  bar. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Royal  Engineers 
Band  is  going  to  play  for  us  in  the  lounge  at 
Ian  Fraser  House  and  if  anyone  wishes 
them  to  play  something  special  for  them, 
would  they  please  let  me  know  when 
booking.  If  you  would  like  to  come,  please 
contact  A.  Morris,  43  Acres  Avenue,  Shelley, 
Ongar,  Essex,  telephone:  0277  362094,  or 
Ted  Brown,  20  Nelson  Road,  Hartford, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  telephone:  0480 
55912.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  by  the 
beginning  of  December. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  732 
The  New  Year 

By  Pearl  S.  Buck. 
Ready  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  7V2  hours 
Christopher  Winters  accounts  himself  the 
most  fortunate   of  men.   He   is   a   highly 
respected  member  of  the  community,  a 
partner  in  a  successful  old-established  law 
firm,  and,  most  importantly,  enjoys  a  stable 
and    ideally    happy    marriage    with    his 
talented  and  beautiful  wife.  He  is  currently 
running  for  State  Governor  with  a  very 
good  chance  of  success.  And  the  future? 
The  White  House  is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

Then  one  morning  his  idyllic  world  is 
shattered  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  a 
twelve-year  old  boy  in  Korea  who 
addresses  him  as  "father".  Sixteen  years 
before  he  had  been  drafted  to  Korea.  Newly 
married,  homesick,  lonely  and  frightened, 
he  had  formed  a  liaison  with  a  beautiful 
Korean  girl.  Their  child  had  been  born  a  few 
months  before  repatriation. 

What  should  he  do  with  the  letter?  The 
easiest  thing  was  simply  to  destroy  it, 
forget  all  about  it.  The  slightest  breath  of 
scandal  now  could  ruin  his  bright  political 
career. 

He  cannot  bring  himself  to  burn  the  letter 
Laura  would  have  to  be  told.  Whatever  was 
going  to  be  done  about  the  boy,  his  son, 
must  be  their  joint  decision  . . . 

A  sensitive  and  moving  book  which  deals 
brilliantly  with  one  long-term  aspect  of  a 
cruel  and  bitter  war. 

Cat.  No.  89 

The  Man  who  was  Magic 

ByPaulGallico 
Read  by  David  Broomfield 
Reading  Time  7  hours 
Adam  arrives  at  the  gates  of  the  Magical 
City  of  Mageia  seeking  membership  of  the 
Guild  of  Master  Magicians.  His  sole  com- 
panion is  Mopsy  his  talking  dog  —  who  has 
a  very  strong  Scottish  accent. 

His  medieval  costume  of  soft  leather 
attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
comment.  All  the  resident  magicians  are,  of 
course,  properly  dressed  in  top  hat,  white 
tie  and  tails. 

Membership  is  by  examination  and 
standards     are     extremely     high.    When 


Adam's  turn  comes  he  gives  a  spell-binding 
display  of  astonishing  conjuring  skills.  His 
tricks  are  'out  of  this  world'. 

The  truth  dawns  on  the  other  magicians. 
Adam's  magic  really  is  magic,  the  genuine 
article.  There  are  dark  murmurings. 
Although  they  are  the  world's  greatest 
magicians,  this  unknown  upstart  could 
make  monkeys  out  of  them,  take  the  bread 
out  of  their  mouths,  so  to  say. 

A  group  of  nasties  with  splendid  names 
like  Baldini  the  Brilliant,  Dante  the  Dazzling 
and  (my  favourite)  Malvolio  the  Magnifi- 
cent, go  into  a  huddle  and  decide  that  Adam 
must  go  —  permanently. 

Things  begin  to  look  pretty  black  for  our 
hero,  but  thanks  to  his  (real)  magic  and  the 
resourcefulness  and  perspicacity  of  his 
locquacious  canine  mate,  right  finally 
triumphs . . . 

Adelightful  book,  a  sort  of  adult  fairy  tale, 
which  amply  demonstrates  Gallico's 
superb  skill  as  a  story-teller,  and  his 
versatility  too  come  to  that  —  he  also  wrote 
'Scruffy'  and  The  Poseidon  Adventure', 
remember. 


Cat.  No.  876 
The  Ringer 

By  Edgar  Wallace 

Read  by  John  Webster. 

Reading  Time  7V2  hours 

This  book  was  sent  to  me  in  error,  I  hadn't 

got  it  on  my  list.  But,  having  been  an  Edgar 

Wallace  addict  some  fifty  years  ago,  the 

temptation  to  read  it  was  quite  irresistible. 

It  proved  to  be  an  unashamed  nostalgia 
trip  back  to  those  vanished  golden  days 
when  all  fictional  love  was  pure  and 
wholesome,  when  nobody  ever  said  a 
naughty  word,  and  there  existed  a  curious 
anachronistic  breed  known  as  'gentlemen'. 
I  wallowed  and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it! 

In  the  1920'sthe  publishers' catch-phrase 
was  'it  is  impossible  not  to  be  thrilled  by 
Edgar  Wallace!'  This  may  no  longer  be  true 
in  these  sleazy  and  violent  days,  but 
Wallace  must  still  rank  as  one  of  the  all-time 
masters  of  this  genre,  and  as  truly  great 
story-teller. 

Well  worth  reading  —  and  let  the  plot  take 
care  of  itself. 
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FISHY  BUSINESS 

by  Fred  Barratt 

I  am  sure  many  St.  Dunstaners  have  found 
themselves  carrying  the  can  for  something 
they  themselves  were  truly  innocent  of.  It 
was  while  on  holiday  in  the  U.S.A.  that  I 
found  myself  quite  innocently  involved  in 
such  a  situation. 

Fishing  was  near  the  top  of  my  list  of 
intentions  when  I  got  to  America,  but  I  had 
not  taken  into  account  the  great  welcome 
the  Americans  had  in  store  for  me, 
especially  as  4th  July  fell  during  my  holiday 
period.  Invitations  to  various  peoples 
homes,  and  to  places  of  national  interest, 
the  Arlington  Cemetery,  in  Virginia,  the 
White  House  and  Smithsonian  Museum,  in 
Washington  and  Frenchman's  Creek,  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  name  but  a  few,  soon 
gobbled  up  the  time. 

Licence 

With  half  the  holiday  gone,  we  decided  to 
get  some  fishing  in.  But  there  was  a  snag. 
The  only  licence  we  could  get  was  for  a 
whole  year,  and  we  only  had  two  days.  The 
cost  of  a  whole  year's  fishing  licence  for  just 
two  days  of  fishing  was  not  worth  it. 

Paul,  our  American  escort  who  was 
involved  with  the  social  services,  tried  to 
get  a  short  season  licence  —  but  no  luck.  He 
then  contacted  a  person  associated  with 
blind  welfare  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
concessions  for  a  blind  person  to  go  fishing. 
Back  he  came  bubbling  over  with  excite- 


ment. The  message  he  brought  back  was 
this:  "Go  fishing  —  don't  worry".  In  fact  the 
authority  he  had  spoken  to  really  hoped 
that  I  would  get  caught  fishing  without  a 
licence.  He  wanted  me  to  get  caught  fishing 
without  one! 

Prod  the  President 

The  position  was  explained  to  me. 
Apparently,  a  bill  giving  blind  people 
fishing  licences  free  had  been  submitted 
and  it  had  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  government  and  was,  so  I  was  told, 
laying  on  President  Carter's  desk  awaiting 
his  signature.  If  I  was  caught  fishing  without 
a  licence  it  would  give  those  promoting  the 
bill  the  opportunity  to  spotlight  their 
campaign  on  television  and  in  the  news- 
papers and  thereby  prod  the  President  into 
dealing  with  the  matter  urgently. 

I  did  eventually  go  fishing  with  Paul,  who 
did  have  a  licence  for  one  day,  but  our  catch 
was  nothing  to  boast  about  and  the  second 
day's  fishing  was  called  off  because  of  a 
severe  thunderstorm,  the  likes  of  which  I 
had  never  known.  Three  and  half  hours  of 
thunder  and  lightning  and  (this  is  hard  to 
believe)  for  all  the  time  the  storm  lasted  the 
sky  was  never,  not  for  one  second,  free 
from  lightning  flashes.  To  quote  Sir  Alec 
Rose,  "It  seems  as  if  there  was  another 
hand  on  the  tiller",  as  far  as  my  fishing  in 
the  U.S.A.  was  concerned. 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column — 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  end  of  another 
season  in  the  garden,  but  as  usual  there  is 
still  quite  a  bit  to  be  done  in  order  to  make 
everything  look  tidy  and  ready  for  1981.  Get 
your  lay-outs  planned  if  you  are  thinking  of 
cutting  down  the  planting  area,  thus  saving 
yourself  the  hard  work  of  planting  annuals 
each  year,  by  putting  in  perennials  and 
shrubs  instead. 

Cut  away  all  the  broken  branches  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  fork  all  round  them  and 
consign  the  soft  weeds  to  the  compost 
heap,  but  keep  the  hard  wood  for  bonfires, 
as  they  will  be  almost  impossible  to  break 
down,  even  with  a  compost  accelerator. 


Seed  catalogues  will  be  along  soon,  so 
make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  you  want  to 
grow  under  glass  or  in  the  flower  beds  in 
1981.  Try  out  some  new  items  and  do 
remember  that  all  the  annuals,  whether 
hardy  or  half  hardy  can  be  started  outside 
from  seed  if  you  have  no  frame  or 
greenhouse.  Start  them  in  a  warm  corner  a 
little  later  than  you  would  if  you  were 
growing  them  in  a  greenhouse.  You  will 
probably  get  all  the  plants  you  need  for  the 
garden  for  the  price  of  a  packet  of  seed  and 
they  may  do  better  than  grown  seedlings 
which  often  take  a  dislike  to  the  new 
conditions  of  your  garden. 
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Gardening 


continued 


Paths  can  be  made  and  repaired  now, 
before  the  really  bad  weather  sets  in.  Also 
get  the  weeds  and  grass  out  from  the  cracks 
and  joints  in  the  paths  and  if  the  paving 
slabs  are  rather  green  with  moss  or  algae, 
brush  them  over  with  some  detergent  and 
water. 


and  bushes  can  be  planted  now.  Do  check 
the  apples  and  pears  in  store,  as  rot  can 
easily  spread  through  and  whole  batch. 

Early  in  the  month  when  there  is  no  threat 
of  frost,  you  can  repair  any  bare  patches  of 
the  lawn  by  putting  down  turves.  Try  to  get 
all  the  large  weeds  out  of  the  grass  with  a 
hand  fork.  If  there  is  a  lot  of  rain  spike  the 
lawn,  so  that  water  does  not  settle  on  top, 
but  will  drain  away. 


Vegetables 

Get  all  the  root  crops  up  before  the  end  of 
the  month  and  store  them  in  mounds 
outside,  or  in  containers  in  the  shed  or 
garage.  Tie  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  cauliflowers 
over  to  act  as  a  drain  for  the  rain  to  run  off, 
so  that  water  will  not  collect  at  the  heart  of 
the  plants  and  ruin  them.  Pick  the  sprouts 
regularly  so  that  the  younger  and  smaller 
ones  can  mature  to  a  good  size  later  on. 

You  can  plant  out  some  late  sown 
cabbages  and  savoys  as  they  should  keep 
through  one  of  our  average  winters.  Broad 
beans  and  peas  can  be  sown  for  early  crops 
in  the  new  season  and  often  these  early 
sown  broad  beans  escape  blackfly. 
However,  I  think  only  those  of  you  in  the 
south  should  risk  these  early  sowings. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  regularly  and  put  all 
the  weeds  on  the  compost  heap. 

Dig  over  all  the  empty  areas  and  get  them 
ready  for  spring.  Try  to  get  a  good  tilth  by 
raking  over  after  digging,  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
large  stones  and  clumps  of  roots.  When  you 
spread  chalk  (lime)  on  the  vegetable  beds, 
do  be  careful  not  to  put  any  on  the  area 
where  you  want  to  grow  potatoes.  Do  mark 
the  places  where  you  grow  any  of  the 
cabbage  family,  so  that  you  do  not  use  that 
spot  for  three  seasons  as  club  root  can  very 
easily  set  in  and  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Fruit 

The  main  pruning  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  can  be  done  now,  as  the  fruit  has 
been  picked  and  the  leaves  have  fallen.  If 
any  of  the  apple  trees  are  growing 
skywards,  cut  the  shoots  fairly  well  down, 
and  cut  back  any  others  which  are 
extending  sideways.  This  will  make  for  a 
more  compact  tree.  Thin  out  the  centre  a 
little,  so  light  and  air  can  get  in.  Leave  plenty 
of  space  between  the  trees,  so  that  it  is 
easier  for  you  to  move  around  when  you 
are  picking  the  fruit,  or  spraying  the  trees, 
which  should  be  done  now.  New  fruit  trees 


Flowers 

Keep  hoeing  the  flower  beds  so  that  the 
top  of  the  soil  is  in  good  tilth  and  to  stop  the 
weeds  settling  in.  Give  the  beds  a  good 
dose  of  manure,  or  compost,  in  order  to 
boost  and  protect  the  roots  from  really 
severe  winter  weather. 

Cut  away  all  dead  and  dying  stalks  from 
the  perennials  and  if  you  have  some 
annuals  in  I  should  clear  them  out  now  to 
cut  down  on  next  season's  work  when 
planting  time  comes. 

Take  up  the  dahlias  if  you  want  to  have 
the  tubers  for  next  year.  Cut  away  the  top 
growth  a  little  above  tuber  level  and  store 
them  in  dry  peat  in  a  frost  free  place,  such  as 
the  garage  or  shed,  or  the  floor  of  the 
greenhouse.  Take  up  the  gladioli  and  store 
them  in  the  same  way. 

Peonies  can  be  propogated  by  digging  up 
the  plants  and  pulling  the  stocks  apart. 
Replant  the  pieces,  but  remember  that  they 
may  stop  flowering  for  a  year  or  two.  Many 
perennial  clumps  should  be  protected  from 
frost  by  being  covered  with  peat,  manure, 
or  compost. 

Plant  shrubs  in  their  flowering  positions 
but  do  put  in  a  stake  if  the  plants  are  a  little 
on  the  tall  side.  Most  bulbs  can  still  be 
planted,  as  can  spring  flowering  plants  such 
as  anenomes,  pansies,  primroses, 
polyanthus,  sweet  Williams,  wallflowers 
and  various  types  of  iris,  flag,  English  and 
Spanish,  for  example. 

I  hope  you  have  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  roses,  which  will  be  arriving  soon  if  you 
ordered  them  early.  If  the  new  roses  arrive 
before  you  have  got  the  beds  ready,  or  it  is 
very  frosty  weather,  keep  the  new  bushes  in 
peat  or  soil  filled  containers  in  the  shed  or 
garage  and  plant  them  out  as  soon  as  the 
weather  relents. 

If  you  are  growing  plants  or  seedlings  in 
the  greenhouse  keep  the  temperature  well 
above  freezing  point.  45°  F.  is  all  right  for 
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most  plants,  though  seedlings  should  be 
kept  nearer  the  heater.  Any  plants  you  want 
for  Christmas  should  be  given  plenty  of 
light  during  the  day  and  put  near  the  heater 
at  night.  Do  not  forget  to  water  and  feed  the 
plants,  but  not  as  often  as  when  they  were 
growing  rapidly  in  the  summer,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  sunlight. 

Geraniums  and  regal  pelargoniums  can 
be  kept  flowering  by  removing  all  dead 
flower  heads  and  leaves  at  once,  and  water 
and  feed  them  occasionally,  although  it  is 
better  to  keep  them  a  little  on  the  dry  side. 

Bulbs  for  indoors  can  still  be  potted  up, 
but  do  not  try  to  force  them  let  them  come 
along  at  their  own  pace. 


Tuberous  plants,  begonias,  gloxinias  and 
so  on  will  be  finishing  now,  so  cut  down  the 
watering  and  dry  them  off.  Keep  them  in 
their  pots  and  put  them  under  the  staging 
until  spring,  when  they  can  be  started  off 
again.  Sprinkle  some  fungicide  powder 
over  the  top  of  the  tubers  and  the  soil  at  the 
top  of  the  pots  to  combat  rotting. 

If  the  weather  allows  you  to,  try  to  keep 
the  greenhouse  well  ventilated.  Unless 
there  are  hard  frosts  or  strong  winds  keep 
one  window  open  a  little  to  give  a 
movement  of  air  and  keep  the  door  wide 
open  on  fine  sunny  days.  An  occasional 
dose  of  fungicide  and  insecticide  will  keep 
the  place  free  from  most  troubles. 


CLUB   NEWS 


MIDLAND 


Bowling  Section 


Another  very  good  meeting  was  held  on 
Sunday,  7th  September,  despite  Eddi  and 
Bill  being  on  holiday  and  Tommy  not 
feeling  too  well.  However,  three  or  four 
exciting  domino  games  were  played. 

Once  again  all  the  ladies  put  on  a  lovely 
tea  which  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  Chairman  thanked  them  for  the 
beautiful  spread. 

After  tea  we  had  another  one  of  our  very 
popular  bring  and  buy  sales.  I  hope 
everyone  enjoyed  all  the  lovely  bargains 
that  were  for  sale.  The  total  amount 
collected  was  £36.25.  My  thanks,  once 
again,  to  all  the  ladies  who  support  this 
event. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  Bill  and  Hilda  on 
Wednesday,  27th  August  and  it  was  so  nice 
to  see  Bill  pottering  about,  although  he  gets 
very  tired.  Keep  up  the  good  work  Bill.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  both  back  at  the 
Club  soon. 

I  wish  to  make  an  apology  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bentley  for  the  remark  I  made  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Review.  I  did  not  mean 
it  in  any  derogatory  way  at  all. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  on  Sunday,  2nd 
November. 

JOANCASHMORE 
Secretary 


During  the  summer  session  we  played 
twelve  away  matches  which  proved  very 
successful.  I  know  some  members  were 
disappointed  that  they  could  not  take  part  in 
these  matches,  but  this  was  due  to  their 
own  fault  because  I  was  not  notified  of  their 
visit  to  Ovingdean  and  their  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  bowling.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Review  to  notify  me  or  a  member  of  the 
Club  and  give  at  least  seven  days'  notice  to 
allow  us  to  cater  for  the  amount  of  bowlers 
visiting  these  Clubs. 

The  winter  season  is  harder  still,  as  only 
eight  bowlers  can  take  part  in  a  bowling 
match.  If  you  do  not  want  to  be 
disappointed,  please  give  me  plenty  of 
notice,  so  you  may  be  included  in  the  team. 
A  small  charge  is  collected  to  help  towards 
the  catering. 

Our  winter  programme  started  on  7th 
October.  The  competition  during  the  winter 
season  will  be  T.B.  Section  to  bowl  within  1 
yd.  of  the  jack  and  the  P.S.  Section  to  bowl 
within  2ft.  of  the  jack.  This  competition 
should  improve  the  standard  of  bowling 
and  will  really  help  those  who  enjoy 
competing  during  the  summer  months  in 
the  various  competitions. 

W.  Davies, 
Captain. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Bugbee,  of  Harefield, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Christopher,  on 
23rd  September,  to  their  son,  Leslie,  and  his 
wife,  Alex. 

Mr.  Joseph  Laverty,  of  Downpatrick,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Catherine 
Anne,  on  8th  August,  to  his  daughter, 
Maureen,  and  her  husband,  Charles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanislaw  Maruniak,  of 
Leeds,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  David,  on 
30th  May,  to  their  daughter,  Crystina,  and 
her  husband,  Tony. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevor  Tatchell,  of  Cardiff, 
on  the  birth  of  theirsecond  grandson,  Philip 
James,  to  their  daughter,  Kay,  and  her 
husband,  Les  Sampson. 

MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Duffy,  of  Plymstock, 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  their  son, 
Graham,  was  married  to  Barbara  Norman, 
on  4th  October. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Many  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carmichael,  of 
Wallingford,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  5th  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  King,  of  Southend- 
on-Sea,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  28th  September. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Hilary,  daughter  of  the  late,  Mr.  Robert 
Forster  and  Mrs.  Joy  Forster,  of  Leeds 
whose  dancing  career  we  have  followed 
over  the  years  has  now  opened  her  own 
dancing  school,  where  she  teaches  ballet 
and  contemporary  dance. 

Robert  John,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
John,  of  Wallasey,  who  has  passed  his  final 
examinations  and  is  now  a  Junior  House 
Surgeon  at  Norwich  General  Hospital. 

Alex  Nesbitt,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec 
Nesbitt,  of  Teignmouth,  Devon,  who  has 


obtained  his  flying  licence  and  won  the 
Saqui  Cup  for  being  the  best  student  of  the 
year.  Alex  is  now  at  Loughborough 
University  studying  to  become  a  Public 
Administrator. 

Percy  Stubbs,  of  Norwich,  whose 
wrought-iron  work  won  first  prize  in  the 
handicraft  section  of  a  local  exhibition. 

The  Reverend  Father  Frank  Tierney,  of 
Whalley,  Lancashire,  who  celebrated  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  his  ordination  on  14th 
June.  Father  Tierney  is  now  retired. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Walter  Bick,  of  Leamington  Spa,  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Edith,  on  6th  October. 

Mr.  Derek  Cribben,  of  Leigh,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  his  sister  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Ada  Eustace,  wife  of  Mr.  George 
Eustace,  of  Chessington,  on  the  recent 
death  of  her  sister. 

Mr.  Sydney  Scroggie,  of  Kirkton  of 
Strathmartine,  whose  wife  died  on  the  22nd 
September;  Barbara  was  Sister  Ingram  in 
the  dispensary  at  Ovingdean  and  many 
Second  World  War  St.  Dunstaners  will 
remember  her  with  affection. 

In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows,  families  and  friends. 

Robert  Ernest  Bowers,  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps. 

Robert  Bowers,  of  Ipswich,  died  on  11th 
September  at  Pearson  House.  He  was  81  years 
old  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1974. 

Mr.  Bowers  served  as  a  Rifleman  in  the  King's 
Royal  Rifle  Corps,  during  the  First  World  War  and 
suffered  mustard  gas  injuries  in  1918,  while  on 
active  service  in  France. 

Mr.  Bowers  was  a  bachelor  and  for  many  years 
lived  with  his  sister  Mrs.  V.  Salmon  who  cared  for 
him  devotedly.  Unfortunately,  earlier  this  year 
his  health  seriously  deteriorated  and  after  a  long 
period  of  hospitalisation  Mr.  Bowers  was 
admitted  to  Pearson  House. 

Mr.  Bowers  had  been  a  keen  gardener  and  kept 
chickens  as  a  hobby.  He  was  justifiably  proud  of 
his  garden  sheds  and  chicken  coops,  which  he 
had  built  himself,  and  of  the  fine  crops  he  raised 
from  seed  in  his  greenhouse.  Latterly,  Mr. 
Bowers  retained  a  great  interest  in  his 
greenhouse  and  enjoyed  listening  to  music.  Mr. 
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Bowers  always  greatly  enjoyed  our  Reunions 
and  in  fact  left  hospital  for  one  day  this  year  in 
order  to  attend. 

He  leaves  two  sisters. 

Arthur  M.  Hunt,  Royal  Air  Force 

Arthur  Hunt,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  died  on  the 
6th  September.  He  was  80  years  old. 

Mr.  Hunt  joined  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  1918  and 
was  injured  whilst  training.  He  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1919  and  trained  as  a  shorthand- 
typist.  He  spent  many  years  in  the  Civil  Service, 
chiefly  in  London,  until  he  retired  and  went  to  live 
in  Melton  Mowbray  in  1950.  His  death  at  home 
was  sudden  and  unexpected. 

He  leaves  a  sister,  Miss  Doris  Hunt,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  for  many  years. 

Walter  Thomas  Jermy,  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

Walter  Thomas  Jermy,  of  Norwich,  who  was 
affectionately  known  as  'Wally'  to  his  family  and 
friends,  died  suddenly  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on 
1 5th  September.  He  was  61  years  old. 

Mr.  Jermy  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  for  four  years  during  the 
Second  World  War.  In  civilian  life  he  had  been  a 
coach  trimmer,  working  on  the  upholstery  of  fine 
quality  cars.  Unfortunately,  he  was  unable  to 
continue  as  his  eyesight  was  deteriorating  and 
when  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  he  was  working  in 
industry  as  a  capstan  lathe  operator.  However, 
his  general  health  was  deteriorating  and  he  had 
to  retire  in  April,  1979. 

In  his  retirement  Mr.  Jermy's  main  hobby  was 
cane  work  and  some  upholstery  which  he  did  in 
his  own  workshop.  Mr.  Jermy  was  a  bachelor 
but,  while  his  health  permitted,  was  able  to  cope 
admirably  with  all  his  household  chores  and 
tended  his  garden  which  he  loved.  Although  he 
had  only  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  two  years,  Mr. 
Jermy  enjoyed  several  visits  to  Ian  Fraser  House 
where  he  will  be  missed  by  Matron  Pass, 
members  of  staff  and  numerous  fellow  St. 
Dunstaners. 

He  leaves  a  brother,  nephew  and  niece. 


William  Lear,  Devonshire  Regiment. 

William  Lear,  of  Plympton,  died  in  a  residential 
home  on  2nd  October.  He  was  88  years  old  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  20  years. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  Mr.  Lear 
joined  the  Devonshire  Regiment  as  a  Private  and 
was  discharged  two  years  later  following  a 
period  of  service  in  India.  In  civilian  life  he 
worked  for  the  Post  Office,  but  was  invalided  out 
in  1929,  when  he  retired  on  health  grounds. 

Mr.  Lear  and  his  wife,  Annie,  would  have 
celebrated  their  Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary 
in  1978,  but  unfortunately  Mrs.  Lear  died  in  1977. 


Until  he  went  into  residential  care  Mr.  Lear  was 
devotedly  cared  for  by  his  two  sons,  and  his 
daughter-in-law.  In  earlier  years  Mr.  Lear 
enjoyed  a  daily  walk  of  some  six  to  seven  miles. 
He  was  a  keen  gardener  and  enjoyed  frequent 
visits  to  our  Brighton  Homes  and  attending 
Reunions. 
He  leaves  two  sons,  Joe  and  George. 

Wilfred  Orange,  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry. 

Wilfred  Orange,  of  Leeds,  died  on  2nd  October. 
He  was  68  years  old  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  for  1 1  years. 

Mr.  Orange  was  in  the  Regular  Army,  enlisting 
as  a  Private  in  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry,  in  1934.  Whilst  on  active  service  in 
Normandy  during  the  Second  World  War  he 
received  gunshot  wounds  to  his  head  and  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  shortly  afterwards. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Orange  undertook  a  period  of 
industrial  training  and  was  employed  by 
Remploy,  of  Leeds,  where  hewasa  highly  valued 
and  popular  member  of  the  staff.  In  1975,  Mr. 
Orange  was  presented  with  a  clock  to  mark  his  25 
years  of  service  and  when  he  retired  in  1977,  the 
management  and  staff  made  presentations  to 
him  to  commemorate  his  long  record  of 
continuous  service. 

Mr.  Orange  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Betty  Oxley.  Only  three  months  ago 
they  moved  to  a  bungalow,  where  Mr.  Orange 
had  been  looking  forward  to  spending  the 
remaining  years  of  his  well  earned  retirement. 

Charles  Alfred  Tonge,  Royal  Air  Force. 

Charles  Tonge,  of  Manchester,  died  on  24th 
September,  following  several  months  of  declin- 
ing health,  which  he  bore  with  great  courage  and 
cheerfulness.  He  was  65  years  old  and  had  been 
a  St.  Dunstaner  for  1 1  years. 

Mr.  Tonge  joined  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  1942 
and  saw  active  flying  service  during  the  Second 
World  War.  He  was  injured  in  1944  and  dis- 
charged, with  the  rank  of  Flight  Sergeant  early 
the  following  year.  In  civilian  life  Mr.  Tonge  was 
employed  in  industry  until  1978,  when  he  was 
forced  to  retire  on  health  grounds.  During  his 
many  years  on  inspection  and  sheet  metal  work, 
Mr.  Tonge  was  a  highly  valued  and  popular 
member  of  staff. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  listening  to  classical 
music  and  he  was  accomplished  at  typing  and 
Braille.  For  many  years  he  remained  totally 
independent,  coping  with  the  management  of 
his  home  and  the  cooking  as  well  as  retaining  a 
keen  interest  in  his  garden.  He  enjoyed  frequent 
visits  to  Ian  Fraser  House,  where  his  cheerful- 
ness endeared  him  to  Matron  and  her  staff  and 
many  of  his  fellow  St.  Dunstaners. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Linda  Smith. 
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Message  from 
the  Chairman 


MY  WIFE  JOINS  ME  IN  SENDING  CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  AND  OUR 
VERY  BEST  WISHES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR  WALL  ST.  DUNSTANERS 
AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  WHEREVER  THEY  MAY  BE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


NAIDEX  and  the  International  Year 

At  the  end  of  October,  St.  Dunstan's  was  again  among  the  exhibitors  at  the 
National  Aids  for  the  Disabled  Exhibition,  known  as  NAIDEX.  This  is 
primarily  a  display  for  professionals  working  in  the  social  services,  hospitals 
and  government  and  private  agencies  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
handicapped  people.  Members  of  the  public  are  also  welcomed. 

I  have  heard  from  staff  and  St.  Dunstaners  who  manned  our  stand  that  this 
year  the  exhibition  produced  more  interest  than  ever  and  they  were  busy 
with  visitors'  enquiries  most  of  the  time. 

With  the  approach  of  1981,  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  People,  this 
news  is  encouraging,  as  it  seems  there  is  already  a  ground  swell  of  growing 
interest  in  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  disabled  people.  Let  us  hope  this  will 
be  the  foundation  for  lYDP's  succes  in  increasing  knowledge  and  sympathy 
among  the  more  fortunate  members  of  the  world  community;  as  you 
know,  St.  Dunstan's  will  be  playing  an  active  part. 
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Additions  to  Cassette 
Library 

R28.  II  C90's.  A  guide  to 
Amateur  Radio.  A  good 
starter  for  anyone  interested 
in  taking  up  the  hobby. 

R29.  C60.  Appendix  to 
above.  Q  Code,  the  RST 
code,  and  alphabetical  index 
to  the  book. 

G15.  C60.  One  track  only 
Radio  4  programme  on  Open 
Channel  (Citizen  Band 
Radio). 

G16  6  C90's.  The  Irwin 
"Modern  Keyboard  Har- 
mony Approach  to  Contem- 
porary Organ  Playing"  part 
one.  An  American  step  by 
step  guide,  the  first  of  three 
parts. 

Christmas  and  New 
Year  Holidays 

HEADQUARTERS 

Will  be  closed  after  lunch  on 
Wednesday,  24th  December 
until  Monday,  29th 

December  at  9.15  a.m.  for  the 
Christmas  Holiday,  and  will 
be  closed  from  5.15  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  31st  December 
until  Friday,  2nd  January 
1981  at  9. 15  a.m.  for  the  New 
Year  Holiday. 

152BROADHURST 
GARDENS 

Will  be  closed  for  both 
holidays. 

BRIGHTON  HOMES 

Will  remain  open  for  both 
holidays. 

Chapel  Collections  at 
Ian  Fraser  House 

Christian  Aid 

(Algerian  Relief)  £15 

Marie  Curie  Memorial  Fund 

for  Home  Nursing  of 

Terminal  Cancer 

Patients  £15 

Dr.  Barnardo's  Society     £15 

The  Society  for  the 

Propagation  of  the 

Gospel  £15 


Sailing  - 1981 

The  1981  Seamanship 
Foundation  Cruiser  Sailing 
Course  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  will  take  place 
at  Salcombe,  based  at  the 
Island  Cruising  Club,  from 
5th— 11th  July.  The  cost  will 
be  £45  per  student  for  the 
week. 

A  maximum  of  24  people 
can  be  accepted,  and  this 
number  will  include  students 
who  have  attended  previous 
courses.  In  future  selection 
for  the  Course  will  be  more 
flexible,  and  people  who 
have  attended  two  or  three 
Courses  in  the  past  can  still 
apply  but  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  that  a  place  can  be 
found. 

Application  forms  (which 
should  be  returned  by 
February  15th  1981)  are 
obtainable  from  the  Sports 
and  Recreation  Officer, 
RNIB.,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London  W1 N  6AA. 

Plastic  Wallet  Address 
Cards 

These  are  blank  address 
cards  with  the  words 
"Articles  for  the  Blind"  in 
green  at  the  top,  on  both 
sides.  The  card  fits  under  the 
window  of  a  compact 
cassette  postal  wallet.  They 
are  available  free  of  charge, 
from  Mens'  Supplies  at  the 
Headquarters.  When 

requesting  them,  will  you 
please  use  the  above  title,  so 
as  not  to  confuse  them  with 
the  paper  address  labels. 

APPOINTMENT 

Professor  Maurice  Aldridge, 
who  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Phonetics  and  General 
Linguistics  at  the  University 
of  the  Witwatersrand,  Johan- 
nesburg, in  1979,  has  recent- 
ly been  appointed  to  a  full 
directorship  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
(South  Africa.) 
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COVER  PICTURE:  Some  of 
our  lady  St.  Dunstaners  at 
Hawkshead  Church  during 
their  Reunion  in  the  Lake 
District. 


St.  Dunstaners  pause  during  a  walk  on  the  lakeside  of  Windermere. 

WOMEN  ST  DUNSTANERS' 
REUNION 


by  Dorothy  Martin 

The  25th  October  was  a  lovely  sunny  day 
when  the  lady  St.  Dunstaners,  with  their 
escorts,  left  Euston  Station  to  meet  up  with 
the  rest  of  their  party  at  Lancaster, where  it 
was  pouring  with  rain.  We  had  an  excellent 
lunch  there,  but  with  some  misgivings,  as 
those  people  from  Brighton  were 
somewhat  delayed.  However,  eventually 
everything  was  sorted  out,  much  to  the 
relief  of  Miss  Lord. 

Through  the  mist  and  rain  we  proceeded 
to  Bowness,  where  a  very  welcome  tea  was 
waiting  for  us.  Afterwards  we  had  a  rest  and 
changed  for  dinner  and  met  new  and  old 
friends. 

Saturday  morning  dawned  bright  and 
sunny  and  we  took  advantage  of  the  free 
time  to  go  on  a  shopping  expedition  and  to 
visit  a  lovely  14th  Century  church.  After 
lunch  we  were  off  again  to  the  National 
Trust  Park  to  see  a  tape  and  slide 
presentation  about  the  Lake  District. 
However,  much  to  the  embarassment  of 
our  hosts  and  to  the  amusement  of  the 


audience,  the  tape  refused  to  work,  but 
eventually  all  was  well  and  we  were  given  a 
description  of  the  lovely  lakes  and 
afterwards  a  woodland  walk  brought  to  the 
end  a  delightful  afternoon. 

That  evening  we  went  on  a  short  journey 
to  Miller  Howe  Hotel.  We  drove  up  the  drive 
which  was  floodlit  and  reflected  the 
beautiful  flowers  and  trees  in  the  lights.  The 
interior  of  the  hotel  was  charming, 
decorated  with  hanging  baskets  and  on  the 
dining  table  each  plate  was  adorned  with  a 
posy  of  freesias.  In  that  lovely  atmosphere 
and  charming  surroundings  we  had  a 
memorable  meal  which  will  not  be 
forgotten  for  a  long  time. 

Sunday  dawned  wet  and  misty.  We 
donned  our  raincoats,  clutched  our 
umbrellas  and  boarded  a  glass  covered 
launch  and  had  a  trip  on  Lake  Windermere. 
Unfortunately,  the  view  was  hidden  behind 
the  clouds  so  we  disembarked  and  were 
taken  to  have  lunch  with  Major  and  Mrs. 
Sandys  who  gave  us  a  very  warm  welcome, 


in  spite  our  dripping  clothes.  What  a  joy  it  is 
when  sighted  people  give  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  surroundings,  which 
Major  Sandys  did  the  whole  time  we  were 
with  him. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  beautiful  old 
14th  Century  church,  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  where  the  Vicar  gave  a  fascinating 
talk.  Apparently  Hawkshead  Church  claims 
to  be  the  Gem  of  Lakeland,  disputed  by 
Grassmere,  and  the  debate  has  not  really 
been  settled.  Some  time  ago  the  church 
was  cleaned  and  texts  and  quotations  from 
the  bible  were  found  written  all  over  the 
pillars  and  walls.  This  was  a  unique  find,  so 
during  the  cleaning  process  they  had  to  use 
limewash  which  would  not  damage  the 
inscriptions. 

All  too  soon  it  was  time  to  move  across  to 
a  very  small  school  where  William 
Wordsworth  had  been  a  pupil.  There  were 
old  wooden  desks  and  narrow  platform 
seats,  carved  wooden  chests  and  so  on. 
School  children  of  today  should  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Wordsworth's  day  each  child 
had  to  take  his  own  bag  of  coal  to  school  to 
keep  the  schoolroom  warm.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  mention  all  the  interesting 
things,  but  it  was  with  regret  that  we  said 


goodbye  to  Major  and  Mrs.  Sandys  and 
thanked  them  for  their  wonderful 
hospitality. 

Our  dinner  that  evening,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  and  and  Major  and  Mrs. 
Sandys,  was  also  a  memorable  occasion. 
We  had  an  excellent  meal  and  afterwards 
Gwen  Obern  gave  a  very  apt  and  amusing 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett- 
Orme  and  presented  them  with  a  gift  from 
us  ladies,  gave  a  bouquet  to  Mrs.  Sandys 
and  a  few  items  of  appreciation  to  the 
various  people  who  had  so  ably  contributed 
to  our  welfare  and  comfort,  whom  I  am  sure 
also  enjoyed  all  our  activities. 

As  a  few  years  may  elapse  before  another 
Reunion,  may  I,  on  behalf  of  all  the  lady  St. 
Dunstaners,  say  what  a  memorable  time  we 
had  and  how  friendly  and  warm  the 
atmosphere  was  and  thank  you  for  all  the 
smooth  working  arrangements  made  on 
our  behalf. 

Editor's  Note 

We  have  heard  from  Major  Sandys  that 
many  of  the  ladies  have  written  to  him  and 
he  said,  "how  much  my  wife  and  I  appre- 
ciated their  taking  the  trouble  to  write  to 
us." 


Major  Sandys  greets  Margaret  Bingham  at  Graythwaite  Hall. 


£ 
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A  TECHNIQUE  FOR 
A  BLIND  ARCHER 


by  Norman  Perry 


Norman  Perry  practising  what  he  preaches  at  the 
Archery  Championships. 

As  in  all  sports,  archery  technique  is 
founded  on  basic  principles  from  which  an 
individual  style  may  be  developed.  It  is 
essential  to  learn  the  basic  technique 
before  developing  a  style  of  one's  own  to 
avoid  starting  with  bad  habits  that  can  take 
a  great  deal  of  effort  to  eradicate.  What  I  am 
about  to  describe,  is  the  style  I  have  evolved 
as  a  blind  person  from  a  technique  used  by 
sighted  archers.  It  may  help  others  who  are 
thinking  of  taking  up  the  sport  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  only  style  to  take  up. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  different  bows 
on  the  market  and  it  is  best  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  Club  Coach  and  try  drawing  up 
a  number  of  different  bows  before 
purchasing  one. 

The  bow  itself  needs  no  modification  for 
the  use  by  a  blind  person.  A'clicker'  is  useful 
to  enable  a  correct  draw  length  of  the  arrow 
starts  from  the  correct  position  of  the  bow 
string.  A  'kisser'  too  may  be  found  helpful 
as  a  check  on  the  position  of  the  string-hand 
under  the  chin.  The  arrows  should  be  of 
correct  length,  so  that  when  at  full  draw 
they  come  through  the  'clicker'.  If  using 
three-fletched  arrows,  the  nock  must  have  a 
clearly  defined  notch  or  prominence  to 
indicate  the  'cock  feather'.  I  use  four- 
fletched  arrows  so  there  is  no  need  to  place 
the  arrow  in  any  particular  way  on  the 
string.  The'  aiming  point  or  post  is  a  firm 
stand  with  horizontal  arm  which  can  be 


adjusted  for  height  and  lateral  movement 
and  can  be  fixed  to  the  ground  to  keep  it 
stable. 

Foot  markers  are  'IT  shaped  pieces  of 
metal  that  also  can  be  pressed  into  the 
ground  and  fixed  firmly. 

When  at  the  shooting  line,thebow should  be 
strung  and  checked,  the  aiming  post 
assembled. 

The  right-handed  bowman  will  stand 
astride  the  line  with  his  left  arm  towards  the 
target.  Where  a  string  is  stretched  along  the 
ground  as  a  line,  it  is  possible  to  feel  the 
string  and  position  oneself  squarely.  If  only 
a  painted  line  is  used,  then  some  sighted 
assistance  will  be  needed.  Holding  the 
stand  in  the  left  hand,  place  it  at  arms  length 
towards  the  target  and  then  pin  it  down. 

The  horizontal  bar  should  be  parallel  to  the 
face  of  the  target  and  the  height  adjusted 
for  range.  My  own  method  of  adjusting  for 
range  is  to  stand  close  to  the  aiming  post 
with  my  left  shoulder  touching  the  aiming 
point.  From  experience  I  am  able  to 
estimate  the  height  required  in  finger 
widths  above  or  below  the  point  of  my 
shoulder.  It  is  helpful  to  know  if  the  ground 
to  the  target  rises  or  falls  when  making  an 
estimation  of  the  height  of  the  aiming  point. 
With  feet  astride  the  line,  extend  the  left 
arm  (with  elbow  straight  but  not  rigid)  so 
that  the  back  of  the  hand  is  touching  the 


aiming  point  on  the  spot  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  aim.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
move  away  from  or  closer  to  the  aiming 
post  so  that  you  do  not  stretch  to  the  left  or 
lean  to  the  right  in  order  to  make  contact 
with  the  aiming  point.  At  all  tournaments 
six  'sighters'  are  given  and  at  this  point 
sighted  assistance  is  allowed. 

Six  Sighters 

Next  the  bow  is  loaded  and  brought  up 
to  full  draw,  the  left  hand  comes  into 
contact  with  aiming  point  and  the  assistant 
gives  verbal  directions  to  bring  the  arrow  to 
point  at  the  target,  the  archer  adjusts  his 
line  by  moving  the  feet  forwards  or 
backwards.  When  the  assistant  is  satisfied 
that  the  line  is  about  right,  the  bow  is 
brought  down  to  the  low  draw  position 
without  releasing  the  arrow.  A  second 
check  at  full  draw  is  then  made  and  if  this 
proves  right  then  it  is  up  to  the  bowman  to 
loose  the  arrow.  From  the  result  of  that  shot 
adjustments  can  be  made  for  range  and 
direction.  After  the  six  'sighters',  the  foot- 
markers  are  placed  round  the  feet  and 
pressed  into  the  ground.  The  bowman  can 
then  move  away  and  come  back  to  the 
same  position  as  he  wishes  without  further 
assistance.  From  here  on,  no  further 
assistance  is  given  -  only  a  report  of  where 
the  shots  are  hitting  (or  missing)  and 
adjustments  to  the  aiming-point  are  made 
by  the  bowman  on  his  judgment  alone. 

"I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  where  it  fell  I 
know  not  where."  That  is  not  the  object  of 
target  archery  —  which  is  to  know  where 
you  are  going  and  to  make  certain  that 
every  arrow  shot  goes  into  the  same  hole 
on  the  target.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  a  drill 
must  be  gone  through  for  each  shot  and 
this  requires  a  great  deal  of  self-discipline 
and  concentration. 

The  Low  Draw  Position 

Standing  astride  the  line,  facing  forward, 
body  erect  but  not  rigid,  the  bow  is  now 
loaded.  The  'nock'  is  placed  between  the 
nocking  points  and  the  shaft,  under  the 
'clicker'  and  resting  on  the  arrow  shelf.  The 
bow  is  held  a  few  inches  off  the  body,  with 
the  right  forearm  in  line  with  the  arrow 
shaft,  wrist  straight,  index  finger  resting  on 
the  string  in  light  contact  with  the  top  of  the 
nock,  middle  and  ring  finger  tips  curled 
round  the  string  below  and  not  touching  the 
arrow.  A  slight  amount  of  tension  is  applied 
to  the  string  to  hold  the  arrow  in  the  bow. 


The  left  arm  is  held  away  from  the  side, 
elbow  at  a  right  angle  with  the  wrist  straight 
and  the  hand  open  with  fingers  and  thumb 
extended.  The  bow  is  kept  in  position  by  the 
tension  of  the  right  hand. 

Without  moving  the  body,  the  head  is 
turned  to  face  the  target  and  held  with  the 
tip  of  the  nose  and  point  of  the  chin  on  an 
imaginary  line  running  across  the  front  of 
both  shoulders.  The  bow  is  then  raised  into 
the  same  line  by  raising  and  extending  the 
left  arm  to  point  the  fingers  to  the  target 
whilst  the  right  arm  comes  up  to  bring  the 
index  finger  along  and  under  the  chin  with 
wrist  straight,  forearm  in  line  with  the  arrow 
shaft,  elbow  back  and  up  in  line  with  the 
shoulder.  The  string  should  be  pulled  into 
the  point  of  the  nose  and  cleft  of  chin,  the 
'kisser'  between  the  lips.  Both  shoulders 
should  be  locked  back  to  hold  this  position. 
If  the  bow  is  raised  into  the  correct  line,  the 
left  hand  will  come  to  the  aiming  point 
without  having  to  search  for  it. 

Hold 

In  the  'Hold'  position,  the  body  held 
steady,  the  bowman  thinks  through  his 
position,  making  certain  that  the  right  arm 
is  in  line  with  the  arrow,  the  index  finger 
close  under  the  chin,  the  string  down  the 
nose  to  chin,  the  left  elbow  straight  but  not 
stiff  and  held  up  and  out,  the  left  wrist 
straight,  fingers  pointing  to  the  target  and 
the  back  of  the  hand  in  light  contact  with  the 
aiming  point  in  the  desired  place.  The  arrow 
is  now  'loosed'  by  the  simple  action  of 
extending  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  As 
soon  as  the  arrow  is  loosed,  the  rig  ht  arm  wil  I 
move  away  to  a  position  that  varies  with 
each  individual.  Sometimes  the  finger  tips 
touch  part  of  the  head  and  in  others  it 
remains  in  the  air  some  inches  from  the 
head.  The  left  hand  should  continue 
towards  the  target.  This  position  should  be 
held  as  the  'Follow  through'  until  the  arrow 
is  heard  hitting  the  target  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
miss,  for  some  moments  after  the  loose). 

Reloading 

The  bow  is  then  brought  down  for 
reloading  and  the  body  relaxes,  ready  to 
repeat  the  result  of  the  shot,  stating  the 
colour  hit  (using  the  clock  for  reference  on 
the  target  face)  thus  enabling  the  bowman 
to  make  whatever  adjustments  may  be 
considered  necessary. 

This  is  a  rough  outline  of  how  I  shoot  and  I 
am  aware  that  I  have  omitted  some  of  the 


Archery  —continued 

more  finer  points  that  one  learns  as  one 
goes  on  but  perhaps  this  information  may 
interest  others  and  I  am  sure  that,  should 
they  decide  to  take  up  archery,  then  I  can 
assure  them  that  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  can  be  gained  from  the 
effort  that  is  required  to  shoot  well. 

BOWLS  1980 

by  Jock  Camochan 

Since  the  indoor  bowling  rink  was  built  at 
Ian  Fraser  House  the  number  of  people 
taking  up  bowling  has  increased  from  about 
a  dozen  to  over  40  and  as  these  bowlers 
became  more  proficient,  at  least  indoors, 
the  desire  to  compete  also  increased,  hence 
their  participation  this  year  in  four 
tournaments  organised  by  the  Association 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Bowlers.  This 
desire  has  sprung  mainly  from  our  own 
tournaments  held  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
culminating  in  the  St.  Dunstan's  Annual 
Indoor  Championships. 

St.  Dunstan's  has  been  well  represented 
in  the  national  major  tournaments  this  year 
and,  may  I  add,  since  the  very  high  success 
rate  in  winning  more  than  half  of  these 
competitions,  the  bowlers  are  very  highly 
respected  in  the  world  of  visually 
handicapped  bowling.  The  four 
tournaments  were  Weston-Super-Mare, 
and  Leicester,  where  we  had  two 
representatives,  J.  Padley  and  P.  Stubbs, 
with  both  being  runners  up  in  the  T.B. 
singles  groups  A  and  B  respectively, 
Hastings  and  Stoke  Mandeville. 

A  team  of  1 2  were  at  Weston-Super-Mare 
and  St.  Dunstan's  brought  back  the  T.B. 
singles  (P.Stubbs)  and  runners  up  in  the 
pairs  were  M.  Golding  and  R.  Forshaw,  that 
is  both  Pairs  Competitions,  and  runners  up 
in  the  P.S.  singles,  R.  Forshaw. 

At  Hastings  we  had  a  team  of  16  bowlers 
and  there  were  plenty  of  remarks  made  like, 
"Watch  these  St.  Dunstaners,  they  are 
pretty  hot"  and  again  we  showed  in  the  pot 
hunting  with  P.  Stubbs  as  runner  up  in  the 
T.B.  singles,  beaten  only  by  one  point  and 
the  St.  Dunstan's  Triples  Trophy  was  won 
by  St.  Dunstan's  for  the  first  time  in  its  20 
year  history,  the  winning  team  consisting  of 
A.  Robinson,  E.  Brown  and  I.  Pellington-a 
very  formidable  trio. 


We  did  not  take  part  in  the  Lowestoft 
tournament  as  it  followed  too  closely  after 
the  Hastings  event  and  the  competitors 
need  time  to  get  home  and  cut  the  lawn  and 
get  the  laundry  done.  Our  last  tournament 
of  the  year  was  at  Stoke  Mandeville.  The 
competition  was  the  Annual  Senior  Multi- 
Disabled  Games  where  a  team  of  nine 
attended,  taking  part  in  two  competitions, 
the  T.B.  and  P.S.  singles.  After  a  long  day's 
bowling,  the  last  wood  of  the  day  was 
bowled  at  10.45  p.m.,  St.  Dunstan's  came 
away  with  both  trophies.  J.  Padley  won  the 
T.B.  and  A.  Robinson  the  P.S.  and  A.  Waters 
and  P.  Stubbs  were  the  losing  semi- 
finalists. 

Not  only  has  the  experience  of  taking  part 
in  these  major  tournaments  been  valuable 
from  a  bowling  point  of  view,  but  they  have 
enabled  all  the  participants  to  increase  their 
social  contacts  and  make  a  lot  of  new 
friends. 

New  Committee 

During  the  forthcoming  Indoor 
Championships  it  is  intended  to  hold  a 
discussion  about  the  past  year's 
participation  and  it  is  envisaged  that  a 
Bowling  Committee  proper  will  be  elected 
to  replace  the  present  Steering  Committee. 
The  new  Committee's  task  will  be  to 
improve  not  only  on  results,  but  on  the 
efficiency  of  organising  visits  to  other  clubs. 

Finally,  congratulations  to  all  those  who 
took  part  in  the  tournaments,  especially  to 
the  winners,  and  a  special  thank  you  to  all 
the  wives  and  escorts  whose  time  is  spent 
trotting  our  bowlers  up  and  down  the 
green,  fetching  and  carrying  woods,  tea 
etc.,  and  consoling  the  losers  (which  is  not 
an  easy  task).  Here  is  looking  forward  to 
next  year's  tournaments. 


FORTHCOMING  ATTRACTIONS 

Theatre   Royal    15th   December  for  three 
weeks  -  Christmas  Show  Ipi  Tombi. 


Brighton  Centre 

The  World's  Most  Dazzling  Ice  Show  31st 

December  —  25th  January. 

Vienna  Ice  Review  1981.  This  completely 

new  production  will  have  its  world  premier 

in  Brighton  —  presented  by  the  experts  in 

Ice  Spectaculars,  Madison  Square  Gardens. 

1  st  —  5th  December  Archery 

13th  —  14th  December  Bridge  Instruction 


WRITING  COMPETITION 

The  judging  of  this  competition  took  place 
in  London  on  Tuesday,  1 1  November.  The 
three  judges,  Lucia  Green,  Women's  Editor, 
Titbits,  Sue  Bradbury,  Assistant  Editor, 
Folio  Society,  and  Justin  Cartwright,  author 
and  film  director,  join  the  Editor  in  thanking 
and  congratulating  all  25  entries.  This  was  a 
great  response.  The  judges  also  wish  to 
pass  on  the  fact  that  they  considered  that 
every  single  entry  had  merit. 

The  winner  in  each  section  will  receive  a 
cheque  for  £20  and  the  runner  up  a  cheque 
for  £10.  Their  entries  will  appear  in  the 
Review  over  the  coming  year. 

Fiction  Section 

Winner  'Force  Ten  Plus'  by  Sandpiper,  alias 
John  Ryder.  Runner  up  'Disapprobation  of 
Red  Haired  Lady'  by  Charles  Sayles,  alias 
Paul  Francia. 

Non  Fiction  Section 

Winner  'Alone'  by  Sandpiper,  alias  John 
Ryder.  Runner  up  'Mozart  and  Shakespeare 
Can  Wait'  by  W.  Phillips,  alias  Phillip  Wood. 

TRIP  TO  ISRAEL  1981 

The  provisional  details  of  the  trip  are  as 
follows:  projected  dates-depart  Heathrow, 
Saturday,  9th  May  and  return  Saturday, 
23rd  May.  The  trip  includes  four  nights  in 
Jerusalem,  on  a  bed  and  breakfast  basis, 
taking  in  a  full  day  tour  of  the  Old  and  New 
Cities,  a  half  day  tour  of  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  and  aonedaytouroftheDeadSea, 
including  Jericho  and  Massada. 

Transfer  to  Tel  Aviv  for  six  nights,  on  a 
bed  and  breakfast  basis,  visiting  Beit 
Halochem  (the  Rehabilitation  Centre  for 
Israeli  War  Disabled),  a  two  day  tour  of  the 
Golan  Heights,  staying  over  night  in  a 
Kibbutz  guest  house,  visiting  Metulla,  The 
Good  Fence,  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  and 
returning  to  Tel  Aviv  for  transfer  by  plane 
for  three  nights  in  Eilat,  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  a 
half-board  basis,  this  will  be  a  rest  period, 
staying  in  a  four  star  hotel,  before  returning 
to  London  via  Tel  Aviv. 

The  cost  of  £350  per  head  covers  all 
flights,  coach  tours-air  conditioned  with 
English  speaking  guide,  hotels  and  meals 
as  described.  Meals  that  have  to  be 
purchased  are  apparently  reasonable, 
approximately  £4  per  head,  including  wine. 

The  party  is  limited  to  a  total  of  48  people. 


Would  anyone  wishing  to  participate, 
including  those  who  have  already  written 
expressing  an  interest,  please  send  a 
cheque  for  £35  per  person,  by  1 5th  January. 
The  balance  will  be  required  in  March. 
Cheques  should  be  payable  to  St. 
Dunstan's  and  addressed  to  Ray  Hazan,  at 
Headquarters.  No  monies  will  be 
refundable  once  the  balance  has  been  paid. 

EL  ALAMEIN  ANNUAL  REUNION 

Six  St.  Dunstaners  were  with  the  8th  Army 
Veterans  at  the  anniversary  of  El  Alamein 
held  in  Blackpool  at  the  beginning  of 
November.  The  President,  The  Right 
Honourable  The  Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum, 
T.D.,  D.L.,  welcomed  the  assembled 
gathering,  amongst  whom  were  St. 
Dunstaners  David  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  Albert 
Steer,  of  Cleveland,  Jo  Nicol,  of 
Humberside,  Bill  Arnold,  of  Keighley,  Frank 
Brooke,  of  the  Wirral,  and  Frank  Chitty,  of 
Hove,  and  included  Bill  and  Alice  Griffiths, 
who  were  attending  as  guests.  Major 
General  Roberts,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  who 
commanded  the  22nd  Armoured  Brigade  at 
El  Alamein,  was  introduced  by  The  Right 
Honourable  The  Viscount  Montgomery  of 
Alamein,  C.B.E. 

On  the  Saturday  the  Veterans  were 
entertained  in  the  Winter  Gardens, 
Blackpool,  by  stars  headed  by  Tommy 
Trinder.  The  weekend  terminated  with  a 
march  and  wreath  laying  ceremony  on  the 
Sunday,  which  was  also  attended  by 
members  of  the  German-Italian  Afrika 
Korps.  This  account  only  briefly 
summarises  what  sounded  an  extremely 
full  and  entertaining  weekend.  Would 
anyone  wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the 
8th  Army  Veterans,  or  wanting  to  apply  for 
next  year's  reunion  please  contact  Alex 
Lewis,  7  Winfell  Road,  West  Derby,  Liverpool 
L12  2AT. 

APOLOGIES  TO 

Mrs.  Ivy  Kelk  for  an  incorrect 
announcement  in  the  October  Review.  It 
should  have  read: 

Mrs.  Ivy  Kelk,  of  Rottingdean,  widow  of 
Mr.  Charles  Kelk,  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  her  daughter,  Susan,  was  married  to 
Mr.  D.G.  Ware,  on  28th  June. 

At  H.M.S.  Daedalus  the  SS  Victor 
Ludorum  was  won  by  Trevor  Tatchell,  for 
the  second  year  running,  and  not  by  Ted 
links,  who  competed  in  the  TB  events. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO 
HELEN  KELLER 

By  Eric  Boulter 


During  a  visit  to  Ovingdean,  in  7946,  Helen  Keller 
converses  with  the  late  George  Fallowfield,  who 
also  was  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 


1980  is  the  centenary  year  of  the  birth  of 
Helen  Keller  and  with  his  permission  we 
reproduce  here  a  tribute  by  Eric  Boulter 
C.B.E.,  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Review  of  the  European  Blind.  Eric  Boulter 
worked  for  many  years  for  Helen  Keller 
International  Inc.,  and  in  1978  was  given 
the  Helen  Keller  Award  for  his  work  for  the 
blind  internationally.  A  St.  Dunstaner 
himself,  Eric  Boulter  is  now  a  member  of 
our  Council. 

On  27th  June  1880  Helen  Keller  was  born 
in  the  small  town  of  Tuscumbia  in  the 
southern  state  of  Alabama,  U.S.A.  Stricken 
in  babyhood  with  a  virulent  fever  that  was 
to  deprive  her  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech, 
she  was  to  become  one  of  the  heroic  and 
respected  figures  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

They  called  her  "the  world's  First  Lady  of 
Courage";  in  her  earlier  days  they  called 
her  "the  miracle  child  of  Tuscumbia".  She 
was  often  referred  to  as  being  a  legend  in 
her  own  time,  or  the  international  ambass- 
ador for  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind.  Of 
course,  she  was  all  these  things,  but  those  of 
us  who  knew  her  and  all  those  who  have 
benefited  so  greatly  and  so  directly  from 
the  impetus  she  gave  to  the  development  of 
greater  governmental  and  public 
understanding  of  the  aspirations  and  of  the 
abilities  of  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  people 
of  the  world,  she  was  so  very  much  more. 

She  was  our  inspiration;  she  it  was  who 
lighted  our  way;  she  it  was  in  company  with 
her  incomparable  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  and  later  that  magnificent  person, 
Polly  Thompson,  who  opened  up  a  broad 


vista  of  an  achievable  future  containing  a 
new  way  of  life  from  which  blind  and  deaf- 
blind  people  would  not  be  excluded,  but  in 
which  they  would 'participate  happily  and 
constructively  as  full  and  equal  members. 

Helen  Keller  is  no  longer  with  us  -  no 
more  will  the  legislators  of  the  world  hear 
that  rather  plaintive  voice  which  she  so 
painstakingly  acquired  pleading  for  the 
enactment  of  laws  for  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  blind  people  and  deaf- 
blind  people,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  but  the  statute  books  of 
countries  around  the  globe  give  ample 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  her 
pleading.  Throughout  her  working  life,  she 
devoted  herself  unceasingly  to  the  task  of 
promoting  the  opportunity  of  more 
purposeful  living  for  her  blind  and  deaf- 
blind  colleagues  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
She  was  the  living  embodiment  of  all  that 
we  sought  and  are  now  seeking  to  achieve. 
She  was  the  catalyst  of  so  much  of  our 
thinking  and  planning.  She  was  our  guide 
and  our  mentor. 

Helen  Keller's  credo  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind,  and  other  deprived  people 
for  whom  she  laboured  so  diligently,  may 
be  summed  up  in  something  which  she 
once  wrote:  "Every  human  being  has 
undeniable  rights  which,  respected,  render 
happiness  possible.  The  right  to  live  his 
own  life  as  far  as  may  be,  to  choose  his  own 
creed,  to  develop  his  own  capabilities". 
Surely  this  is  the  objective  that  we  must 
keep  before  us  as  we  proceed  with  our 
work,  and  if  we  bring  to  our  tasks  all  the 
wisdom  and  effort  of  which  we  are  capable, 
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READINC  TIME       LETTERS  TO 


by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  2698 
Rubbish 

By  Susan  Barrett 
Read  by  Arthur  Bush 
Reading  Time  8  Vz  hours 

Robert  Mitchel  is  "Something  in  the  City"  - 
but  not  very  much.  As  the  story  opens, 
Robert  and  Ann  have  just  moved  into  their 
new  executive-type  house  on  the  fringe  of 
the  whisky-&-soda  belt  of  Melbury,  a  move 
they  can  ill  afford. 

It  is  nearing  Christmas  and  Robert  is  lying 
low  as  has  no  money  to  tip  the  dustmen. 
But,  (surprise!  surprise!)  who  should  empty 
their  bin  but  Tom  Stubbs,  an  old  university 
mate.  He  has  opted  out  of  the  rat-race,  lives 
with  his  wife  and  brood  in  a  council  flat,  and 
declares  himself  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tent. He  thinks  that  Robert  and  Ann  are  a 
pair  of  pretentious  twits. 

Close  by,  in  a  splendidly  vulgar  Manor 
House  lives  Richard  Dudley,  heart-throb 
film  star,  reputedly  swooned  over  by  half 
the  world's  females.  But,  millionaire  play- 
boy though  he  might  be,  he  has  a  problem 
—  the  tax-man,  and  he  is  more  than  a  little 
short  of  the  "readies". 

The  three  men  get  together,  (a  bit  con- 
trived, this  part  I  thought)  and  dream  up  a 
scheme  to  commit  larceny  on  the  grand 
scale.  But  they  aren't  very  good  at  it,  and 
things  don't  go  as  planned  —  not  by  a  long 
chalk. . . 

The  plot  gets  a  teeny  bit  confusing  in 
places,  but  the  book's  readable  enough. 
There  is  the  classic  chase,  and  there  are 
moments  of  pure  farce,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  enough  of  them. 


HELEN  KELLER  -continued 

we  may  experience  something  of  what 
Helen  had  in  mind  when  she  wrote:  "The 
joy  of  surmounting  obstacles  which  once 
seemed  unremovable,  and  pushing  the 
frontiers  of  accomplishment  further,  what 
joy  is  there  like  unto  it.  For  when  we  do  the 
best  that  we  can  we  never  know  what 
miracle  is  wrought  in  our  life  or  in  the  life  of 
another". 


From:  Ted  Brown,  Hartford,  Huntingdon 

In  my  report  of  the  Ex-Prisoners  of  War 
Reunion,  in  last  month's  Review,  I  omitted 
to  say  that  although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett- 
Orme  were  unable  to  attend  our  dance  they 
were  with  us  for  the  special  service  in  the 
Chapel  on  Sunday  morning.  They  met  and 
chatted  with  many  ex-P.O.W's. 

Another  point  is  that  our  two  main  guests 
on  Friday  were  Ted  Coffey  and  Harold 
Payne,  who  were  omitted  from  the  report. 

From:  Robert  Pringle,  Ealing 

Can  I  through  your  columns  recommend 
the  following  useful  items  which  I  have 
recently  discovered. 

For  any  St.  Dunstaner  who  enjoys 
crossword  puzzles  the  RNIB  crossword  set. 
About  six  books  of  Braille  transcriptions  of 
'Daily  Telegraph',  'Guardian'  and  other 
puzzles  are  available.  I  have  had  hours  of 
pleasure  from  mine. 

My  local  hardware  shop  manager  drew 
my  attention  to  a  most  useful  article  for 
anyone  who  is  totally  blind,  partially 
sighted  or  colour  blind.  This  is  an  aid  for 
distinguishing  between  Yale  type  keys.  It 
comes  in  eight  colours  and  there  are  four 
distinct  tactile  versions  in  each  colour.  They 
are  called  Kennringe  and  cost  6p  each.  They 
are  capable  of  stretching  to  fit  most  shapes 
of  keys.  Even  sighted  people  might  find 
them  useful  for  sorting  out  similar  keys  on  a 
dark  night! 

Editor's  Note  If  other  St  Dunstaners  have 
useful  suggestions  or  news  of  useful 
gadgets  we  would  be  happy  to  hear  from 
them.  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to 
include  such  ideas  in  a  regular  column  in 
the  Review. 

DUNKIRK  DOCUMENTARY 

George  Brooks,  of  Saltdean,  recently  took 
part  in  a  prize  winning  radio  programme, 
'Dunkirk  1940'.  The  programme  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  being  the  best  radio 
feature  programme  of  the  year,  by  the 
Society  of  Authors  in  conjunction  with  Pye. 
If  anyone  missed  the  broadcast  the 
probable  date  of  a  repeat  is  Saturday,  3rd 
January,  at  10.15  pm.,  and  part  two  on 
Sunday,  4th  January  at  the  same  time. 
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John  Simpson  on  the  rock  face. 


This  is  not  the  introduction  to  a  new 
language,  but  the  name  of  one  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Snowdonia  National  Park 
range,  North  Wales,  just  on  the  outskirts  of 
Portmadoc. 

During  the  past  six  years  many  St. 
Dunstaners  have  travelled  annually  to  the 
tiny  village  of  Dinas  Mawddwy,  near 
Dolgellau,  to  participate  in  mountain 
rambling,  attacking  the  second  highest 
mountain  in  the  Snowdonia  range,  Cader 
Idris.  As  the  years  progressed  three 
approaches  to  the  top,  with  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  and  physical  demand 
were  settled  on,  and  we  finally  introduced  a 
feeler  at  mountaineering  proper  for  those 
fit  enough  to  attempt  it.  The  organiser  of 
this  venture  is  Bob  Thomas,  an  ex-Royal 
Navy  man,  who  on  leaving  the  service 
made  his  vocation  with  the  Forestry 
Commission. 


Throughout  the  years  Bob  has  always 
maintained  that  St.  Dunstaners  were 
capable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  real 
mountaineering,  nothing  quite  as 
demanding  as  the  Eiger,  but  demanding  the 
same  skills,  i.e.,  the  more  experienced 
climbers  scaling  the  mountain,  finding 
anchor  points  and  rigging  ropes  to  be  sent 
down  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  have  to 
ascend  finding  their  own  feet  and  hand 
holds,  but  are  afforded  a  certain  degree  of 
safety,  by  being  secured  to  the  pre-rigged 
ropes.  However,  you  are  still  liable  to  find 
yourself  swinging  like  a  clock  pendulum  if 
you  lose  your  grip,  because  the  surface 
happens  to  be  wet  and  slippery,  or  you  can 
lose  what  height  you  have  painstakingly 
gained,  by  failing  to  tell  your  handler  to 
keep  your  rope  tight.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  technicalities  to  think  about  as  well. 

!    think    the    only    advantage    the    St. 
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Dunstaners  have  is  that  they  cannot  see  the 
long  drop  to  the  bottom,  or  the  almost 
impossible  way  ahead  and  I  am  sure  if  they 
did,  they  would  think  twice  about 
volunteering  for  the  climb.  However,  this 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  challenge  involved 
for  this  year's  climb. 

As  the  party  were  climbing  Cnicht  for  the 
first  time  Bob  Thomas  decided  it  would  be 
better  to  select  the  men  he  thought  were 
physically  capable  and  could  afford  the 
time  to  come,  so  it  was  for  these  reasons 
that  the  climb  was  not  announced  in  the 
Review  as  it  is  usually.  The  St.  Dunstaners 
invited  were  Trevor  Tatchell,  Bill  Shea,  Ray 
Sheriff,  John  Simpson,  Tom  Lukes  and  Eric 
Bradshaw. 

The  party  assembled  at  the  Royal 
Huntsman  Hotel,  Portmadoc,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  5th  September.  During 
dinner  that  night  we  were  welcomed  by  two 
serving  members  of  the  Portmadoc  local 
authority,  who  gave  us  a  brief  history  of  the 
town  and  its  man-made  harbour  and  told  us 
what  a  challenge  we  had  ahead  of  us  in 
negotiating  the  local  mountain  called  the 
Cnicht,  which  is  2,260  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  two  Councillors  expressed  great 
admiration  for  the  courage  of  the  St. 
Dunstaners  in  even  thinking  about  coming 
all  that  way  to  attempt  such  a  physical 
challenge,  as  both  of  them  had  in  their 
younger  days  tried  to  climb  the  Cnicht,  but 
as  yet  had  not  completed  the  climb.  I  do  not 


know  if  this  had  a  frightening  effect  on  the 
group  of  climbers,  but  they  all  refused  to 
have  a  second  helping  of  sweet  and 
declined  an  after  dinner  drink? 

Next  morning  we  left  the  hotel  by 
minibus  at  9.15  and  made  our  way  to  the 
tiny  village  of  Croesor,  which  was  on  the 
last  made  up  road  on  the  approach  to  the 
mountain,  about  four  miles  away.  At 
Croesor  we  met  our  escorts,  some  of  whom 
have  been  meeting  our  St.  Dunstaners 
since  the  beginning  of  the  North  Wales 
trips,  and  the  R.A.F.  Cadet  mountain  rescue 
team,  who  were  going  to  be  the  technical 
team  on  the  actual  rock  climbing  section. 
Barry  Ellis  was  in  command  and  is  the 
leader  of  the  Rhinog  Mountain  Rescue  Unit, 
which  covers  the  Snowdonia  National  Park 
area  and  I.  Pritchard-Jones,  ex-Royal 
Marine  Commando  Officer,  was  the  deputy 
leader  of  the  party.  Once  we  had  met  our 
helpers  and  realised  their  expertise  we 
began  to  feel  a  little  less  apprehensive. 

At  9.45  we  set  off  on  the  long  trek  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  We  had  to  cross  very 
rough  terrain  with  an  ever  increasing 
ascent  to  the  mountain  base.  As  we  started 
off  the  weather  was  quite  good,  but  as  we 
reached  the  base  and  obviously  with  the 
increasing  altitude,  the  wind  was  about 
Force  7  and  the  visibility  was  reduced  to 
about  15  yards.  At  this  point  we  rested  and 
had  our  packed  lunches,  whilst  the 
mountain      rescue      team      scaled      the 


In  the  mist,  but  triumphantly  at  the  top,  the  team  poses  for  cameraman,  Bob  Thomas. 


mountain,  rigging  the  anchor  points  and 
ropes  for  the  St  Dunstaners  to  climb  to  the 
top,  which  was  about  10°  beyond  the 
vertical  and  about  100  feet  high  and  had  a 
very  wet  rock  surface  and  there  was,  as  a 
bonus,  a  howling  wind  blowing. 

One  by  one  the  St  Dunstaners  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  Cnicht,  where  we  all  had  a 
short  rest  before  descending.  We  took  an 
easier  route  down  and  then  spread  out  on 
the  four  mile  trek  back  to  base,  again  on  a 
different  route  to  the  approach.  We  arrived 
at  base  at  5.15  pm  and  having  said  farewell 
and  many  thanks  to  our  very  efficient  team 
of  helpers,  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  an  hour 
later. 

After  a  total  of  nine  hours  very  satisfying 
physical  achievement,  a  good  shower  and  a 
very  welcome  dinner,  washed  down  with  a 
few  pints  of  beer,  brought  to  the  close  a 
very  rewarding  day. 

Sunday  was  devoted  to  touring  the  local 
environment  visiting  some  of  the  tourist 
attractions.  We  went  to  the  Portmadoc 
Maritime  Museum,  where  we  were  given  a 
fascinating  talk  on  the  making  of  the  man- 
made  harbour  and  its  connection  with  the 
Ffestiniog  Slate  Mines  and  small  gauge 
railway,  which  are  both  conjunctive  to  the 
harbour  and  the  slate  industry  of  that  era. 
Afterwards  the  party  boarded  the  train  at 


Portmadoc  and  travelled  through  very 
beautiful  countryside  to  the  intermediate 
station,  Tan-y-Blwch.  From  there  we  drove 
by  minibus  to  a  small  lake  for  a  picnic. 

After  lunch  we  proceeded  to  the  hydro- 
electric power  station  at  Tan-y-Grisiau 
where  we  had  a  conducted  tour  and  a  talk 
on  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
power  station. 

Back  at  the  hotel  there  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  waiting  for  us.  After  dinner  the 
manager  had  arranged  for  the  Portmadoc 
Male  Voice  Choir  to  come  and  entertain  us, 
which  they  did  until  closing  time.  Thus 
ended  a  very  good  weekend  of  recreation, 
entertainment  and  education,  which  was 
different,  in  many  ways,  from  the  usual 
North  Wales  visits  of  previous  years  and,  to 
my  mind,  had  the  edge  on  the  Cader  Idris 
trips.  I  hope  that  our  good  friend  and 
organiser,  Bob  Thomas,  will  decide  to  keep 
it  going  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  express  our  very 
sincere  thanks  to  all  our  escorts  and  hosts 
for  giving  us  such  a  wonderful  weekend 
and  not  forgetting  Bob's  wife,  Rowena,  who 
like  most  wives,  plays  a  big  part  behind  the 
scenes  in  these  ventures.  On  behalf  of  all 
those  St.  Dunstaners  who  know  Rowena 
may  I  wish  her  a  speedy  recovery  from  her 
operation  and  a  swift  return  to  good  health. 


Bill  Shea  on  the  ascent. 


, 
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THE  CENOTAPH  PARADE 

by  Joyce  Pringle 


St.  Dunstaners  came  to  Headquarters  from 
every  corner  of  Great  Britain.  Men  travelled 
from  Leith,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
Folkestone,  Bristol  and  Taunton  to  take  part 
in  the  Cenotaph  Parade.  Two  wheel-chair 
borne  St.  Dunstaners,  Tony  Dodd  and 
Robert  Nobbs,  joined  the  parade  past  the 
Cenotaph.  From  Daedalus  came  stalwarts 
Kevin  Rixon,  Clive  Webb,  Alan  Price,  Ian 
Sherriff,  Jim  Andrews  and  George  Delaney. 
It  would  take  a  greater  gift  with  words  than 
mine  to  describe  the  gentleness  with  which 
Ian  Sherriff  carried  Robert  Nobbs  up  into 
the  coach.  We  wives  went  to  the  Russell 
Hotel  to  watch  the  Cenotaph  Parade  on  the 
television.  St.  Dunstan's  was  mentioned  in 
the  commentary  but  we  were  a  bit 
disappointed  as  only  the  rear  of  the  column 
was  shown.  I  felt  a  bit  sorry  for  the  only 
male  escort  in  with  all  us  women,  he  was 
David  Parfitt  who  escorted  Randall 
Williams. 

Loyal  Toast 

When  the  coaches  returned  to  the  Russell 
Hotel,  where  we  were  joined  by  Mrs. 
Garnett-Orme,  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
St.  Dunstaners  who  hadn't  met  since  last 
year  to  catch  up  with  each  other's  news.  A 
few  of  the  St.  Dunstaners  deep  in 
conversation  who  caught  my  eye  were 
Herbert  Haberfield,  Colin  Beaumont 
Edmonds,  Patrick  Armstrong,  Michael 
Lawton,  Bill  Arnold,  Ted  Jinks,  Norman 
Hopkins  and  Henry  Haskey.  Soon  lunch  was 
called  and  afterwards  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme 
gave  the  Loyal  Toast  and  we  sang  "God 
Save  the  Queen." 

60  St.  Dunstaners 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  then  addressed  us.  He 
greeted  all  St.  Dunstaners,  wives  and 
escorts.  He  and  his  wife  were  proud  to  be 
with  us.  He  said  our  column  numbered 
approximately  90,  sixty  of  whom  were  St. 
Dunstaners.  Also  marching  that  morning 
had  been  Mr.  Denis  Cadman,  a  member  of 
St.  Dunstan's  Council,  who  had  kindly  acted 
as  one  of  our  escorts.  Mr.  Cadman  had 
worked  for  many  years  for  the  Royal  British 
Legion  and  had  held  important  offices  in 
that  organisation.  In  fact,  last  year  it  had 


been  Mr.  Cadman  who  had  taken  the  salute 
as  we  marched  past.  Mr.  Garnett-Orme  was 
pleased  as  this  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  Legion  for  the  privilege  of 
marching  in  their  columns.  He  also  wanted 
to  thank  the  Legion  for  the  box  that  was 
always  allocated  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
Albert  Hall  for  the  Festival  of  Remembrance 
both  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening.  This 
was  much  appreciated  by  St.  Dunstaners. 

Changes 

"Historians,  journalists  and  ordinary 
people  often  say  that  each  of  the  two  world 
wars  was  a  turning  point,  a  time  when 
everything  changed  and  could  never  again 
be  the  same  as  it  was  before  1914  and  1 939. 
No  doubt  this  is  true:  but  change  is  a 
continuing  process  and  seems  to  be  going 
on  ever  more  rapidly.  Countries  which  used 
to  be  colonies  become  independent  and 
change  their  names,  men  walk  on  the  Moon 
and  circle  the  Earth,  many  miles  above  us, 
for  weeks  on  end,  and  the  moral  values  we 
were  brought  up  to  respect  are 
questioned, '  said  Mr.  Garnett-Orme. 

"However  today  is  perhaps  the  day  in  the 
year  when  we  think  of  the  things  which 
have  not  changed,  at  any  rate  in  this 
country:  Freedom  to  enter  any  Church  we 
may  wish,  freedom  to  get  up  on  a  soap  box 
and  make  a  speech  on  almost  any  subject, 
freedom  from  the  fear  that  a  knock  on  the 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  night  may  mean 
arrest  for  even  the  most  law  abiding  citizen. 

Freedom 

"These  wonderful  freedoms,  and  many 
more,  which  we  are  so  apt  to  take  for 
granted,  are  still  with  us  simply  because 
men  died  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders,  or 
somewhere  at  sea,  or  in  the  battles  in  the 
air,  or  while  fighting  with  Commonwealth 
Forces  and  their  Allies  all  over  the  World  as 
they  made  a  stand  against  the  domination 
of  evil. 

"Today  we  remember  the  friends  we 
knew  and  the  millions  who  died  for  us 
although  we  never  met  them  and  we  stood 
in  silence  at  the  Cenotaph  to  honour  them. 

"We  think  of  those  who  fought  and 
survived,     some     like     all     of    you     St. 
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Dunstaners  with  grave  disabilities  and  we 
remember  with  deep  gratitude  all  our 
splendid  wives,  husbands  and  helpers  who 
mean  so  much  to  us  in  our  daily  lives. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  I  give  you  the  Toast 
of  St.  Dunstan's." 

Robert  Pringle  then  rose  to  respond  to  the 
Chairman's  remarks.  He  said  we  had 
already  that  day  honoured  St.  Dunstaners 
who  had  died  but  he  would  like  all  of  us 
present  to  think  of  men,  some  of  whom  had 
attended  the  Cenotaph  Parade  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  These  men  would 
dearly  love  to  be  with  us  but  were 
prevented  either  by  ill  health  or  because 
they  were  too  frail  by  reason  of  advancing 
years  and  our  thoughts  should  go  out  to 
them. 

Thanks 

He  then  thanked  Mr.  Stevens  who  worked 
hard  to  make  the  day  go  so  smoothly.  Lastly 
he  thanked  St.  Dunstan's  who  in  so  many 
aspects  of  St.  Dunstaners  lives  made  every 
day  run  more  smoothly.  A  great  deal  of 
hard  work  was  done,  day  in,  day  out,  down 
through  all  the  years,  in  all  the  departments 
in  Headquarters,  Ian  Fraser  House  and 
Pearson  House. 

Bill  Harris  rose  to  thank  St.  Dunstan's  for 
their  hospitality  to  the  escorts.  He  said  that 
the  marching  was  better  than  ever  this  year 
thanks  to  the  words  of  command  'Left, 


Right'  Left'  Right'  from  Mr.  'Steve'  Smith  a 
valued  long-time  escort.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  it  had  been  a  privilege  to  march 
along  with  such  a  fine  body  of  men. 

Randall  Williams,  and  ex-Fleet  Air  Arm 
man,  who  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1967, 
then  rose  to  comment  on  the  very  excellent 
radio  programme  which  had  gone  out  this 
week  concerning  War  Graves.  One 
gardener  was  asked  if  less  or  more  people 
came  to  see  them.  He  replied  that  more 
people  than  ever  were  coming;  most  of 
them  youngsters.  Randall  thought  that  this 
was  possibly  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  young 
might  learn  from  the  experience  to  help 
prevent  such  tragedy  ever  happing  again. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  WRITES 

As  I  write  this  we  have  the  grey  skies  and 
falling  leaves  of  November  and  the  quiet 
thoughts  that  come  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  Festival  of  Remembrance  and 
Armistice  Day  Parade  are  part  of  the 
nation's  life  and  in  St.  Dunstan's  we 
suggest  that  our  annual  "St.  Dunstan's 
Day"  be  held  on  Sunday,  14th  December. 
Let  us  then  remember,  each  of  us  in  his  or 
her  own  way,  the  great  achievements  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Lord  Fraser  and  all  those 
blinded  ex-servicemen  and  women  who 
followed  their  example  and  the  sighted 
wives  and  friends  who  helped  so  much,  and 
have  now  passed  on. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan  's  we  welcome  a  St. 
Dunstaner  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship. The  Review  hopes  he  will  settle 
down  happily  as  a  member  of  our  family. 

Gordon  Frederick  Pennington,  of  Barry, 
South  Glamorgan,  who  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  8th  October.  Mr.  Pennington 
served  as  a  Craftsman  in  the  Royal 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  was  a  Far  East 
prisoner  of  war.  Mr.  Pennington  is  just 
about  to  retire  as  Chairman  of  Council  in  his 
area  and  serves  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
War  Pensions  Committee  for  Wales.  He  is 


also  very  much  involved  with  the  welfare  of 
Far  East  prisoners  of  war  and  is  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  British  Legion  Housing 
Asociation,  Wales. 

CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

Warmest  Christmas  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  in  the  New 
Year.  Peggy  and  Alex  Craik. 

Christmas  greetings  and  every  good  wish 
for  the  coming  year,  from  Pat  Collins. 


MR.  HAROLD  BRADBURY 

St  Dunstaners  who  knew  Harold  Bradbury 
will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  he  died  on  26th 
September,  aged  83.  Mr.  Bradbury  was  an 
Orderly  at  Church  Stretton  and  Ovingdean 
over  a  period  of  15  years. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
WORLD  OIL 


by  Stewart  Harris 


Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  new  item 
about  the  oil  industry.  A  new  record  of 
production  is  achieved,  a  new  depth  of 
offshore  well  is  reached,  or  a  new  crisis  of 
international  proportions  is  overcome  once 
more.  To  add  to  the  point,  there  is  now  a 
new  war  being  fought  between  two  major 
oil  producing  countries  to  which  the 
industry  is  adjusting,  in  its  usual  flexible 
fashion.  In  the  wake  of  this  constant  flow  of 
international  events  and  enormous 
statistics  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street 
must  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  oil  giant  and  to  grasp  its 
capability  of  dealing  successfully  with  its 
own  existence  and  its  enormous  problems. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  our  understanding 
of  oil  affairs  may  be  helped  if  we  keep  in 
mind  just  three  thoughts.  First,  that  it  is  the 
scale  of  our  own  way  of  life  which  has 
spawned  such  an  industry;  secondly,  the  oil 
business  has  become  a  very  flexible,  highly 
resourceful  world  organisation, 

overlapping  an  infinite  number  of  territorial 
boundaries;  thirdly,  much  of  the  fact  about 
the  industry  which  appears  in  the  press,  or 
on  radio  or  television,  is  overlaid  with 
opinion  —  often  contradictory  —  and  a 
certain  amount  of  calm  is  necessary  in 
dealing  with  it  all.  Perhaps  it  would  help  a 
little  if  I  go  back  into  history  to  emphasise 
that  in  the  scale  of  things  we  have  always 
had  big  issues  and  big  problems  to 
understand  and  that,  accordingly,  nothing 
changes  very  much  really.  The  French  have 
a  saying;  "The  more  things  change,  the 
more  they  are  the  same."  So  let  us  keep  in 
tune  with  the  large  numbers  which  are  so 


much  a  feature  of  the  oil  world  by  going 
back  500  years  to  the  1400's  —  just  to 
illustrate  my  point. 

England  had  lost  its  overseas 
possessions  in  France  and  was  hard  up. 
Edward  IV  of  England,  for  example,  was  in 
hock  to  Louis  XI  of  France,  who  was  sending 
him  a  pension  of  25,000  crowns  every  three 
months  as  a  means  of  keeping  Edward  off 
his  back  anyway.  So  we  were  taking  cash 
from  Europe  even  then.  The  English  king 
was  having  plenty  of  trouble  with  his  left 
wing  Lancastrians  and  with,  guess  who?  — 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland:  the  nationalist 
in  each  case.  Then  there  was  the  attempted 
cover-up  job  involving  Richard  III  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  affair  of  the 
princes  in  the  Tower  of  London.  France  had 
its  troubles  too,  with  its  balance  of 
payments,  low  silk  fabric  exports,  English 
foreign  policy  and  the  people  of  Brittany  — 
just  as  they  have  now. 

But  now,  in  the  late  20th  century,  with  a 
large  world  population  to  keep  warm  and 
whose  industries  must  be  kept  going,  man 
has  devised  the  petroleum  industry.  It  is 
this  vast  protective  umbrella  that  we  have 
to  try  to  understand  and  to  set  down  in 
simple,  easily  digestible,  terms. 

The  western  world's  oil  industry  can  be 
divided  into  four  basic  parts  —  exploration 
and  production  of  crude  oil  form  the  first 
part  and  refining,  distribution  and 
transportation  make  up  the  foursome. 
Superimposed  upon  or  woven  into  these 
parts  are  the  countries  throughout  the 
world  which  are  the  main  producers  of  oil, 
and      the      international      and      national 
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companies  which  refine,  transport  and 
distribute  both  the  crude  oil  and  the  refined 
products  (petrol,  fuel  oils,  bitumen  for 
roads  and  feedstocks  for  the  petrochemical 
industries,  lubricants  etc.,  etc.).  All  the 
activities  criss-cross  international 

boundaries  and  all  of  them,  as  a  result,  are 
constantly  subjected  to  the  politics  of 
international  events.  So  one  can  imagine 
the  complications  which  arise,  in  keeping 
the  western  world  supplied  with  its  oil 
needs,  when  the  normal  pattern  is 
disturbed  by  a  crisis  of  the  proportion  of  a 
Middle  East  uprising,  or  a  war,  such  as  we 
have  now,  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  One  must 
also  not  overlook  the  profound  influence  of 
the  club  known  as  the  Organisation  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
which  has  been  so  much  a  presence  within 
the  fabric  of  the  oil  industry  since  1973. 

If  this  complicated  scene  sounds  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  ordinary  man,  be 
reassured  that  it  is  ordinary  human  beings, 
albeit  highly-trained  individuals,  who  cope 
with  the  situation.  From  the  heads  of  the  oil 
producing     countries     through     to     the 


management  of  international  companies 
and  thence  to  the  men  and  women  who 
people  the  oil  business,  one  finds  the  same 
flexibility  of  mind  and  behaviour.  There  is 
immense  co-operation  between  countries 
and  companies.  If  one  or  other  is  in 
difficulty  in  any  part  of  the  world  then  there 
are  exchanges  of  petrol  or  fuel  oil  or  other 
products  which  can  be  arranged  which  will 
relieve  that  situation.  If  a  crisis  throws  a 
spanner  in  the  works  then  the  people  in  the 
industry  respond  to  smooth  out  the 
irregularity  by  a  diversion  of  ships,  a 
change  of  the  pattern  of  supply  or  some 
skilful  adjustment  which  makes  sure  that 
trouble  is  overcome. 

In  the  second  of  these  two  short  articles  I 
will  try  to  define  and  to  identify  the 
countries  and  the  companies  which  play 
the  dominant  roles  and  to  touch  on  the 
structure  of  the  oil  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  will  be  like  painting  a  picture 
with  very  broad  strokes  but  let  us  hope  that 
the  result  will  be  to  make  understanding  of 
oil  events  a  little  easier. 


PHYSIOTHERAPY  CONFERENCE 


When  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Des  Coupe, 
opened  the  annual  conference  of  St. 
Dunstan's  physiotherapists  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  on  17th  October,  he  was  able  to 
report  that  this  year's  conference  had 
attracted  an  increased  attendance. 

There  was  an  especially-warm  welcome 
for  the  first  of  the  two  professional 
speakers.  Many  members  know  Mr.  John 
Jenkins,  M.B.E.,  M.C.S.P.,  Dip.T.P.,  of  the 
Organisation  of  Chartered  Physiotherapists 
in  Private  Practice  from  their  time  at  the 
School  of  Physiotherapy,  where  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  Principal  from  1951  to  1957. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Allan  Reardon,  M.B.,  B.S., 
M.R.C.P.,  Senior  Registrar  of  the  Kennedy 
Institute  of  Rheumatology,  was  the  second 
speaker.  He  also  works  at  Queen  Mary's 
Hospital,  Roehampton  and  his  talk  was 
concerned  with  some  of  the  areas  where 
the  rheumatologist  and  the  physiotherapist 
could  be  involved  in  combined  research. 

Later  that  afternoon  members  were 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Alison  Dodd,  who  has 
been   involved   in  the  evaluation  of  the 


Kurzweil  Reading  Machine.  Mrs.  Dodd 
demonstrated  the  machine,  which  read 
from  the  current  issue  of  the  journal 
Physiotherapy. 

A  representative  from  Telesensory 
Systems  Inc.,  was  also  present  with  the 
Versabraille,  which  stores  information  on 
tape  cassettes  and  reproduces  it  in  Braille 
on  a  tactile  display  which  creates  the  Braille 
dots  with  metal  pins.  The  Versabraille  gives 
the  blind  a  compact  way  of  storing 
information  in  Braille  and  quick  access  to 
any  item  through  an  index  and  fast 
retrieval.  It  could  be  of  great  value  to 
physiotherapists  for  making  and  keeping 
records  of  treatments  and  patients. 

The  conference  weekend  had  begun  with 
an  informal  social  get-together  in  the 
Annexe,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  on  Friday 
evening.  It  concluded  with  an  equally 
successful  and  more  formal  dinner  at  which 
Mr.  Richard  Dufton,  C.Eng.,  M.I.  Mech.E.,  a 
Member  of  Council  and  St.  Dunstan's 
Advisor  on  Research,  presided.  Mr.  Dufton 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


May  I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year.  I  hope  that  the  new 
season  will  be  as  productive  and  even 
better  than  last  season.  On  the  whole  I  think 
we  have  had  a  fairly  good  season,  although 
we  could  have  done  with  a  little  more  sun 
and  a  lot  less  rain.  The  half-hardy  border 
plants  got  off  to  a  pretty  poor  start,  with  the 
low  temperatures  and  other  plants  tended 
to  get  a  bit  leggy  due  to  the  lack  of  sun.  The 
vegetables  seemed  to  vary;  some  had  very 
good  crops  and  others  very  poor  ones.  My 
cabbages  suffered  because  I  forgot  to  put  in 
some  ground  pest  insecticide  at  planting 
out  time  and  so  the  roots  got  eaten,  but  I  did 
manage  to  overcome  this  a  little  by 
drenching  the  soil,  round  root  level,  with  a 
strong  solution  of  insecticide.  One  learns  by 
one's  mistakes  and  I  hope  not  to  do  the 
same  thing  again  next  season. 

All  the  fruit  seemed  to  do  well  and  I  hope 
to  have  enough  stored  to  keep  us  going  well 
into  the  New  Year.  I  hope  that  you  have 
some  stored  in  boxes,  or  in  jars  in  the 
freezer. 

Lay-out 

Do  make  up  your  mind  as  to  how  you 
want  to  lay  the  garden  out  and  get  your 
orders  in  for  perennials,  shrubs,  roses  and 
so  on,  as  you  will  need  them  to  replace  the 
bedding  annuals.  Bedding  annuals  can 
become  a  bit  of  a  problem  when  you  get  a 
bit  older,  but  roses  do  not  require  so  much 
work  and  are  very  decorative  and  supply 
flowers  for  the  house.  However,  you  can  get 
a  packet  or  two  of  annuals  in  the  late  spring 
and  sow  them  in  pinches  in  various  spots 
and  these  will  give  a  little  more  colour. 

Make  sure  that  all  your  cloches  are  in 
good  order  as  you  will  be  needing  them 
soon  for  the  early  vegetable  seeds  and  for 
keeping  birds  off  other  items.  As  I  write  this 
column,  the  weather  is  simply  terrible  —  it 
has  rained  for  days  in  the  North  West  the 
worst  rain  we  have  had  for  50  years.  I  have 
just  had  some  roses  delivered,  and 
although  the  flower  beds  are  ready,  I  cannot 
possibly  plant  them  in  these  conditions.  I 
hope  we  have  a  dry  day  or  two  soon. 

Carry  on  digging  over  the  vegetable 
patch,  especially  if  you  have  heavy  clay  soil, 


like  I  do.  Try  and  dig  in  all  that  compost  and 
peat,  as  well  as  the  lime  (but  not  on  the 
potato  patch). 

Leave  the  soil  rough  since  the  frost  will 
break  it  down  for  you  before  you  have  to 
sow  seeds  and  plant  the  seedlings  in  spring. 
Hoe  between  the  rows  of  cabbages  and 
sprouts  and  try  to  get  the  soil  up  to  the  stem 
of  the  plant  to  keep  the  roots  really  safe 
from  the  harsh  weather  and  wind.  If  you  are 
growing  potatoes  make  sure  you  have  the 
sprouting  trays  ready  for  the  earlies. 
Remember  to  check  all  the  stored 
vegetables  in  case  they  are  going  bad. 

Fruit 

You  can  still  prune  the  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  providing  there  is  no  frost  about. 
Try  to  get  it  all  done  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  as  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of 
hard  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
which  is  very  unsuitable  for  pruning  in  and 
also  in  the  south  the  sap  will  be  awakening, 
so  you  must  get  the  pruning  done  soon. 

Spraying  can  also  be  done,  especially  the 
trunks  of  the  fruit  trees;  get  the  spray  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark.  Prepare 
areas  for  planting  new  trees,  but  do  not 
actually  plant  until  the  spring.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  should  be  pruned  at  once,  as 
should  outdoor  grapes. 

Dig  over  the  ground  round  the  trees  and 
bushes  to  make  room  for  some  compost,  or 
well  rotted  manure.  Also  put  some  compost 
on  the  rhubarb  beds  to  protect  the  plants 
against  severe  weather,  as  well  as  giving 
them  a  boost  for  the  new  season. 

Repair  any  wire  or  plastic  netting  on  the 
fruit  cages,  as  birds  have  the  knack  of 
finding  the  smallest  loopholes  and  making 
them  much  bigger.  Also  see  to  all  the 
stakes,  string  and  wires  for  the  climbing 
fruit. 

Carry  on  clearing  up  the  borders  ready  for 
1981.  Dig  over  the  flower  beds  so  that  the 
frost  can  break  down  the  soil.  Put  down 
some  peat,  or  compost,  which  can  work  its 
way  in  and  make  a  good  base  for  the  spring 
and  early  summer  planting. 

In  really  frosty  weather,  work  the  soil  up 
to  the  new  growth  on  any  bulbs  and  press  in 
the    roots   of  pinks,   carnations,   pansies, 
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Gardening 


continued 


polyanthus  and  so  on,  which  have  worked 
their  way  up.  Severe  frosts  have  a  tendency 
to  do  this,  so  do  check  up  after  a  heavy  frost. 

Some  hardy  perennials  can  be  planted 
now,  as  can  roses,  except,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  when  it  is  very  wet,  or  frosty.  Heel 
them  in  a  protected  bed.  However,  if  you 
have  not  already  got  your  roses,  I  suggest 
you  wait  until  spring  when  the  weather  will 
be  better  and  the  soil  easier  to  handle. 
However,  do  get  the  beds  ready  for  the 
roses,  as  most  suppliers  will  be 
despatching  orders  in  a  month  or  two. 

Check  over  any  trellis  work  and  canes  so 
that  it  is  all  in  good  repair  for  the  new 
growing  season.  Stake  up  tall  plants 
especially  those  in  open  areas.  It  is  even 
better  to  cut  down  tall  plants  than  to  have 
them  broken  off  in  the  wind,  and  cutting 
them  down  will  make  the  plant  much 
bushier. 

Greenhouse 

Try  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the 
greenhouse  down  to  a  minimum,  but  place 
the  heater  near  the  plants  that  are  still 
growing.  An  oil  lamp  is  the  cheapest  way  to 
heat  the  greenhouse,  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  conjured  up  with 
paraffin.  Try  and  get  the  lamp  at  floor  level 
and  then  place  the  plant  pots  over  it  on  the 
staging.  Open  the  windows  as  often  as 
possible  and  even  the  door,  on  a  really 
sunny  day.  The  heater  can  be  put  off  during 
the  day  and  need  only  be  used  at  night  in 
frosty  weather. 

Do  not  water  the  plants  too  much;  keep 
them  just  moist.  Be  careful  of  moving 
growing  plants  in  to  larger  pots,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  better  to  leave  them  for  now  and 
pot  on  when  they  really  start  to  grow  in  the 
spring.  This  means  the  roots  may  be  rather 
crowded,  but  may  mean  you  get  some 
earlier  colour. 

Bulbs  will  be  showing  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  leaves  by  now  and  some,  narcissus, 
hyacinth,  freesias,  may  be  in  bud.  A  little 
extra  heat  and  light  will  bring  the  bulbs  on 
quicker,  other  bulbs  should  be  kept  growing 
at  the  normal  rate  to  ensure  a  succession  of 
indoor  colour. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  you  can 
start  off  some  annuals  from  seeds, 
providing  you  have  a  source  of  heat.  Salad 
items,  lettuce,  mustard  and  cress,  raddish, 
peas  and  French  beans  can  be  grown  inside 


in  large  pots,  or  in  compost  bags.  Even 
tomatoes  can  be  started  now,  although  this 
is  not  very  wise  unless  you  can  keep  up  a 
constant  source  of  heat. 

Protect  the  greenhouse  plants  from 
insects  and  fungus  and  wash  down  the 
floor  and  staging  with  diluted  disinfectant. 
Do  order  your  seeds  and  tubers  now,  as  it  is 
always  a  case  of  first  come  first  served, 
especially  with  the  new  varieties. 

AMATEUR    RADIO   WEEKEND 

by  Colin  Mills 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  even 
though  the  weather  left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
After  the  routine  business  of  minutes, 
accounts  and  so  on,  we  got  down  to  the 
possibility  of  starting  up  a  week,  or  a 
fortnight,  to  help  'would  be'  members  to 
get  to  know  what  amateur  radio  is  all  about 
and  to  explain  how  easy  it  is  for  people  to 
extend  their  horizons,  without  even  going 
outside  their  own  front  doors.  We  feel  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  anyone  to  give  the 
time  and  service  for  less  than  six  people,  so 
come  along  and  get  your  names  in  and  give 
amateur  radio  a  try.  I  promise  you,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  weather 
favoured  us  as  we  arrived  at  the  Chalk  Pit 
Museum,  where,  after  a  talk  and  a  look 
round  the  ancient  lime  kilns,  pits,  quarries 
and  engines  we  arrived  at  an  old  Nissen  hut 
where  we  were  instantly  carried  back  to  the 
First  World  War,  via  the  first  ever  wireless 
communication  equipment.  It  was 
fantastic.  There  were  morse  keys  clicking  all 
round  the  hut  and  voices  saying,  "Yes  I 
remember  that".  Ron  Ham  and  his  wife, 
who  got  all  this  together,  tried  their  very 
best  to  answer  all  the  questions  and  explain 
all  the  items  on  show,  as  did  the  local  lads 
from  the  Brighton  Amateur  Radio  Society, 
who  are  always  more  than  willing  to  give  us 
every  assistance  possible  and  who  we 
could  never  thank  enough. 


AMATEUR  RADIO  A.G.M. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Amateur  Radio  Society  will  be 
held  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  Saturday,  21st 
February,  1981.  The  guest  speaker  will  be 
the  President  of  the  Radio  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Bookings  through  Miss  Bridger,  at 
Headquarters. 
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CLUB   NEWS 


MIDLAND 

Sunday,  5th  October  was  dry,  but  rather 
cold  for  our  annual  outing  to  Stratford.  We 
left  Broad  Street  at  2  pm  and  arrived  at  the 
Royal  British  Legion,  Stratford  an  hour 
later.  As  some  of  our  members  were  on 
holiday  and  others  had  prior  commitments 
our  number  was  small,  but  some  of  our 
friends  from  the  Austin  Branch  were  only 
too  willing  to  help  make  up  our  numbers. 

After  a  brisk  walk  round  Stratford,  we 
were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  warmth  of  the 
Legion.  At  5  o'clock  we  were  all  welcomed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Committee,  who 
introduced  us  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Stratford. 

The  Women's  Section  excelled 
themselves  with  a  beautiful  tea  and  the 
tables  were  soon  cleared,  proving  that 
everyone  had  enjoyed  their  meal.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  by  our  Chairman. 

It  was  very  nice  to  have  Mrs.  May 
Dennick,  St.  Dunstaner  Jack  Dennick's 
widow,  with  us  again.  I  know  she  enjoyed 
being  in  our  company.  After  tea  we  went 
into  the  lounge  and  the  men  waited  eagerly 
for  the  bar  to  open.  A  pianist  entertained  us, 
some  people  enjoyed  having  a  chat,  while 
others  made  good  use  of  the  fruit 
machines. 

It  was  9  o'clock  all  too  soon.  Time  to  say 
goodbye  to  all  our  good  friends,  but  we  left 
with  an  invitation  to  visit  them  again  next 
year.  Everyone  agreed  that  they  had  a 
wonderful  afternoon  and  evening. 

On  Sunday,  12th  October  we  held  our 
A.G.M.  Some  members  were  still  on 
holiday  and  two  were  poorly,  so  it  was 
rather  a  small  meeting,  but  the  same 
Committee  were  elected  to  stand  again  and 
all  were  willing  to  carry  on  the  same  as  in 
previous  years. 

It  was  very  nice  to  see  Eddie  and  Marjorie 
back  with  us  after  their  holiday  in  America 
and  Canada.  Two  games  of  dominoes  were 
played  off  and  the  ladies  put  on  a  lovely  tea 
—  the  cakes  were  beautiful  Janet  —  despite 
your  father's  remarks!  The  Chairman  gave 
the  vote  of  thanks  and  reminded  the 
members  that  the  Christmas  dinner  will  be 
held  at  the  Austin  Branch,  Royal  British 
Legion,  on  Saturday,  6th  December. 


Sunday,  2nd  November  was  a  bitterly  cold 
day,  but  we  had  quite  a  good  attendance.  It 
was  nice  to  see  David  again  after  his  holiday 
in  Canada.  We  were  sorry  not  to  see  Eileen 
and  Syd,  but  they  hadn't  realised  that  the 
meeting  had  been  brought  forward,  due  to 
Armistice  Sunday. 

All  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
Christmas  dinner,  also  the  Christmas  party. 
Having  the  children  with  us,  really  makes 
the  afternoon  and  evening  go  off  in  the  real 
Christmas  spirit.  The  members  bring  along 
their  grandchildren  for  the  Christmas  party 
and  each  child  receives  a  present  from 
Father  Christmas.  The  St.  Dunstaners 
themselves  provide  the  presents  for 
whoever  they  bring  along.  The  Club  funds 
are  never  used  for  this  purpose. 

Now  back  to  the  afternoon's  events.  As 
usual  an  excellent  tea  was  put  on  by  all  the 
ladies  and  they  were  thanked  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  Chairman. 

The  domino  doubles  competition  was 
finally  played  off  and  the  winners  are: 

1st  Mr.  &Mrs.  BobAshmore 

2nd  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Doug  Faulkner 

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  competition  was 
won  by: 

1st  Bruno  Tomporowski 

2nd  BobAshmore- 

Doug  and  Joe  have  one  more  game  to 
play  to  decide  for  3rd  and  4th  place  and  this 
will  be  played  off  at  the  next  meeting. 

Everyone  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Bill 
Green  is  still  not  well  enough  to  come  along 
to  the  meeting  but  we  all  send  best  wishes 
to  both  you  and  Hilda,  Bill. 

JOANCASHMORE 


BRIGHTON 
Entertainment  Section 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome 
Mr.  Fred  Kick  and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  to  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Brighton  Social  and  Sports  Club 
as  sighted  helpers  and  I  am  sure  all  our 
members  will  join  me  in  wishing  them  a 
long  and  happy  stay  with  us. 

The  draw  for  the  1980-81  competitions 
have  been  made  and  a  full  list  is  now  on  the 
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notice  board.  Will  all  competitors  assist  us 
by  finding  out  who  they  are  due  to  play  - 
thank  you. 

A  special  Christmas  dance  will  be  held  in 
the  Annexe,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  on 
Saturday,  13th  December  price  £1, 
including  buffet,  admission  by  ticket  only, 
from  Bob  Osborne,  telephone  Brighton 
32 1 1 5.  We  hope  that  many  members,  wives 
and  friends  will  make  an  extra  effort  to 
attend  as  a  wonderful  evening  is  assured. 

It  is  with  regret  that  no  dance  will  be  held 
in  January.  But  we  hope  to  carry  on  with 
dances  in  February. 

Congratulations  to  all  the  prize  winners  of 
the  1979-80  competitions  and  the  results 
are  as  follows: 

GENTLEMEN         LADIES 
CRIBBAGE 
Winner  W.Phillips      Mrs.  J.Osborne 

Runners-up  J.  Padley         Mrs.  N.  Phillips 
Beaten  semi-T.  Giles  Mrs.  E.  Simpson 

finalists         T.  Mugan        Mrs.  H.  Webster 

DARTS 


Winner  J.  Langley 

Runner-up    J.Simpson 
Beaten  semi-J.  Padley 
finalists  E.  Quinn 


Mrs.  J.  Osborne 
Mrs.  M.  Blacker 
Mrs.  N.Phillips 
Mrs.  H.Webster 


DOMINO  AGGREGATE 

Joint  1st        H.  Preedy  Mrs.  M.  Langley 

J.  Simpson  Mrs.  J.  Osborne 

Joint  3rd        J.  Cope  Mrs.  P.  Padley 

W.Phillips  Mrs.  E.Walch 

5's&3's 

Winner  T.Giles  Mrs.  E.Walch 

Runner-up     R.  Osborne  Mrs.  H.  Webster 

Beaten  semi-T.  Mugan  Mrs.  J.  Osborne 

finalists  Mrs.  E.  Simpson 

WHIST  AGGREGATE 


1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


T.  Giles 
W.  Phillips 
J.  Walton 
H.  Preedy 


Mrs.  N.  Phillips 
Mrs.  J.  Osborne 
Mrs.  E.  Walch 
Mrs.  H.Webster 


Our  usual  monthly  dance  was  held  in  the 
Annexe  on  8th  November  and  once  again  a 
very  enjoyable  evening  was  had  by  all. 

H.  PREEDY 


Bridge 

The  administration  of  the  club  has  had 
several  changes  this  year.  Wally  saw  us 
through  in  his  usual  efficient  way,  until  he 
was     forced     to     hand     over    to     Peter 


McCormack,  for  health  reasons.  Peter,  with 
the  help  of  friends,  did  a  term  very  well 
indeed,  until  his  health  forced  him  to  hand 
over  to  myself.  Then  in  stepped  our  good 
friends,  who  had  helped  Peter,  Mr.  Robert 
Goodlad  and  Mr.  Maurice  Douse.  They 
have  been  doing  some  hard  work  and 
giving  up  a  lot  of  their  time  to  help  with  the 
section,  in  fact  without  them  the  section 
could  well  have  failed.  We  are  extremely 
grateful  to  them  both. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
Madam  President,  Mrs.  Dacre,  for  coping 
with  the  teas  at  most  of  our  matches.  She  is 
always  there  when  we  need  her.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  friends  who  come  to 
partner  and  mark  for  us  and  we  give  them 
our  sincere  thanks.  Of  course  we  would  not 
forget  our  members,  who  I  am  sure,  have 
enjoyed  their  matches  and  have  given  us 
their  full  support. 

Wally  Lethbridge  made  a  clean  sweep 
this  year,  winning  both  the  pairs  and  the 
individuals  —  well  done  Walter.  If  you  did 
not  win  this  year  it  may  be  your  turn  next 
year,  so  keep  up  the  good  work. 

The  final  results  for  1980  are  listed  below: 

Pairs  Competition  1980 

1st  W.  Lethbridge  61.9 

2nd  R.  Fullard  59.6 

3rd  W.  Phillips  55.8 

B.  Simon  55.5 
P.  McCormack  51.5 

A.  Dodgson  51.5 

C.  Clements  50.0 

B.  Ingrey  49.8 
J.  Griffee                              47.5 

Individuals  Competition  1980 


1st 

2nd 

Joint 

4th 

5th 

Joint 

7th 


W.  Lethbridge 
R.  Fullard 
C.  Walters 
W.  Phillips 
J.  Padley 
B.  Simon 
P.  McCormack 


355 
333 
333 
329 
306 
306 
304 


All  the  above  played  the  necessary  five 
matches  to  qualify. 

Without  you  members  there  is  no  bridge. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  all: 
friends,  helpers  members  and  all  sections. 
A  very  Merry  Christmas. 

Bill  Phillips 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


BIRTHS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Peter  Watson  and  June,  of 
Peacehaven,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  Craig,  on 
27th  October. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davis,  of  Stratford,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grandson,  James  Martin,  to 
their  son,  Nicholas,  and  his  wife,  Pam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Palmer,  of 
Downham  Market,  on  the  birth  of  a 
grandson,  Matthew,  on  14th  October,  to 
their  son,  Malcolm,  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Surridge,  of  Heme 
Bay,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Maria,  to  their  daughter,  Karen,  and  her 
husband,  Colin. 


Mrs.  Mary  Wilson,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Wilson,  of  Sunderland,  on  the  birth 
of  a  grand-daughter,  Naomi  Christan,  on 
21st  May,  to  her  daughter,  Ruth  and  her 
husband,  Nicholas. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  great  grandchild, 
Ann  Elizabeth. 

WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Flora  Cameron,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Cameron,  of  Northolt,  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  her  son,  Ian,  was  married  to 
Susan  White,  on  21st  June. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davis,  of  Stratford, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  24th  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  of 
Maidstone,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  9th  November. 


GOLDEN  WEDDINGS 
Many  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alick  Anderson,  of  Aberdeen, 
who  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  1st  November. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 

Mr.  Norman  Best,  son  of  the  late  Harold 
Best  and  Mrs.  Emily  Best,  of  Southampton, 
who  was  awarded  the  C.B.E.  in  the  Queen's 
Birthday  Honours  list. 

Mr.  Sammy  Leggett,  of  Bangor,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  victorious  North  Down 
bowling  team  who  won  the  Northern 
Ireland  Association  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Bowlers  competition  for  the 
A.V.  Smyth  Trophy. 

Percy  Stubbs,  of  Norwich,  who  has  won  a 
first  and  second  prize  for  his  wrought-iron 
work,  and  a  third  prize  for  other  handicrafts, 
at  the  Exhibition  of  handicrafts  in  Norwich. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Vic  Davies,  of  Braunton,  whose 
mother  died  at  her  home  in  South  Wales,  on 
8th  August.  She  was  90  years  old. 

Mr.  Daniel  Parker,  of  Lancing,  whose  wife 
died  in  hospital,  following  a  stroke,  on  30th 
October. 

Mrs.  Francis  Trevelion,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Leonard  Trevelion,  of  Eastbourne, 
whose  son  died  suddenly  in  Australia,  on 
26th  October.  He  was  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
St.  Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows, 
families  and  friends. 

John  Baker,  General  List 

John  Baker,  of  Hove,  died  on  the  17th  October. 
He  was  89  years  old. 

Mr.  Baker  was  commissioned  and  served  in 
the  Army  in  the  First  World  War.  His  sight 
ultimately  failed  and  he  became  a  St.  Dunstaner 
in  1962,  by  which  time  he  had  retired  from  his 
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In  Memory  Continued 


work  as  a  Bank  Manager.  He  was  married,  but  in 
later  years  his  wife's  health  deteriorated  and  she 
died  in  1978. 

Mr.  Baker  remained  wonderfully  independent 
and  managed  to  live  on  his  own,  with  the  kind 
help  of  many  local  friends  and  regular  contact 
with  relatives  elsewhere. 

His  great  interest  in  life  was  cricket;  he  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Sussex  County 
Cricket  Club,  where  he  was  a  daily  visitor  and  will 
be  much  missed.  He  had  become  very  frail  and 
died  after  a  short  illness. 

He  leaves  a  niece  and  other  relatives  and  many 
friends. 

Marion  Elias 

Marion  Elias,  of  Aberdare,  died  in  hospital  on 
25th  October.  She  was  65  years  old.  Marion's 
loss  of  sight  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a 
detonator  while  she  was  working  on  munitions 
at  the  Royal  Ordnance  factory  in  Bridgend  in 
December,  1940  and  she  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in 
September  1943.  Although  over  the  years  she 
enjoyed  holidays  at  Brighton  and  attending 
Reunions,  Marion  was  a  very  quiet  person  who 
mostly  preferred  being  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
her  close  and  devoted  family. 

She  leaves  a  brother  and  sister,  William  and 
Nell  Elias. 


Sidney  Peacey,  Second  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry 

Sidney  Peacey,  of  Saffron  Walden,  died  in 
hospital  on  11th  October.  He  was  81  years  old 
and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  over  50  years. 

Mr.  Peacey  joined  up  in  191 7  as  a  Private  in  the 
First  Hampshire  Regiment  and  subsequently 
served  in  the  Second  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry.  He  lost  much  of 
his  sight  as  a  result  of  being  gassed  in  1918, 
whilst  serving  in  France  and  he  was  discharged 
in  1920. 

Mr.  Peacey  played  the  sousaphone  and 
trombone  and  played  with  various  bands  during 
the  1930's  and  '40s.  In  1963  he  and  his  wife  took 
over  the  tenancy  of  an  Inn  near  Colchester.  They 
retired  in  1965  and  moved  to  Saffron  Walden  to 
be  near  their  two  children.  Mr.  Peacey  took  great 
pride  in  his  garden,  which  gave  him  much 
pleasure. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Rose  and  a  son  and 
daughter. 

Alva  Edward  Tucker,  6th  South  Wales  Borderers 
Alva    Tucker,    formerly    of   Bristol,    died    at 
Pearson  House  on  12th  November.  He  was  84 
years  old. 


'Tommy'  Tucker  joined  the  6th  South  Wales 
Borderers  in  1915  and  was  wounded  on  the 
Somme  a  year  later.  He  was  trained  as  a  boot 
repairer  and  mat  maker  and  established  a 
successful  shop  in  Bristol  where  his  sister  helped 
him  for  many  years.  Mr.  Tucker  was  always  a 
good  and  contented  worker  and  his  visitor  in  the 
1930's  remarked  that,  "he  and  his  shop  were  a 
real  advertisement  of  the  best  result  of  St. 
Dunstan's  training."  When  he  was  younger,  Mr. 
Tucker  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  local 
St.  Dunstan's  Sports  Club  and  he  served  on  its 
first  committee. 

In  1950  he  married  Edith  Parsons,  a  civilian 
blind  teacher,  who  sadly  died  in  1973,  when  Mr. 
Tucker  became  a  permanent  resident  at  Pearson 
House.  Tommy'  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
many  friends  and  members  of  staff. 

He  leaves  a  brother  and  a  nephew. 

Walter  Ernest  Varnam,  Royal  Army  Pay  Corps 

Walter  Varnam,  of  Littleborough,  died  in 
hospital  on  24th  October.  He  was  68  years  old. 

Mr.  Varnam  joined  the  Royal  Army  Pay  Corps 
in  1 940  and  served  as  Staff  Sergeant  until  he  was 
wounded  in  Palestine  in  1946  and  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  in  1947.  He  took  up 
farming  which  was  his  occupation  for  about  20 
years  until  he  was  forced  to  retire  due  to  further 
deterioration  in  his  sight  and  he  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1971. 

Mr.  Varnam  enjoyed  rug  making  as  a  hobby, 
but  unfortunately  about  two  years  ago  his  health 
began  to  decline  quite  seriously  and  he  had  to 
spend  many  periods  in  hospital.  He  was  a 
courageous  man  who  bore  his  illness  with  great 
fortitude. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Margaret,  and  a  daughter. 

James  Joseph  Savage,  Durham  Light  Infantry 

James  Savage,  formerly  of  Clapton,  died  at 
Pearson  House  on  13th  November.  He  was  67 
years  old,  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since 
1978. 

Mr.  Savage  served  as  a  private  in  the  Durham 
Light  Infantry,  having  joined  the  Army  in  1940. 
He  was  a  regular  soldier  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  fought  in  Korea,  where,  in  1953, 
he  suffered  injuries  to  his  leg  and  lost  one  eye 
following  a  mine  blast  on  Hill  201.  As  a  result  of 
his  war  injuries  Mr.  Savage's  leg  was  amputated 
in  1977  and  from  then  on  his  health  deteriorated 
and  he  became  a  permanent  resident  at  Pearson 
House  in  May  1978.  Before  he  joined  the  Army, 
Mr.  Savage  had  been  a  welder. 

Mr.  Savage's  great  fortitude  in  coping  with  his 
disabilities  will  be  long  remembered  by  Matron 
Hallett  and  her  staff  at  Pearson  House. 
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Message  from 
the  Chairman 


Good  Resolutions  for  1981 

Enclosed  with  this  copy  of  the  Review  you  will  find  a  programme  of  events 
at  Ian  Fraser  House.  Holidays  may,  of  course,  be  booked  at  anytime  and  you 
will  see  from  the  programme  that  particular  dates  are  given  for  a  wide  range 
of  hobbies  and  sports  and  special  weekends.  The  demand  for  accommo- 
dation is  now  very  heavy  at  Ian  Fraser  House  and,  as  the  travel  agents  say, 
an  early  booking  may  save  you  future  disappointment. 

The  New  Year  is  traditionally  a  time  for  making  good  resolutions  and  I 
suggest  that  this  year's  resolution  might  be  to  make  your  plans  as  soon  as 
possible  and  to  let  Headquarters  know  early  when  you  would  like  to  visit 
Ovingdean.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  making  your  choice  of  activities  and  have  a 
very  good  time  whenever  you  go  to  Ian  Fraser  House. 
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THANK  YOU 

Mr.  Weisblatt,  Miss  Mosley,  Miss  Lord  and 
other  members  of  staff  at  Headquarters; 
Dr.  Stilwell,  Matrons  and  staff  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  and  Pearson  House,  thank  the  many 
St.  Dunstaners  both  at  home  and  overseas, 


who  have  sent  Christmas  greetings  and 
regret  they  are  unable  to  respond  indi- 
vidually. To  all  of  you,  however,  we  send 
the  warmest  greetings  and  good  wishes  for 
your  happiness  and  health  in  1981. 


WHAT'S  ON  IN   1981 

A  Calendar  of  St.  Dunstan's  Events 

REUNIONS 


IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 


Date 

Reunion 

Hotel 

Thursday 
9th  April 

Ipswich 

Copdock 

Saturday 
1 1th  April 

Birmingham 

Albany 

Friday 
24th  April 

Brighton 

Bedford 

Thursday 
14th  May 

Newcastle 

Royal  Station 

Saturday 
16th  May 

Sheffield 

Grosvenor 
House 

Saturday, 
23rd  May 

London 

(Kent  &  Surrey) 

Russell 

Saturday 
6th  June 

Southampton 

Polygon 

Thursday 
11th  June 

Liverpool 

St.  George's 

Saturday 
13th  June 

Manchester 

Midland 

Saturday 
27th  June 

London 

(central) 

Russell 

Saturday 
18th  July 

Bristol 

Eurocrest 

OTHER  EVENTS 


May 

18th-23rd 

August 

14th-21st 
24th-28th 

September 

12th- 13th 

19th-26th 


Bowls  (Weston  Super  Mare) 


Daedalus  Camp 
Bowls  (Hastings) 


Stoke  Mandeville 
(Senior  Games) 
Bridge  (Harrogate) 


A  list  of  National  sporting-recreational  events 
for  the  visually  handicapped  has  been  received 
and  copies  are  available  from  the  Review  at 
Headquarters. 

Do  not  miss  out  on  an  event  that  interests  you. 
Keep  this  handy  pull-out  page  as  a  reminder 
through  the  year. 


Date 


Event 


February 

2nd-6th 
7th-8th 
13th- 15th 
20th-22nd 

Archery 

Chess  Congress 
P.O.W.  Reunion 
Ham  Radio  (A.G.M.) 

March 

2nd-6th 
9th- 13th 
16th-20th 

Bowls  Tournament 
Bowls  Handicap 
Fishing 

April 

4th-5th 
17th-20th 
26th- 1st  May 

27th-5th  May 

Masons'  Weekend 
Easter  Weekend 
Ham  Radio  Instruction 

Weekend  I.Y.D.P.  Ham 

Radio  Venture 
Tape  Recording  Week 

May 

4th 

7th-  15th 
25th 

Bank  Holiday 
Gardeners'  Week 
Bank  Holiday 

June 

15th-19th 
22nd-26th 
29th- 10th 
July 

Fishing 

Bowls  (HandicapTournament) 

Archery  (2nd  week- 
International  Year  of 
Disabled  People  Archery 
Venture) 

July 

7th-8th 
17th- 19th 

I.Y.D.P.  Open  Day 
Ham  Radio 

August 

8th-14th 
31st 
31st-4th 
September 

Musical  Activity  Week 
Bank  Holiday 

Fishing 

September 

24th-28th 

Hand  Amputees  and  Deaf/ 
Blind  Reunion 

October 

9th- 11th 
23rd-25th 

Ham  Radio 
Physiotherapy  Conference 

November 

2nd-20th 

Bowls  (St.  Dunstan's 
Championships) 

Note:  Chess  Instruction  and  Bridge  fixtures  will 
be  announced  later. 

The  above  are  dates  of  events.  Usually  arrivals 
will  be  one  day  previous  and  departures  one  day 
afterwards. 


HOUSING  ACT  1980 

Under  this  Act  any  person 
who  has  been  the  tenant  of  a 
council  house,  or  flat,  for 
three  years  or  more  now  has 
the  right  to  purchase,  at  a 
discount,  the  freehold  of  a 
house  or  a  lease  for  125 
years  of  a  flat.  You  do  not 
have  to  have  been  in  some 
form  of  council  accommoda- 
tion for  that  period,  nor  do 
the  three  years  have  to  run 
consecutively,  but  any 
period  of  three  years  over 
the  lastten  years  will  qualify. 
Discounts  will  bea  minimum 
of  33%  on  the  estimated 
current  value  with  vacant 
possession,  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  50%  if  a  person 
has  been  a  council  tenant  for 
20  years  or  more.  Mortgage 
finance  will  be  available 
from  the  local  authority. 

Any  St.  Dunstaner  who  is 
in  the  position  to  claim  the 
right  to  buy  is  advised  to 
consider  very  seriously 
taking  up  the  option.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  any  claim  to 
purchase  before  1st  April, 
1981,  can  have  advantages 
under  certain  circumstances 
of  freezing  the  price  to  be 
paid  to  the  market  price 
ruling  in  August,  1980.  The 
Estates  Department  will  be 
happy  to  give  you  further 
help  and  advice  on  this 
matter  if  you  wish  to  contact 
them. 


Additions  to  Cassette 
Library 

SD6  Track  1.  C60  Sound 
track  of  film  "To 
Live  Again." 
Track  2.  Sound  track  of 
film  "Ability  Is 
Where  You  Look  For 
It."  This  film  com- 
prises extracts  of  three 
of  Jimmy  Wright's 
films  on  the 
disabled. 


R30    C90  Ragchew  No.  7. 
Amateur  Radio 
Society  new  tape. 

SD7    C60  1  track.  Stephen 
Jack  reads  poetry 
in  regional  accents. 

G16    6C90's.  The  Irwin 
Modern  Keyboard 
Harmony  Approach  to 
Contemporary  Organ 
Playing— part  1.  A 
comprehensive 
American  course 
of  instruction. 

G17    7  C90's.  Irwin  part  2. 

G18    7  C90's  Irwin  part  3. 

St.  Dunstan's  Amateur 
Radio  Society 

The  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society  will  be  held 
at  Ian  Fraser  House,  on 
Saturday,  21st  February, 
1981.  All  members  are 
requested  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  attend.  The  guest  of 
honour  is  the  President  of 
the  Radio  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  namely  Mr.  Basil 
O'Brien,  G2AMV.  We  look 
forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
your  company.  New  mem- 
bers are  welcome.  Any  one 
wishing  to  attend  should 
make  their  arrangements 
with  Miss  E.  M.  Bridger, 
Homes  Bookings  Clerk,  at 
Headquarters,  in  the  usual 
way. 

Ted  John  Secretary 

From:  Norman  Nolde, 
Victoria,  Australia 

I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  commenting 
on  an  article  in  the  Review 
dealing  with  blind  golfers.  I 
think  I  may  be  one  of  the  first 
to  try  this  pastime  as  I  started 
playing  golf  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  with  the 
help  of  my  sons,  at  the  local 
public  golf  course.  I  use  one 
of  my  daughter-in-laws  as 
my  escort  and  'ball  finder'.  I 
have  managed  to  not  only 
keep  up  with  my  sons,  but 
actually  beat  one  of  them. 
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Young  Mary  Jameson  reading  'The  Warden'  on  the  Optophone. 


MISS  MARY  JAMESON  M.B.E 


We  are  very  sorry  to  report  that  Miss 
Caroline  Mary  Jameson,  of  Cromer  Road, 
South  Norwood,  died  on  Thursday,  27th 
November,  1980.  She  was  81. 

Mary  Jameson  was  blind  from  birth  and 
attended  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  now  the  Royal 
National  College  for  the  Blind,  Hereford, 
with  her  sister  Margaret,  who  is  also  blind. 

Mary  Jameson  was  an  excellent 
musician  and  her  ear  for  music  led  her  to 
become  the  first  blind  person  to  read  from  a 
printed  book.  The  book  was  The  Warden' 
by  Anthony  Trollope  and  the  ingenious 
machine  she  used  was  called  the 
Optophone. 

The  machine  used  a  code  of  musical 
notes  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  letters  and 
words  its  tiny  'camera'  was  seeing  on  the 
page.  Miss  Jameson  used  it  all  her  life  to 
read  typewritten  correspondence  as  well  as 
books.  Unfortunately,  only  two  or  three 
other  blind  people  were  able  to  master  the 
code. 

Miss  Jameson  became  a  highly  valued 
helper    of    the    work    of    St.    Dunstan's 


Research  Department  in  seeking  a  better 
reading  machine  for  blind  people  and  not 
long  before  her  death  she  was  among  a 
group  of  blind  people  assisting  in  the 
evaluation  of  an  American  invention,  the 
Kurzweil  Reading  Machine,  which  using 
computer  processes  actually  gives  a 
spoken  output  from  the  printed  page. 

In  1936,  Miss  Jameson  was  awarded  the 
M.B.E.,  by  King  George  V,  for  her  part  in 
research  with  the  Optophone.  The  King 
died  before  the  investiture  so  that  Miss 
Jameson  become  one  of  the  few  people  to 
receive  an  award  from  the  hands  of  King 
Edward  VIM. 

For  some  25  years,  beginning  in  1940, 
Miss  Jameson  organised  fund-raising 
activities  for  St.  Dunstan's  in  South 
Norwood,  where  she  lived  for  over  70 
years. 

She  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Old 
Students  Guild,  Royal  National  College  for 
the  Blind  and  a  Member  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

She  leaves  a  sister,  Margaret,  to  whom 
we  extend  the  sympathy  of  St.  Dunstan's. 


Tiger  Tiger  Burning  Bright 

Mr.  Jo  Nicol,  of  North  Humberside,  retired 
on  30th  October,  after  35  years  at  the 
switchboard,  the  last  20  of  them  spent  with 
Barclay's  Bank,  Trinity  House  Lane,Hull. 
"The  telephonist  is  the  shop  window  for  the 
bank,"  he  said.  Barclay's  showed  their 
appreciation  by  presenting  Jo  with  silver 
tea  and  coffee  pots,  tray  and  cruet  set. 
Being  a  keen  supporter  of  Hull  Football 
Club,  he  was  also  given  a  Tiger  scarf  and  hat 
—  the  rattle  however  was  omitted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicol  celebrated  39  years  of 
marriage  on  15th  November.  Retirement 
will  allow  more  time  for  his  work  as  an 
Almoner  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Services. 
He  also  hopes  to  attend  hobby  course  at 
Brighton.  We  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicol  a 
long,  healthy  and  happy  retirement. 


Pegasus  Bridge 

Earlier  this  year  Charles  Tibbitt,  of 
Folkestone,  stood  on  the  Pegasus  Bridge  in 
Northern  France,  which  evoked  many 
particular  memories  spanning  36  years.  For 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  Tibbitt  crossed  the 
Pegasus  Bridge  was  as  part  of  the  D-Day 
invasion  force  in  1944.  "It  was  a  day  just  like 
this  too.  Sunny  and  without  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,"  he  said. 

In  1944  Mr.  Tibbitt  went  on  from  the 
Pegasus  Bridge  with  the  2nd  Battalion, 
Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Light 
Infantry  into  Germany,  where  he  was 
injured.  After  the  war,  Mr.  Tibbitt  went  into 
industrial  work,  retiring  in  1976. 


Bionic  Pears 

We  hear  that  Mr.  John  Caswell,  of  Reading, 
has  a  prolific  pear  tree.  Two  pears,  which 
were  typical  of  the  crop  and  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary,  weighed  11b  and  151/2ozs 
respectively.  Mr  Caswell  may  need  to  wear 
a  tin  hat  when  he  walks  underneath  the 
tree— imagine  Newton  trying  out  the  laws 
of  gravity  with  those  monster  pears! 

Day  to  Remember 

Mr.  Stephen  Blake,  of  Chertsey,  had  a  day  to 
remember  when  he  attended  the  Not 
Forgotten  Association  Garden  Party,  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Prince  Charles 
stopped  to  chat  to  him,  asking  him  about  St. 
Dunstan's  and  his  guide  dog.  Mr.  Blake  said 
about  the  occasion,  "It  was  a  marvelous 
atmosphere  and  I  won't  forget  my 
conversation  with  the  Prince  in  a  hurry." 

Used  Stamps  Required 

A  letter  from  Zimbabwe  tells  of  an  aim  to 
establish  a  guide  dog  training  centre  out 
there.  Used  postage  stamps  are  an  asset  in 
raising  money.  These  can  be  mailed  by 
post  free  to  Zimbabwe  if  the  envelope  is 
marked  "Used  Stamps  For  The  Blind". 
Would  anyone  interested  in  helping  please 
send  used  stamps  to:  Mrs,  Alida  Stitt  The 
Legion,  P.O.  Box 39,  Salisbury,  Zimbabwe. 

Former  P.O.W.'s  wishing  to  attend  the 
Reunion  on  1 3th-1 5th  February  are 
urgently  requested  to  contact  Ted  Brown, 
telephone  0480  55912. 


Successfully  Parachuted 
into  South  China  Sea 

by  Mike  Tetley 


At  the  end  of  August  I  sent  David  Castleton 
the  telegram:  "Successfully  Parachuted 
into  South  China  Sea"  from  Pattaya, 
Thailand,  but  as  I  wrote  it  in  Latin  script  as 
opposed  to  Thai  or  Chinese  script  it  never 
reached  him !  Thai  telegraphists  must  be  as 
puzzled  by  our  Latin  script  as  an  English 
telegraphist  must  be  when  confronted  by  a 
telegram  written  in  Thai  script.  I  can  almost 
hear  his  remark,  "What  the  hell  am  I 
supposed  to  do  with  this." 

Just  prior  to  leaving  the  U.K.  for  Thailand 
a  totally  blind  civilian  fellow  had  wanted  to 
parachute  into  the  sea  and  be  talked  down 
by  radio  contact  to  raise  money  for  charity, 
but  had  been  prevented  by  the  British 
Parachute  Association  as  had  one  of  our  St. 
Dunstaners,  Ray  Sheriff. 


Popular  Sport 

Parasailing  is  a  popular  sport  for  tourists 
in  Thailand.  My  three  daughters  tried  and 
enjoyed  it.  After  listening  to  their 
comments  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  blind  man  to  go  parasailing 
and  land  safely,  not  on  land  but  drop  into 
the  ocean,  where  the  water  was  well  over 
70°F.  We  listened  to  stories  of  other  people. 
One  had  landed  on  the  top  of  a  palm  tree 
and  a  Japanese  tourist  had  broken  his  leg. 
These  accidents  happened  because  they 
had  not  obeyed  instructions.  Like  every 
other  sport  these  one  or  two  mishaps  were 
remembered  but  not  contrasted  against  the 
thousands  of  parasailing  flights 
successfully  completed. 

When  the  parachute  attendants  were  first 
approached,  they  shook  their  heads,  but 


being  reasonable  men  we  were  able  to 
persuade  them  that  our  scheme  would 
work.  Before  I  had  time  to  change  my  mind  I 
found  myself  stepping  into  a  harness 
clothed  only  in  my  swimming  costume  and 
a  pair  of  sand-shoes  on  my  feet,  my  plastic 
eye  tucked  safely  into  a  small  pocket  in  my 
costume  so  that  the  water  would  not  scoup 
it  out  on  entry.  Each  thigh  went  into  a 
separate  harness  strap,  another  buckled 
round  my  chest,  which  was  well  padded. 


Monsoon  Wind 

The  harness  went  to  a  ring  just  above  my 
shoulders  to  which  was  attached  the 
parachute  cords  which  I  held  on  to.  We 
were  on  the  beach  and  five  hundred  feet  or 
more  of  rope  was  attached  from  the  rings 
above  my  shoulders  to  a  speed  boat  out  in 
the  bay.  The  two  Thai  attendants  held  the 
multicoloured  parachute  behind  me  to 
catch  the  monsoon  wind  and  signalled  to 
the  boatman  that  we  were  ready. 

I  was  instructed  to  run  forward.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  had  taken  more  than  three  steps 
before  I  found  myself  airborne  and  as  the 
rope  tightened  I  soared  up  to  some  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  bay.  The  speed  boat 
went  out  to  sea  and  described  a  large  figure 
of  eight.  It  was  possible  to  feel  a  change  of 
direction  as  you  were  turned  in  the  air.  It 
was  at  this  stage  when  everything  was 
quiet  that  I  had  time  to  contemplate.  My 
daughters  had  told  me  that  they  looked 
down  on  the  nine  storey  hotel  which  in  turn 
was  built  on  top  of  a  cliff.  The  sea  would 
appear  greeny-blue  and  full  of  white  jelly- 
fish. The  coral  appeared  as  dark  patches 


against  the  grey-white  sand.  It  certainly  was 
a  pleasant  sensation  swinging  below  the 
parachute.  I  wondered  what  free  falling  was 
like  for  earlier  this  year  a  member  of  the 
S.A.S.  had  told  me  that  free  falling  from 
thirty  five  thousand  feet  was  more  exciting 
and  lasted  longer  than  taking  the  most 
beautiful  women  to  bed.  He  and  his  friends 
could,  by  using  their  bodies,  glide  toward 
one  another,  touch  then  separate  and  glide 
forward  again  and  it  was  possible  by  using 
your  body  to  glide  forward  several  miles. 

Splash 

I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  change  of 
motion.  The  speed  boat  engine  had  cut.  No 
longer  was  there  a  forward  stream  of  air 
against  my  body,  but  I  was  descending 
vertically  downwards.  I  had  wondered  how  I 
would  know  at  what  point  I  would  enter  the 
water  and  had  instructed  the  girls  to  shout 
at  me.  Sure  enough  I  suddenly  heard  my 
daughter  Susan,  "Daddy,  your  coming  in 
now ..."  Splash !  The  landing  was  much  less 
complicated  than  I  had  expected.  The 
monsoon  breeze  had  blown  the  parachute 
over  my  head  to  land  in  the  water  behind 
me.  I  had  not  even  gone  far  below  the 
water.  In  a  twinkling  I  had  undone  my 
harness  and  was  swimming  free.  The  speed 
boat  came  up  to  me  and  I  found  this  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  venture.  I 
was  not  quite  sure  where  the  propeller  of  the 
boat  was  and  was  apprehensive  of  making  a 
wild  grab  at  the  boat.  Friendly  arms  tugged 
me  aboard.  It  had  been  great  fun  all  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty  bhats  or  £3.25.  If  any  St. 
Dunstaner  is  out  in  Thailand  I  would 
encourage  him  to  have  a  go. 


Splash  down. 


The  only  difference  between  my  flight 
and  the  girls'  was  that  they  landed  back  on 
the  beach.  In  order  to  control  their  descent 
they  pulled  a  handle  on  the  chute  which 
allowed  the  air  to  escape  to  one  side.  The 
ground  crew,  by  opening  their  arms  or 
folding  them  together,  signalled  you  to  pull 
or  let  go  and  as  they  came  in  to  land  willing 
hands  grabbed  them  to  break  the  fall. 

As  a  phsiotherapist  I  was  interested  in 
the  better  known  Buddhist  temples 
because  people  come  to  these  for 
instruction  in  "right"  living  and  to  be 
relieved  of  aches  and  pains.  Schools  of 
massage  and  manipulation  have  grown 
round  some  of  these  temples.  One  old 
doctor  at  the  Temple  of  the  Reclining 
Buddha  showed  me  double  pressure 
techniques  whilst  standing  in  the  sunshine. 
Right  out  in  the  open  was  a  large  couch 
capable  of  holding  at  least  twelve  people, 
fully  clothed.  Manipulators  using  these 
pressure  techniques  were  treating  the 
patients  in  front  of  everybody.  These 
techniques  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
massage  parlours  which  have  sprung  up  all 
over  Thailand,  making  it  one  large  brothel. 
All  the  hotels  had  their  prostitutes  with 
their  rooms  on  the  premises.  One  evening  I 
chatted  to  them  with  my  daughters  and 
Lynne's  remark  was,  "They  are  certainly  a 
happy  lot  aren't  they  Dad." 

Bad  Kharma 

The  blind  have  a  tough  time  in  Thailand. 
Some  Thai  peoplethinkthatyou  must  have 
had  bad  'kharma'  in  your  previous  life  to 
have  come  back  blind  and  those  who  have 
blind  children  in  the  family  must  also  have 
been  afflicted  in  some  way.  There  are  only 
school  places  for  about  150  blind  children, 
in  a  population  of  46  million,  and  these  are 
run  by  a  charity.  At  one  Rotary  function  I 
went  to  in  a  fishing  village  no  one  had  ever 
seen  a  blind  man  eating  in  a  restaurant  with 
sighted  companions.  The  waitresses  did 
not  know  how  to  serve  me  but  just  stood 
and  stared  as  I  used  my  utensils. 

Using  the  local  bus  we  went  some  800 
miles  into  the  hills  towards  the  Golden 
Triangle  where  the  poppies  are  grown.  The 
notices  in  the  hotels  inform  you  that  any 
Westerner  found  processing  or  peddling 
heroin  will  be  executed.  Further  down  the 
road  lam  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  notice 
erected  by  the  police  which  reads  in 
English,  "Don't  moved  far  alone,  will  have 
danger  from  the  murder  maybe." 


RON  HARMSWORTH'S  VICTORY  OVER 
BLINDNESS 

by  David  Castleton 


I  have  found  a  new  meaning  for  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson's  slogan  for  St.  Dunstan's,  Victory 
over  Blindness,  I  found  it  in  the  military 
town  of  Aldershot,  where  an  old  soldier 
spends  much  of  his  time  making  model 
ships.  Ron  Harmsworth  has  returned  to  a 
hobby  of  his  sighted  days,  and,  although 
totally  blind  and  with  a  reduced  sense  of 
touch,  has  just  completed  a  model  of 
H.M.S.  Victory. 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Navy,  in  fact  why  I  didn't  join 
the  Navy,  I  don't  know,"  he  told  me.  Ron 
served  with  the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps 
and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  "After  some 
treatment  they  restored  some  sight  but  I 
was  told  it  wouldn't  last  and  in  1947  my 
sight  went  altogether.  That's  when  I  came 
to  St.  Dunstan's." 

He  was  trained  by  St.  Dunstan's  as  a 
shopkeeper  and  found  himself  too  busy 
building  up  his  business  to  have  any 
interest  in  building  model  ships.  "Since  my 
health  cracked  up  altogether  I  obviously 
couldn't  sit  here  like  a  cabbage  doing 
nothing.  So  I  wondered  whether  my 
capabilities  would  permit  me  to  do  some 


simple  model  making,  which  I  did  with  the 
Cutty  Sark.  That  was  a  plastic  kit.  It  was 
more  or  less  a  case  of  sticking  the  bits 
together." 

The  plastic  kit  did  not  satisfy  Ron,  who  is 
something  of  a  perfectionist,  "I  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  doing  a  model  of  the  Victory  and  I 
didn't  want  a  plastic  one."  The  kit  he  found 
was  all  wood  and  Italian  made.  The 
instructions  were  in  broken  English  but  it 
cost  £95.  Nevertheless,  "I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  say  I  had  built  it  myself.  Which  in  one 
way  is  a  lie  because  I  could  not  have  done  it 
without  my  wife,  Claires'  help." 

"Some  of  the  pieces  were  small  and  if  I 
could  not  feel  them  and  know  I  had  them  in 
the  correct  position,  I  called  my  wife. 
Obviously  I  could  not  have  made  any 
model  without  a  pair  of  eyes  telling  me  the 
positions  according  to  the  plans."  Claire 
had  no  problems  reading  the  plans,  "I  am 
used  to  dress-making  patterns  you  see  and 
all  the  plansare  like  the  pattern  of  adress." 

The  Victory  model  was  built  through 
Claire's  eyes  and  Ron's  visual  memories  of 
the  ship  through  numerous  visits  when  he 
was  stationed  at  Portsmouth  during  his 
Army  days.  It  took  19  months,  working,  on 
average,  around  five  hours  a  day  Ron 
started  with  the  keel  and  assembled  the 
formers,  making  the  skeleton  of  the  hull. 
Then  came  the  problem  of  the  planking. 
The  2mm  and  1mm  miniature  planks  which 
form  the  skin  of  the  hull  were  soaked  in 
water  and  then  steamed,  "We  ruined  two 
saucepans  doing  it,  feeding  the  fragile 
wood  into  the  saucepan  like  spaghetti." 
Flexibility  of  the  planks  achieved,  Ron 
painstakingly  bent  three  layers  of  them  to 
shape  around  the  hull  and  glued  and 
pinned  them  to  the  formers.  "Due  to  my 
disability,  my  fingers  are  losing  their  sense 
of  touch  and  I  would  stick  a  pin  in  and  find 
I'd  pinned  my  finger  to  the  hull— which 
caused  some  bad  language!" 

Then  came  the  detail  of  decks  and  upper- 
works  and  one  of  the  occasions  when,  Ron 
said,  "I  felt  like  putting  an  axe  through  the 
model  or  setting  a  match  to  it!"  The 
proprietor  of  the  model-shop  came  to  see 
their  progress  and  pointed  out  that  the 
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Working  on  the  Golden  Hind. 

plans  of  the  decking  were  wrong.  "I  had  to 
take  off  all  the  taff-rails,  the  rails  round  the 
well-deck  and  replace  them.  It  marked  the 
decks.  They  are  just  stained,  you  don't  paint 
them  so  the  glue  marks  are  left  there  and 
there  is  no  way  of  shifting  them." 

The  model-shop  owner,  who  later  helped 
with  the  loan  of  a  book  on  H.M.S.  Victory  to 
supplementthe  inadequate  plans,  was  very 
doubtful  when  he  discovered  that  the 
customer  who  had  ordered  the  Victory 
model  was  blind,  "I  know  many  sighted 
modellers  who  would  not  tackle  that,"  he 
commented.  His  accolade  for  the  finished 
model,  with  rigging  according  to  Ron's 
memory, — again  those  inadequate  plans- 
was,  "It's  better  than  I  could  do." 

Now  that  the  model  is  finished  Ron  says 
he  is  frightened  to  touch  it,  "Not  even  the 
hull,  because  I've  got  all  the  gun-ports  open 
and  I  could  easily  knock  them  off."  He  does 
not  find  this  frustrating,  "The  reward  is 
making  it,  occupying  my  mind." 

Would  Ron  recommend  model  making 
as  a  hobby  for  blind  people?  "Provided 


they  are  nimble  minded.  You've  got  to 
think.  You've  got  to  plan  every  move.  Start 
with  a  plastic  kit  and  work  your  way  up," 
and,  of  course,  you  need  the  help  of  an 
interested  sighted  person  like  Claire,  who 
began  in  amazement.  "I  knew  he  had  made 
a  model  ship  of  the  Queen  Mary  when  he 
was  sighted  but  I  could  not  imagine  him 
doing  a  model  ship  now.  I  am  hooked  by  it 
now.  It's  very  fascinating  when  you  see  a 
model  taking  shape.  I  do  like  the  painting.  I 
use  tiny  brushes  and  ordinary  Humbrol 
enamel.  The  gilt  is  brass  filings  mixed  with 
varnish.  I  use  masking  tape  to  get  a  straight 
line.  We're  uptoallthe  tricks  when  it  comes 
to  model  making." 

Ron  and  Claire  have  now  embarked  on 
their  next  model,  the  Golden  Hind,  and  for 
this  Ron  has  ambitions  of  perfection.  "To 
me  the  Victory  is  a  mock-up.  I  know  what  I 
have  done  wrong  and  I  know  it  is  not  a 
replica  of  the  Victory  as  it  is.  It  would  take  an 
expert  mariner  to  know  the  difference — but 
I  know  the  difference  from  the  plan.  I  aim  to 
make  a  real  replica  of  the  Golden  Hind. 


'ALONE', 

by  John  Ryder 
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They  were  distant  figures  now,  little 
moving  dots,  shapeless,  indistinguishable. 
I  could  no  longer  tell  which  was  Harry,  the 
wiry,  sharp  featured  Australian,  or  De 
Vrow,  the  tall  wavy  haired  Dutch 
Lieutenant,  or  Kuypers,  the  muscular 
Sergeant  with  the  cheery,  wide  grin.  Soon 
they  would  be  out  of  sight  altogether,  gone 
beyond  the  high  cliffs  of  this  rugged 
coastline. 

In  the  morning  sunlight  the  big  rocks 
strewn  around  the  beach  glittered  and 
glistened  and  I  could  almost  hear  the  heat 
as  it  came  in  from  the  glass-smooth  ocean, 
like  a  soft  wind  that  played  around  the 
cheeks  and  strayed  close  to  the  ear  drums, 
soundless,  but  penetrating  the  senses  like  a 
gentle  warm  breath.  In  an  hour  or  two  it 
would  be  hot  here  on  this  strip  of  the  South 
Java  coast,  protected  as  it  was  from  any 
cooling  wind  by  the  high  cliffs  and  the 
dense,  impenetrable  jungle  behind  it.  The 
patches  of  white  sand  would  reflect  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  rocks  would 
become  red  hot  baking  stones  that  burned 
the  sole  of  the  unwary  foot  or  the  palm  of  a 
seeking  hand.  And  I  would  be  alone, 
completely  and  absolutely,  in  a  place 
where  no  other  human  lived,  cut  off  by  the 
jungle  behind  me,  the  sea  in  front  of  me, 
and  the  huge,  almost  unscalable  headlands 
to  the  east  and  west  of  me. 

I  peered  westward  again  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  them  any  more.  They  had  gone 
overthat  jutting  headland,  clambering  with 
grazed  knees  and  clutching  fingers  up  the 
bare  rock.  Now  they  must  be  lowering 
themselves  down  the  other  side,  with  the 
ocean  swilling  below  waiting  for  the  first 
one  who  lost  his  grip.  A  couple  of  miles 


beyond,  over  two  more  high  cliffs,  they 
would  find  Johnny  and  Mike  where  we  had 
left  them  four  days  ago,  exhausted  and 
with  fever  coming  on. 

Things  had  been  desperate  enough  then. 
When  our  little  boat  had  drifted  coastwards 
on  the  tide  and  crashed  against  the  rocks, 
our  cask  of  fresh  water  had  been  lost.  We 
had  found  our  water  bottles  when  the  tide 
had  receded  and  we  needed  to  find  fresh 
water  quickly,  so  we'd  taken  one  bottle 
between  the  four  of  us  and  one  tin  of  nasi 
goreng  each  and  left  the  rest  with  Johnny 
and  Mike.  We  had  searched  all  day,  until 
we'd  dropped,  worn  out,  scratched  and 
bleeding,  and  very  thirsty. 

The  next  day  we  had  found  it,  high  up  in 
the  jungle,  a  stinking,  dirty  little  hole 
clustered  with  flies  and  mosquitoes,  but  it 
was  water  and  we'd  drunk  it,  flies  and 
mosquitoes  as  well. 

It  was  Harry  who'd  seen  the  pathway,  a 
small  chink  in  the  dense  foliage.  "Hey!"  He 
had  shouted.  "There's  a  path  .  .  .  see?  .  .  . 
there."  He  was  pointing  to  where  the  cliffs 
fell  away,  leaving  just  a  green  slope  rising 
into  the  jungle.  We  had  gone  after  him, 
falling  and  blundering  over  the  rocks  and 
plunging  into  the  undergrowth,  pushing 
and  floundering  until  we  had  got  to  the 
pathway.  There,  at  the  end  of  it,  we'd  found 
the  water  hole.  It  was  only  when  we'd 
finished  drinking,  and  gasping,  and 
laughing  that  De  Vrow  had  said: 

"See?  the  coconut  shell  .  .  .  that  means 
someone  comes  here."  He  had  picked  up 
the  shell  and  examined  it.  "Not  often,  but 
they  come." 

"Who  would  come  here?"  Harry  had 
asked,  incredulously. 
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"There  is  a  special  kind  of  native,  a 
Javanese,  who  might  come,"  De  Vrow  had 
said,  "I  cannot  think  of  the  name  you  would 
call  him  in  English  but  he  would  be  looking 
for  things  on  the  beach,  and  he  would  sell 
them  in  his  village." 

"A  beachcomber?"  I  suggested. 

"Yes,"  De  Vrow  had  said,  "That  is  the 
word  I  think  ...  a  beachcomber." 

"But  how  would  he  live  out  here!" 
exclaimed  Harry.  "There's  no  food  .  .  . 
nothing!" 

De  Vrow  had  shrugged.  "He  would  bring 
some  dried  fish  maybe,  and  some  fruit, 
enough  to  last  for  a  week  perhaps.  Then  he 
would  go  home  to  his  village." 

"Where  would  that  be,  do  you  think?"  I 
asked. 

De  Vrow  had  shrugged  again.  "It  might 
perhaps  be  Batoeoeloe." 

Kuypers  had  been  looking  around.  "He  is 
not  the  only  one  who  drinks  here."  We  had 
all  turned  round.  "See?"  he  had  said, 
pointing.  "Those  are  the  marks  of  a  large 
animal,  a  tiger  I  think." 

Harry  was  up  on  his  feet.  "So  long."  he 
had  said,  and  De  Vrow  had  smiled. 

"You  should  not  worry,  Harry.  This  is  the 
only  part  of  Java  where  there  are  tigers  left 
and  then  only  a  few." 

"One  is  enough,"  Harry  had  said,  and  we 
had  all  gone  back  down  to  the  beach, 
laughing. 

Would  Survive 

It  had  been  funny  then,  but  afterwards 
the  exhilaration  had  worn  off.  We  had 
found  water.  We  would  survive.  What  of 
Johnny  and  Mike?  We  had  decided  to  go 
back  for  them  as  soon  as  we  were  strong 
enough  to  make  the  journey  there  and 
back.  Then  the  fever  hit  me. 

"It's  all  right,"  De  Vrow  had  said.  "It's 
dengue,  the  same  as  Mike  and  Johnny  had. 
It  will  go." 

"How  can  you  tell?"  I  had  asked. 

"In  five  days  I  can  tell"  De  Vrow  had  said, 
smiling.  "On  the  third  day  it  will  get  very 
bad  and  then  it  will  begin  to  go.  You  will  be 
weak  but  it  will  not  kill  you." 

So  they  had  gone  back  for  Johnny  and 
Mike.  They  would  be  away  two  days.  Two 
vital  days  for  me.  Tonight  would  be  the 
third  night.  If  it  was  five  day  fever  it  would 
get  worse.  I  reached  for  the  water  bottle 
and  took  a  long  gulp.  There  wasn't  much 
water  left.  That  meant  a  journey  up  into  the 


jungle  some  time  before  nightfall.  I  eased 
my  shaking  body  around  and  looked  up  at 
the  thick,  green  vegetation  above  me. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  evil,  squatting  there 
like  some  huge,  dark  monster  waiting  to 
envelop  me  as  soon  as  I  ventured  inside. 
Suppose  the  animal  came  to  the  water 
hole?  There  were  snakes,  too,  so  De  Vrow 
had  said— pythons,  and  savage  pigs  as 
well. 

I  turned  back  and  reached  for  the  pistol 
by  my  side.  I'd  got  this,  thank  heaven,  and 
eighteen  rounds  of  ammunition.  It  was  a 
.38  Colt.  With  trembling  hands  I  broke  open 
the  chamber  and  inserted  six  rounds.  Then 
I  snapped  it  shut  again.  Now  it  was  loaded, 
ready,  and  I  felt  comforted. 

I  lay  back  resting  my  head  on  a  flat  stone, 
my  eyes  closed.  Now  I  could  listen  better . . . 
to  the  faint  lap  of  the  water . . .  the  parakeets 
in  the  trees.  Now  I  could  think,  too.  How 
about  food?  I  had  half  a  tin  of  nasi  goreng. 
I'd  eat  half  of  that  about  mid-day  and  keep 
the  rest  until  tomorrow. 

Mad 

I  had  begun  to  mutter  and  I  looked 
around  guiltily.  I  must  be  a  little  mad!  Who 
could  hear  me?  I  was  alone.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  really  alone.  It  wasn't  the 
same  as  being  back  home.  I  laughed. 
There?  Where  you  could  jump  on  a  bus  and 
ride  amongst  people.  Where  there  were 
houses  and  hospitals  and  restaurants  and 
food?  No,  this  was  being  alone.  I  knew  it 
now  and  it  frightened  me.  But  why?  I'd 
been  part  of  a  fighting  unit  and  I  hadn't 
been  afraid  then,  not  like  this.  I  had  gone 
into  Singapore  amid  shot  and  shell,  and 
come  out  again,  ready  for  more.  Then, 
when  Java  had  fallen  to  the  Japanese,  I'd 
readily  joined  with  Harry  and  the  others  in 
this  crazily  dangerous  bid  to  cross  the 
South  Java  and  Timor  seas  in  a  tiny  row- 
boat.  We  had  disregarded  the  Jap  victory 
terms. .  .just  six  of  us.  What  would  they  do 
to  us,  now?  They  would  never  come  hereto 
this  god-forsaken  part  of  Java,  but  we'd 
have  to  find  food,  maybe  medical  aid 
before  long.  I  groaned.  Why  did  the  boat 
have  to  crash  like  that?  We  might  have 
made  it  to  one  of  the  islands.  Flores  or 
Timor  maybe. 

I  propped  myself  up  on  one  elbow  and 
gazed  down  towards  the  ocean.  Out  there 
wasfreedom.  Was  that  what  Harry  wanted? 
Did  he  come  with  us  because  he  was  afraid, 
too?  He  must  have  been.  The  Jap  was  his 
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bogey  man,  the  terrifying  ogre  his  mother 
had  created  in  his  childhood.  For  him,  they 
were  everything  that  was  evil.  He  would 
have  done  almost  anything  to  avoid  being 
taken  by  them. 

How  about  the  Dutchmen,  then?  They 
were  a  different  proposition  .  .  . 
professional  soldiers  both  .  .  .  with  no 
plantation  to  run  to  .  .  .  nowhere  to  hide. 
They  couldn't  change  into  whites  and 
pretend  they  were  simple  farmers.  They 
had  no  alternative,  so  they  had  run,  not 
caring  much  where  it  landed  them. 

And  Johnny  and  Mike?  Quiet  spoken, 
gentle  boys,  both  of  them.  Almost  virginal, 
in  fact,  and  both  Catholics.  Serious  ones, 
too.  Those  days  in  the  boat  when  they'd 
prayed.  It  had  been  pretty  moving.  We  had 
all  been  very  quiet  afterwards,  even  Harry. 
And  when  we'd  left  them: 

"Take  more  water,"  they  had  urged,  "and 
more  food." 

So  they  weren't  really  afraid  to  die.  But 
they  still  wanted  to  choose  how. 

What  did  it  all  add  upto,  I  wondered?  The 
sum  total  of  the  force  that  guided  us  was . . . 
what? 

Symbol 

I  picked  up  the  revolver.  We  had  three  of 
them.  Johnny  and  Mike  had  one.  Harry  and 
the  two  Dutchmen  had  the  other.  This, 
then,  was  a  last  link  with  civilisation;  a 
symbol . . .  perhaps  of  comfort . . .  certainly 
of  strength  and  power  .  .  .  the  power  to 
destroy,  the  cure-all.  You  pulled  the  trigger 
and  something  ceased  to  exist.  You, 
maybe.  Or  some  other  creature. 

On  the  butt  I  read:  'MADE  IN  U.S.A.' 
Some  skilled  hand  had  fashioned  this 
thing,  and  now  here  it  was,  in  my  hand  .  .  . 
the  great  protector  and  destroyer  .  .  .  my 
sole  companion  .  .  .  my  right  to  live  or  die. 

The  sun  was  really  hot  now  and  I  realised 
I  was  dizzy  and  sick. 

I  lurched  to  my  feet,  looked  dazedly 
around  the  shimmering  hot  beach,  and 
finally  found  the  cover  of  a  large  rock. 

In  the  shade  there  was  relief  for  my 
smarting  eyes.  I  sat  back  and  fumbled  again 
for  the  water  bottle,  gulping  greedily.  There 
wasn't  much  left.  I'd  have  to  make  the  trip 
pretty  soon.  I  screwed  up  my  eyes  to  look  at 
the  jungle,  densely  green,  cool  and  inviting. 
I  decided  to  eat  and  then  go  for  water.  It 


might  as  well  be  now  before  I  lost  my 
senses  altogether.  Already  I  could  no 
longer  control  the  shaking. 

I  ate  slowly,  picking  out  the  bits  of  meat 
from  the  fried  rice  and  chewing  carefully. 
When  I'd  finished  I  pushed  the  revolver  in 
my  belt,  slung  the  water  bottle  on  my 
shoulder  and  started  towards  the  pathway. 

As  I  parted  the  first  leaves  the  whole 
place  seemed  to  spring  into  violent, 
screaming  life.  Birds  screeched  and  flew  in 
crazy  circles  above  my  head,  and  some- 
thing went  bull-dozing  through  the 
undergrowth  ahead  of  me.  I  went  on  up  the 
pathway,  watching  carefully  for  any  other 
moving  thing,  especially  along  the  ground 
where  I  thought  the  snakes  might  be. 

Long  Drink 

I  reached  the  little  clearing  around  the 
pool,  and  knelt  down  scooping  at  the  water 
with  the  coconut  shell  and  filling  my  bottle 
with  it.  Then  I  had  a  long  drink  and  got  up. 
I'd  gone  half-way  down  the  path  when  I 
heard  the  sudden  tremendous  scuffle  on 
my  right.  I  seemed  to  see  the  flash  of  a 
tawny  body  and  I  heard  the  pig  squeal  as  its 
killer  landed.  Then  I  was  running  for  dear 
life  on  shaking  legs  past  branch  and  tree 
until  I  reached  the  beach  again. 

For  a  longtime  I  lay  back  against  the  rock, 
my  aching  eyes  seeking  the  places  where 
he  might  slink  out  at  me.  I  held  the  pistol 
tight,  in  a  clammy,  wet  hand.  I  remember 
drinking  again.  Then  my  eyes  became 
weary  and  I  slept.  I  woke  with  a  start.  The 
revolver  was  lying  by  my  side.  I  remember 
picking  it  up  and  holding  it  close  against  my 
chest.  Then  I  slept  again  . . .  and  I  was  riding 
on  the  tiger's  back,  holding  its  ear  with  one 
hand  and  brandishing  the  revolver  with  the 
other.  We  cavorted  through  the  jungle  and 
swamp  and  the  animals  fled  interrorof  us.  I 
shot  a  wild  boar  with  tusks  as  long  as  an 
elephant's,  but  the  tiger  threw  me  and  I  lay 
helpless  with  its  huge  paw  on  my  chest. 
Then  the  pistol  rolled  near.  It  had  grown,  its 
barrel  being  the  size  of  a  cannon.  I  had  to 
use  both  hands  and  all  my  strength  to  pull 
the  trigger,  and  the  tiger  was  blown  to 
pieces.  But  I  couldn't  get  up.  I  was  sinking  in 
a  swamp.  So  I  clung  to  the  nearest  tree  and 
pulled  myself  out.  Then  the  tree  turned  into 
a  python  and  wound  itself  around  my  body, 
its  great  gaping  mouth  near  my  face,  and  I 
gripped  its  neck  and  squeezed  with  all  my 
strength  until  it  fell  from  me. 
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I  awoke  cold,  the  sweat  dry  on  my  body, 
my  shirt  clammy  in  the  morning  air.  I  was 
shivering  and  very  weak  but  clear  headed. 

"De  Vrow  was  right!"  I  exclaimed.  "It's 
gone.  The  fever's  gone!" 

Soon  the  sun  would  be  up.  Then  I'd  go 
and  sit  in  the  shallow  water  and  let  the 
waves  break  over  me. 

I  eased  myself  up.  The  jungle  looked  just 
the  same.  Had  I  seen  a  tiger?  Or  was  it  some 
other  wild  beast?  How  about  the  pig?  Had  it 
really  been  killed?  I  smiled.  Anyway,  I  still 
had  the  gun.  I  picked  it  up  and  gazed  fondly 
down  at  it.  Then,  on  jelly-like  legs  I 
wandered  off  towards  the  water.  Lying  in 
the  sand  I  saw  an  old  rusty  kerosene  tin. 
When  I  was  within  twelve  paces  of  it  I  raised 
the  revolver,  took  careful  aim,  and  fired. 

I  missed  it. 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No.  517 
Dr.  No 

By  Ian  Fleming 

Read  by  Duncan  Carse 

Reading  Time  9\  hours 

007   has   been   convalescing   after   being 

mauled  fairly  thoroughly  by  one  of  his 

many  enemies,  His  boss  'M'  calls  him  into 

the  office  and  informs  him  that  he  has  a 

nice  soft  job  for  him  which  will  get  him 

away  from  the  London  winter  and  into  the 

sunshine  of  the  West  Indies. 

It  transpires  that  the  British  agent  in 
Kingston  has  disappeared,  and  so  has  his 
nubile  Girl  Friday.  They  have  most  prob- 
ably gone  off  together  but  Bond  might  as 
well  investigate.  He  has  nothing  better  to 
do  and  the  holiday  will  do  him  the  power  of 
good. 

But  it  proves  to  be  not  much  of  a  vacation 
really.  When  Bond  arrives  all  kinds  of  nasty 
things  begin  to  happen,  engineered  by  the 
sinister,  steel-fingered  Dr.  No  from  his 
impregnable  island.  Our  James  is  not  one 
bit  put  off  by  such  trivia  as  people  trying  to 
murder  him  and  pushes  ahead  with  his 
probing,  There  is  the  usual  obligatory  dol- 
lop of  bloodshed  and  nastiness  -  and  of 
course  The  Girl.  When  Bond  first  meets  her 
she  is  starkus  -  so  what  else  is  new? 

The  indestructable  James  sorts  it  all  out 
of  course  -  and  disposes  of  the  infamous 
Dr.  No  in  a  most  novel  manner. 


Cat  No.  1291 

As  I  walked  out  one  Midsummer  Morning 

By  Laurie  Lee 

Read  by  Stephen  Jack 

Reading  Time  7V2  hours 

One  sparkling  June  morning  Laurie  Lee  left 
his  home  to  seek  adventure.  He  was  just 
nineteen  and  had  never  before  been 
beyond  his  Cotswold  village.  He  took  with 
him  a  change  of  clothing,  a  packet  of 
biscuits  and  his  violin. 

A  month's  walking,  busking  for  pennies 
on  the  way,  brought  him  to  London,  where 
he  worked  for  a  bruising  year  on  a  building 
site.  Then  he  decided  it  was  time  to  be 
moving  again. 

But  where?  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  abroad.  He  spoke  no  languages  save  his 
own,  except  that  is  for  one  phrase  he  had 
picked  up  some  where.  He  could  say  in 
Spanish  "May  I  have  a  drink  of  water?"  So, 
it  had  to  be  Spain. 

He  tramped  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  He  almost  froze  to  death  in  a 
blizzard  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  suffered  the 
agonies  of  dehydration  in  the  searing 
Spanish  summer.  He  earned  a  meagre 
pinchpenny  living  by  playing  his  fiddle  to 
the  music-loving  Spaniards.  He  shared  the 
appalling  "thin-ribbed  poverty"  of  the 
peasants,  and  found  great  kindness,  even 
love,  for  the  "mad  Englishman"  wherever 
he  went. 

He  was  living  in  Castilio  when  the  first 
faint  rumblings  heralding  the  Spanish 
tragedy  were  heard,  a  few  rifle  shots,  a 
tragically  false  sense  of  impending 
freedom,  a  sudden  stirring  of  naive 
euphoria. 

Then  the  town  was  ablaze  with  the  news 
that  the  King  of  England  had  sent  a  ship  for 
"El  Orance".  With  other  British  nationals  he 
boarded  the  Royal  Navy  vessel  and  stood  at 
the  rail  watching  the  country  he  had  come  to 
love,  fading  to  a  hazy  blurr.  But  he  would 
come  back . . . 

A  marvellous  book.  Lee  sees  everything 
through  the  eyes  of  a  poet  and  records 
everything  in  his  superb  prose.  I  cannot 
resist  giving  just  one  example  — "  ...  I 
walked  into  the  sea  and  pulled  it 
voluptuously  over  my  head  and  stood 
momentarily  drowned  in  the  cool  blind 
silence,  a  salt-stung  neutral  nowhere  . . ." 

And  if  this  were  not  riches  enough,  it  is 
ready  by  our  own  Stephen  Jack  with  just 
the  right  warmth  of  a  West  Country  burr. 
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READING  TIME  Continued 


Cat.  No.  2609 
The  Malaspiga  Exit 

By  Evelyn  Anthony 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  9V*  hours 

As  Kathryn  Dexter  leaves  the  New  England 
cemetery  after  the  funeral  of  her  brother, 
who  has  died  from  an  overdose  of  heroin, 
she  is  approached  by  two  officers  from  the 
Narcotics  Bureau.  They  explain  that  they 
are  anxious  to  enlist  her  aid  in  smashing  the 
drug  ring  which  helped  to  kill  her  brother. 

They  have  strong  evidence,  but  no  proof, 
that  the  organising  genius  behind  the  multi- 
million-dollar operation  is  Duke  Alessandro 
di  Malaspiga  head  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
Florentine  family.  The  Malaspigas,  stripped 
of  everything  after  the  war  for  their  Fascist 
sympathies,  are  now  living  in  the 
magnificent  style  of  their  Renaissance 
forbears. 

Kathryn  is  a  distant  relative  of  the  family. 
What  would  be  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  call  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
her  illustrious  kinsmen  whilst  holidaying  in 
Italy. 

She  agrees  to  help  and  after  a  crash 
course  with  the  Bureau,  departs  for  Italy.  In 
Florence  she  is  graciously  received  into  the 
Malaspiga  household  and  soon  becomes  a 
regular  and  welcome  visitor.  But  there  is  a 
traitor  in  the  Narcotics  Bureau  and  Kathryn 
is  in  grave  danger . . . 

Above  average  thriller,  very  well  written 
and  peopled  with  finely  drawn  characters 
and  an  ingenious  'twist'  ending.  Highly 
recommended. 


Cat.  No.  2647 
Winter  Killers 

By  Richard  Condon 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  10V*  hours 
A  Crane  driver  falls  from  an  oil  rig  in  Brunei. 
As  he  lies  dying  he  confesses  that  he  was 
'second       rifle'       concerned       in       the 
assassination   of   U.S.    President   Keegan 
fourteen  years  earlier. 

But  the  distinguished  Commission  of 
Enquiry  had  found  that  no  second  gunman 
was  involved,  and  that  the  assassin,  who 
had  himself  been  killed,  had  worked 
entirely  alone. 


Were  the  findings  of  the  Commission  part 
of  a  huge  cover-up,  a  conspiracy  of 
powerful  men  to  hide  the  truth  of  the 
President's  death?  The  President's  brother 
decides  to  investigate,  and  uncovers 
deception,  large-scale  murder  and 
conspiracy  in  high  places.  Finally  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  one  man  behind  the 
assassination  . . . 

A  thrilling  and  exciting  tale  with  a 
surprise  ending.  Typically  Condon  at  his 
best  —  but  not  for  the  squeamish! 


Cat.  No.  101 
The  Corner  Shop 

By  Elizabeth  Cadell 
Read  by  Alan  Lyne 
Reading  Time  5V2  hours 
Lucille  Abbey,  besides  being  blonde  and 
beautiful,  is  the  head  of  a  very  successful 
secretarial   agency.  When,  one  after  the 
other,   three   of  her   best  secretaries  are 
summarily  dismissed  as  being  incompet- 
ent,   by    the    same    client,    she    decides 
personnally  to  investigate  "this  Professor 
Hallam". 

He  turns  out  to  be  a  bachelor  in  his 
thirties,  a  professor  of  surgery,  irascible 
hypercritical  and  totally  unreasonable.  He 
needs  a  secretary  for  the  inventory  of  the 
house  contents,  his  mother  having  recently 
died,  and  with  some  important  papers  left 
by  his  late  father. 

Lucille  refuses  to  be  thrown  out  like  the 
others  and  stays  on  to  do  the  work,  in  a  kind 
of  Professor  Higgins-Eliza  Doolittle 
atmosphere. 

It  transpires  that  some  paintings  have 
gone  missing  from  the  house.  The  pro- 
fessor tells  Lucille  that  these  were  done  by 
his  mother,  who,  it  seemed,  was  no  Dame 
Laura  Knight  —  but  why  is  the  French  art 
dealer  sniffing  around  the  place? 

The  action  shifts  to  Paris  where  Lucille  is 
looking  after  her  aunt's  shop  while  she  is  on 
holiday.  Here,  tout  le  monde  turns  up  at  the 
flat,  including  the  Prof.,  his  former  house- 
keeper, the  art  dealer,  the  lively  Miss 
Bannister,  and  the  lachrymose  Miss 
Clitheroe,  everyone  except  Old  Uncle  Tom 
Cobley.  There  is  much  to-ing  and  fro-ing 
and  the  plot  thickens  like  crazy  . . . 

A  jolly  romp  of  a  tale.  There's  mystery 
a-plenty,  but  it's  all  lightweight  stuff  and 
nobody  gets  hurt.  Very  funny,  very 
readable. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


Once  again  we  are  starting  the  new  season, 
or  should  I  say  the  New  Year?  I  only  hope 
that  this  season  will  be  better  for  us 
gardeners  than  the  last  one,  although  it  was 
surprising  how  well  the  crops  turned  out  in 
the  end.  Mind  you,  I  personally  found  that 
some  of  the  hard  fruits  tended  to  rot  faster 
than  normally,  probably  because  it  was  so 
damp  and  moisture  can  get  into  even  the 
best  of  storage  places. 

Let  us  hope  for  more  sun  and  warmer 
drier  conditions,  but  not  too  dry.  We  do  not 
want  a  drought,  or  we  will  have  to  keep 
watering  all  the  time  and  then  the 
authorities  will  probably  cut  down  on  our 
water  supplies.  If  this  does  happen  I 
suggest  you  buy  a  couple  of  large  water 
butts  and  attach  them  to  the  down  spouts 
on  the  greenhouse,  or  house.  Do 
remember  that  water  must  not  be  stored 
fortoo  long.  Atthe  end  of  the  yearthe  water 
should  be  cleared  out  and  the  butt  given  a 
thorough  wash  ready  to  receive  fresh 
water.  This  procedure  becomes  especially 
important  if  you  have  not  had  to  use  any  of 
this  extra  water. 

Take  Care 

Do  be  careful  when  you  walk  round  the 
garden  in  snowy  conditions,  as  it  is  very 
easy  to  miss  the  edges  of  the  lawn  and  fall. 
Paths  can  also  be  very  dangerous  in  icy 
weather,  so  go  easy.  The  best  thing,  apart 
from  seeing  to  the  greenhouse  where  you 
have  seeds  or  growing  plants,  is  to  keep  off 
the  outside  garden  areas.  It  is  a  wonderthat 
gardens  do  not  become  more  of  a  wilder- 
ness during  the  winter.  Some  people  will 
have  lost  a  good  many  plants  in  the  bad 
weather,  I  only  hope  that  you  were  not 
amongst  them.  My  greenhouse  floor  has 
been  much  wetter  than  usual,  so  when  we 
get  some  dry  spells  I  will  put  some  cement 
along  the  outer  walls. 

Get  the  mowing  machine  to  the  local 
dealer  for  a  complete  overhaul.  Remember 
it  is  "first  come  first  served"  and  perhaps 
the  prices  will  be  a  little  lower  if  the  dealer 
has  only  a  few  machines  in  for  servicing. 

We  will  be  sending  outthe  mixed  packets 
of  vegetables  seeds,  which  the  majority  of 
you  seem  to  appreciate.  We  seem  to  be 


able  to  buy  them  at  much  lower  prices  than 
you  can,  as  we  buy  them  in  fairly  large 
quantities.  Seeds  left  over  from  a  previous 
season  often  do  germinate,  so  never  throw 
away  spare  seeds. 

Keep  all  the  rows  of  growing  greens  free 
of  weeds  by  hoeing  regularly.  Consign  any 
large  leaves  from  the  greens  to  the 
compost  heap,  but  burn  any  which  are 
infected  by  insects  or  disease  and  use  the 
ashes  on  the  garden  as  all  infection  will 
have  been  burnt  off. 

You  can  sow  seeds  now,  particularly 
broad  beans,  peas  and  lettuce,  although  I 
would  suggest  that  only  those  of  you  in  the 
south  do  so  and  even  then  you  should  use 
some  sort  of  protection.  Early  potatoes  are 
available  now  and  can  be  started  in  a  light, 
frost-free  shed.  Many  outdoor  vegetables 
can  be  sown  under  glass  to  give  you  some 
early  outdoor  plantings.  If  you  have  a  good 
heat  source,  you  can  even  start  off  some 
tomatoes,  but  they  will  need  a  fair  amount 
of  bottom  heat  to  keep  them  going  to  large 
pot,  bag,  or  border  planting  size. 

Finish  off  pruning  the  fruit  bushes,  but 
leave  the  soft  fruit  trees  well  alone,  as 
peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  cherries  and 
so  on  should  not  be  pruned  until  next 
month,  or  later.  Removethedead  bark  from 
very  old  trees  and  give  them  a  wash  over 
with  lime,  stirred  up  in  water,  but  only  do 
this  when  frost  is  not  forecast.  Do  not  plant 
any  new  trees  this  month,  but  put  some 
compost  or  manure  round  the  base  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  to  give  the  roots  new  life 
in  the  season  to  come  and  hopefully  a 
better  crop. 
Flowers 

Carry  on  digging  over  the  flower  beds 
and  fork  the  soil  over  round  trees,  shrubs 
and  bushes.  Protect  the  roots  of  perennials 
by  hoeing  soil  over  them  and  give  them  an 
extra  boost  with  some  compost,  as  this  will 
give  them  added  nourishment  when  it  gets 
broken  down  and  forked  in  later  in  the 
spring. 

Do  not  forget  to  order  seeds,  plants  and 
tubers  as  some  items  will  be  in  short  supply 
and  again  it  is  always  a  case  of  "first  come 
first  served".  I  notice  the  price  of  seed  is 
going    up,   so   do    be   sure   to   get   good 
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germination  from  your  seeds,  by  ensuring 
a  good  heat  supply  from  the  beginning  and 
do  not  plant  them  outside  too  soon.  Do 
remember  to  label  everything  carefully.  Do 
prepare  the  ground  well  before  planting 
anything  outside. 

Cut  away  any  brown  and  outgrowing 
branches  on  the  trees,  shrubs  and  bushes. 
This  is  especially  important  where  you 
have  branches  overhanging  pavements. 
Do  not  prune  the  roses  fully  yet,  leave  this 
until  the  end  of  March  and  keep  the  dead 
heads  on  the  hydrangeas,  as  they  protect 
the  plant  in  severe  weather.  Do  remember 
to  tie  up  and  stake  any  tall  plants,  such  as 
delphiniums.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  your  sweet  peas.  Dig  the  bed 
over  and  put  some  manure,  or  compost  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  get  the  stakes  in  position  and  to 
have  the  string,  wire  or  netting  ready  to  put 
in  place,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  disturb 
the  young  plants  later  on. 

Greenhouse 

If  you  keep  the  greenhouse  clean  and 
tidy  it  helps  to  combat  the  pests  and 
disease.  This  is  particularly  important  now 
as  seeds  and  cuttings  will  be  coming  to  life. 
Try  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  45°  F  or  a 
little  higher  where  you  have  growing  plants 
such  as  calceolarias,  geraniums  and  regal 
pelargoniums.  Put  seed  trays  over  the 
source  of  heat,  so  that  they  get  as  much 
warmth  as  possible.  To  get  good  germina- 
tion put  a  sheet  of  glass  or  polythene  over 
the  seed  tray  to  keep  up  a  high  level  of 
moisture  and  then  cover  it  with  a  sheet  of 
newspaper  to  keep  the  light  out.  Remem- 
ber to  take  the  newspaper  off  as  soon  as 
germination  takes  place  and  prick  out  the 
seedlings  when  several  leaves  are 
showing. 

Shrubby  plants,  fuschias  and  geraniums 
can  be  started  off  so  you  can  get  some 
cuttings  from  the  new  shoots.  Tuberous 
plants,  begonias,  gloxinias,  achimenes, 
smithiantha  and  dahlias  can  be  started  off 
too,  either  in  their  flowering  containers,  or 
in  trays  from  which  they  will  have  to  be 
moved  as  they  grow.  Dahlias  are  generally 
started  off  to  produce  plenty  of  shoots  and 
so  you  can  get  plenty  of  good  cuttings. 
Begonias  and  gloxinias,  which  throw  up 
more  than  a  couple  of  shoots  can  be  cut 
into  pieces  with  the  shoot  showing,  but  do 
dab  the  cut  surface  with  a  mildew/mould 
combatant— sulphur  is  very  good. 


When  sowing  seeds  do  remember  to 
cover  them  with  compost,  using  about  as 
much  compost  as  there  is  seed.  Fine  dust- 
like seeds  really  need  no  covering  at  all,  but 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  mix  the  seed  with  some 
fine  sand  before  sowing  them,  to  get  an 
even  distribution  of  seed.  Always  spread 
the  seed  out  evenly  and  water  the  compost 
thoroughly  before  and  after  sowing  the 
seed. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  a 
St.  Dunstaner  recently  admitted  to 
membership  the  Review  hopes  he  will 
settle  down  happily  as  a  member  of  our 
family. 

James  Sydney  Port,  of  Bogner  Regis,  who 
recently  joined  St.  Dunstan's.  Mr.  Port 
enlisted  in  Brighton,  in  1915,  and  served 
throughout  the  First  World  War  with  the 
Royal  Sussex  Regiment  and  subsequently 
the  Royal  Engineers.  He  was  wounded  at 
Arras,  in  1917,  and  suffered  a  mustard  gas 
attack  the  following  year.  Mr.  Port  is  a 
bachelor. 

RADIO  PRIZE 

Congratualations  to  Peter  Jones,  of 
Sheffield,  who  has  been  awarded  the 
Norman  Reith  Adams  prize  by  the  Radio 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  for  the  most 
original  article  to  appear  in  the  Society's 
journal,  Radio  Communication.  Peter 
Jones  article,  on  his  invention,  BROMA, 
binary  read  out  meter  adaptor,  earned  the 
award.  Details  of  BROMA  have  appeared  in 
past  issues  of  the  Review. 

The  television  programme  "Unlucky  for 
Some"  in  which  Bill  Griffiths  appears  is 
being  shown  on  BBC2  at  8.25  p.m.  on  10th 
January,  1981. 

PUZZLE  CORNER 

From  Mr.  A.  Noakes,  of  Gosport. 

Where  can  you  put  your  left  hand  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  your  right  hand  to  touch 
it? 

Solution:  next  month 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF 
DISABLED  PEOPLE 

From:  George  McKay,  llford 

Since  my  early  retirement  two  years  ago,  I 
have  been  involved  in  voluntary  work  with 
my  local  Social  Service  Department. 

As  a  St.  Dunstaner,  I  have  joined  a  group 
in  Redbridge  to  invite  the  cooperation  of 
local  bodies,  such  as  the  Police,  Traffic 
Wardens,  Park  Attendants  and  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  programme 
called  "Hazards",  in  an  attempt  to 
eliminate,  as  much  as  possible,  incon- 
veniences caused  by  carelessness  or  lack  of 
concern,  or  thought  by  others. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  distribute  pamphlets 
and  posters,  making  people  not  only  aware 
of  such  hazards,  but  to  inform  where  help, 
advice  and  assistance  is  already  available 
to  those  in  need  when  out  and  about  in  the 
district. 

Editor's  Note:  We  would  be  interested  to 
hear  from  other  St.  Dunstaners  involved  in 
local  activities  for  I.Y.D.P. 


From:  Charles  Cadwell,  Tape  Recording 
Service  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  BBC  In  Touch 
bulletin  a  list  of  Reading  Services  was  given 
and  our  service  was  included.  However  this 
list  was  followed  by  a  statement  that  none 
of  these  services  would  undertake  the 
recording  of  full  length  books,  which  in  our 
case  is  quite  untrue.  This  is  our  AIM.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  our  work  is  taken  up  with 
recording  of  full  length  books  and  I  cannot 
understand  where  the  BBC  have  got  such 
information  from.  Needless  to  say,  I  have 
made  strong  protest  to  them  about  this 
false  statement  and  I  am  also  writing  to  all 
publicity  sources  in  the  hope  that  some 
space  can  be  afforded  to  us,  to  help  correct 
this  statement. 

Editor's  Note: 

Enquiries  for  this  service  direct  to  Charles 
Cadwell,  48  Fairfax  Rd.,  Famborough, 
Hants,  telephone:  0252  47943. 


From  Marjorie  Hordyniec,  Birmingham 

As  mentioned  in  the  August  Re  vie  w,  John 
Cashmore  won  the  British  scholarship  of 
the  Mario  Lanza  Award.  As  a  result  John 
was  invited  to  Philadelphia  to  sing  at  the 
Mario  Lanza  Ball. 

He  sang  "Largo  al  Factotem"  and  from 
the  press  we  read:  "Everyone  listened 
intently,  waiters  stopped  moving  around, 
the  air  was  electrifying.  By  the  time  John 
had  finished  singing  he  had  the  whole 
audience  standing,  shouting  "Bravo," 
"More",  "Well  done."  Even  Damon, 
Mario's  son,  was  shouting  for  more,  but 
time  would  not  allow  for  any  more  and 
John  left  the  stage  and  still  the  audience 
were  applauding  and  calling  for  more." 

While  John  was  in  America  he  had  an 
audition  and  as  a  result  he  has  now  been 
invited  to  sing  in  London,  in  January,  for 
Pavarotti  (the  world's  greatest  tenor)  in  the 
semi-finals  of  the  Pavarotti  Competition.  If 
he  gets  through  this  round  he  will  go  back 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  finals  and  the 
outcome  of  this  will  be  to  perform  in  a 
complete  opera  with  Lucian  Pavarotti. 

John  says  that  even  if  he  does  not  win,  it 
will  be  a  great  thrill  and  an  honour  just  to 
sing  for  Pavarotti,  who  is  doing  so  much  for 
young  singers  today. 

Congratulations  John,  and  the  best  of 
luck  from  the  Midland  Club. 

From:  Mrs.  Mary  Petherick,  Keighley 

There  was  a  mistake  in  the  'In  Memory' 
section  of  the  October/tew'ew,  as  it  said  my 
husband  "served  in  the  Royal  Navy  from 
1936  until  1945".  Well,  my  husband,  Danny, 
joined  the  Merchant  Navy  as  a  boy  on  27th 
February,  1916  and  then  joined  the  Royal 
Navy  as  a  boy  sailor  on  30th  April,  1919  and 
he  often  said  he  heard  gun  fire  off  the  coast 
of  France  when  he  was  a  young  boy  of 
fifteen. 


LOST  BANJO? 

A  banjo  was  found  on  the  coach,  which 
brought  people  back  from  the  camp  at 
H.M.S.  Daedalus.  If  it  belongs  to  you  please 
contact  Mrs.  Pugh,  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 
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LONDON 
Bridge 

The  last  game  for  the  Gover  Cup,  1980 
individuals  competition  was  played  at 
Headquarters  on  1st  November  and  the 
results  are  as  follows: 

R.  Armstrong  and  Scorer  79  pts. 

J.  Carney  and  H.  Meleson  67  pts. 

B.  Allen  and  F.  Dickerson  59  pts. 

J.  Majchrowicz  and  Mrs.  Meleson  79  pts. 

The  winner  of  the  cup  is  none  other  than 
St.  Dunstan's  National  Bridge  Club  Captain, 
Roy  Armstrong.  Well  done  Roy. 

The  full  results  for  the  year  are: 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 


375  pts. 
361  pts. 
359  pts. 
351  pts. 
331  pts. 
327  pts. 
307  pts. 
304  pts. 


R.  Armstrong 
B.  Allen 
J.  Carney 
B.  Miller 
B.  Evans 
H.  Meleson 
F.  Dickerson 
J.  Majchrowicz 


BRIGHTON 


Entertainment  Section 

Our  annual  dinner  and  dance  was  held  on 
Saturday,  15th  November,  at  the  Dudley 
Hotel,  Hove,  and  was  attended  by  103  St. 
Dunstaners,  their  wives  and  friends. 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  among  our 
guests,  Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Morris, 
Lady  Morris,  Paul  and  Christine  Woodall,  of 
The  Plough,  Rottingdean,  and  Fred  and 
Jeanne  Kick,  our  new  sighted  helpers. 

The  evening  started  with  the  Selkirk 
Grace,  said  by  Dr.  John  O'Hara,  and  then 
we  sat  down  to  a  very  fine  dinner,  prepared 
and  served  in  the  usual  high  standard  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  hotel  staff. 

Our  President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre, 
opened  her  speech  by  greeting  our  guests 
and  then  thanked  Bob  and  Joan  Osborne 
for  all  the  work  they  have  done  during  the 
year  to  help  the  Club.  These  sentiments 
were  greeted  with  loud  applause  and  the 
audience  sang,  "For  They  Are  Jolly  Good 
Fellows". 


Our  Chairman,  Bob  Osborne,  thanked  all 
those  present  for  their  support  and 
emphasised  that  the  Club  was  a  St. 
Dunstan's  Club  and  any  St.  Dunstaner's 
who  happened  to  be  on  holiday  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  or  in  the  Brighton  area, 
would  be  warmly  welcomed  at  any  Club 
meeting  or  function. 

In  his  reply  Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Morris  showed  great  interest  in  the 
sporting  facilities  provided  by  St. 
Dunstan's  and  the  Club  and  congratulated 
all  St.  Dunstaners  on  the  very  high  standard 
they  have  set  in  sport. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent 
dancing  and  meeting  old  and  new  friends 
and  judging  by  the  laughter  and  chatter 
everybody  enjoyed  themselves.  A  raffle 
was  held  and  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kick  for  their  hard  work  in  selling  the 
tickets  and  seeing  that  everything  ran 
smoothly. 

As  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end, 
at  midnight  we  began  to  make  our  way 
home  tired  but  happy  in  the  thought  that 
another  evening  had  been  successful.  To 
put  any  lingering  doubts  at  rest,  may  I  point 
out  that  membership  to  the  St.  Dunstans's 
Brighton  Social  and  Sports  Club  is  open  to 
all  St.  Dunstaners,  wherever  you  live, 
membership  fees  are  £1  per  annum. 
Further  information  from  Bob  Osborne,  1 28 
Lustrells  Crescent,  Saltdean,  Brighton  BN2 
8FL,  Telephone  Brighton  32115. 


Bowling 

November  was  a  quiet  month  for  the  club, 
because  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  Bowling 
Championships.  Congratulations  to  all  the 
winners  and  runners  up.  Now  after  all  the 
excitement  of  the  Championships  we  can 
settle  down  and  continue  our  own 
competition.  Good  luck  and  good  bowling 
for  1981. 

W.  DAVIES 
Captain 


An  illustrated  report  of  the  recent  Bowls 
Championships  will  appear  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Review. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  Horsfield,  of  Bath,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Gemma 
Mercedes  Ann,  on  17th  October,  to  their 
daughter,  Jane,  and  her  husband,  Shiloh 
Hebson,  in  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Inness,  of  Batley,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Helen  Ruth, 
on  23rd  August,  to  their  son,  Raymond,  and 
his  wife,  Janet. 

Mrs.  Jean  Lee,  widow  of  Mr.  William  Lee, 
of  Liphook,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  on 
29th  October,  to  her  son,  John,  and  his 
wife,  Sue. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Williamson,  of 
Darlington,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
their  eldest  son,  Ian,  was  married  to 
Christine  Atkinson,  on  1st  November. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 

Mr.  Frederick  Clay,  of  Layer-de-la-Haye, 
Colchester,  who  has  recently  been 
awarded  the  Polish  Cross  of  Freedom  and 
Liberation. 

Gerard  Conroy,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Conroy,  of  Middlesborough,  who 
has  passed  all  his  professional 
examinations. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McDermott,  of 
Davyhulme,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Ruth  Victoria,  on  14th 
November,  to  their  son,  Paul,  and  his  wife, 
Lesley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  McGoohan,  of 
Goring  on  Sea,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson, 
Lee  Michael,  on  21st  October,  to  their 
daughter,  Anne,  and  her  husband, 
Stephen. 

Colonel  Tom  Pilkington,  of  London,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Diana  Mary, 
on  20th  November,  to  his  son,  Tom,  and  his 
wife,  Sally. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Letch,  of 
Chelmsford,  on  the  birth  of  a  great 
grandson,  on  14th  November. 

MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hamilton,  of 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Manchester,  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  their  eldest  son, 
Mark,  was  married  to  Denise  Bird,  on  25th 
October. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Leslie  Bruton,  of  Birmingham,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Adelaide,  on  the  4th 
December;  they  had  celebrated  their 
Diamond  Wedding  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Vic  Goodwin,  of  Hove,  whose 
mother  died  on  27th  October.  She  was  98 
years  old. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Rouse,  of  Abergavenny, 
whose  sister  died  on  10th  November.  She 
was  72  years  old. 


In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
St.  Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows, 
families  and  friends. 

William  James  Chapman,  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry,  Royal  Army 
Service  Corps. 

William  Chapman,  of  Newnham,  near  Baldock, 
died  in  hospital,  on  4th  November.  He  was  89 
years  old. 
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In  Memory  Continued 


Mr.  Chapman  served  with  the  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry  and  the  Royal 
Army  Service  Corps  and  was  wounded  in  France, 
in  1915.  When  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's,  in  1974, 
Mr.  Chapman  had  been  widowed  and  had  retired 
from  keeping  a  Sub-Post  Office,  which  he  did  for 
many  years,  and  was  living  very  contentedly  in 
the  midst  of  his  close  family  who  had  continued 
the  tradition  of  keeping  the  local  Post  Office. 

He  leaves  a  son,  Walter. 


Samuel  Davidson,  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers. 
Samuel  Davidson,  of  Ballymena,  died  on  3rd 
November.  He  was  69  years  old  and  has  been  a 
St.  Dunstaner  for  34  years. 

Mr.  Davidson  served  with  the  Royal 
Inniskilling  Fusiliers  from  November,  1930,  until 
he  was  discharged  in  1944.  His  blindness 
resulted  from  an  accident  with  a  mine  while 
serving  in  Foggia,  Italy,  in  1943. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  Mr.  Davidson  had  to 
spend  long  periods  in  hospital,  but  his  sister  and 
her  husband  cared  for  him  devotedly  when  he 
was  well  enough  to  return  to  their  cottage.  Mr. 
Davidson  spent  many  hours  looking  after  his 
poultry,  which  produced  excellent  free  range 
eggs.  He  enjoyed  listening  to  the  radio  and  his 
record  player  and  the  companionship  of  his 
neighbours. 

He  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Given. 


join  St.  Dunstan's  until  April  this  year,  by  which 
time  he  was  already  rather  frail.  He  and  his  wife 
lived  with  their  daughter,  Joan,  who  cared  for 
them  devotedly.  Their  other  daughter  lives  in 
Australia,  but  came  to  visit  her  parents  in  1979. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  Clara,  and  two  daughters. 


Cecil  Douglas  Parker,  2/4  Battalion  Hampshire 
Regiment. 

Cecil  Parker,  of  Grantham,  died  suddenly  on 
11th  November.  He  was  62  years  old. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  was  known  as  Cyril,  served  as 
a  Private  with  2/4  Battalion,  Hampshire 
Regiment  from  January,  1942  until  1944.  He  was 
wounded  by  an  explosion  of  a  mortar  bomb, 
near  Cassino,  in  May,  1944.  Mr.  Parker  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  the  same  year  and  after  training  at 
Church  Stretton  worked  for  three  years  in 
industry,  but  then  took  up  mat  making,  an 
occupation  at  which  he  became  most  proficient. 
He  also  kept  poultry  and  tended  his  garden  and 
greenhouse,  from  which  he  got  excellent  results 
and  gave  him  much  satisfaction.  His  other 
absorbing  hobby  was  amateur  radio  and  he  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  his  many  contacts  on  the  air. 

Mrs.  Parker  died  in  1 968,  but  Mr.  Parker  had  the 
care  and  companionship  of  his  daughter  who 
remained  at  home  with  him. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  Marian,  and  a  son, 
Gordon. 


Louis  Robert  Coussins,  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

Mr.  Coussins  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  from  May,  1916  until  June, 
1 91 8.  He  was  wounded  at  Abbeville,  in  1 91 7,  and 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1928.  Mr.  Coussins  chose 
telephony  as  his  career  and  took  up  his  first  post 
in  London,  in  1930.  Two  years  later  he  moved  to 
Glasgow  to  take  a  telephony  appointment  with 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  where  he  remained  until 
1 947,  when  he  transferred  to  the  Ministry's  office 
in  Worthing.  Mr.  Coussins  retired  in  June,  1950 
and  his  garden  and  greenhouse  became  his 
hobby,  but  he  loved  to  travel  and  he  and  his  wife 
spent  a  number  of  enjoyable  holidays  in  Israel 
and  America.  Mrs.  Coussins  died  in  1971  and  in 
1977  Mr.  Coussins  moved  back  to  Glasgow  to  be 
near  his  family. 

He  leaves  three  sons. 


Carl  James  Humphries,  Bedfordshire  Regiment. 
Carl  Humphries  served  as  a  Private  with  the 
Bedfordshire  Regiment,  from  March,  1916  until 
January,  1919.  He  was  blinded  by  gunshot.  Mr. 
Humphries,  a  retired  market  gardener,  did  not 


William  Frederick  Charles  White,  Ro yal Marines. 

William  Frederick  White,  of  Fordingbridge, 
died  on  30th  November.  He  was  56  years  old.  He 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1973,  following  18 
months  active  service  with  the  Royal  Marines 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  White  enlisted  in  June,  1943,  being 
transferred  to  a  Commando  Unit  in  November 
that  year.  His  unit  landed  in  France  on  D-Day  and 
Mr.  White  was  ultimately  invalided  out  of  the 
Forces. 

When  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's,  Mr.  White  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Civil  Service  and  was 
already  proficient  at  Braille.  However,  he  under- 
took a  period  of  industrial  training  and  took  up  a 
job  as  a  machine  operator.  His  employers 
considered  Mr.  White  one  of  their  best  operators, 
but  unfortunately  his  health  was  deteriorating 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire  in  1974. 

In  his  retirement  Mr.  White  enjoyed  doing 
wrought-iron  work  and  was  adept  at  D.I.Y.  He 
was  a  keen  domino  player  and  gardener.  Mr. 
White  bore  his  last  illness  with  remarkable 
courage  and  cheerfulness  and  was  nursed 
devotedly  by  his  wife. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Ella,  and  a  son,  Martyn. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


J.  E.  F.  Wright  O.B.E.,  D.F.C. 

Jimmy  Wright  is  a  well-known  figure  in  many  fields— as  a  Guinea  Pig 
and  St.  Dunstaner,  because  of  his  wartime  activities  in  the  R.A.F.  and 
the  serious  injuries  he  sustained;  in  the  film  world,  where  he  was  a 
camera-man  before  the  Second  World  War  and  to  which  he  returned 
to  become  a  successful  producer  of  documentary  and  other  films; 
and  as  a  member  of  various  Committees  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  handicapped.  In  the  New  Year's  Honours  List  he  has  received  a 
further  distinction  by  the  award  of  an  'O.B.E.'  for  services  to  the 
disabled. 

All  of  us  at  St.  Dunstan's  know  and  admire  Jimmy's  many  achieve- 
ments and  we  congratulate  him  and  his  wife,  Janet,  who  gives  him 
such  wonderful  support  in  all  he  undertakes.  Christopher  and 
Nicholas  must  be  very  proud  of  their  parents  and  many  handicapped 
people  are  grateful  for  their  understanding  and  work  on  their  behalf. 


GREETINGS 

We  both  thank  you  all  so  much  for  your  beautiful  Christmas  cards, 
letters  and  all  your  good  wishes,  which  surround  us  at  this  season  of 
goodwill. 

There  are  many  St.  Dunstaners  who  are  confined  to  their  imme- 
diate home  areas  by  illness  and  others  living  overseas  whom  we  do 
not  meet  and  this  Christmas  I  ink  with  them  and  their  families  and  with 
widows  is  very  precious  to  us. 

We  send  you  all  our  best  wishes  for  1981. 
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ADDITIONAL  DATES 
FOR  1981 

May  30/3 1st 

Bridge  Weekend 
December  4th  17  th 

Bridge  Congress 
and  instruction 

Please  note  that  the  dates  of 
this  year's  camp  at  H.M.S. 
Daedalus  have  had  to  be 
changed.  The  camp  will  now 
start  7th  August  and  not  14th 
August.  Please  see  this  page 
for  further  details.  The 
musical  activity  week  will 
now  be  from  17th-21st 
August. 

VALUABLES 

Would  all  St.  Dunstaners 
corning  to  either  of  our 
Brighton  Homes  please 
remember  the  facility  we 
offer  of  keeping  valuables 
and  money  in  a  safe. 

Either  Matron  will  be 
pleased  to  do  this  for  any 
resident,  no  matter  how  long 
they  plan  to  stay. 

Dr.  R.  Stilwell 

Racing  Fixtures 

We  have  arranged  an 
interesting  and  varied  list  of 
Racing  Fixtures  for  the 
coming  Season  and  hope 
that  all  racing  enthusiasts 
will  have  pleasure  from  this. 
Special  note  may  be  made  of 
the  period  28th  July  to  the 
6th  August  when  we  have 
the  following :- 

Goodwood  28th,  29th, 
30th  and  31st  July 

Brighton  4th,  5th  and  6th 
August 

Other  fixtures  are  planned 
from  March  to  October 
depending  on  numbers 
interested  and  weather 
conditions. 

Dr.  R.  Stilwell 

Medical  Officer 

Administrator 


CAMP  AT 

H.M.S.   DAEDALUS  1981 

This  year  the  Royal  Navy 
have  invited  us  to  camp  at 
H.M.S.  Daedalus  from 
Friday,  7th  August  1981  until 
the  morning  of  Saturday, 
15th  August  and  those  who 
have  benefited  by  the  Fleet 
Air  Arm's  hospitality  will 
want  to  book  themselves  in 
to  come  again! 

Will  all  those  wishing  to  be 
considered  for  a  place  at 
camp  please  contact  Elspeth 
Grant,  High  Acre,  Catmere 
End,  Saffron  Waldon,  Essex, 
CB11  4XG  (telephone  0799 
22874).  To  avoid  disap- 
pointment please  apply  as 
soon  as  possible  and  not 
later  than  Monday,  4th  May. 
E.  Grant 


NOTE  FROM  THE 
ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Free  Gas  Safety  Checks 

Make  sure  your  gas 
appliances  and  installations 
are  working  safely  and 
efficiently  —  have  them 
serviced  only  by  competent 
people. 

A  free  gas  safety  check  on 
your  appliances  and  instal- 
lation is  available  to  you  if: 

you  are  65  or  over  and  you 
live  alone, 

you  are  a  registered 
handicapped  person  of  any 
age  and  you  live  alone. 

This  free  check  includes 
any  necessary  adjustments 
as  well  as  materials  upto  the 
cost  of  £2.50  (inc.  VAT). 

If  you  are  entitled  to  a  free 
safety  check,  you  can 
arrange  it  through  your  local 
gas  showroom  or  service 
centre  (the  service  centre 
phone  number  is  under 
"GAS"  in  your  local 
directory). 
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From  the  Chairman's  Postbag 


From:  Allen  D.  Williams,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia 

You  might  be  interested  in  news  that  came 
to  me  just  lately  from  St.  Dunstan's  and  all 
due  to  the  widow  of  one  of  our  members 
visiting  St.  Dunstan's  at  Brighton  earlier  in 
the  year.  Firstly,  I  must  remind  you  that  I 
was  in  Lord  Normanby's  school  in 
Germany,  during  the  Second  World  War 
and  had  very  little  contact  with  anyone 
from  that  old  school  in  many  years. 

However,  Mrs.  Joan  Bryan,  the  widow, 
visited  your  place  at  Brighton  and  met  Sid 
Doy  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  Austra- 
lians who  had  been  at  St.  Dunstan's.  She 
told  me  about  their  conversation  and  asked 
me  to  write  to  Sid.  A  woman  wrote  on  Sid's 
behalf  and  not  only  did  the  letter  contain 
news  of  Sid  and  some  others,  but  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  Dr.  Seleander  from 
Sweden,  who  used  to  visit  our  camp  and 
did  some  great  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  very  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  Jimmy  Legge 
who  had  shared  Sid's  letter  from  me  and 
with  my  address  in  hand  has  filled  me  in 
with  lots  of  news  of  a  number  of  that  old 
school.  Jim  had  gained  some  bad  news 
from  my  letter  too,  as  the  death,  in  a  car 
accident,  of  the  Australian  doctor  who  had 
trained  him  for  his  new  career  was 
mentioned  in  the  letter.  He  had  news  of 
Lord  Normanby  too  and  the  story  of  his 
school  in  Haina  Kloster  has  greatly 
interested  many  people  and  was  surely  one 
of  the  most  unusual  schools  ever  founded 
under  strange  circumstances. 


From:  Mrs.  Marjorie  MacDonald,  Victoria, 
Australia 

As  you  know  my  husband,  Colin,  has  now 
reached  60  years  which  is  a  long  way  from 
the  25  year  old  who  returned  home  from 
the  Burma  Railway,  blinded  from  malnutri- 
tion. As  the  years  pass  fewer  and  fewer 
people  know,  or  for  that  matter  care,  what 
happened.  So  it  is  a  wonderful  lift  when 
organisations  such  as  St.  Dunstan's  do  so 
much  to  help. 


From:  R.  Archer,  Victoria,  Australia 

In  September  and  October  1917  three 
Australians  were  totally  blinded  in  France. 
We  first  met  in  2nd  London  Hospital,  part  of 
which  was  set  aside  for  eye  cases.  Later  we 
were  together  in  the  College,  which  was 
bombed  during  the  Second  War.  Now  we 
live  fairly  close  to  each  other  in  Melbourne 
suburbs.  We  are,  A.  F.  McConnell,  G.  V. 
Watson  and  myself.  Also  in  Melbourne  are 
C.  Fankhauser,  from  the  House,  and  L. 
Vanselow,  from  Sussex  Place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanselow  celebrated  their 
Diamond  Jubilee  a  few  months  ago. 
Naturally,  we  are  all  over  80  and  enjoy 
reasonably  good  health. 

When  lying  in  hospital  in  France,  my 
future  appeared  to  be  very  bad  as  no  one 
told  me  about  St.  Dunstan's.  Later,  when 
transferred  to  London,  my  first  visitor  next 
morning  was  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
who  gave  me  a  Braille  watch  and  told  me 
about  St.  D's.  In  my  opinion  St.  Dunstan's 
was,  and  is,  the  best  organisation  in  the 
world  and  has  given  several  thousands  of 
servicemen,  blinded  in  the  wars,  a  useful 
and  a  happy  life.  I  feel  also  that  the  inven- 
tion of  radio  and  talking  books  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  blind. 


TALKING  NEWSPAPER 

The  Cotswold  Listener,  a  talking  news- 
paper, want  to  increase  their  circulation. 
Any  St.  Dunstaner  living  in  north 
Gloucester,  or  who  may  come  from  that 
area  and  now  living  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  who  would  like  to  receive  the 
paper  should  contact  Mr.  Ian  Harris,  39  Old 
Bath  Road,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  tele- 
phone Cheltenham  517901.  The  tapes  are 
currently  issued  on  Talking  Book  machine 
cassettes  and  run  for  about  four  hours, 
giving  news  of  the  area.  In  the  spring  the 
Cotswold  Listener  will  issue  a  shorter 
version  on  compact  cassettes. 


Solution  to  Last  Month's  Puzzle: 
On  your  right  elbow. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

James  Bumby,  of  Middleton,  Manchester, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  12th  Decem- 
ber. Mr.  Bumby  served  as  a  driver  in  the 
Royal  Army  Service  Corps  and  was 
wounded  in  the  Middle  East,  in  1942.  He  is 
married  with  two  daughters. 

George  Prosser,  of  Hunderton,  Hereford, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  3rd  December. 
Mr.  Prosser  served  as  a  Corporal  in  the 
Royal  Army  Service  Corps  from  1912  to 
1916andwaswoundedatGallipoli,  in  1915. 
He  is  a  widower  with  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Mr.  Prosser  is  99  years  old. 

James  Ritson,  of  Ballycotton,  County  Cork, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  28th  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Ritson  served  as  a  Sergeant  in  the 
Pioneer  Corps  during  the  Second  World 
War.  He  is  a  widower  with  two  children. 


HONOUR  FOR  JIMMY  WRIGHT 

In  the  New  Year's  Honours  List,  Jimmy 
Wright  was  made  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  (O.B.E.)  'for  services  to 
the  disabled. 

St.  Dunstaners  will  recall  that  Jimmy  was 
the  producer  of  the  film  on  St.  Dunstan's, 
To  Live  Again'.  In  recent  years  he  has 
rather  specialised  in  films  about  disability 
producing  a  series  beginning  with  'It's 
Ability  that  Counts',  the  first  film  about 
sport  for  the  multi-disabled,  'Get  the 
Picture',  on  the  employment  of  disabled 
people,  'To  Live  Again'— the  St.  Dunstan's 
film,  'How  to  Survive  in  an  Occupied 
Country',  on  mental  handicap. 

For  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
People  Jimmy  has  produced  a  compilation 
film,  using  sequences  from  all  those  men- 
tioned, under  the  title  'Ability  is  Where 
You  Look  for  It'.  The  title  is  a  quote  from 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  intro- 
duces the  film.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  a 


The  presentation  of  the  Supakart  to  Simon 
Hurrell  by  Staines  Round  Table.  Jimmy  Wright  is 
second  from  the  left  in  the  back  row— photo 
Staines  and  Egham  News. 


showing  on  television. 

Jimmy's  work  for  the  disabled  is  not  con- 
fined to  film  making.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Disablement  in  the 
City,  representing  blind  people,  Chairman 
of  the  Spelthorne  Talking  Newspaper  and  a 
Vice  President  of  Electronic  Aids  for  the 
Blind. 

As  a  member  of  the  Spelthorne  Branch  of 
the  Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind,  he  became  involved  in  the  Talking 
News  project  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
is  also  involved  in  an  adaptation  to  permit  a 
blind  mother  to  pull  a  pram,  rickshaw 
fashion,  with  her  hands  free  to  cope  with 
guide  dog  or  long  cane.  He  hopes  the  pram 
manufacturers  Silver  Cross  will  take  up  the 
idea— and  in  the  meantime  the  firm  has 
undertaken  to  supply  to  blind  mothers 
prams  suitable  for  conversion  at  one  third 
of  the  normal  price. 

His  latest  project  is  to  find  organisations 
willing  to  purchase  Supakarts,  battery 
operated  vehicles  for  four  local  disabled 
children.  The  first  was  presented  just 
before  Christmas.  When  13  year  old  Simon 
Hurrell  received  his  Supakart  through  the 
efforts  of  Staines  Round  Table,  Jimmy  was 
there  forthe  culmination  of  one  more  effort 
in  his  'services  for  the  disabled'. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  George  Brooks,  Saltdean 

"Victory  Over  Blindness" 

It  is  Monday  morning  I  got  up  rather  later 
than  usual.  As  I  staggered  towards  the 
kitchen  my  wife's  voice  rang  out  with  "the 
Review  has  come!"  There's  a  picture  of  the 
"Victory"  on  the  front  page.  Louie  then 
started  to  read  the  splendid  article  by  our 
Editor,  David  Castleton.  As  she  read  out  the 
details  of  Ron  Harmsworth's  mammoth 
task  in  taking  on  the  construction  of  the 
creation  of  that  wonderful  old  time  battle 
ship,  I  became  absolutely  enthralled  with 
all  the  details  of  what  great  patience  and 
concentration  that  Ron  endured  and  took 
great  pleasure  in  knowing  by  his  mental 
sight  what  it  would  be  like  when  the 
"Victory"  was  completed.  As  Louie  con- 
tinued, Ron  worked  an  average  of  four  to 
five  hours  a  day  for  nineteen  months,  my 
piece  of  toast  stopped  half  way  between 
the  table  and  my  mouth  and  just  stopped 
there  until  the  article  was  finished. 

My  imagination  and  mental  sight  began 
to  see  Ron  sorting  out  the  minute  pieces 
holding  his  breath  as  he  fitted  them 
together  and  saying  to  himself,  "ah  yes,  fits 
nicely!"  then  the  bending  of  the  hull 
boards,  decks,  gun  ports,  masts,  until  the 
day  arrived  when  Ron  and  his  wife  Claire 
gazed  on  their  great  achievement  and  of 
course  all  the  detailed  work  of  the  painting 
of  this  gigantic  model  and  the  help  by  Claire 
in  giving  all  her  patience  and  devotion  in 
assisting  Ron.  lalsothinkofwhenthedecks 
were  not  quite  correct  they  had  to  be  taken 
down  again  and  remade  again  by  the  per- 
fectionist Ron  Harmsworth.  I  eventually  got 
that  toast  to  my  mouth. 

At  this  very  moment  I  am  thinking  of  the 
great  achievements  by  our  other  double 
handicap  comrades  Richard  Brett,  hand- 
less  doing  carpentry  and  mending  a  bike, 
Walley  Thomas  having  written  a  book  "Life 
in  My  Hands"  he  is,  as  you  know,  com- 
pletely deaf  and  blind,  David  Bell,  handless, 
ex-university  speaks  French  fluently,  Billy 
Griffiths  singer,  swimmer,  traveller  on 
propaganda  forthe  blind,  Tommy  Gaygan, 
also  handless,  telephonist,  Radio  Ham.  One 


can  go  on  giving  great  credit  to  lots  of  our 
comrades  and  the  words  given  to  Ron's 
article  so  very  appropriate,  "Victory  over 
Blindness". 

From:  Ken  Revis,  Oxford 

In  your  January  edition  you  asked  to  hear 
from  St.  Dunstaners  who  are  involved  with 
I.Y.D.P.  There  must  be  many  who  are  so 
involved  and  I  thought  you  would  be 
interested  to  hear  that  as  a  committee 
member  of  the  Oxfordshire  Association  for 
the  blind  I  am  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
to  arrange  inter  alia  the  following  events  for 
1981. 

1.  An  evening  meal  for  all  the  blind  people 
in  the  County,  with  an  entertainment  in 
which  I  will  be  singing. 

2.  Participation  in  Sports  Day  for  disabled 
people. 

3.  Seminar  on  attitudes  of  the  able  bodied 
to  disabled  folk. 

On  this  latter,  point  3.,  there  are  half  a 
dozen  of  us  blind  people  on  the  main 
committee  and  three  out  of  five  on  the  sub- 
committee are  blind,  we  attach  great 
importance  to  the  recent  statement  of  Lord 
Snowdon,  the  President  of  I.Y.D.P.  for 
England,  ".  .  .  all  decisions  should  be  made 
'with'  and  not  'for'  disabled  people  .  .  ." 

From:  Mr.  C.  D.  Wills,  Farnham 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  room  in  your 
columns  through  which  to  convey  to  those 
St.  Dunstaners  at  home  and  overseas  who 
sent  me  greetings  this  Xmas  via  cards  and 
calendars,  my  warmest  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation. Much  as  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
each  one  individually  it  would  be  a  near 
impossible  task.  I  wish  all  St.  Dunstaners, 
their  wives  and  widows  a  happy  and 
healthy  1981. 

I  feel  sure  that  they  would  all  like  to  know 
that  the  small  wooden  building  I  purchased 
with  the  money  they  so  generously 
contributed  to  my  retirement  fund,  for  use 
as  a  hobby  room,  was  delivered  in  July.  I 
duly  erected  it  with  the  help  of  an  "odd 
jobber",  paid  by  the  suppliers  to  avoid 
V.A.T.  and  spent  some  time  lining  it  with 


hardboard.  This  was  easily  cut  to  size  with 
the  electric  bench  saw  presented  to  me  by 
our  friends  at  the  R.N. LB. 

The  building  is  8'  x  12'  in  natural  timber 
with  a  green  felt  tiled  roof.  It  has  double 
casement  windows  at  each  end  and  a  bow 
window  in  front  with  double  glazed  doors 
and  is  sited  on  a  corner  of  the  lawn  under  a 
group  of  pines  facing  the  house.  I  have  laid 
a  small  area  of  crazy  paving  in  front  and 
have  just  completed  laying  an  electric  cable 
under  the  lawn  from  the  house  which  has 
enabled  me  to  wire  it  for  lighting  and 
heating. 

I  am  now  embarking  on  the  next  stage, 
that  of  equipping  it  for  reading,  writing, 
model  making  and  who  knows  what  else. 
One  set  of  bookshelves  is  already  filled  to 
overflowing  and  I  look  forward  to  spending 
many  leisurely  hoursduring  warm  summer 
days  enjoying  the  facilities  their  generosity 
has  provided  and  remembering  my  happy 
years  with  them  all  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

ORIENTATION  AND 
MOBILITY  TRAINING 

In  simple  terms  the  title  means  getting  from 
A  to  B  or  from  starting  point  to  destination 
as  efficiently  and  safely  as  one  knows  how, 
usually  with  the  use  of  some  aid  or  other. 
What  do  we  classify  as  an  aid?  There  are 
several,  to  name  but  a  few,  sighted  guide, 
guide  dog,  long  cane,  guide  cane,  symbol 
cane  and  a  few  sonic  aids.  Some  fancied 
more  than  others  in  the  world  of  visually 
handicapped  orientation  and  mobility.  Let 
us  run  through  briefly  a  few  of  the  more 
widely  used  ones. 

First  there  is  the  sighted  guide,  and  I 
stand  to  be  corrected,  but  the  most  popular 
is  the  sighted  guide  because  it  means,  in 
most  cases,  less  mental  stress  to  the  blind 
traveller,  it  offers  company  and  someone  to 
talk  to,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
efficient.  It  also  means  that  one's  outings 
be  they  for  work  or  pleasure  are  restricted 
to  the  availability  of  the  guide  which  in 
most  cases  is  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
recipient.  Therefore  the  blind  persons 
dependant  on  a  sighted  guide  are  unable, 
usually  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
time,todosomekindofformalisedtraining 
that  will  undoubtedly  improve  their 
chances  of  becoming  more  independently 
mobile,  and  become  semi  prisoners  wait- 
ing for  someone  to  call  for  them. 


We  then  have  the  aid  of  the  guide  dog, 
requiring  special  training  at  a  guide  dog 
training  centre.  After  preliminary 
consultation  and  final  acceptance  one  is 
directed  to  one  of  the  centres  where  one 
lives  in  and  spends  one  month  being 
trained  with  the  dog.  One  has  to  give  very 
careful  consideration  before  deciding  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
owner  of  such  a  valuable  animal.  It  is  your 
duty  to  care  for  the  dog  in  every  way  from 
feeding,  grooming,  exercising,  vetting, 
kennelling  etc.,  and  finally  maintaining  its 
discipline  in  order  that  you  both  may  travel 
safely  and  efficiently,  not  a  responsibility  to 
be  taken  lightly,  but  once  taken  will  open  a 
new  world  for  you. 

Then  we  have  the  different  types  of 
canes,  first  the  long  cane,  which  like  the 
guide  dog  requires  special  training  by 
professionally  qualified  instructors.  The 
training  course  can  last  from  a  maximum  of 
1 2  weeks,  at  two  hourly  lessons  per  day  on 
a  five  day  week  for  a  newly  blinded  person 
utilising  the  rest  of  the  day  learning  other 
blind  skills  such  as  Braille  typing  etc.,  all 
necessary  for  one's  basic  rehabilitation. 
Where  the  person  has  been  previously 
motivated  the  length  of  training  time  can  be 
shortened,  similarly  a  person  with  some 
degree  of  remaining  vision,  but  needing  to 
use  blind  skills,  could  take  less  time  again, 
but  in  most  cases  to  allow  the  person  time 
and  practice  60  hours  actual  training  would 
be  regarded  as  a  minimum  to  achieve  any 
degree  of  safety  and  efficiency. 

Symbol  Cane 

The  guide  cane  is  usually  used  by 
persons  with  some  remaining  vision  and  is 
available  in  different  lengths  and  can  be 
used  using  the  long  cane  technique.  It  is 
collapsible  but  quite  cumbersome  for  the 
pocket  and  almost  impossible  to  repair 
oneself.  Finally  there  is  the  symbol  cane, 
that  is  the  smallest  of  them  all  and  is  really 
only  meant  as  a  symbol  of  one's  visual 
handicap  and  not  suitable  for  good  outdoor 
mobility.  However,  it  is  invaluable  when 
used  for  the  purpose  it  is  meant  for.  It  will 
afford  you  every  consideration  and  help 
from  the  sighted,  be  they  pedestrians  or 
drivers,  and  one  is  advised  to  display  it  on 
all  outdoor  travel  particularly  when  being 
escorted,  it  helps  tremendously  to  give  you 
and  your  escort  more  right  of  way. 

I  have  covered  the  aids  most  widely  used, 


the  choice  as  always  is  that  of  the  individual 
and  his  environmental  circumstances  very 
often  will  dictate  the  aid  which  will  be  best 
for  him/her,  but  whichever  it  is,  there  is  a 
training  course  available  here  at  IFH,  and 
secondly  via  your  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment where  most  local  authorities  do 
employ  a  mobility  teacher,  all  very  highly 
qualified  and  all  having  had  experience  of 
what  they  teach,  by  being  trained  in  the 
dark. 

If  you  have  a  need  to  improve  YOUR 
mobility  you  should  write  to  me  in  the  first 
instance  at  IFH,  when  the  matter  can  be 
discussed  and  advice  given.  You  would  be 
surprised  what  there  is  to  learn  even  to  the 
simple  basic  skills  of  teaching  a  sighted 
guide  how  to  be  much  more  efficient,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  lost,  but  plenty  to  gain. 

J.  Carnochan 
Mobility  Instructor 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 

I  do  hope  the  weather  improves  so  that  we 
can  get  a  few  things  done  in  the  garden.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  some  really  wintry 
weather  than  all  this  rain.  I  was  lucky  to 
have  got  all  my  digging  done  during  some 
dry  spells.  The  roses  I  put  in  early  seem  to 
have  settled  down  nicely,  with  some  new 
shoots  showing  well.  Try  to  finish  all  the 
digging,  but  do  not  put  in  any  new  plants 
until  next  month. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  many  new  types 
of  well  known  bedding  plants  appear  in  the 
catalogues  each  year.  There  are  plenty 
more  for  sale,  though  the  prices  are  high, 
but  do  try  one  or  two  of  the  new  varieties. 
However,  normally  use  the  types  that  have 
done  well  in  previous  years  as  some  of 
these  new  varieties  need  to  be  grown  in 
really  ideal  conditions,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses. 

Vegetables 

Keep  the  soil  in  the  vegetable  patch  free 
of  weeds  by  hoeing  and  raking,  when  the 
weather  allows.  Clear  the  beds  of  the 
greens  which  are  over  and  dig  them  over. 
Trench  the  bed  where  the  onions  are  to  be 
grown  and  add  plenty  of  compost  or 
manure  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 


Get  all  the  pea  and  bean  sticks  ready,  as 
they  will  be  needed  fairly  soon.  If  there  are 
heads  showing  on  the  broccoli  bend  a  leaf 
over  each  head  to  protect  them  and  earth 
up  early  peas  and  beans  to  protect  them 
from  the  bad  weather  to  come. 

Continue  to  sprout  the  potatoes  and  sow 
nearly  all  the  vegetable  seeds  for  planting 
out  next  month.  Thin  the  seeds  out  as  they 
germinate  to  get  good  sized  plants  later. 
Put  the  seedlings  outside  as  soon  as 
possible  to  get  them  hardened  off,  but  do 
protect  them  with  newspaper,  or  poly- 
thene, when  frost  is  forecast. 

In  a  frost  free  place  you  can  start  off  some 
tomatoes,  but  they  will  need  heat  for  some 
time,  as  well  as  plenty  of  protection,  to  get 
them  up  to  a  good  size  before  putting  them 
outside  when  the  frosts  have  gone— which 
may  not  be  until  the  early  summer! 

Fruit 

Complete  pruning  the  fruit  trees  this 
month  and  cut  away  any  dying  or  broken 
shoots  and  branches.  Spread  some 
manure  around  the  base  of  the  trees,  or 
overthe  roots  of  the  bushes.  If  you  have  no 
manure  or  compost  put  down  some  old 
straw  and  water  it  with  liquid  manure,  this 
will  work  its  way  down. 

New  strawberry  beds  can  be  made  now 
and  the  old  ones  cleared  up.  If  you  have  any 
fruit  trees  in  the  greenhouse  finish  clean- 
ing, training  and  pruning  them.  Fumigate 
with  nicotine,  or  one  of  the  more  modern 
fungicides,  if  there  is  greenfly.  Use 
fungicides  against  mildew  and  mould. 

If  you  do  not  have  many  bees  in  the 
garden,  you  can  fertilise  fruit  trees  by 
transferring  pollen  from  flower  to  flower 
with  a  feather,  or  a  camel  hair  brush.  Check 
that  the  canes  and  stakes  for  the  soft  fruits 
are  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  if  not 
replace  them  before  any  real  growth 
begins. 

Flower  border 

Get  the  flower  beds  in  shape  for  spring 
sowing  and  planting,  keep  hoeing  and 
raking  to  make  the  soil  friable  and  free  of 
weeds.  A  number  of  perennials  can  be 
planted  now,  but  only  when  the  weather  is 
suitable,  if  they  arrive  in  bad  conditions 
heel  them  in  a  warm  place,  or  in  a  box  with 
enough  soil  in  it  for  the  roots  and  put  the 
box  in  a  well  lit  position. 

Dress  the  beds  with  manure  or  compost 


as  this  will  not  only  boost  the  plants,  but 
also  blot  out  emerging  weeds.  Bulbs  will  be 
showing  now  and  if  the  tulips  and  daffodils 
grow  too  tall,  do  put  a  stake  in  and  tie  them 
up.  You  can  sow  seeds  of  antirrhinum, 
lobelia,  petunia,  verbena  and  nemesia  now 
if  you  have  some  gentle  heat  in  a  shed, 
garage  or  airing  cupboard  (if  there  is 
room!).  Autumn  sown  hardy  annuals  can 
be  put  into  their  flowering  positions— when 
the  weather  is  suitable. 

In  the  greenhouse,  get  a  good  start  with 
all  those  seeds  for  planting  outdoors  in  the 
early  summer  and  the  others  for  shows 
under  glass  and  in  the  house  from  late 
summer  to  Christmas.  Keep  the  heat  up  to 
40°F.,  although  50°F.  is  better  for 
maintaining  growing  plants  and  cuttings 
which  have  been  rooted  in  small  pots. 
Remember  that  the  heat  will  be  better  on 
the  staging  away  from  the  glass  and  not  on 
the  shelving.  Do  not  do  too  much  watering 
and  do  use  smokes  against  insects  and 


moulds.  Keep  the  glass  clean  and  open  the 
windows  when  you  can,  as  plants  will  need 
as  much  light  and  ventilation  as  they  can 
get. 

Remember  seeds  germinate  best  in  a 
warm  dark  place,  so  cover  the  glass  or 
polythene  with  newspaper  or  cardboard.  If 
the  compost  does  dry  off,  moisten  it  with  a 
fine  mist  spray,  or  immerse  the  whole 
container  in  water  until  the  soil  feels  damp. 
When  the  seeds  emerge  bring  it  into  the 
light. 

Get  the  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  started 
so  they  are  good  sized  plants  in  the 
growing  season.  You  can  also  start  off 
achimenes,  begonias  and  gloxinias  in  pots, 
or  boxes,  with  plenty  of  bottom  heat.  Peat  is 
quite  a  good  starter  and  when  they  have 
reached  a  good  size  they  can  be  trans- 
planted into  compost.  Dahlias  can  be 
started  in  the  same  way  and  cuttings  can  be 
taken  from  the  shoots  as  they  come  up. 


Research  Comment 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  JAMESON 

by  RICHARD  DUFTON  St.  Dunstan's  Research  Consultant 


The  passing  of  Miss  Mary  Jameson, 
reported  in  last  month's  Review  ended  an 
era  when  her  name  became  synonymous 
with  Optophone  print  reading.  In  trans- 
lating the  machine's  musical  code  she 
demonstrated  an  exceptionally  high  level 
of  auditory  perception,  an  ability  to 
remember  sounds  and  rhythmic  patterns 
representing  letter  and  word  shapes. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  Professor  R.  L 
Beurle,  a  member  of  St.  Dunstan's  research 
staff,  conducted  reading  trials  with  a  group 
of  four  Optophone  readers,  and  the  results 
recorded  in  his  doctoral  thesis,  show  that 
Miss  Jameson  read  at  forty  words  per 
minute,  her  gifted  friends  read  at  about  half 
this  speed  ...  all  read  Braille  at  130  words 
per  minute  or  better. 

In  1962,  she  performed  the  remarkable 
feat  of  reading  the  whole  of  Lord  Fraser's 
book,  "My  Story  of  St.  Dunstan's"  within 
three  months  of  its  publication. 

In  the  U.S.A.  her  prowess  attracted  the 
attention  of  senior  officials  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Government  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  ex- 
service   blind.  Their  New  York  Division, 


through  our  Research  Department,  sentthe 
latest  miniaturised  reading  aids  for  her 
appraisal  and,  in  turn,  this  lead  to  a  close 
liaison  with  fellow  blind  researchers  at  the 
V.A.'s  Heinz  Centre  and  also  with  the 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Illinois.  Miss 
Jameson  communicated  her  expertise  and 
her  enthusiasm  across  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  medium  of  tape  recordings, 
their  production  in  London  was  under  the 
expert  guidance  of  Norman  French,  St. 
Dunstan's  Research  Engineer,  who  devised 
adaptations  to  the  equipment  and  coupled 
recorders  to  capture  the  sounds  of  the 
British  and  American  machines. 

We  are  left  to  ponder  a  life  of  rare 
character,  of  sustained  motivation  and 
endeavour  in  the  interests  of  research  and 
blind  people  everywhere. 

In  conversation,  she  explained  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  Optophone,  saying  it 
was  not  only  the  independence  it  brought, 
but  also  "calm  of  mind"  that  resulted  from 
this  independence. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  privilege  to  have 
known  Mary  Jameson  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 


CASSETTE  LIBRARY 

Below  is  a  complete  list  of  cassettes  held  in  the  library  as  at  1st  February,  1981.  They  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  the  appropriate  length  tape  to  the  PR  Department,  stating  clearly  your 
address,  the  reference  number  and  title  of  the  tape  you  wish  to  be  copied. 


SD1       C90       Tk  1 


SD2  C90 

SD3  C60 

SD4  C60 

SD5  C90 

SD6  C60 


SD7       C60 
G1         C60 


G2 


G3 
G4 


G5 
G6 


Tk2 

Tk  1 
Tk2 
1  tk 
only 


Tk  1 
Tk2 


C90 


C90 
C90 


C60 
C90 


Tk2 


G7  C90 

G8  C60 

G9  C90 

G10  C90 

G11  C90 

G12  C90 


Tk  1 
Tk2 


Speech  by  HRH  Duchess  of 
Kent,  at  IFH.  Commandant's 
farewell  reunion  speech 
Mr.  Will's  farewell  reunion 
speech 

Lord  Fraser's  Memorial  Service 
Lady  Fraser's  Memorial  Service 
St.  Dunstan's  Dance  Band,  1927 

Lord  Fraser  1952— Wireless  for 
Blind  Appeal,  In  Town  Tonight 
KRM  press  conference,  radio  and 
t.v.  extracts 

Sound  track  "To  Live  Again" 
Sound  track  "Ability  Is  Where 
You  Look  For  It" 
Stephen  Jack  reads  poetry 
P.  Jones,  D.I.Y.  hints 
R.  Smith,  ultra  sounds,  bats, 
whales 

R.  Smith,  visit  to  the  Hebrides 
Interview  with  R.  Dufton,  on 
research 

TSI  reading  machine 
demonstrations 
Braille  tape  recorder 
specifications 
Sound  track,  t.v.  series 
"Gardeners  World" 
R.  Smith,  visitto  Shetland  Islands 
Invisible  Astronomy 
Acol  bridge  system 
Instructions  for  Fidelity  Chess 
Challenger 

Radio  4,  "Machines  That  Talk" 
"Machines  With  Ears" 
"Which"  report  on  music  centres 
under  £250 


G13 

C90 

G14 

C60 

G15 

C60   Tk  1 

R1 

C90 

R2 

C90 

R3 

C90 

R4 

C90 

R5 

C90 

R6 

C90 

R7 

C90 

R8 

C90 

R9 

C90 

R10 

C90 

R11 

C90 

R12 

2  cassettes 

C90 

R13 

C90 

R14 

C90 

R15 

C90 

R16 

C90 

R17 

C90 

R18 

C90 

R19 

C90 

R20 

C90 

R21 

C90 

R22 

C90 

R23 

C90 

R24 

C90 

R25 

4  cassettes 

C90 

R26 

C90 

R27 

C90 

R28 

11  cassettes 

C90 

R29 

C90 

R30 

C90 

Black  Box  in  flight  recorder 

Instructions  for  Sharp  talking 

clock 

Radio  4  programme  on  citizen's 

band  radio 

New  R.A.E.  exam 

Interference 

Repeaters  and  70  cms. 

New  licence  regulations 

Morse  code,  slow  time 

Morse  code,  quicker  time 

R.  Ham  satelites 

5RV  Antenna 

Frank  Hennig,  radio  experiences 

Radio  teletype 

Worked  all  Britain  award 

R.A.E.  revision  notes 
L.  Varney,  trip  to  South  America 
D.  Evans  on  microwaves 
Ragchew  No.  1  November  1978 
Ragchew  No.  2  May  1978 
NE  555  IC  timer  unit 
P.  Jones,  wiring  by  touch 
R.A.E.  papers  May  1979 
Tele-communications 
Ragchew  No.  3  August  1979 
Talk  on  HM  Coastguards 
Ragchew  No.  4  November  1979 
H.  Hatch,  life  with  the  BBC 
"So  you  want  to  pass  the  R.A.E." 
from  Practical  Wireless 
Ragchew  No.  5 
Ragchew  No.  6 

A  guide  to  amateur  radio 
Q  code,  index  to  above 
Ragchew  No.  7  November,  1980 


READING  TIME 


Cat  No.  2803 
Desert  Island  Discs 

By  Roy  Plomley 
Ready  by  Gabriel  Woo/f 
Reading  Time  8V*  hours 

However  rich  or  famous  a  person  is,  or  may 
become,  surely  the  ultimate  accolade,  the 
very  pinnacle  of  immortality,  with  a  price 
above  rubies,  must  be  to  be  cast  away  on 
the  BBC's  (by  now  grossly  overcrowded) 
Desert  Island. 

It  is  the  longest-running  radio 
programme  in  the  world,it  is  broadcast 
worldwide  —  even  to  the  USSR. 


Its  castaways  have  widely  different 
backgrounds  and  achievements,  and  range 
from  pop  stars  to  singers,  from 
footballers  to  men  of  letters.  Vic  Oliver  was 
the  first,  and  Arthur  Askey  (for  reasons  not 
explained  in  the  book)  has  been  "cast 
away"  no  less  than  three  times.  Arthur 
Rubinstein  requested  as  his  "luxury"  a 
revolver! 

It's  all  very  interesting  and  bristles  with 
anecdotes  about  the  famous  and  explains 
exactly  how  the  programme  is  made.  If  you 
listen  to  Desert  Island  Discs,  either  regularly 
or  —  as  I  do  —  only  spasmodically,  you  will 
want  to  read  this  book. 
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READING  TIME  Continued 


Cat.  No.  2642 

Mrs.  Harris  goes  to  Moscow 

By  Paul  Gallico 

Read  by  Elizabeth  Proud 

Reading  Time  5\  hours 

About    a    year    before   the    story    opens, 

Geoffrey  Lockwood  had  gone  and  fallen  in 

love  with  a  beautiful  Intourist  guide  whilst 

in  Moscow  researching  a  book.  Needlessto 

say,  she  loves  him  back,  but  naturally  the 

Soviet  authorities  won't  let  her  follow  her 

love  to  England. 

And  now  Geoffrey  is  very  much  down  in 
the  dumps.  He  dare  not  write  to  her  and  his 
proposed  trip  to  Moscow  is  off,  he  is 
persona  non  grata  in  the  USSR  on  account 
of  the  nasty  things  he  said  about  them  in  a 
book. 

Now  enter  Mrs.  Harris,  his  jewel  of  a 
charlady.  She  has  just  won  a  trip  for  two  to 
Moscow  in  a  Charity  Draw,  (she  really 
wanted  a  colour  telly)  and  suggests  that 
she  take  his  letter  to  the  girl,  concealed 
about  her  person.  Mrs.  H.  is  an  incurable 
romantic  and  secretly  hopes  that  by  some 
miracle  she  will  be  able  to  spirit  the 
beautiful  Muscovite  out  of  Russia  and 
deliver  her  into  Geoffrey's  arms. 

Off,  then,  to  Moscow  goes  Mrs.  Harris 
and  her  bosom  chum  Vi  Butterworth, 
terror-stricken  at  what  they  are  doing  and 
firmly  convinced  that  they  will  be  caught 
and  despatched  to  a  Siberian  labour  camp 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives  .  .  . 

Gallico  does  it  again!  A  monster  enter- 
taining book,  a  wickedly  funny  send-up  of 
Soviet  bureaucracy. 


Cat.  No.  1714 
Cold  Comfort  Farm 

By  Stella  Gibbons 
Read  by  Elizabeth  Proud 
Reading  Time  9\  hours 
Flora  Post  is  an  orphan  and  at  nineteen,  a 
resourceful  and  determined  young  lady. 
She  has  an  annual  income  of  £100,  and 
decides  to  "become  a  parasite  and  live  on 
her  relations".  She  writes  to  them  all.  A 
strange   and   mysteriously  worded   letter 
from  Cold  Comfort  Farm  arrives  and  she 
promptly  makes  up  her  mind.  This  is  the 
place  for  her. 


The  farm  proves  to  be  a  large  ram- 
shackle place,  choc-a-block  with  the  most 
weird  characters,  all  called  Starkadder. 
There's  Adam,  a  half-witted  ninety-year- 
old,  the  lachrymose  Judith,  the  will-o'-the- 
whisp  Elphine,  a  large  assortment  of  male 
cousins,  some  of  whom  exhibit  signs  of 
near-sanity  and  the  matriarchal  head  of  the 
clan  who  "once  saw  something  nasty  in  the 
woodshed".  The  cows  are  called  Aimless, 
Graceless,  Feckless  and  Pointless. 

Flora  decides  that  her  peculiar  relatives 
are  ripe  for  improvement  and  sets  about 
getting  them  sorted  out  .  .  . 

I  enjoyed  this  gem  of  a  book  every  bit  as 
much  as  I  did  when  first  I  read  it,  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  marvellously  funny 
gentle  satire  on  the  earthy,  passion- 
among-the-cabbages  novels  of  the  period. 

Cat.  No.  3223 
Excellent  Women 

By  Barbara  Pym 
Read  by  Carol  Marsh 
Reading  Time  10ZA  hours 
The   narrator   is   Mildred   Larsbury,   aged 
thirty-two  and  a  spinster  (her  description). 
Her  parents  are  dead  (her  father  was  a  vicar) 
and  she  lives  alone  in  a  flat  in  a  large  house, 
"on  the  wrong  side  of  Victoria  station".  She 
works    part    time    in    the    office    of    an 
organisation  which  looks  after  the  needs  of 
Impoverished  Gentlewomen. 

The  "excellent  women"  of  the  title  are  the 
ladies  of  the  nearby  church  who  are  very 
active  in  "the  daily  round,  the  common 
task"  of  church  affairs,  the  bun-fights,  the 
flowers,  the  jumble  sales.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  genteel  in  fighting  and  a  marked 
preoccupation  with  minor  storms  in  very 
small  tea-cups. 

But  life  is  by  no  means  dull  for  Mildred. 
There  are  her  neighbours,  the  Tysons,  with 
their  untidy  Bohemian  lifestyle,  their 
marital  squabbles.  Then  there's  the 
irascible  Everard  Bone,  friendly  enough 
towards  Mildred.  He's  what  the  good  ladies 
would  call  "an  eligible  batchelor." 
Her  very  dear  friend  the  vicar  is  also  young 
—  and  unmarried.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
Mildred  will  eventually  marry  one  of  these 
gentlemen? . . . 

An  amiable  book,  bland  as  a  salt-free  diet, 
but  a  nice  comfortable  read  for  all  that. 
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1980  INDOOR  BOWLS  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
by  J.  Carnochan,  Sports  Organiser 


The  1980  Championships  saw  a  record 
entry  of  38  competitors,  and  the  few  days 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  competitions  saw 
the  bowling  rink  in  full  use  from  dawn  to 
dusk  with  bowlers  queueing  for  practice. 
The  large  entry  necessitated  an  extra  week 
in  order  that  the  competitions  could  be 
completed,  even  then  matches  had  to  be 
played  throughout  both  weekends,  in  all 
122  matches  were  played,  covering  5 
competitions,  TB.  PS.  DH.  Pairs  and  Triples. 
Competition  was  keen  and  there  were 
many  surprise  results  particularly  in  Triples 
KO  when  the  hot  favourites,  W.  Davies, 
P.  Stubbs  and  R.  Forshaw,  were  trounced 
by  lesser  mortals,  Brenda  Rea,  J.  Morrish 
and  R.  Palmer,  who  were  worthy  winners  of 
the  newly  donated  Percy  Acton  Trophy. 
This  trophy  is  the  result  of  voluntary 
contributions  organised  by  Ted  Brown  and 
Percy  Stubbs,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Percy  Acton  who  was  a  very  keen  bowler 
and  always  took  part  in  all  the  competi- 
tions. The  Singles  tournaments  provided 
some  very  fine  bowling,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  David  Bryant,  the  world 
champion,  decidedtoturn  pro.  He  wouldn't 
have  stood  an   earthly  against  some  of 


these  bowlers,  (providing  he  was  blind- 
folded). The  championships  concluded 
with  a  very  lively  social  evening  and  dance 
in  the  Annexe  where  during  the  interval  Dr. 
Stilwell  presented  the  trophies  and  medals. 

Usually  in  a  year  of  bowling  both  indoor 
and  out,  attending  most  ofthe  tournaments 
one  becomes  familiar  with  styles  and 
expertise  of  most  of  our  St.  Dunstan's 
bowlers,  and  I  think  most  of  the  bowling 
fraternity  will  agree  usually  someone 
stands  out  a  bit  better  than  most,  or  has 
steadily  improved  throughoutthe year,  and 
in  this  case  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Jim 
Padley  could  merit  the  title  of 'our  bowler  of 
the  year',  closely  followed  by  Percy  Stubbs. 
We  also  had  some  very  exciting  bowling 
from  the  oldest  competitor  of  this  year's 
championships,  Bob  Dorling,  who  cele- 
brated his  81st  birthday  during  the 
competitions. 

The  next  bowling  tournament  is  March 
2nd-6th  followed  by  Micky  Robinson's 
Handicap  Championships,  so  please  do  not 
forget  to  book  your  accommodation 
through  HQ  and  send  your  intention  to 
participate  to  me  for  the  first  week's 
tournament  and  to  Micky  for  the  Handicap. 
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SINGLES 


TB 


PS 


Winner 
Runner-up 
Losing 
Semi-finalists 


J.  Padley 
P.  Stubbs 
J.  Cope  & 
R.  Osborne 


Winner  E.  Brown 

Runner-up  R.  Forshaw 

Losing  A.  Carter  & 

Semi-finalists  L.  Scales 


H        Winner 

R.  Brett 

Runner-up 

W.  Griffiths 

PAIRS 

Winners 

J.  Padley 

W.  Davies 

Runners-up 

H.  Preedy 

A.  Morris 

Losing 

J.  Morrish 

Semi-finalists       P.  Surridge  & 

T.  Mugan 

T.  Wiggins 

TRIPLES 

Winners 

B.  Rea  (Mrs.) 

J.  Morrish 

R.  Palmer 

Runners-up 

W.  Davies 

P.  Stubbs 

R.  Forshaw 

Losing 

E.  Brown 

Semi-finalists      J.  McDermott 

J.  Padley  & 

J.  Robinson 

J.  Simpson 

D.  Bell 

//  the  winners! 

§£#\ 

£* 


A  Bowler's  "If" 

With  apologies  to  Mr.  Kipling 

By  Peggie  Brett 


If  you  can  bowl  your  wood  when  all  about 

you 
Are  kicking  up  a  racket,  "Order,  please!" 
If  you  can  smile,  and  shrug,  and  say  "Well 

played,  sir!" 
When  someone  takes  the  shot  you  held 

with  ease. 
If  you  can  chance  an  unaccustomed 

Back-hand 
When  "Blockers"  make  the  fore-hand 

green  imposs, 
Then,  when  your  Back-hand  travels  wide, 

and  heavy, 
Can  curb  your  language,  and  accept  your 

loss. 
If  you  can  take  the  Jack,  and  stay  beside  it, 
Till  one  last  wood— not  yours— remains  to 

play, 
Then  see  that  demon  wood  do  all  the 

damage  .  .  . 
To  take  the  wretched  Kitty  clean  away. 
If  you  can  take  four  shots,  and  hear  men 

cheering, 
Yet  keep  your  feet  set  firmly  on  the  green, 
Telling  yourself,  with  genuine  conviction, 
You're  NOT  the  finest  player  ever  seen. 
If  you  can  tell  the  stories  of  your  failures 
As  willingly  as  those  of  your  success  .  .  . 
Then  you  alone,  among  your  fellow 

bowlers, 
Will  play  alone,  and  STAY  alone,  I  guess! 


* 
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Shooting  indoors  at  the  Worthing  Sports  Centre. 

St.  Dunstan's  Archery  Club  and  Archery  Week, 
December  1980 

By  Sid  Jones 


Those  interested  and  able  to  attend  the 
winter  archery  shoot,  assembled  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  on  27th  and  28th  November 
and  the  activities  commenced  with  train- 
ing sessions  in  the  Annexe,  on  the  29th  and 
30th.  However,  as  usual,  much  negotiation, 
cooperation,  collaboration  and  damn'  hard 
work  had  gone  into  things  before  we  St. 
Dunstaners  arrived  there.  Laurie  Austin 
had  the  Annexe  prepared  with  carpets, 
safety  nets  and  three  target  bosses  on 
trestles,  when  the  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  arrived  to  look  at  the  facilities. 
During  practice,  that  afternoon,  Laurie 
Austin  introduced  us  all  to  a  friend  of  his, 
Thelma  Barber,  an  Olympic  archery  coach, 
and  her  friend,  Malcolm.  Both  Thelma  and 
Malcolm  gave  us  tremendous  guidance 
and  help  that  afternoon.  Her  final  summing 
up  of  our  efforts  was  one  of  tremendous 
enthusiasm.  She  did  say  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  faults  to  correct  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  to 
be  done,  but  she  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  she  brings  a  team  from  her  own  club 
to  compete  with  us  at  St.  Dunstan's. 


Monday  morning  saw  us  up  for  early 
breakfast  and  our  coach  run  to  Worthing  for 
our  first  days'  shooting  at  the  Worthing 
Sports  Centre.  Here  I  mustthankthe  dining- 
room  and  transport  staff,  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  for  the  extra  efforts  they  put  in  for  us 
whenever  our  itinerary  required  and  thank 
you  too  to  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Jock  Carnochan 
for  the  organisation  and  the  availability  of 
these  facilities  which  made  possible  two 
magnificent  days  at  the  Worthing  Sports 
Centre. 

Even  without  the  archery  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  was  that  they  were 
two  great  days  out  anyway,  but  with  the 
archery  it  was  just  superb.  Many,  many 
thanks  to  the  manager  at  the  Sports  Centre 
and  his  staff  for  the  way  they  received  us 
and  for  all  the  help  they  gave  us.  Apologies 
to  Ernie  Cookson  and  Skipper  Hines  for  the 
amount  of  waiting  they  had  to  do  and  a 
very,  very  sincere  apology  to  George  Jakin 
who,  I  understand,  got  no  shooting  at  all. 
Don't  give  up  George,  you'll  get  plenty  in 
the  future. 
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However,  even  when  sitting  around  on 
an  archery  shoot,  one  learns  a  lot  about 
archery,  such  as  the  fact  that  SAS  means 
Southern  Archery  Specialist,  or  Silent 
Archery  Shoot,  and  that  a  Pile  is  the  point  at 
the  end  of  the  arrow  and  not  the  amount  of 
money  Tom  Page  spent  at  the  Southern 
Archery  Specialist  on  bows  for  every  shoot. 
Sid  Jones  found  that  you  get  a  better  score 
if  you  shoot  the  arrow  with  the  pointed  end 
in  front  and  not  the  feathers,  although 
judging  by  his  score  he  discovered  this 
rather  late  in  the  day  and  Skipper  Hines 
found  out  that  a  Portsmouth  Round  does 
not  mean  a  double  whisky  for  everybody 
on  the  trip!  What  a  great  day  and  a  terrific 
start  to  a  marvellous  week. 

Inaugural  Club  Meeting 

Tuesday  morning  in  the  Winter  Garden, 
at  Ian  Fraser  House,  was  set  aside  for  a 
business  session  and  we  held  a  successful 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Archery  Club.  We  discussed  and  agreed  the 
constitution  and  took  nominations  for  the 
Committee,  under  the  very  able  and 
.capable  Chairmanship  of  Norman  Perry, 
ably  assisted  by  Jock  Carnochan  and  Philip 
Vanburen,  Sussex  County  Coach.  What  a 
wonderful  help  Philip  has  been,  together 
with  Laurie  Austin,  giving  us  instruction  in 
archery  and  really  getting  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Archery  Club  show  on  the  road. 

Tuesday     afternoon,     in     the     Winter 


Garden,  we  met  John  Burgess,  the 
Coordinator  for  Disabled  Archers,  of  the 
Grand  National  Archery  Society,  the 
governing  body  for  archery  in  this  country, 
and  his  assistant  Alf  Webb.  Alf  gave  us  a 
fascinating  talk  on  the  history  and 
development  of  archery  as  a  sport  in  this 
country  and  then  produced  a  marvellously 
varied  selection  of  bows  and  arrows,  which 
he  has  collected  over  the  years.  These  were 
passed  round  amongst  us  and  both  Alf  and 
John  spent  endless  time  explaining  and 
discussing  the  uses,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  all  these  different  bows  and 
arrows,  taking  time  out  with  each  St. 
Dunstaner  to  explain  and  answer  any 
questions.  A  very  practical  and  interesting 
introduction  to  the  background  of  our 
sport. 

Alfs  talk,  that  evening,  about  his 
experiences  with  the  tribesmen  of  the 
Kalahari  Desert  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing 
talks  ever  given  in  the  Winter  Gardens  at 
Ian  Fraser  House.  Both  John  and  Alf  joined 
us  at  the  Worthing  Sports  Centre,  for  our 
second  days'  shooting,  and  we  will  always 
be  grateful  for  the  enthusiastic  assistance 
and  advice  which  they  gave  to  one  and  all. 
We  look  forward  to  meeting  them  again 
and  they  have  promised  to  come  to  our 
summer  shoot  in  1981. 

Thursday  was  set  aside  for  a  visit  to  the 
Edgerton  target  factory,  near  Guildford.  Mr. 
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Stan  Sosabowski  at  Worthing. 
Phil  Duffee  straightening  arrows. 
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Edgerton,  senior,  welcomed  us  on  behalf  of 
himself,  his  son  and  his  staff  and  described 
how,  as  an  archer,  he  had  found  himself 
and  others  rather  dissatisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  target  bosses  and  how  he  set 
about  designing  and  producing  a  superior 
product.  He  went  on  to  describe  how  he 
had  designed  and  made  the  machinery 
with  which  to  produce  these  new  bosses  in 
quantity,  for  supply  to  customers  all  over 
the  U.K.  and  Europe. 


Conducted  Tour 

We  were  then  taken  on  a  conducted  tour 
of  the  works  by  Mr.  Edgerton  and  his  son, 
all  our  questions  being  answered  in  detail 
by  these  two  charming  gentlemen  and  by 
the  rest  of  their  staff.  We  were  allowed  to 
examine  the  machinery  and  to  handle 
target  bosses  at  all  stages  of  the  manufac- 
turing process. 

Between  shut  down  the  previous  night 
and  our  arrival  that  morning  the  whole 
works  had  been  cleaned,  all  dangerous 
obstacles  removed  and  all  oil  and  grease 
removed  from  the  machinery  so  that  we 
could  touch  everything  without  soiling  our 
hands.  Production  did  not  recommence,  on 
Thursday,  until  after  our  visit  had  finished. 
What  a  wonderful  gestureonthe  partof  Mr. 
Edgerton. 


Parting  Gifts 

We  were  welcomed  at  the  works  with 
cups  of  coffee  and  sent  on  our  way  with  a 
gift  of  a  miniature  archery  boss  and  target 
face  mounted  on  a  trestle.  Many,  many 
thanks  Mr.  Edgerton  to  yourself  and  your 
staff  for  an  extremely  interesting  visit  and 
for  the  friendship  conviviality,  warmth  and 
courtesy  extended  to  the  first  St.  Dunstan's 
party,  but  I  hope  not  the  last,  to  visit  your 
works.  Many  thanks  too,  to  Mrs.  Nancy 
Bickley  and  to  our  new  care  assistant, 
Kathleen  Gould,  who  volunteered  to  assist 
on  her  day  off  and  came  along  with  us  as  an 
escort  and  guide,  helping  in  so  many  ways 
to  ensure  a  truly  enjoyable  day. 

Breakfast  on  Friday  morning  was 
followed  by  a  further  business  meeting,  in 
the  Winter  Garden,  with  the  election  of  the 
St.  Dunstan's  Archery  Club  Committee, 
who  are  as  follows:  Chairman,  Norman 
Perry,    Secretary /Treasurer,    Phil    Duffee, 


Fred  Ga/way  takes  careful  aim. 


Committee  Members  St.  Dunstan's  Archery 
Club  Coach,  St.  Dunstan's  Sports  Officer 
and  three  elected  St.  Dunstaners,  Charlie 
McConaghy,  Curly  Wagstaff  and  Sid  Jones. 


Dunstan's  Archery  Club,  the  first  archery 
club  for  the  visually  handicapped  in  the 
U.K.,  possibly  in  Europe  and  probably  the 
first  in  the  world,  together  with  all  their 
helpers  and  friends  made  this,  what  more 
than  one  participant  referred  to  as  "One  of 
the  best  week's  I  have  ever  had  at  St. 
Dunstan's." 

Both  prior  to  and  during  the  December 
Archery  Week  a  number  of  St.  Dunstaners 
have  spoken  of  the  theraputic  effects  of 
archery.  Sufferers  from  chronic  neck  and 
shoulder  pain  and  immobility  have  found 
tremendous  relief  since  taking  up  archery. 
Those  interested  should  speak  to  Fred 
Galway,  or  Sid  Jones,  after  taking  advice 
from  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Gordon  Smith  con- 
cerning the  pursuit  of  archery  as  a  sport  in 
relationship  to  their  own  physical 
condition. 

Fred  Galway,  a  keen  sportsman  before 
spondylitis  confined  him  to  a  wheelchair, 
took  up  archery  in  June  1980:  "I  was  having 
physiotherapy  treatment  three  times  a 
week.  I  don't  need  it  now."  Fred  has  joined 
the  Alsager  Bowmen's  Club  and  pays 
tribute  to  the  Club  Coach,  Jack  Billington, 
"It's  made  all  the  world  of  difference  to  my 
life  and  myself.  I  don't  have  to  sit  at  home 
any  longer.  It's  been  great  for  me.  I  live  for 
archery  now." 


Archery 
Portsmouth  Round  Results 

(5  dozen  arrows  at  20  yards) 


Equipment  Check 

After  lunch  on  Friday  it  was  back  up  to  the 
Annexe  for  a  final  checking  of  equipment. 
Laurie  Austin,  who  now  has  his  first 
coaching  qualification  and  is  well  on  the 
way  to  a  second,  and  Phil  Duffee,  now 
working  for  his  first  coaching  qualification, 
put  in  a  very  useful  afternoon's  work, 
tuning  bows,  checking  faults  on  equip- 
ment, advising  and  encouraging  St. 
Dunstan's  archers,  a  very  useful  session, 
which  we  may  well  introduce  at  the  start  of 
our  next  archery  week  at  the  beginning  of 
February. 

The  social  evening  and  festivities,  which 
followed  the  prize  giving,  just  had  to  be 
great  after  such  a  marvellous  week  and 
brought  to  the  end  an  extremely  successful 
archery  week.  The  founder  members  of  St. 


Seniors  TB 
Norman  Perry 
Charlie  McConaghy 

Hits 

58 
38 

Pts. 

346 
173 

Golds 

2 

1 

Seniors  PS 
Phil  Duffee 
Bob  Forshaw 

60 
58 

471 
382 

5 
3 

Novices  TB 
Stan  Sosabowski 
Tom  Page 

28 

18 

124 

90 

0 
0 

Novices  P/S 
Ted  Paris 
Jim  Hines 

17 
15 

71 
56 

1 
0 

Wheelchair 
Tony  Dodd 

23 

93 

0 

Special  Class 
Fred  Galway 

74 

326 

6 
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UNDERSTANDING  WORLD    OIL    (2) 

by  Stewart  Harris 


Continued  from  December  Review 

The  Oil  Industry  sustains  us  all,  one  way  or 
another.  It  touches  each  one  of  us  on  the 
shoulder  by  fuelling  our  cars  and  general 
transportation,  our  factories  and  offices 
and  places  of  entertainment.  Its  by- 
products provide  detergents,  plastics, 
chemicals,  animal  foods  and  fertilisers— 
and  even  synthetic  proteins  for  our  own 
consumption.  One  might  say  that  its  life- 
support  activities  are  infinite  in  number. 
Working  as  I  do  within  the  business,  I  need 
no  reminders  of  the  omnipresence  of  oil  in 
my  life.  It  did,  however,  come  most  interest- 
ingly closer  to  me  just  recently  when  I 
learned  that  the  French  had  stationed  a 
frigate  named  "SUFFREN"  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  as  a  protective 
move  for  French  shipping  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  zone.  Admiral  Suffren  de  St.  Tropez 
fought  several  skirmishes  at  sea  against 
our  own  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
during  the  Seven  Years  War  leading  up  to 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  of  the  late  1700's; 
Admiral  Hughes  lived  in  my  house  from 
1785-1787. 

Seven  Sisters 

The  touch  of  world  oil  on  each  one  of  us 
takes  the  obvious  form  of  the  international 
oil  companies.  Few  of  us  can  fail  to  have 
heard  of  such  major  companies  as  Shell, 
British  Petroleum  (BP),  Esso,  Gulf,  Chev- 
ron, Mobil  and  Texaco.  They  are  by  far  the 
largest  and  have  become  known  as  "The 
Seven  Sisters".  All  are  American  save  for 
Shell  which  is  jointly  British  and  Dutch  and 
BP  which  is,  of  course,  our  very  own,  half 
State-owned  company. 

The  levels  of  size  of  international  and 
national  oil  companies  are  numerous.  The 
mini-majors,  as  they  are  called,  number 
Total  (part  French  state-owned),  Elf  (wholly 
French  state-owned),  Petrofina  (the  Belgian 
flagship  company),  Continental  Oil  (Ameri- 
can), Occidental  Oil  (American  and  headed 
by  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  the  great  art 
collector),  Amoco  (the  American  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana)  and  ENI  of  Italy  (more 
popularly  known  as  AGIP  on  European 
service  stations). 


My  list  of  mini-majors  is  not  complete 
from  the  world-wide  point  of  view  but  it 
does  contain  the  names  of  those  most 
active  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Additionally 
there  is  a  multitude  of  smaller  marketing 
firms,  some  international  and  some 
national  only,  which  include  such  names  as 
Burmah,  Ultramar,  ICI,  Murco,  Tenneco, 
Getty,  Sun,  Avia  (a  co-operative  of  small 
independent,  family-owned  companies  in 
Western  Europe)  and  a  whole  host  of 
others  which  combine  exploration,  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  or  which  operate 
successfully  and  exclusively  in  any  one  of 
those  three  activities. 

Of  course,  one  could  go  on  and  on  with 
the  lists  of  names  and  the  spheres  of  opera- 
tion of  each  section  of  the  list  but  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  useful  to  say  which  brand 
names  in  the  United  Kingdom  apply  to 
which  operating  companies  and  to  state  in 
very  easily  digested  terms  what  the 
position  of  the  UK  is  with  regard  to  crude  oil 
production,  refining  and  shipping.  So  let 
me  deal  with  the  popular  brand  names  here 
in  our  own  home  market  first  of  all. 

Brand  Names 

Esso,  Shell  and  BP  head  the  lists  of 
marketing  companies  in  this  country  and 
have  5300,  4400  and  5140  service  stations 
respectively.  Included  in  the  BP  figure  of 
5140  are  approximately  2100  National 
Benzole  stations,  a  brand  which  is  owned 
by  BP.  Moving  down  the  list,  Burmah  has 
840  stations  and  Jet  832;  Jet  is  the  brand 
owned  by  the  Continental  Oil  Co.,  a  very 
large  US  company  with  worldwide 
interests.  Further  down  the  list,  Ultramar  (a 
British  company  born  in  Scotland)  has  430 
stations,  Pace  (a  privately  owned  distri- 
bution company)  has  287  and  our  co- 
operative of  independent  companies,  Avia 
has  215.  There  are  about  50  brands  which 
are  being  sold  at  the  petrol  pump  in  our 
islands,  most  well-known,  some  obviously 
not.  Of  the  lesser  known  ones  Thames  is 
sold  in  Scotland  and  Southern  England, 
Anglo  is  sold  in  the  West  Country  and  East 
Anglia,    Thrust    and    Sheaf    in    Northern 
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England  and  UK  in  the  Midlands  and  South 
Wales.  There  are  others  such  as  Rix,  Sadler, 
Little  David,  Cawood,  Phoenix  and  Arrow 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Nafta  which  is 
owned  by  the  Russian  Trade  Commission 
in  London.  They  all  have  interesting  back- 
grounds and  many  have  succeeded  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  particular  entrepreneurial 
skill. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  our  country's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  oil  league.  How  do  we 
stand  in  the  different  departments  of  oil 
reserves,  production  rates  of  crude, 
refining  and  shipping? 

In  proven  world  oil  reserves  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  have  56%  with  around  50 
billion  tonnes;  Western  Europe,  of  which 
the  UK  has  the  greatest  share,  has  3.25 
billion  tonnes  which  amounts  to  3.6%. 
Quite  a  difference  but  a  very  valuable 
position  for  our  country  none  the  less.  In 
crude  production  the  UK  will  notch  up 
about  90  million  tonnes  of  crude  this  year; 
Middle  Eastern  countries  will  despatch 
worldwide  about  1100  million  tonnes.  The 
picture  changes,  however,  in  the  field  of 
refining  for  Western  Europe's  refining 
capacity  stands  at  1004  million  tonnes 
whilst  the  Middle  East  has  177  million 
tonnes  of  capacity.  The  UK  refinery  capa- 
bility totals  131  million  tonnes.  All  these 
figures     are     staggering     and     tend     to 


anaesthetise  the  brain  but  a  simple  one  to 
remember  is  the  UK  position  so  far  as  its 
tanker  fleet  is  concerned.  We  occupy  third 
position  with  247  ships  and  a  dead  weight 
tonnage  of  25  million  tons.  Liberia  is  in  first 
place  with  726  ships  and  102  million  dead 
weight  tons.  There  are  many  more  interest- 
ing statistics  but  in  such  an  article  as  this 
one  finds  one's  capability  of  absorption  of 
these  giant  facts  has  limitations. 

Finally,  what  about  some  details  about 
the  price  we  all  have  to  pay?  Well,  if  you 
have  to  accept  a  price  at  the  pump  of  £1.39, 
and  the  level  will  be  back  with  us  during 
1981,  63. 5p.  of  that  price  will  be  tax  and 
VAT.  Of  the  balance  of  75. 5p.  approxi- 
mately 7  to  9p.  will  be  profit  for  the  garage 
owner  and  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
company  which  delivers  to  the  garage, 
probably  2  to  3p.  will  be  the  cost  per  gallon 
to  deliver  it  to  the  garage;  so  you  can  see 
that  by  the  time  every  cost  has  been  taken 
into  account  the  actual  value  of  the  gallon 
of  product  is  pretty  low.  And  if  the  amount 
of  tax  and  VAT  makes  you  angry  do  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  only  45.7%  of  the  total  price. 
When  you  bought  the  same  amount  of 
petrol  in  1950  you  paid  3  shillings,  the  tax 
was  1  s.  6d.  and  that  was  50%  of  the  price. 
So  when  you  put  this  short  article  down 
you  can  be  comforted  in  the  thought  that 
you  are  just  winning— or  are  you? 


B.E.M.  FOR  FRED  DUFF 

Another  welcome  name  to  be  found  in  the 
Honours  List  is  that  of  Fred  Duff,  who  has 
been  awarded  the  British  Empire  Medal. 
The  List  describes  him  as  telephonist, 
Metropolitan  Police. 

That  covers  over  50  years  service  to  the 
Police.  First  as  a  member  of  the  force  and 
later  as  telephonist. 

St.  Dunstan's  race  walkers  will  welcome 
this  honour  for  Fred,  who  has  been  a 
sighted  escort  for  war-blinded  walkers  for 
almost  as  long  as  his  service  with  the 
Police. 

One  highlight  in  his  service  to  St. 
Dunstan's  walking  was  in  1955.  When,  as 
anescorttothe  late  Archie  Brown,  Fred  and 
his  partner  both  became  centurions- 
covering  100  miles  of  the  London  to 
Brighton  and  back  course  in  22  hours  12 
minutes  7  seconds  and  the  full  104  miles  in 
23  hours  16  minutes  and  58  seconds. 


OBITUARY 

THE  REVEREND  FRANK  SPURWAY 

The  Reverend  Francis  Edward  Spurway, 
beloved  husband  of  Avis  Spurway,  died 
peacefully  on  30th  December.  A  memorial 
service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  4th  April  at 
3.00  pm  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Holmwood, 
near  Dorking  (A24  road). 


From:  David  Bell,  Edinburgh 

Many  St.  Dunstaners,  especially  Campers, 
must  be  saddened  by  the  death  of  the 
Reverend  Frank  Spurway.  The  loss  of  our 
Padre  removes  another  friend  who  has 
looked  after  our  interests  for  so  long,  not 
only  as  a  guide  and  philosopher,  but  a  well- 
loved  and  respected  figure,  available  at  all 
times  to  listen  and  advise  with  compassion 
and  humour. 
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CHAPEL  COLLECTIONS 

The  donations  taken  from  the  collections 
at  the  Ian  Fraser  House  Chapel  services  are 
as  follows: 

Italian  Relief  Fund  £36.45 

Royal  National 

Lifeboat  Institution  £15.00 

Church  of  England  Children's 

Society  £20.38 

Firemen's  Welfare  Association      £15.00 


TRIP  TO  ISRAEL  9th-23rd  MAY 

There  are  still  places  available  on  this  trip. 
The  price  is  £350  per  head.  Anyone 
interested  should  send  to  Ray  Hazan,  at 
Headquarters,  without  delay,  a  cheque, 
payable  to  St.  Dunstan's  for  £35.  This  is  a 
deposit.  The  detailed  itinerary  is  below: 

Saturday,  9th  May 

Depart  Heathrow  LY316  15.00  arrive  20.35. 
Transfer  Jerusalem  arrive  approx.  22.35. 

Sunday,  10th  May 

Depart  10.00  am  for  tour  of  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron.  Free  evening. 

Monday,  11th  May 

Depart  9.00  am  for  full  day  day  tour  of 
Jerusalem  Old  and  New  Cities.  Free  evening. 

Tuesday,  12th  May 

Depart  8.00  am  for  full  daytourof  Dead  Sea 
and  Masada,  en  route  Jericho.  Free 
evening. 

Wednesday,  13th  May 

Transfer  to  Tel  Aviv. 

Depart  10.00  am.  Free  day  and  evening. 

Thursday,  14th  May 

Depart  7.30  am  for  2  day  tour  of  Golan 
Heights.  On  route  through  Tiberias,  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  Degania.  Lunch  with  Northern 
Command  and  tour  of  area.  Night  spent  in 
Kibbutz  Guest  House. 

Friday,  15th  May 

Depart  7.30  am  for  tour  of  Nazareth  on  route 
back  to  Tel  Aviv  through  Port  of  Akko  and 
Caesarea.  Free  evening. 

Saturday,  16th  May 

Free  day  and  evening. 

Sunday,  17th  May 

Depart  8.00  am  for  Air  Force  Base  and 
Parachute  School.  Lunch  on  base. 
Afternoon  visit  to  Jaffa.  Free  evening. 

Monday,  18th  May 

Depart  10.00  am  for  Beit  Halochem 
(Rehabilitation  Centre  for  Israeli  War 
Disabled)  Tour  of  Centre.  Lunch  and 
leisurely  afternoon  by  pool.  Free  evening. 


Tuesday,  19th  May 

Depart  9.00  am  for  airport.  Flight  depart 
10.30  am  for  Eilat  on  Red  Sea.  Arrive  Eilat 
11.15  am.  Transfer  hotel.  Afternoon  and 
evening  free. 

Wednesday,  20th  May 

Free  day  and  evening. 

Thursday,  21st  May 

Depart  8.30  am  for  tour  of  Naval  Base. 
Rest  of  day  and  evening  free. 

Friday,  22nd  May 

Free  day.  Depart  hotel  5.15  pm  for  flight  to 
Tel  Aviv.  Free  evening. 

Saturday,  23rd  May 

Depart  7.30  am  for  return  journey  to 
London.  Flight  Depart  10.15  am  LY017. 
Arrive  London  Heathrow  terminal  3  at 
14.40. 


AIDS  TO  HELP  MOBILITY 
AT  I.F.H. 

It  has  been  noted  that  quite  a  few  St. 
Dunstaners  find  some  difficulty  and 
frustration  trying  to  get  about  at  IFH 
particularly  those  St.  Dunstaners  who  do 
not  come  very  often  or  who  have  not  been 
down  for  some  time.  In  the  past  twelve 
months  quite  a  few  extra  fire  doors  have 
been  installed  and  can  present  some 
danger  if  you  are  not  aware  of  their 
whereabouts,  particularly  as  they  may  on 
occasion  be  either  open  or  closed.  Most  of 
the  problems  seem  to  be  on  the  Main  Floor 
where  most  of  the  traffic  is  and  a  source  of 
frustration  is  experienced  trying  to 
negotiate  the  rectangular  shape  in  the  Main 
Floor  Hall  outside  the  dining  room. 

By  the  time  you  have  this  read  to  you  or 
listen  to  it  on  the  cassette  copy  of  the  Feb. 
Review  the  following  symbols  will  have 
been  applied  to  the  hand  rails  and  should 
help  to  make  things  a  little  easier  for  those 
who  still  find  difficulty.  The  symbols  will  be 
embossed  and  can  only  be  read  correctly 
providing  you  are  holding  the  rail  with  the 
right  hand  whilst  walking  forward,  i.e.  for 
safety  sake  keep  to  the  right  at  all  times, 
don't  spoil  your  good  looks  by  crashing 
into  someone  else.  The  first  symbol  you 
will  feel  will  be  an  embossed  horizontal  line 
which  is  the  anticipating  signal  telling  you 
that  3  inches  further  on  will  be  a  symbol  of 
information.  There  are  only  four  to  remem- 
ber and  they  are  fairly  simple,  they  are  as 
follows:- 
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A  single*  will  indicate  a  single  door 
facing  you,  which  may  be  either  open  or 
closed. 

A  double  dome  •  •  side  by  side  will 
indicate  a  double  door  facing  you  which 
may  be  open  or  closed. 

A  capital  W  will  indicate  the  Training 
Workshops  with  the  door  opposite  side  of 
the  passage,  put  your  back  to  the  hand  rail 
and  cross  the  passage  to  locate  the  door. 

An  upside  down  capital  L  pointing  to  the 
left  indicates  sharp  left  turn. 

All  the  gaps  on  the  rail  will  be  either  (a)  A 
door  entrance  on  the  right  with  the  door 
either  open  or  closed  (b)  A  stairway  to  the 
right  or  (c)  An  alcove  which  contains  a  fire 
hose  or  a  metal  reel  about  shoulder  high. 

Note:  All  symbols  are  approximately 
four  feet  from  the  actual  door  or  turn. 

The  rectangular  rail  in  the  Main  Floor 
Hall  outside  the  dining  room  will  have  the 
following  embossed  capital  letters  at  the 
following  corners,  again  you  are  reminded 
that  the  rail  must  be  on  your  right  hand 
whilst  walking  forward  to  locate  the  proper 
shape  of  the  letters,  as  follows:- 

The  dining  room  entrance  corner  will 
have  nothing  on  it. 

The  corner  nearest  the  Lounge  will  have 
capital  L. 

The  corner  nearest  the  Stairs  will  have  a 
capital  S. 

The  corner  nearest  the  Dispensary  and 
telephone  kiosks  will  have  a  capital  D. 

Once  again  please  keep  to  the  RIGHT  at 
all  times  to  avoid  the  danger  of  injury  by 
collision. 


CLUB  NEWS 


MIDLAND 

Our  Christmas  dinner  was  held  on 
Saturday,  6th  December  as  usual  at  the 
Austin  Branch  Royal  British  Legion.  We 
assembled  at  5.00  p.m.  and  received  our 
guests,  then  sat  down  for  our  meal  at  5.30 
p.m.  Mr.  George  Queen,  the  President,  said 
the  Grace  and  everyone  tucked  in  to  enjoy  a 


lovely  Christmas  dinner.  Before  coffee  was 
served  Mr.  Bill  Drew,  the  Chairman,  gave 
the  Loyal  Toast. 

Mr.  George  Queen  said  how  nice  it  was  to 
see  us  all  again  and  how  much  the  Branch 
looked  forward  to  our  visit  and  thanked  the 
St.  Dunstaners  for  inviting  him  and  others 
from  the  Executive  Committee  together 
with  their  wives. 

Our  Chairman  gave  the  vote  of  thanks. 

We  were  sorry  that  Miss  Newbold  and 
Bill  and  Hilda  Green  weren't  able  to  be  with 
us  this  year. 

After  the  meal  members  of  the  Club  who 
wanted  to  dance  settled  themselves  in  the 
ballroom  to  enjoy  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment and  others  wandered  out  to  the 
lounge  to  have  a  good  chat.  Everyone 
agreed  as  usual  that  they  had  enjoyed  the 
evening  very  much  and  were  looking 
forward  to  Sunday,  14th  December  for  the 
Christmas  party. 

Ladies  Excelled 

Despite  the  dreadful  weather  everyone 
turned  up  for  the  party  which  was  a  huge 
success.  The  ladies  really  excelled 
themselves  with  the  spread  on  the  tables, 
there  was  everything  from  turkey  to  trifles, 
jellies  and  Christmas  cake.  Usually  there 
are  a  few  sandwiches  and  mince  pies  left  to 
eat  later  when  the  drinks  are  taken  round, 
but  the  tables  were  bare,  which  went  to 
prove  how  much  everyone  enjoyed  the 
food. 

As  soon  as  the  tables  were  cleared  and 
everything  washed  up  and  put  away,  it  was 
time  for  the  children  to  "do  their  little  bit". 
There  were  thirteen  of  them  and  they  sat  on 
the  floor  singing  "Jingle  Bells"  and 
patiently  waited  for  Father  Christmas  to 
arrive.  Each  child  received  a  beautiful 
present  and  dish  of  sweets  and  all  were 
quite  happy  to  play  quietly  while  the  St. 
Dunstaners  took  their  turn. 

Lovely  prizes  were  presented  to  the 
winners  of  the  domino  competitions  and 
those  who  hadn't  won  a  prize  each  had  an 
envelope  with  a  little  something  inside  to 
help  celebrate  Christmas.  After  the  pre- 
sentations, it  was  time  to  have  a  little  "tot". 
The  party  started  to  break  up  at  6.45  p.m. 
with  everyone  saying  how  much  they  had 
enjoyed  themselves. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
8th  February. 

Joan  Cashmore 


V 
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Brighton  Sports  and  Social  Club 

Fishing  Dates  for  1981 

16th  February 
30th  March 
27th  April 
11th  May 
8th  June 
13th  July 
10th  August 
7th  September 
5th  October 
23rd  November 
7th  December 

Any  Club  member  coming  to  Brighton  on 
holiday  who  would  like  to  be  included  in 
any  of  the  above  trips  should  notify  John 
Simpson,  26  Reading  Road,  Brighton, 
telephone  Brighton  602626,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Bowling 

We  ended  1980  with  a  good  game  against 
Field  Place,  Worthing,  and  there  was 
exceptionally  good  bowling  by  our 
members  which  resulted  in  a  very  nice  win 
for  us.  After  the  match  an  excellent  tea  was 
provided  by  our  ladies  which  everyone 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Some  of  our  members  who  have  recently 
been  ill,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing 
them  a  speedy  recovery  to  good  health. 

W.  Da  vies 
Captain 


Entertainment  Section 

Our  annual  Christmas  dance  was  held  on 
Saturday,  13th  December,  in  the  Annexe  at 
Ian  Fraser  House.  1 1 0  St.  Dunstaners,  wives 
and  friends  attended.  Our  guests  of  honour 
were  the  Mayor  of  Brighton,  Councillor 
Leach,  and  the  Mayoress.  In  his  address, 
the  Mayor  welcomed  everyone  to  Brighton 
and  hoped  they  would  take  advantage  of 
the  town's  amenities  and  wished  us  all  a 
happy  stay  in  Brighton. 

The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  presented  the 
trophies  and  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the 
various  competitions  and  we  congratulate 
all  those  successful  winners.  We  would  like 
to  send  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  those 
members  and  friends  who  donated  prizes 
for  the  raffle. 


The  dancing  continued  until  midnight  to 
the  strains  of  our  usual  band,  the  Compact 
Three,  and  once  again  Mr.  Alf  Garstang  was 
our  capable  M.C.,  and  with  the  singing  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne,  another  enjoyable 
evening  came  to  a  close. 

Our  Christmas  party  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  17th  December  and  49 
members  attended.  The  afternoon  started 
with  a  domino  drive  of  10  games,  followed 
by  bingo.  Thank  you  to  all  those  members 
who  gave  prizes  for  the  bingo  session.  We 
then  sat  down  to  a  fine  tea  consisting  of 
sandwiches,  sausage  rolls,  mince  pies, 
trifles  and  a  beautiful  Christmas  cake, 
which  was  adorned  with  various  decora- 
tions which  were  aptly  described  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Padley  (thanks  Pat).  Time  seemed  to 
fly  and  after  a  couple  of  drinks  it  was  time  to 
make  our  way  home. 

Our  next  monthly  dance  will  be  held  in 
the  Annexe  on  Saturday,  14th  February  and 
we  are  hoping  for  your  support.  May  I  wish 
you  all  a  belated  Happy  New  Year. 

hi.  Preedy 


Bridge  Instruction  Weekend 

On  the  13th  December  great  activity  took 
place  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  when  a  party  of 
St.  Dunstaners  arrived  for  their 
instructional  weekend  of  bridge.  Jeff 
Connell  as  usual  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings, ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  Enid, 
and  Mrs.  Nora  Fields.  Instruction  took  the 
form  of  a  questionnaire  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  morning,  and  a  bridge  drive  on 
both  those  afternoons.  The  bridge  drive  on 
Saturday  was  won  by  W.  Lethbridge  and  B. 
Goodladd,  second  was  M.  Tybinsky  and  B. 
Fullard  and  third  J.  Whitcombe  and  Miss  C. 
Sturdy.  Sunday's  results  were  as  follows:- 

H.  Meleson  and  Mrs.  I.  Gover—  First 
M.  Tybinsky  and  B.  Fullard    —  Second 
J.  Whitcombe  and 
Mrs.  S.  Meleson  —  Third 

After  the  prizes  were  presented,  Harry 
Meleson  said  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  all 
those  who  helped  to  make  this  event  so 
successful,  and  so  ended  the  weekend. 

H.  Meleson 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Edgar  William  Bull,  of  Southampton, 
who  was  married  to  Janet  Catt,  on  12th 
December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Freeman,  of  Coventry, 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  their 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to 
Geoffrey  Tull,  on  29th  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Sheehan,  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  their  son,  Colin,  was 
married  to  Barbara  Morgan,  on  30th 
August. 

Silver  Wedding 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Astell,  of  East  Horsley, 
who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding  Anni- 
versary, on  21st  December. 

Pearl  Wedding 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Freeman,  of  Coventry, 
who  celebrated  their  Pearl  Wedding  Anni- 
versary, on  23rd  December. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bagwell,  of  Salisbury, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Timothy  James, 
on  17th  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Higgs,  of  Bracknell, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Emma 
Jane,  on  25th  November,  to  their  son, 
Edwin,  and  his  wife,  Anne. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell,  widow  of  the  late 
Albert  Mitchell,  of  Guildford,  on  the  birth  of 
a  grandson,  Gareth  Charles,  on  8th 
January,  to  her  son,  Nicholas,  and  his  wife, 
Ursula. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mugan,  onthe  birth 
of  a  grandson,  Peter  James,  on  19th  July,  to 
their  son  Peter,  and  his  wife,  Susan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Pi  Ion,  of  Bode  n  ham, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Rawson 
Gregory,  to  their  son,  Robert  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  of  Chessington, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Simon 
Christopher,  on  28th  November,  to  their 
daughter,  Margaret,  and  her  husband. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 

Bill  Griffiths  of  Blackpool,  on  being 
appointed  President,  Blackpool  South 
Shore  Branch,  Royal  British  Legion,  and 
Vice  President,  West  Lancashire  Branch. 

Julia  Parkinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tony  Parkinson,  of  Blackpool,  who  has 
passed  her  Primary  Tap  Dancing  examina- 
tion, and  has  been  awarded  a  diploma  from 
the  Imperial  Society  of  Teachers  of 
Dancing. 

Tiny  Pointon,  of  Bexhill-on-Sea,  on  two 
masonic  honours.  He  has  been  appointed 
acting  Inspector  of  Works,  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge,  of  Mark  Master 
Masonry  of  Sussex,  and  he  has  also  been 
made  Royal  Ark  Mariner,  Provincial  Grand 
Rank. 

Patrick  Sheehan,  of  Wanstead,  who  was 
presented  with  an  award  for  personal 
achievement  by  Redbridge  Council  for  his 
work  for  the  local  blind  clubs.  The  award 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Mayor  at  a 
special  Christmas  tea  party. 

Peter  Watson,  of  Peacehaven,  who  has 
obtained  his  yellow  belt  in  judo.  May  this  be 
the  first  of  very  many  more. 

Harry  Wheeler,  of  Merton  Park,  who  has 
been  honoured  by  the  Royal  British  Legion 
for  52  years'  membership  of  the  Legion.  He 
became  Chairman  of  the  Wimbledon 
branch  in  1964  and  President  in  1967.  He 
has  been  presented  with  Royal  Legion 
illuminated  addresses  for  "devoted  and 
exemplary  service."  Mr.  Wheeler  and  his 
wife,  Ethel,  have  recently  celebrated  their 
62nd  wedding  anniversary. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  James  Greenwood,  of  Worthing, 
whose  wife,  Clara  Martha,  died  on  6th 
December.  She  was  88  years  old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S/ade,  of  Kings 
Lynn,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Slade's  mother, 
Mrs.  Vincent,  on  20th  September. 

Mr.  Randall  Williams,  of  Leytonstone, 
whose  grandfather  died  on  21  st  December. 
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In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
St.  Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows, 
families  and  friends. 

Henry  Arthur  Dakin,  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Henry  Dakin,  formerly  of  Blackpool  and 
resident  at  Pearson  House  for  the  past  four 
months,  died  on  22nd  December.  He  was  82 
years  old  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  over 
60  years. 

Mr.  Dakin  was  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery  Regiment  throughout  the  First  World 
War  and  was  totally  blinded  whilst  on  active 
service  at  Duay  in  September,  1918. 

On  admission  to  St.  Dunstan's  later  that  year, 
Mr.  Dakin  was  trained  in  mat  making,  boot 
repairing,  typing  and  Braille.  He  was  a  keen  and 
industrious  worker  and  had  his  own  businesses 
in  Peckham  and  Loughborough,  which  he  ran 
very  efficiently.  In  1930,  Mr.  Dakin  decided  to 
return  to  London  where  his  business  expanded 
until  eventually  he  had  three  shops,  but  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  he 
disposed  of  the  business  and  returned  to 
Blackpool  with  his  family.  Mr.  Dakin  then 
undertook  a  period  of  retraining  and  worked  in 
industry  from  1942,  until  he  retired,  on  health 
grounds,  in  1961. 

Unfortunately  Mrs.  Dakin  died  in  1961  and 
from  that  time  Mr.  Dakin  spent  frequent  holidays 
at  Ovingdean.  During  this  time  Mr.  Dakin  was 
devotedly  cared  for  by  his  daughter,  Lily,  and 
kept  in  close  touch  with  his  other  children.  In 
August,  1980  Mr.  Dakin  suffered  a  stroke  and 
after  a  short  stay  in  a  nursing  home  was  admitted 
to  Pearson  House. 

He  leaves  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Arunah  Dunlop, 
O.B.E.,  G.M.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles  of  Canada. 

Colonel  Edward  Dunlop,  of  Toronto,  died  on 
6th  January.  He  was  61  years  old. 

He  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1943  after  serving 
in  North  Africa  and  then  being  blinded  and  other- 
wise seriously  wounded  when  trying  to  dispose 
of  a  grenade  dropped  by  a  soldier  in  training  in 
Scotland.  He  returned  to  Canada  and  in  1 946  was 
awarded  the  O.B.E.  and  George  Medal.  He  led  a 
very  busy  and  successful  life,  being  prominent  in 
Canadian  politics,  newspaper  publishing,  broad- 
casting, and  especially  work  for  the  disabled. 
Recently,  he  received  the  Order  of  Canada  for 
services  to  the  country.  He  had  been  very 
seriously  ill  at  home  for  some  time  before  his 
death. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Dorrie,  married  son  and 
daughter. 


John  Green,  Merchant  Navy,  Royal  Artillery. 

John  Green,  of  Clacton-on-Sea,  died  on  9th 
December  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  77  years 
old. 

Mr.  Green  served  in  both  World  Wars,  in  the 
Merchant  Navy  in  the  First  War  and  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  from  1942,  until  1946.  He  became  a  St. 
Dunstaner  in  1 978,  sometime  after  he  had  retired 
as  a  builders'  foreman.  A  proud  and  memorable 
occasion  for  Mr.  Green  came  when  he  attended 
one  of  the  Garden  Parties  given  by  the  "Not 
Forgotten"  Association  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
last  year,  and  was  introduced  to  H.R.H.  Prince 
Charles. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Emily,  a  son,  John,  and  a 
daughter,  Pearl. 

Thomas  Edgar  Jones,  Royal  Artillery. 

Thomas  Jones,  of  Wellington,  Shropshire, 
died,  in  hospital,  on  10th  December.  He  had  been 
ill  for  sometime  and  was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Jones  lost  his  sight  through  a  mine 
explosion,  in  Italy,  while  serving  as  a  Gunner  in 
the  Royal  Artillery,  which  he  did  from  October, 
1940  until  March,  1944.  He  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
the  same  year  and  undertook  a  period  of 
industrial  training  and  worked  in  industry  for  1 1 
years.  In  1956  he  began  a  successful  career  in 
shopkeeping,  which  became  his  occupation  for 
eight  years,  and  then,  in  1964,  he  returned  to 
industrial  work  at  the  Central  Ordnance  Depot,  in 
Donnington,  until  he  retired  in  1975. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Doris,  and  twin  sons,  David 
and  Michael. 

Francis  Roche,  Labour  Corps  and  Welch 
Regiment. 

Francis  Roche,  formerly  of  London,  latterly 
resident  at  Pearson  House,  died  on  17th  Decem- 
ber. He  was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  Roche  served  throughout  the  First  World 
War,  firstly  in  the  Labour  Corps  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  Welch  Regiment,  from  which  he 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  Corporal,  in 
November,  1918  following  injuries  received  at 
the  Dardanelles,  when  he  lost  his  right  eye.  Mr. 
Roche  was  awarded  the  1914-15  Star  and  British 
War  and  Victory  medals. 

In  civilian  life,  Mr.  Roche  worked  forthe  G.P.O. 
for  20  years,  except  when  he  served  with  the 
Merchant  Navy  during  the  Korean  War.  During 
this  time  he  was  awarded  his  Certificate  of 
Efficiency  as  a  Lifeboatman.  Subsequently,  he 
worked  for  an  American  shipping  line  but  his 
eyesight  and  health  were  deteriorating  and  he 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1967. 

Mr.  Roche  was  very  independent  and  looked 
after  himself  admirably,  taking  great  pride  in  his 
appearance.  The  radio  was  his  greatest  pleasure 
and  he  enjoyed  occasional  visits  to  the  London 
he  loved,  during  the  time  he  lived  permanently  in 
Brighton.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


The  Viscount  Amory  of  Tiverton,  KG.,  PC,  G.C.M.G.  Vice-President  of  St.  Dunstan's 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  heard  of  Lord  Amory's  death  on  the  20th  January,  1981. 

He  was  seriously  wounded  as  a  Parachute  Colonel  at  Arnhem  and  as  Mr.  Heathcoat  Amory, 
had  a  most  distinguished  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  his  retirement  in  1960,  when 
Lord  Fraser  invited  him  to  join  our  Council.  Speaking  of  him  at  that  time,  Lord  Fraser  said  "If  I 
were  to  write  three  words  to  describe  him  ...  I  would  say  that  he  is  able,  he  is  modest,  and  he 
is  kind.  I  cannot  think  of  any  of  three  words  which  I  should  regard  as  paying  a  greater  tribute 
than  that."  However,  within  a  year  he  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  in 
consequence  resigned  from  the  Council,  but  we  were  honoured  when  he  agreed  to  become  a 
Vice-President. 

At  a  Service  of  Thanksgiving  for  his  life  held  in  Tiverton  on  the  9th  February,  St.  Dunstan's 
was  represented  by  our  President,  Colonel  Sir  Michael  Ansell. 

Lady  Pearson 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  we  have  heard  that  Lady  Pearson  has  died 
very  suddenly  in  the  United  States.  Many  St.  Dunstaners  will  remember  meeting  her  when 
she  accompanied  her  husband,  Sir  Neville,  our  President  for  many  years,  attending  Reunions 
and  making  regular  visits  to  the  Brighton  Homes.  Lady  Pearson  warmly  supported  Sir 
Neville's  devoted  interest  in  St.  Dunstan's  and,  for  example,  she  herself  learned  the  deaf/ 
blind  language. 
On  behalf  of  us  all  at  St.  Dunstan's,  I  send  Sir  Neville  our  deepest  sympathy  at  this  sad  time. 

Open  University  Degree 

Just  what  retirement  means  is  very  much  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  St.  Dunstaners  these 
days.  Peter  Matthews  is  one  who  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  would  do  when  he  left  the 
Estate  Department  at  Headquarters.  He  was  determined  —  and  with  Peter  that  meant  very 
determined  indeed — to  remain  active  and  use  his  brain.  He  enrolled  with  the  Open  University 
and  studied  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  Arts  and  Sociology. 

After  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  in  which  Marjorie  was  much  involved,  he  has  passed  his 
examinations  and  is  now  a  B.A.  —  many  congratulations  from  us  all ! 

Ross  C.  Purse  Doctoral  Fellowship 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  international  blind  affairs  will  recall  that  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  a  Foundation  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  named  after  Colonel  E.A. 
Baker,  the  First  World  War  Canadian  St.  Dunstaner  who  devoted  his  life  to  blind  welfare  and 
became  a  leading  figure  throughout  the  world.  Now  Ross  Purse,  a  Second  World  War 
Canadian  St.  Dunstaner  who  retired  from  the  C.N.I.B.  after  33  years'  service,  including  six  and 
a  half  years  as  Managing  Director,  has  been  similarly  honoured  by  the  establishment  of  the 
RossC.  Purse  Doctoral  Fellowship  for  work  directly  related  to  the  field  of  blindness  other  than 
prevention. 

St.  Dunstaners  of  both  generations  may  well  be  proud  of  the  success  stories  of  their  two 
Canadian  comrades  and  the  far-reaching  recognition  of  their  achievements. 
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TAPE  AND  GARDENING 
WEEK 

Tape  recording  and  garden- 
ing enthusiasts  are  reminded 
to  make  early  application  for 
places  for  these  events  to  be 
held  at  Brighton.  In  order  to 
make  programme  arrange- 
ments it  is  essential  to  know 
how  many  will  be  attending. 

Closing  dates  for  allocation 
of  accommodation  will  there- 
fore be: 

Tape  Recording  20th 
March. 

If  there  is  sufficient  support 
we  shall  be  holding  a  compet- 
ition, 

(a)  wildlife  recording 

(b)  music  recording 

(c)  entertainment. 

Gardening  25th  March 

Ideas  from  those  attending 
for  inclusion  in  the  prog- 
rammes should  be  sent  to 
Miss  Guilbert,  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  those  who  have  already 
done  so,  many  thanks. 

NEWLY  FORMED  ST. 
DUNSTAN'S  CLUBS 

Archery 

Secretary,  P.  Duffee,  Braille 
Instructor,  Ian  Fraser  House. 

St.  Dunstan's  National 
Bowling  Club 

(not  to  be  confused  with 
Brighton  Bowling  Club)  Sec- 
retary J.  Carnochan,  Ian 
Fraser  House 

Any  St.  Dunstaner  wishing 
to  join  these  clubs  should  in 
the  first  instance  contact  the 
respective  secretary. 

ADDITIONAL  DATES  FOR 
DIARY 

October  2nd  -  4th  Archery 

Coaching      Weekend      and 

A.G.M. 

October  30th  -  1st  November 

Chess  Instruction  Weekend. 


TROOPING  THE  COLOUR 

We  may  be  allocated  tickets 
for  the  Trooping  the  Colour 
Ceremony,  on  Saturday,  13th 
June,  in  the  morning  and  for 
the  private  view  of  the  Royal 
Tournament  on  Wednesday, 
15th  July,  in  the  afternoon. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to 
apply  for  tickets  should  con- 
tact Miss  Bridger,  at  Head- 
quarters, by  Monday  27th 
April. 


MASSED  BANDS  DISPLAY 

The  Massed  Bands  of  the 
Royal  Anglian  Regiment  are 
playing  on  Horse  Guards 
Parade  on  11th  June.  This  will 
be  an  evening  performance, 
beginning  at  6.30  p.m.,  last- 
ing about  50  minutes,  and  if 
anyone  is  interested  in  obtain- 
ing tickets  they  should  con- 
tact Miss  Bridger,  at  Head- 
quarters, as  soon  as  possible. 


BRAILLE  PUBLICATIONS 

The  cost  of  Braille  publica- 
tions has  risen  dramatically 
and  it  may  be  that  some  St. 
Dunstaners  are  regularly 
receiving  Braille  magazines, 
periodicals,  Thistle  or  Panda 
books  which  they  are  no 
longer  interested  in.  If  this  is 
so,  please  contact  Men's 
Supplies  Department  so  that 
the  order  may  be  cancelled. 


Additions  to  Cassette 
Library 

SD8  C90  The  History  of 
Medals.  Six,  15  minute  prog- 
rammes recorded  by  kind 
permission  of  BBC  2,  in  which 
General  Hackett  relates  the 
history  of  medals  from 
Roman  times  to  modern  day. 

R31.  C90  Radio  Amateur 
Examination  Questions  for 
December  1980. 
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INVENTIVE  POTTER 


by  Leonie  Lengert 

of  Queensland,  Australia 


Bill  Reid  at  his  wheel. 


"\  still  have  the  first  pot  I  ever  made", 
exclaims  Bill  Reid,  with  pride  in  his  voice. 
He  led  me  gently  through  his  spacious  airy 
studio,  in  Benowa,  which  is  filled  with  a 
bizarre  and  fascinating  collection  of  vases, 
pots,  aboriginal  figures,  a  buckjumper, 
moneybox  owls  and  wild  Australian  goats. 
Bill  senses  my  appreciation;  he  is  blind. 

Bill  Reid  lost  his  sight  in  Burma,  during 
the  Second  World  War  whilst  serving  with 
the  8th  Division,  2nd  IAF  22nd  Brigade  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Queensland  Blinded 
Association.  In  1945,  while  he  was  in 
hospital  recovering  from  his  injuries,  Bill 
said  he  felt  that  he  "needed  to  do 
something  and  by  using  my  hands  and 
getting  some  results  I  wasn't  lost."  He  is 
now  the  world's  only  professional  blind 
potter. 

Before  the  war  Bill  led  an  active  life  in  the 
cattle  business.  So  with  a  view  to  earning  a 
living,  the  Reids  moved  to  Kenmore,  where 
Bill  and  his  youngest  son  set  up  a  chicken 
farm.  Unfortunately,  a  bad  year  crushed  the 
business.  By  this  time  Bill  had  taken  up 
pottery  although  only  as  a  hobby.  However, 
when  the  chicken  farm  failed  Bill  was  left 
with  big  empty  chicken  sheds;  he  soon  put 
them  to  good  use. 


The  sheds  were  ideal  for  his  pottery 
venture.  The  budding  artist  experimented 
for  a  time.  He  worked  long  hours  every  day, 
producing  300  pots  per  day  and  for  18 
months  did  not  fire  a  single  pot,  but 
recycled  the  clay  using  it  again  for  the  day's 
production. Bill  admits  that  this  was  a 
valuable  time  in  which  he  established  and 
developed  his  own  special  kind  of  art.  "It 
was  a  breakaway  from  standard  pottery"  he 
claims.  His  newly  found  occupation 
represented  a  new  hope  and  a  constructive 
means  of  self  expression.  He  was  active 
again. 

Bill's  struggling  and  informative  years 
were  to  benefit  potters  all  round  the  world. 
Bill  designed  the  first  sit  down  wheel,  the 
'Dilly  Wheel',  named  after  his  wife.  The  Dilly 
Wheel  was  not  his  only  invention.  About 
five  years  ago  he  devised  a  centring  arm  for 
the  potter's  wheel,  "the  first  to  be  invented 
in  6,000  years",  he  claims  "and  this 
improvement  makes  pottery  simple".  His 
idea  was  so  good  that  an  Australian 
television  programme,  The  Inventors', 
asked  Bill  to  feature  the  device  on  the  show. 
Bill  has  also  designed  a  special  type  of  kiln. 
His  kiln  provides  accurate  firing,  which  is 
dependant  on  the  circulation  of  the  heat 


Bill  Reid's  centring  arm. 

and  important  in  producing  beautiful 
glazes.  In  early  times  Australian  kilns  were 
replicas  of  the  English  and  German  variety, 
built  of  brick  and  wood.  Bill's  fibre  kiln, 
which  he  calls  'space  age',  is  a  milestone  in 
the  design  of  kilns.  The  fibre  kiln  has  no 
weight  and  holds  heat  together 
tremendously,  resulting  in  pottery  with  the 
most  exquisite  glazes.  Although  the  fibre 
was  developed  in  America  and  used  in 
spaceships,  Bill  created  the  design  which  is 
unique  to  Australia  and  only  available 
there. 

As  well  as  inventing  Bill  has  been 
teaching  pottery  for  25  years.  He  says,  "I've 
always  tried  to  insist  upon  my  students  to 
be  different  from  Jack  Jones  and  then 
they'll  get  somewhere."  Bill  is  certainly 
living  proof  of  that  philosophy  and  if  his 
pupils  take  heed  they  can  expect  some  of 
their  master's  success,  for  Bill  believes 
"Creativeness  is  in  us  all  —  every  one  of  us 
is  an  artist." 

Bill  has  established  the  art  of  original 
pottery.  In  his  work  he  captures  the 
harshness  and  beauty  of  the  Australian 
outback;  pots  with  the  bark  of  the  Banksia 
tree  and  tall  vases  with  smooth  green 
glazes  which  reflect  the  colours  of  Ayer's 
Rock  at  sunset,  echo  his  love  of  the  country. 
Bill  was  born  and  bred  in  the  country  and 
revels  in  memories  of  its  ruggedness  and 
simplicity  which  he  feels  is  characteristic  of 


Australia  and  which  he  reveals  in  his  art. 

I  admire  a  pot  with  the  bark  of  the  Banksia 
tree,  and  he  encourages  you  to  "Feel  the 
cracks  within  the  cracks"  and  remarks, 
"That  is  what  it  is  really  like."  He  is  equally 
fascinated  with  the  special  colour  and  glaze 
effects  produced  by  using  various  cigar, 
cigarette,  tobacco,  pine  cone  and  seaweed 
ashes  in  the  firing  stage.  He  even  uses  burnt 
garbage  and  throws  salt  into  the  kiln  to 
produce  unusual  effects  in  his  creations.  He 
also  utilizes  natural  resources  —  iron  and 
dolomite,  from  the  earth,  rutile  and  sand, 
which  is  so  abundant  on  the  Queensland 
Gold  Cost. 

Bill  is  still  experimenting,  especially  with 
glaze,  which  he  says,  "Is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  pottery."  Bill  is  critical  of  fellow 
potters  who  are  "Eager  to  read  about 
glazes,  but  are  not  prepared  to  experiment 
with  them."  It  is  this  attitude  and  approach 
which  sets  Bill  apart  from  our  forefathers 
and  the  modern  potters  who  continue  the 
past  tradition.  Bill's  success  continues  with 
another  showing  of  his  work  in  a  private 
gallery  and  has  furthered  the  history  of 
Australian  pottery  and  made  a  contribution 
to  the  development  of  pottery  throughout 
the  world,  indeed  orders  have  been  placed 
with  overseas  collectors  who  want 
something  "different".  Demand  for  Bill's 
pottery  is  such  that  "every  pot  I  throw  is 
sold  before  it's  off  the  wheel." 


RNBI's  Catalogue  Changes 

THE  FREE  LIST 

From  1  January  RNIB  is  adding  several 
items  to  the  list  of  goods  it  supplies  free  of 
charge  to  registered  blind  people: 

Talking  Disc  (catalogue  no.  9493) 

This  is  a  plastic  device  embossed  with 
Braille  and  Moon  characters  with  ordinary 
letters  printed  in  black,  which  enables 
sighted  as  well  as  blind  people  who  do  not 
know  the  deaf-blind  manual  alphabetto  talk 
to  deaf-blind  people. 

Self -Adhesive  Labels  (catalogue  no.  9412-4) 

These  come  in  three  sizes  and  can  be 
embossed  with  braille  and  used  for 
labelling  a  wide  variety  of  articles. 

Medicine  Dispenser  (catalogue  no.  9284) 

This  measures  out  5  millilitre  doses  of 
medicine  accurately,  quickly  and  without 
spilling. 

Cheque  Book  Signature  Guides 

Customers  of  the  Big  Four  UK  banks  can  get 
cheque  book  signature  guides  from  their 
bank  managers.  RNIB  will  prepare,  free  of 
charge,  a  guide  for  users  of  other  UK  banks; 
customers  should  send  a  signed  cancelled 
cheque  with  their  order. 

Other  items  on  the  free  list  include  wrappers 
for  sending  Braille  letters  by  post,  needle- 
threaders  and  top-threading  needles, 
signature  guides  for  pension  and  allowance 
books  and  cards  printed  with  "taxi"  or  "your 
help  welcomed". 


DERBY  SWEEPSTAKE  1981 

Once  again  we  invite  St.  Dunstaners  and  St. 
Dunstan's  trainees  only  to  apply  for  tickets 
in  the  Review  Derby  Sweepstake.  Please 
remember  that  every  application  for  tickets 
made  in  the  British  Isles  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope. 

The  tickets  are  20p  each  and  applications 
for  them  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  and  will  be  received  up  to  the  first 
post  on  Friday,  15th  May.  Each  application 


must  state  the  name  and  full  address  of  the 
sender  and  the  number  of  tickets  required, 
and  with  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
must  be  sent  to:  The  Editor,  D.S.S.  Dept.,  St. 
Dunstan's  Review,  P.O.  Box  58,  191  Old 
Marylebone  Road,  London  NW1   5QN. 

Cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  crossed. 
Loose  money  should  not  be  sent  unless  it  is 
registered. 

Tickets  will  be  issued  consecutively  and 
are  limited  to  twenty  five. 

The  total  money  subscribed,  less  the  cost 
of  printing  and  expenses,  will  be  distributed 
as  follows: 

50  per  cent  to  the  holder  of  the  ticket 
drawing  the  winning  horse. 

20  per  cent  to  the  holder  of  the  ticket 
drawing  the  second  horse. 

10  per  cent  to  the  holder  of  the  ticket 
drawing  the  third  horse. 

20  per  cent  to  be  divided  equally 
among  those  drawing  a  horse  which 
actually  starts  in  the  race. 

No  prize  won  in  the  Sweepstake  will  be 
paid  to  any  person  other  than  the  person  to 
whom  the  winning  ticket  was  sold. 

The  draw  will  take  place  in  London  on  the 
26th  May,  the  Race  being  on  3rd  June. 


RETIREMENT 

Miss  A.  M.  Jeffereys,  known  to  all  St. 
Dunstaners  and  her  colleagues  affection- 
ately as  "Jeff",  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
March. 

Jeff  joined  St.  Dunstan's  at  Melplash 
Court,  in  July  1943  as  a  cook.  Three  years 
later  she  returned  with  the  St.  Dunstaners' 
to  West  House,  when  it  was  reopened  after 
the  War.  Apart  from  the  two  short  periods 
at  Northgate  House,  first  with  the  St. 
Dunstaners'  children,  from  1949-1950,  and 
again  in  1970-1972,  whilst  Pearson  House 
was  being  modernised,  Jeff  has  been  here 
ever  since.  She  became  Housekeeper  when 
the  Meal  Service  took  over  the  catering,  in 
1967. 

We  shall  miss  her  lovely  dry  sense  of 
humour  and  her  anecdotes  and  stories, 
which  were  put  on  tape  for  our  Christmas 
and  other  concerts. 

We  thank  her  for  over  37  years  of  devoted 
service  and  wish  her  a  long  and  happy 
retirement. 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  1940 
Lady  Jane  Grey 

By  Hester  Chapman 
Read  by  John  Richmond 
Reading  Time  6V*  hours 
The    Lady   Jane   Grey,   daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Suffolk  and  great-niece  of  Henry 
VIII,  was  born  in  1537.  As  a  Tudor  she 
received  first-class  education  from  the  best 
tutors  in  Europe.  By  adolescence  she  was 
an  accomplished  linguist,  classical  scholar 
—  and  a  dedicated  and  devout  Protestant. 

With  the  death  in  1548,  of  the  kindly 
Queen  Dowager  Catherine  Parr,  Jane  lost 
her  friend  and  protector  and  soon  fell  easy 
and  unwitting  prey  to  a  group  of  scheming 
ambitious  men,  led  by  the  scoundrelly 
Northumberland,  "the  most  evil  man  in 
16th  century  politics". 

Having  disposed  of  Somerset,  Edward 
Vl's  Protector,  Northumberland  became 
virtual  Dictator  of  England.  He  persuaded 
the  young  King  to  set  aside  Henry's  Will  of 
Succession  naming  Mary  and  Elizabeth  as 
rightful  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  appoint 
Jane  to  succeed  him. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  King,  Jane,  married 
to  Northumberland's  son,  Guildford 
Dudley,  was  crowned  Queen  of  a  bitterly 
divided  England.  Northumberland  could 
now  see  his  years  of  plotting  and  betrayal 
bearing  fruit,  the  establishment  of  a  Dudley 
dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England. 

But  the  dream  and  the  reign  were  short- 
lived. The  defeat  of  Northumberland  by 
Mary's  forces  sealed  Jane's  fate  (and  that  of 
her  17  year-old  husband). 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  were  made,  stubborn,  self- 
examining,  fanatically  dedicated  to  the 
New  Faith,  utterly  incapable  of 
compromise.  Had  she  been  endowed,  even 
in  part,  with  the  Tudor  genius  for 
compromise,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  she  would  have  died  on  the 
block . . . 

A  splendidly  readable  biography  of  the 
tragic  young  girl  whose  very  innocence, 
perhaps,  contributed  almost  as  much  as  did 
her  religious  intransigence,  to  her  cruel  and 
ignominious  end. 


Cat.  No.  1978 
Tender  is  the  Night 

By  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  12  hours 
Dick  Diver  is  a  brilliant  young  American 
psychiatrist  working  in  Europe.  During  a 
visit  to  a  friend's  clinic  he  meets  and  falls  in 
love    with,    Nicole    Warren,    a    beautiful 
twenty-year-old       heiress,       undergoing 
treatment  there.   Under  Dick's  care  she 
recovers  and  the  couple  marry. 

Nicole's  money  buys  Dick  a  partnership 
in  a  Swiss  clinic,  where  he  works  on  his 
researches  and  the  preparation  of  a  book  on 
his  findings.  Eventually  he  becomes 
disenchanted.  He  feels  restless  and 
unfulfilled.  The  partnership  is  disolved  and 
the  Divers  move  to  a  villa  in  the  South  of 
France. 

Here,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  live  life  to 
the  full.  They  are  wealthy,  they  have  a 
lovely  home  and  two  children.  They  are 
surrounded  with  smart  rich  friends.  Life  is 
idyllic. 

But  Dick  begins  to  lose  his  identity  and 
the  will  to  work.  He  will  never  finish  the 
book.  He  grows  quarrelsome  and 
discontented.  He  is  increasingly  dependent 
on  alcohol. 

Inevitably  the  marriage  breaks  down. 
Dick  leaves  for  the  USA  and  the  steady 
decline  into  mediocrity  and  obscurity  . . . 

Written  in  his  elegent  and  stylish  prose, 
this  is  Scott  Fitzgerald's  classic  story  of  the 
flawed  human  relationships  and  spurious 
values  of  the  1920's,  the  sad  feverish  age  of 
which  he  himself  became  a  tragic  victim. 


Cat.  No.  2876 

A  Remarkable  Case  of  Burglary 

By  H. R.F.Keating 

Read  by  Andrew  Timothy 

Reading  Time  6%  hours 

A  bright  spring  morning  in  1871  and  Janey, 

the        overworked        persecuted        little 

housemaid,  is  cleaning  the  front  steps  of 

No.  53  Northbourne  Park  Road,  home  of  Sir 

Mortimer  Johnson,  wealthy  businessman. 


READING  TIME  continued 


She  hears  footsteps  in  the  early  morning 
street  and  Val  Leary  enters  the  little  skivvy's 
starved  and  pinchbeck  life. 

The  Irishman  is  ragged  and  unkempt  but 
he  has  a  magic  for  Janey  who  falls  deeply  in 
love  with  him.  To  Val,  she  seems  Heaven- 
sent. The  great  house  must  be  crammed 
with  riches,  there  for  the  taking.  With  the 
unwitting  help  of  this  silly  little  drudge,  he 
could  be  on  easy  street  for  life.  But  the  job  is 
too  big  for  one,  he  will  need  expert 
assistance. 

He  calls  on  the  villainous  Noll  Scroggs  at 
his  gin-shop  in  Soho.  Scroggs  is  the 
"putter-up",  the  general  who  plans  the 
coup  down  to  the  last  detail,  selects  the 
team,  makes  all  decisions — and  sits  back  in 
safety  and  takes  his  cut. 

During  the  ensuing  weeks  Scrogg's  plans 
gradually  take  shape,  built  up  from  scraps 
of  information,  painstakingly  gathered, 
faithfully  remembered.  At  last  the  "putter- 
up"  is  satisfied  and  gives  the  go-ahead.  His 
well-drilled  team  is  ready,  each  man  knows 
exactly  what  he  has  to  do.  Nothing  can 
possibly  go  wrong.  He  has  thought  of 
everything  . . . 

. .  .Except  the  fierce  blind  jealousy  of  a 
cruelly-wronged  woman. 

A  wonderfully  compelling  book,  full  of 
real  flesh-and-blood  characters,  set  against 
an  authentic  background  of  Victorian 
London. 


Cat.  No.  1849 

Screams  from  a  Penny  Dreadful 

By  Joan  Fleming 
Read  by  Phyllis  Boothroyd 
Reading  Time  10  hours 
Who  could  resist  such  a  title!  The  story  is 
told  in  the  form  of  a  diary  kept  by  Miss 
Severill    Stanroyd   and   concerns   events 
which  took  place  between  May  and  Sep- 
tember 1852. 

She  has  twin  sisters  Vicky  and  Tessa, 
eighteen,  and  they  all  live  with  their 
widowed  father,  a  wealthy  Yorkshire  mill- 
owner.  But  he  has  a  chronic  heart  condition 
and  it  soon  becomes  obvious  that  he  hasn't 
long  for  this  world.  One  day  he  is  found 
hanged  in  one  of  the  out-buildings.  He  has 
taken  his  own  life  ...  or  has  he?  . . . 


Hardly  have  the  sisters  recovered  from 
this  dreadful  shock,  when  there  arrives, 
unheralded,  Cousin  Bertie.  He  is  a  bouncy 
brash  vulgar  Colonial  Boy,  with  an  eye  for 
the  ladies  and  an  abiding  passion  for  the 
bottle.  He  claims  to  be  the  son  of  Mr. 
Stanroyd's  estranged  brother,  newly 
arrived  from  Tasmania.  But  is  he  really  the 
genuine  article?  His  arrival  is,  to  say  the 
least,  most  opportune,  for  his  uncle  has 
died  intestate  and  there  could  be  rich 
pickings  for  the  astute  Bertie. 

Mr.  Dobcross,  the  young  manager 
doesn't  like  Cousin  Bertie  one  little  bit,  and 
he  doesn't  think  he's  the  real  thing  either. 
But  Mr.  Dobcross  has  his  own  problems. 
Apart  from  now  running  the  business 
single-handed  he  is  secretly  and  passion- 
ately in  love  with  the  diarist,  and  she  loves 
him  like  anything,  But  he  cannot  declare  his 
love  for  he  comes  from  humble  stock  and 
she  is  now  a  wealthy  mill-owner,  (although 
there  could  just  be  some  doubt  about 
that!)  . . . 

A  good  read.  I  enjoyed  it. 

Cat.  No.  1397 

Letters  of  an  Indian  Judge  to  an  English 

Gentlewoman 

Anon 

Read  by  Garard  Green 
Reading  Time  6  hours 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a  young 
man,  just  down  from  Cambridge  with  a  Law 
degree,  attends  his  first  function  in 
Bombay.  He  is  lonley,  confused  and  intimi- 
dated by  the  smart  gathering.  He  sits  alone 
in  a  corner.  Nobody  speaks  to  him.  He  is  an 
Indian. 

He  is  befriended  by  "The  Colonel's 
Lady",  the  "English  Gentlewoman"  of  the 
title.  From  this  brief  chance  meeting 
springs  an  extraordinary  correspondence 
spanning  more  than  forty  years,  although 
the  two  were  destined  never  to  meet  again. 

He  tells  her  of  his  early  struggles  as  a 
lowly  assistant  and  of  the  pressures  of 
racial  prejudice,  which  he  shrugs  off  with 
humour  and  tolerance  ...  "I  shall  have  to 
try  and  live  down  my  dark  face  . . ."  He 
shares  with  the  "Lady  Sahib"  his  great  joy 
at  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  the 
desolation  at  the  death  of  two  of  them.  He 
rejoices  with  her  at  the  birth  of  her  own  son, 


READING  TIME  continued 


and  years  later  he  sees  his  great  dream 
come  true,  when  the  two  young  men  form  a 
lasting  friendship  at  Cambridge. 

Many  of  the  fifty-three  letters  contain 
some  sound  (and  astonishingly  prophetic) 
observations  about  the  problems  of  the 
world  in  general  and  those  of  India  in 
particular. 

He  is  now  an  old  man  and  a  grandfather, 
an  important  and  highly  respected  member 
of  the  Indian  judiciary.  He  goes  to  London 
to  attend  a  conference  on  India,  and  it  is 
there  he  receives  some  terrible  news  about 
his  younger  son  . .  . 

A  truly  marvellous  book.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Talking  Book  Service  for  my  enjoyment 
of  a  great  book  I  somehow  never  got  round 
to  reading  when  it  was  first  published  in 
1934. 


Cat  No.  1534 

Mr.  Ripley  Under  Ground 

By  Patricia  Highsmith 

Read  by  Anthony  Parker 

Reading  Time  12  hours 

Some  years  before  the  story  opens  the 

artist  Durwatt  disappears  in  Greece.  He  is 

presumed  drowned,  but  no  body  is  ever 

recovered. 

Bernard,  a  close  friend  of  the  artist, 
proves  to  be  an  expert  copier  of  the 
master's  work  and  this  gives  Ripley  and  his 
chums  an  idea.  They  "resurrect"  Durwatt, 
place  him  in  a  remote  (unnamed)  part  of 
Mexico,  from  where  the  recluse  regularly 
sends  paintings  to  be  sold  at  a  London 
gallery— which  happens  to  be  owned  by  the 
group.  The  pictures  of  course  have  never 
been  anywhere  near  South  America.  They 
are  all  Bernard's  forgeries. 

Durwatt-co Meeting  becomes  a  cult,  with 
the  pictures  bringing  ever  higher  prices. 
The  gang  are  making  a  killing. 

Then  an  American  art  collector  arrives  at 
the  gallery,  bringing  with  him  a  "Durwatt" 
about  whose  authenticity  he  has  begun  to 
have  doubts.  Ripley  disguises  himself  as 
the  dead  artist  (in  London  for  a  flying  visit) 
and  allays  the  American's  suspicions.  Then 
he  makes  the  mistake  of  inviting  the  man 
back  to  his  French  house  to  see  his  own 
collection.  All  is  well  until,  quite  suddenly, 
the  American   recognises  Ripley  as  the 


phoney  Durwatt.  Tom  easily  silences  his 
visitor  with  a  bottle  of  good  wine.  He  belts 
him  over  the  head  with  it. 

A  hue  and  cry  is  raised  for  the  missing 
American  and  both  the  London  gallery  and 
Ripley's  house  in  France  become  the  focal 
points  of  unwelcome  attention  by  police. 

But,  once  again  Ripley  literally  "gets 
away  with  murder".  He  has  to,  of  course.  As 
Ms.  Highsmith's  meal-ticket  he  will 
doubtless  be  appearing  in  future  books. 

Puzzle  Corner 

From:  Mr.  A.  Noakes,  of  Gosport. 

Place  five  pennies  on  a  table,  not  a  glass 
table,  so  that  you  can  see  three  heads  and 
three  tails. 

From:  Phillip  Wood,  of  Crewe. 

Can  you  name  the  species  of  animal, 
common  throughout  the  world,  which,  if 
they  were  all  to  be  killed  off  at  midnight, 
would  reappear  almost  immediately? 

ATHLETICS  FIXTURES 

Metro  National  Athletics  Champions  for  the 
visually  handicapped  will  take  place  on  4th 
July,  at  Woodford  Athletics  Track,  Ashton 
Playing  Fields,  Woodford,  Essex.  Entry 
forms  from  Alan  Weatherley,  38  Beverley 
Road,  New  Maiden,  Surrey.  The 
Manchester  Athletics  will  take  place  on  18th 
July  contact  Ron  Goulden,  1  Malvern  Close, 
Prestwich,  Manchester. 

TALKAROUND 

Bert  Ward,  of  Leeds,  knows  something 
about  talking  newspapers.  When  he  retired, 
five  years  ago,  he  set  up  a  talking  magazine 
for  blind  people  in  Leeds.  He  has  recently 
started  another.  What  is  unusual  about 
Talkaround'  is  that  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  It  is  for  visually  handicapped 
children.  The  contents  include  news,  re- 
views, jokes  and  pop  music.  One  interesting 
feature  is  BOSS  -  Brain  Of  Stupendous  Size 
-  which  reveals  amazing  facts  such  as  the 
size  of  the  world's  biggest  banana. 

BRAILLE  LABELS 

As  of  1st  May  medicines  on  sale  at  chemists 
may  have  Braille  and  large  print  instructions 
available.  Do  ask  if  you  think  this  facility 
could  be  of  use  to  you. 


Snow  Queen  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 
part  III 

by  Ray  Hazon 

photographs  by  Captain  R.  Jackson 


The  powerful  spell  which  the  Snow  Queen 
can  wield  has  already  been  alluded  to  in 
parts  I  and  II  of  this  saga  (1979  and  1980). 
Her  subjects  are  made  to  dive  headlong  into 
snow  drifts,  get  caught  on  top  of  Christmas 
trees,  aeroplanes  develop  mysterious 
electrical  faults  and  luggage  goes  missing. 
What  lay  in  store  for  our  intrepid  skiers  this 
time?  Over  the  past  eight  years  not  a  single 
bone  has  been  broken,  though  one 
participant  did  drop  a  heavy  couch  on  his 
hand,  breaking  a  finger  the  day  before 
departure. 

Our  two  previous  trips  to  southern 
Germany  had  been  so  successful,  surely  we 
could  do  no  better?  The  snow  lay  thick, 


there  were  no  airport  strikes;  the  omens 
were  improving.  The  clincher  occurred 
when  the  following  card  was  received, 
accompanied  by  a  crisp  new  German 
banknote.  (Poofnick  is  a  colloquial  home- 
made word  for  pfennig,  a  unit  of  German 
currency). 


Putenzee  de  poofnicks  in  de  kitty, 

We'll  not  be  there  —  that's  a  pity, 

Mitt  der  gelt  der  is  knockein  — 

Not  knockein  glass,  but  knockein  wein. 

Dasist  nich  wealth, 

But  just  enough  to  drink  our  health. 

SKIHEILM! 


> 


Instruction  on  the  slopes. 

Surely  all  was  going  to  go  well? 

Indeed,  the  week  turned  into  our  most 
successful  skiing  venture  so  far.  Returning 
to  the  same  resort  was  like  putting  on  old, 
comfortably  familiar  clothes  after  wearing  a 
stiff  and  formal  suit  all  day.  At  the  station  to 
meet  us,  the  familiar  face  of  Lt.  Peter  Ralph, 
1st  Battalion,  The  Royal  Anglian  Regiment. 
At  the  Hotel  Magnus,  the  owner,  Herr  Lipp, 
was  more  than  pleased  to  see  us  again. 
Remembering  the  layout  from  last  year, 
several  of  our  party  made  their  way  straight 
to  their  rooms  only  to  be  caught  out  by  the 
various  improvements  completed  since  our 
last  visit.  Thus,  some  eight  hours  after 
leaving  Broadhurst  Gardens,  our  five  St. 
Dunstaners  were  already  thinking  about 
their  first  wienersnitzel  and  chips,  at  the 
Weinstublerlnn. 

Daybreak  revealed  a  scene  a  world  away 
from  1980.  Then,  the  sun  had  shone,  the 
roads  were  dry  and  the  village  full  of  colour. 
Now  everything  was  covered  with  its 
uniform  mantle  of  white.  Long  icicles 
reached  down  from  the  rooftops  and  the 
early  call  of  the  church  bells  were  deeply 


resonant  as  their  tolling  echoed  off  the 
snow. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  on  the  first  day 
the  party  was  complete  for  breakfast,  a 
good  ten  minutes  early.  As  the  week 
progressed,  so  the  breakfast  hour  became 
more  elastic!  That  first  Sunday  morning 
saw  the  party  hammering  on  the  door  of  the 
ski  hire  shop  in  eager  anticipation. 
However,  our  eagerness  had  to  be  curbed 
for  an  hour;  the  shop  did  not  open  until 
10.00  a.m.  Did  they  really  expect  to  lie  in  on 
a  Sunday  morning  with  all  that  snow  lying 
about  so  expectantly? 

Again,  it  was  with  familiarity  that  we 
wound  down  the  spiral  staircase  to  clip  on 
those  familiarly  heavy  boots,  to  be 
measured  for  those  fibreglass  planks  which 
transport  you  to  fields  anew.  In  no  time  at 
all  we  were  off  to  Austria  to  meet  our  guides 
and  instructors. 

Austria  was  all  of  ten  minutes  away  by 
car.  Although  geographically  the  Jungholtz 
belongs  to  Austria,  it  is  only  accessible  via 
Germany  and  is  administered  by  the 
Germans;  thus,  there  is  no  border  to  cross. 
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No,  not  the  abominable  snowman,  _  just  Gerry 
Jones  clad  against  the  elements. 

The  well  known  warming  glow  of  the 
gluhwein,  hot  mulled  wine,  seeped  out 
from  the  hotel  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopes. 
Above  us  the  remembered  clank  of  the  ski 
lifts  toiled.  The  air  rang  with  the  cries  and 
shouts  of  the  skiers,  most  of  them 
presumably  up  from  Munich  for  the 
weekend.  We  were  soon  to  join  them,  but 
there  was  a  more  important  union  to  be 
formed;  the  tying  up  with  our  guides. 

The  1st  Battalion,  The  Royal  Anglian 
Regiment  have  been  based  in  Celle  for 
nearly  three  years.  They  normally  tear 
around  the  countryside  in  armoured 
personnel  carriers,  but  defence  cuts  have 
curbed  these  activities.  Mind  you,  the  way 
some  of  us  ski  the  words,  armoured 
personnel',  and  'tearing  around  the 
countryside',  are  particularly  apt.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  week  we  had  the  instructors 
to  ourselves.  In  the  second  half,  we  were 
pleased  and  privileged  to  share  them  with 
the  Band.  At  this  point,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  give 
every  blind  skier  a  guide  to  himself  is 
essential.  It  is  always  this  factor  which 
governs  the  size  of  the  party. 

Once  again  it  was  magic  to  see  how 


quickly  and  ably  the  soldiers  adapted  to  a 
new  and  challenging  situation.  Under  the 
capable  commands  of  the  chief  instructor, 
Cpl.  Peter  Gloss,  the  men  were  allotted; 
George  Coursey  and  Roy  Norman,  both  of 
the  Battalion  ski  team,  Chalky  White,  solo 
clarinetist,  Malcolm  Smith,  trombonist  and 
Geordie,  REME  mechanic  and  driver.  Only 
three  of  these  people  could  be  with  us  all 
the  time,  so  we  could  not  have  managed 
with  two  more,  who  gave  up  some  of  their 
leave  to  help  us.  Captain  Rob  Jackson  was 
taking  a  breather  from  his  duties  in 
Northern  Ireland.  He  may  well  have  found 
Ulster  more  restful  than  a  week  with  St. 
Dunstan's.  Colour  Sergeant,  Jim  Coltman 
thought  he  would  have  a  fortnight's  rest  in 
Wertach.  By  the  end  of  the  week  he  was 
skiing  behind  Alan  Wortley  and,  indeed, 
having  a  time  keeping  up  with  Alan. 

Early  Morning  'Admin' 

Our  administrative  problems,  which 
included  such  difficulties  as  how  to  put  one 
foot  in  front  of  the  other  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  ordering  meals  from  an 
incomprehensible  menu  and  trying  to  get  a 
good  night's  sleep  when  Gerry  Jones  is 
snoring  not  three  feet  away,  were  all 
admirably  looked  after  by  Peter  Barnes, 
who  escorted  us  last  year.  This  meant  that 
both  St.  Dunstaners  and  escorts  could  slip 
their  minds  into  neutral,  sit  back  and  really 
enjoy  the  trip. 

The  snow  conditions  this  year,  apart  from 
the  last  two  days,  were  ideal.  The  deep 
snow  crunched  under  our  skis.  In  soft  snow 
you  can  feel  much  more  about  the  slope. 
One  high  point  for  the  author  occurred 
during  the  first  run  of  the  day,  mid-week. 
There  had  been  a  fall  of  powdery  snow 
during  the  previous  night.  George  and  I 
were  the  first  down  the  slopes,  our  tracks 
like  twisting  vines  in  the  virgin  snow.  It  was 
like  skiing  on  cotton  wool.  Away  from  the 
noise  of  the  ski  lifts  all  that  could  be  heard 
was  the  gentle  hiss  of  the  skis  and  an  almost 
conversational,  "left,  right"  as  George 
guided  me  down.  We  were  in  a  world  of  our 
own,  man  and  the  elements.  But  that 
relationship,  man  and  the  elements,  sadly 
deteriorated  as  heavy  snow  and  gusting 
winds  set  in  for  our  final  two  days. 

However,  being  both  mad  dogs  and 
English,  our  yellow  warning  bibs  could  just 
be  made  out  in  the  blizzard  negotiating  a 
home-made  slalom  course  of  ski  sticks,  our 
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The  start  of  a  run. 


guides  being  as  blinded  by  the  snow  storm 
as  we,  meant  some  competitors  set  out  on 
one  course  and  ended  up  on  the  opponents' 
run.  Usually,  after  a  heavy  fall,  the 
motorised  snow  cats  drive  up  and  down  the 
slope  to  pack  the  snow  down.  Skiing  on 
newly  fallen,  deep  snow  is  hard,  though  the 
fall  is  soft!  Many  of  us  would  enter  the  cafe 
looking  like  snowmen,  hats  hard  down  over 
faces,  icicles  hanging  from  eyebrows  and 
with  damp  necks,  where  the  snow  had 
dribbled  down. 

Everybody's  skiing  improved,  especially 
the  two  who  had  only  ever  skied  once 
before,  Bill  Shea  and  Gerry  Jones.  Alan 
Wortley,  Gerry,  the  two  wives,  Joan  and 
Jennie,  and  myself  all  found  it  a  great 
advantage  to  return  to  slopes  previously 
tackled.  Although  Norman  Perry  may  have 
been  the  senior  of  the  party,  his  youthful 
f  rolicks  on  the  slopes  were  an  example  to  us 
all.  Everyone  succeeded  in  mounting  at 
least  one  lift  higher  than  in  the  previous 
season. 

As  good  as  the  skiing  was  the  nightlife, 
which  had  to  be  of  our  own  making  as, 
thankfully,  the  village  of  Wertach  is  well  off 
the  tourist  route.  Our  favourite  cafes  were 


revisited  and  much  laughter  was  raised, 
which  in  a  way  is  remarkable  as  we  had 
enough  jokes  without  repeating  any  from 
last  year.  Our  Royal  Anglian  friends  were 
our  guests  at  dinner  on  one  evening. 
Continental  bars  are  renowned  for  the  fact 
that  they  never  close.  We  were  able  to 
prove  otherwise. 

The  highlight  of  our  evenings  of 
entertainment  was  on  our  last  night.  At  the 
end  of  a  mile  long  track,  negotiable  only  in  a 
landrover  with  four  wheel  drive  and  chains, 
lay  the  guest  house  rented  by  the  Anglians. 
The  band  organised  a  concert  for  us.  The 
Germans  love  bands  and,  having  asked 
each  member  of  the  party  at  least  three 
times  if  it  would  be  all  right,  Herr  Lipp 
accompanied  us. 

An  excellent  meal  was  followed  by  an 
evening  of  variety  which  will  leave  us  with 
many  warm  memories;  the  foot  tapping 
rhythm  of  the  Bavarian  music,  the 
unprintable  jokes,  the  ballad  singing  of  Jim 
Coltman,  the  hitherto  hidden  talent  of  Alan 
Wortley  on  the  side  drum,  Roy  Norman  on 
the  spoons  and  shall  we  forget  the  song  the 
lads  had  made  up  about  us,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  The  Day  We  Went  to  Bangor': 
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Skiing  on  in  the  blizzard. 


Didn't  we  find  when  we  followed  the  blind 
As  they  led  us  round  the  Jungholtz 
From  bottom  to  top  with  scarcely  a  hop 
They  climbed  upon  a  moving  T'  bar. 
Flat  on  their  bum  they  seemed  to  have  fun 

trying  to  catch  a  snow  snake 
Happy  as  hell  they  occasionally  fell,  but 

they  still  skied  on. 

Now  Alan  can  ski  he  just  bends  his  knee 
Though  it  took  4  days  to  teach  him 
He  skis  like  a  nut,  just  misses  the  hut 
And  Jim  is  really  pushed  to  reach  him. 
Norman  and  Bill  were  parked  on  a  hill 
While  Robby  took  some  pictures 
Then  Norman  went  smack  and  fell  on  his 
back,  but  they  still  skied  on. 

Gerry  and  Ray  were  happy  that  day  'til  Ray 

wiped  out  a  German 
Poor  old  Frau  Schmidt  fell  head  over  .  .  . 

heels  and  bounced  along 
The  Jungholtz  piste 
Ray  didn't  mind  he  was  trying  to  find  the 

way  he  came  before  lads 
Gerry  came  next  just  thinking  of  sex  and 

they  all  skied  on. 

Jennie  and  Joan  were  left  on  their  own 
Brushing  the  snow  from  their  ski  suits. 
Peter  skied  down  right  into  the  town, 
Give  him  a  yellow  bib  with  spots  on. 
Rachel  and  Sian  they  skied  with  such  charm 
and  Richard  was  right  beside  them 


The   instructors  flew   by  while  watching 

these  guys 
BUT  THEY  ALL  SKIED  ON. 


Above  all,  we  shall  remember  the 
warmth  of  true  friendship  that  had  sprung 
up  between  servicemen,  both  past  and 
present. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
ski  trip  to  the  same  resort,  for  the  third  time, 
could  improve  upon  previous  years.  But 
this  had.  On  the  very  first  evening,  sitting  in 
familiar  surroundings,  several  people  had 
remarked  that  it  felt  as  though  they  had 
never  left  Germany  in  the  first  place.  We 
thank  St.  Dunstan's  for  helping  to  make  the 
trip  possible.  Most  of  all,  we  are  indebted  to 
Lt.  Col.  Hart,  Peter  Ralph  and  all  his  team  for 
their  kindness,  skill  and  friendship.  Peter 
Ralph  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  the 
guides  derived  as  much  benefit  from  our 
visit  as  we  did  from  them.  We  hope  that  Rob 
Jackson  and  Peter  Barnes  feel  the  same 
way,  as  we  certainly  benefitted  from  their 
company. 

On  our  return  journey,  an  incident 
occurred  which  gives  food  for  thought.  As 
the  train  pulled  into  a  station  I  enquired  the 
name  of  the  station.  "It  seems  to  be  called 
Wateraum".  The  same  destination 
appeared  on  the  main  concourse  at  Munich 
airport.  "Oh,  that  means  'waiting  room'". 
Perhaps  we  had  better  go  back  again  next 
year  to  improve  on  our  German. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  Don  Westaway,  Madras,  India 

Greetings  from  Madras.  I  have  come  here 
from  Australia  intending  to  stay  as  long  as 
need  be  to  set  up  a  mobility  training  centre 
in  India.  St.  Dunstan's  came  into  my  mind 
when  I  was  standing  on  the  old  cannons 
looking  out  to  sea  and  feeling  the  cool 
breeze  of  evening.  There  must  be  many  a 
St.  Dunstaner  among  the  old  India  hands 
who  has  also  done  that  and  dreamed  of 
home. 

C  in  C  Road,  Marshall  Road,  Police 
Commissioners  Road,  Madras  Club,  the 
Cricket  Club  are  all  reminders  of  an  era  now 
gone.  I  talked  to  a  waiter  in  the  Connemara 
Hotel  who  was  a  gunner  with  an  AA  Unit  in 
Burma.  He  confided  how  much  he  missed 
those  days.  A  retired  Indian  Colonel,  who 
was  originally  commissioned  in  the  Royal 
Engineers,  became  quite  sentimental  when 
talking  about  the  old  army  days,  over  a  few 
drinks.  We  even  tried  to  recall  the  words  of 
"I  love  a  lassie,  a  cold  black  Madrasi". 

My  reason  for  coming  to  Madras,  with  a 
colleague,  named  Miss  Jane  Archibald, 
was  to  carry  out  a  project  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology, 
Vijaya  Hospital,  as  the  first  project  for 
I.Y.D.P.  Five  blind  ladies  were  trained  to  a 
standard  where  they  can  move  about  the 
streets  of  Madras  and  use  public  transport. 
In  addition  50  sighted  helpers  participated 
in  a  six  day  workshop,  learning  basic 
orientation  and  sighted  guide  skills.  This 
project  is  stage  three  of  a  plan  to  assist  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  of  India 
develop  mobility  services  over  a  ten  year 
period.  The  previous  projects  were  held  in 
1977  and  1979.  The  next  phase  is  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  mobility 
training  centre.  Blind  people  and 
instructors  will  be  trained  there. 

Later  in  the  year,  I  hope  to  visit  Dehra 
Dun,  where  I  have  happy  memories  of  a 
previous  visit  with  the  late  Douglas  Lloyds, 
in  1969.  Jane  and  I  are  volunteers,  paying 
our  own  way,  so  I  do  not  know  when  I  will 
manage  another  trip  to  London,  but  will 
certainly  look  forward  to  talking  with  you  all 
when  I  do. 

Every  best  wish  for  a  successful  I.Y.D.P. 
to  you  all  at  Headquarters. 


From:  Mrs.  Hazel  Lattimer,  Gateshead 

What  prompted  me  to  write  is  the  thought 
that  you  may  be  able  to  help  me  find  a 
Braille  pen-friend.  As  you  see  from  this 
letter  I  am  not  quite  fluent  in  Braille,  but  I  do 
enjoy  writing  it,  using  my  Stainsby.  I  do 
already  have  one  pen-friend,  but  she  lives 
nearby  and  is  addicted  to  the  telephone.  I 
have  always  had  several  pen-friends  and 
would  like  to  correspond  with  someone  of 
any  age  who  enjoys  writing  as  I  do.  I  am  just 
forty  and  have  been  married  for  two  and  a 
half  years.  My  husband  is  not  blind  and 
insisted  on  our  marriage  going  ahead  as 
planned  in  spite  of  my  loss  of  vision.  I  am  a 
country  girl,  born  and  bred  and  love 
flowers,  birds  and  animals. 

From:  Denis  Wright 

May  I,  through  the  Review,  convey  my 
thanks  to  all  those  St.  Dunstaners  who 
contributed  so  generously  to  the 
magnificent  cheque  I  received  from  Mr. 
Weisblatt  on  your  behalf. 

Whilst  I  have  yet  to  decide  upon  a  suitable 
gift,  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be 
something  that  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  many  happy  times  spent  visiting  you 
all. 

Good  luck,  good  health  and  may  God 
bless  you  all. 

From:  Peter  Spencer,  Weston  Super-Mare 

Many  St.  Dunstaners,  but  particularly  those 
who  attend  the  annual  Daedalus  Camp,  will 
be  saddened  to  hear  of  the  recent  death  of 
the  Reverend  Spurway.  Padre  Frank  was  a 
true  and  trusted  friend  of  us  all  and  the 
memory  of  his  kindness,  guidance  and 
wonderful  sense  of  humour  will  always  be 
with  us. 


GUINNESS  BOOK  OF  RECORDS 

Does  anyone  have  a  1956,  1960  or  1965 
edition  of  the  Guinness  Book  of  Records 
that  they  no  longer  want.  If  so  please 
contact  Ted  Jinks,  High  Brigg  Hey,  Cragg 
Vale,  Mytholmrody,  Hebden  Bridge,  West 
Yorks. 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  we/come 
St.  Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership.  The  Review  hopes  they  will 
settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Douglas  Havelock  Upcott,  of  Carshalton 
Beeches,  Surrey,  who  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
on  20th  January.  Squadron  Leader  Upcott 
served  in  the  R.A.F.  throughout  the  Second 
World  War  and  his  sight  has  recently  failed. 
He  is  married  with  three  grown-up  children. 


Mr.  Reginald  James  Leach,  of  Hastings, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  22nd  January. 
Mr.  Leach  joined  the  Regular  Army  in  1927 
and  was  discharged  in  1959,  with  the  rank 
of  Warrant  Officer  1st  Class.  He  was  on 
active  service  during  the  Second  World  War 
and  was  a  Far  East  Prisoner  of  War  from 
1941  until  1945.  He  is  married  with  one 
adult  son. 


Frederick  Reginald  Hicks,  of  Gloucester, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  30th  January. 
Mr.  Hicks  served  as  a  Private  in  the  77th 
Welsh  Royal  Artillery,  239  Battery,  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  was  a  Far  East 
Prisoner  of  War.  He  is  a  widower  with  seven 
children. 


D.  F.  Robinson's 


Gardening  Column 


This  is  one  of  the  busiest  times  of  the 
gardening  year,  especially  if  you  are  raising 
plants  from  seeds.  Do  get  all  the  beds  up  to 
standard  by  digging  them  over  or  hoeing. 
Rake  over  those  beds  you  have  already  dug 
over,  as  this  will  give  a  nice  tilth  for  the 
reception  of  seeds.  Remember  that  it  is 
better  to  sow  seeds  a  little  deeper  than 
recommended  on  the  packet  and  to  flatten 
down  the  soil  on  seed  beds  to  give  them  a 
firm  setting  for  germination. 

Do  try  growing  vegetables  from  seed.  If 
ever  the  results  are  not  up  to  professional 
standards  the  taste  will  be  much  better  than 
shop  bought  vegetables  and  you  get  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  out  of  it. 

Make  sure  the  paths  are  in  good  shape 
and  clear  of  grass  and  weeds.  See  to  the 
crazy  paving  and  relay  any  broken  pieces. 

Vegetables 

Practically  all  vegetable  seeds  can  be 
sown  now,  providing  the  beds  are  ready  to 
receive  them.  However,  those  of  you  in  the 
north  ought  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
month  before  sowing  them.  Do  remember 
not  to  plant  all  the  seeds  at  once.  Keep 
some  winter  cabbage,  lettuce,  raddish,  pea 
and  French  bean  seeds  for  planting  later  on, 
so  you  get  a  continuous  crop.  Do  put  some 
small  canes,  or  sticks,  at  the  ends  of  each 
row  as  a  guide  to  where  they  have  been 
sown.  Harden  off  those  early  peas  and 


broad  beans  in  frames  or  cold  greenhouse. 

When  you  plant  out  seedlings  do  protect 
their  roots  against  insects,  or  you  will  loose 
plants  and  those  that  survive  will  not  grow 
well,  but  be  rather  small.  Benlate  or  sulphur 
sprinkled  over  the  seeds  will  help  to  keep 
off  mildew. 

Dip  your  Brassica  (cabbage,  cauliflower, 
sprouts,  etc.,)  plants  in  some  Calomel  paste 
if  you  are  worried  about  club  root,  or  you 
are  using  the  same  planting  area  again  too 
soon.  Do  remember  that  if  you  want  to 
grow  lettuce,  but  do  not  have  enough  spare 
beds,  you  can  plant  them  between  the  rows 
of  other  slower  growing  items  as  lettuce 
mature  rapidly. 

Fruit 

Finish  pruning  all  the  fruit  trees/bushes 
this  month,  as  you  may  have  been  held  up 
with  all  this  bad  weather.  Work  over  the  soil 
at  the  base  of  the  trees  and  work  in  some 
compost  or  manure. 

Syringe  the  trees  and  bushes  with 
insecticide,  being  careful  not  to  get  any  on 
yourself.  Afterwards  wash  yourself  and  the 
equipment  used.  When  you  mix  up  the 
solution  it  is  a  good  idea  to  add  a  bit  of  tepid 
water  to  it.  If  you  have  fruit  growing  on  a 
warm,  south  facing  wall  they  may  flower 
early  and  birds  and  late  frost  may  do 
damage,  so  do  give  them  some  protection 
with  fine  mesh  plastic  netting. 
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Start  looking  after  the  green  sward, 
giving  a  bit  of  fully  broken  down  manure  to 
the  thin  patches.  A  general  fertiliser,  in 
powder  form,  meant  especially  for  lawns, 
can  be  spread  out  to  boost  the  whole  area. 
Grass  seed  can  be  sown  if  you  want  to 
repair  patches,  or  to  set  up  a  new  lawn.  Bare 
patches  can  of  course  be  replaced  with  new 
turves. 

Flowers 

Get  all  the  flower  beds  clear  of  debris, 
dug  over  and  brought  up  to  a  fine  tilth  for 
sowing  the  seeds,  towards  the  end  of 
March.  I  would  advise  you  to  sow  only 
hardy  annuals  and  perennials  and  again 
those  of  you  in  the  north  had  better  wait 
until  next  month  to  do  this  planting. 

Where  the  bulbs  are  over  do  not  cut  the 
leaves,  but  let  them  die  off  naturally  so  they 
can  feed  and  thus  produce  better  sized 
bulbs  for  next  year.  Perennials  will  be 
showing  through  soon,  so  if  you  think  there 
are  going  to  be  frosts,  protect  the  shoots 
with  compost  or  peat. 

Check  over  the  shrubs  and  cut  away 
branches  and  shoots  which  have  been 
broken  or  damaged  by  strong  winds.  Firm 
in  those  that  have  their  roots  disturbed.  Do 
tie  up  and  stake  the  taller  plants. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  give  the  roses  a 
good  hard  prune  to  an  outward  facing  bud, 
this  will  leave  the  bushes  about  one  foot  to 
18  inches  tall  to  start  off  the  season.  Keep 
the  bushes  open,  so  that  light  and  air  can 
get  in,  by  cutting  away  all  those  centre  and 
cross  growing  shoots.  A  dose  of  well  rotted 
manure  or  compost  round  the  base  of  each 
bush  will  work  wonders  with  the  flowers 
and  will  also  keep  the  roots  moist  if  we 
should  have  a  prolonged  dry  spell.  Tie  in 
any  of  those  roses  on  trellis  work,  but  here 
again,  to  get  a  good  number  of  well  sized 
blooms  you  must  limit  the  number  of 
shoots. 

Greenhouse 

A  really  busy  month  in  the  greenhouse 
with  the  sowing  of  bedding  plant  seeds  and 
pot  plants.  Re-pot  plants  which  have  started 
growing  again.  Give  them  a  thorough 
watering,  cut  back  overgrown  shoots  which 
may  force  further  growth  and  one  can  take 
them  later  for  cuttings. 

Ageratum,  Aster,  Antirrhinum,  Lobelia, 
Nemesia,  Phlox,  Drummondi  and 
Cockscomb  are  fairly  easy  to  grow  from 
seed  for  the  beds  and  outdoor  pots  and 


containers  and  later  on  you  can  sow  African 
Marigolds,  Sweet  Peas,  Calendulas, 
Salpiglossis,  Zinnia  and  so  on.  Indoors  you 
can  try  Gloxinia,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria, 
Abutilon,  Hibiscus,  Heliotrope  and 
Streptocarpus,  as  well  as  many  others. 

Tuberous  plants,  Begonias  and 
Gloxinias,  should  be  started  off  in  trays  and 
then  shifted  to  their  flowering  containers 
when  there  is  good  growth.  Achimenes  and 
Smithiantha  can  also  be  started  off  for  an 
autumn  show  indoors.  Do  not  forget  the 
Geraniums  and  Fucshias  which  you  should 
have  kept  dry  during  the  winter;  water  them 
well  now  and  cut  away  all  dead  shoots. 
Dahlia  tubers  can  be  started  and  some  of 
the  shoots  thrown  out  for  plants  to  put  in 
your  outdoor  beds.  The  tuber  can  also  be 
used  if  you  do  not  have  any  success  with 
the  shoots. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
Gladioli  can  be  planted  on  a  warm,  sunny 
border,  but  you  in  the  north  should  wait  a 
while  until  the  soil  gets  warmer.  If  you  can 
keep  the  temperature  up  to  between  45°F 
and  50°F  (preferably  the  latter)  you  can  sow 
tomato  and  cucumber  seeds,  provided  you 
give  them  plenty  of  bottom  heat.  Do  not 
prick  them  out  until  they  are  fairly  well 
grown,  as  temperatures  all  round  should 
make  it  much  easier  to  keep  them  going. 


CLUB  NEWS 


MIDLAND 

Quite  a  good  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday 
8th  February,  but  we  were  all  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  Bruno  had  had  a  nasty  fall  and 
broken  his  right  arm  very  badly.  Hurry  up 
and  get  well,  Bruno,  we  miss  our  "Domino 
Champion". 

We  do  hope  it  won't  be  long  before  you 
and  Bill  are  back  with  us  again. 

A  beautiful  tea  was  put  on  once  again  by 
all  the  ladies  and  they  were  thanked  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  Joe,  the  Chairman. 

Several  games  of  dominoes  were  played 
and  the  meeting  finished  at  6.30  p.m. 

Although  Sunday,  11th  January  was  a 
bitterly  cold  day  we  had  a  very  good 
meeting.  Bruno  had  another  engagement 
and  Bill,  still,  is  not  well  enough  to  join  us, 
but  everyone  wishes  you  and  Hilda  a 
healthier  and  Happy  New  Year,  Bill. 
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The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Domino 
Competition  got  off  to  a  good  start. 
Everyone  enjoyed  their  tea  and  the 
Chairman  thanked  the  ladies.  After  tea  a 
very  lively  discussion  took  place,  regarding 
outings  and  the  venue  for  the  Christmas 
dinner.  It  was  agreed  that  we  have  a  trip  on 
the  Severn  Railway  which  we  hope  will  be 
on  Sunday,  7th  June.  The  Stratford  outing 
will,  we  hope,  be  on  Sunday,  27th 
September  and  the  Christmas  dinner  will 
again  be  held  at  the  Austin  Branch  R.B.L, 
the  date  to  be  confirmed.  The  meeting 
finished  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
8th  March  and  we  shall  be  holding  one  of 
our  bring  and  buy  sales  on  Sunday,  12th 
April. 

Joan  Cashmore 

BRIDGE 

The  Bridge  Weekend,  30th-31st  May,  will 
take  the  form  of  a  3  way  competition 
between  London  —  Brighton  and  the 
Provinces.  If  you  would  like  to  take  part 
please  book  your  accommodation  with 
Headquarters  as  early  as  possible,  so  we 
can  ascertain  the  number  of  players  taking 
part.  Would  those  members  in  the  Brighton 
area  who  do  not  require  accommodation 
but  do  intend  to  participate  in  this  event, 
please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible. 

H.  Meleson. 
Secretary. 


BRIDGE  DRIVE 

A  report  of  the  Christmas  bridge  drive 
should  have  appeared  in  the  January 
Review,  but  unfortunately  was  lost  in  the 
post. 

The  bridge  drive  was  very  well  attended 
and  everyone  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
time.  The  work  done  throughout  the  year  by 
Morris  Douse  and  Robert  Goodlad  was 
worthwhile  and  greatly  appreciated.  Robert 
Goodlad  is  now  giving  tuition  to  our 
beginners  so  that  the  Club  can  continue  to 
grow. 

The  results  of  the  drive  were  as  follows: 
1st  Mr.  B.  Ingrey  and  Partner 
2nd  Mr.  F.  Griffee  and  Partner 
3rd  Mr.  G.  Hudson  and  Partner 

Consolation  Prizes  Mr.  W.  Lethbridge,  Mr. 
M.  Tybinsky  and  Mr.  W.  Phillips. 


Brighton  Social  and  Sports  Club 
Bridge  Section 

Individual     results    for    Saturday,     17th 
January: 

J.Whitcombe  67 
H.  Preedy  67 
C.  Walters  67 
J.  Padley  65 
P.  McCormack  61 
R.  Fullard  57 
W.  Phillips  55 

Any  St.  Dunstaner  Club  member  who  is  in 
Ovingdean,  or  lives  in  the  area,  may  like  to 
know  that  Mr.  R.  Goodlad  will  be  available 
for  beginners  bridge  tuition  on  most 
Tuesday  afternoons,  so  just  come  along  if 
you  are  interested. 

W.  Phillips 


Bowling 

On  9th  January  we  entertained  Marine 
Gardens  Bowling  Club,  Worthing,  to  a 
match  at  Ian  Fraser  House  —  this  was  their 
first  visit  to  Ovingdean.  When  they  arrived,  I 
had  to  tel  I  them  that  we  had  a  power  cut  that 
afternoon  and  secondary  lighting  was 
arranged  by  Bob  Field  and  his  staff,  to 
whom  I  offer  my  grateful  thanks  for  his 
assistance.  After  promising  the  visitors  that 
we  would  not  take  advantage  of  them  — 
under  these  conditions  —  (they  all  had  a 
good  laugh),  we  were  in  the  lead  and  lo  and 
behold  the  lights  came  on,  they  caught  us 
up  and  the  game  ended  in  a  draw.  The 
visiting  club  thoroughly  enjoyed  their 
experience  that  afternoon.  After  the  match 
a  well  organised  tea  was  provided  by  the 
ladies  and  our  President  —  Mrs.  Dacre  — 
was  present.  She  welcomed  the  guests  in 
her  usual  delightful  manner  and  spoke 
highly  of  St.  Dunstan's,  explaining  the  work 
of  the  organisation. 

On  20th  January  we  had  a  return  match  at 
Ovingdean  with  Rottingdean  Bowling  Club. 
Again  this  was  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon 
and  we  romped  home  the  clear  winners. 
Mrs.  Dacre  welcomed  the  guests  and  an 
excellent  tea  was  provided  once  again  by 
the  ladies. 

On  behalf  of  the  Bowling  Section,  I  offer 
Mrs.  Dacre  our  best  wishes  on  her  80th 
birthday  on  6th  March. 

W.  Davies 
Captain 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Miller,  of  Perivale, 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  their 
daughter,  Valerie,  was  married  to  Peter 
Jones,  on  10th  January. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Harding,  of 
Bagborough,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Tracy  Marie,  on  17th  January,  to 
their  son,  Rodney,  and  his  wife,  Sandra. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Surridge,  of  Heme 
Bay,  are  pleased  to  announce  that  their  son, 
Kenneth,  was  married  to  Margaret  Moore, 
on  10th  January. 


PEARL  WEDDING 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dadswell,  of 
Perivale,  who  celebrated  their  Pearl 
Wedding  Anniversary,  on  26th  December. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Etherington,  of 
West  Byfleet,  who  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary,  on  31st  January. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 

Rosemary  Ann  Carman,  grand-daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson,  of 
Warrington,  who  has  passed  her  final 
examinations  and  is  now  a  State  Registered 
Nurse,  at  Warrington  General  Hospital. 

Ann  Minter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Minter,  of  Ruislip,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  Nursing  Sister  of  the  Maternity 
Department,  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital. 


The  Reverend  Paul  Taylor,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  of  Blackburn,  who  has 
recently  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  the  Open  University. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Frederick  Clay,  of  Colchester,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Dora,  on  29th  January. 

Mr.  Allan  Hold,  of  Yeovil,  whose  wife, 
Gwen,  died  in  hospital  on  20th  January, 
shortly  after  her  73rd  birthday.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hold  had  enjoyed  a  happy  marriage  lasting 
almost  45  years. 

Mr.  Michael  Lawton,  of  Edgware,  on  the 
the  death  of  his  sister,  on  6th  January. 

Mr.  Walter  Lethbridge,  of  Saltdean,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  on  9th  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony  Parkinson,  of 
Blackpool,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Parkinson's 
father,  Albert  Lloyd,  on  4th  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Whitley,  of  Totton, 
on  the  tragic  death  of  their  grand-daughter, 
Elaine  Wheeler-Osman,  on  14th  January. 
Elaine  was  19  years  old  was  getting  married 
on  Easter  Saturday. 


In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and 
friends. 


Jonathan  Griffiths,  King's  Liverpool  Regiment 

Jonathan  Griffiths,  formerly  of  Hook,  but 
resident  at  Pearson  House  for  the  past  five  years, 
died  on  13th  January.  He  was  85  years  old  and 
was  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  St.  Dunstaners, 
having  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1918. 
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In  Memory  continued- 


Mr.  Griffiths  joined  the  King's  Liverpool 
Regiment  as  a  Private  in  March,  1918  and  was 
wounded  at  Ballicourt.  Although  totally  blind,  he 
undertook  a  period  of  training  in  boot  repairing 
and  became  an  efficient  craftsman,  trading  on 
his  own  account  in  Wrexham.  In  1924,  Mr. 
Griffiths  moved  to  Coventry  and  was  employed 
in  industry  testing  telephone  headphones,  for 
the  British  Thompson  Houston  Company,  where 
he  remained  for  23  years  until  he  retired  and 
moved  to  Brighton. 

Unfortunately,  his  wife,  Marjorie,  died  in  1962 
and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Griffiths  went  to  live 
with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  who  cared  for 
him  admirably  until  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  be  in  residential  care.  In  his  leisure  hours,  Mr. 
Griffiths  enjoyed  his  talking  books  and  making 
string  bags. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Olive  Briggs. 


Frank  Albert  Morton,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 

Frank  Morton,  of  Peterborough,  died  suddenly 
on  19th  January.  He  was  65  years  old  and  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  28  years. 

Mr.  Morton  was  a  Private  in  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  from  1945  until  1947.  When  Mr. 
Morton  joined  St.  Dunstan's  he  and  his  wife, 
Marjorie,  were  the  tenants  of  a  Public  House  in 
Peterborough,  however  due  to  his  declining 
health  they  had  to  give  up  their  work  and  Mr. 
Morton  took  up  basket  work.  He  was  very 
proficient  at  basket  work,  making  a  variety  of 
articles  from  fishing  baskets  to  babies'  cots. 

Mr.  Morton  suffered  a  severe  illness  in  1974, 
since  when  he  made  a  remarkable  recovery  and 
went  on  several  holidays  to  visit  his  daughter  in 
Jamaica  and,  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  in 
Canada. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Marjorie,  a  daughter, 
Gillian  and  a  son,  Bryan. 


William  Nixon,  Royal  Engineers 

William  Nixon,  of  Sheffield,  died  in  hospital  on 
1 5th  January.  He  was  85  years  old. 

Mr.  Nixon  served  in  the  Royal  Engineers  from 
March,  1916  until  November,  1918.  Following  his 
discharge  from  the  army,  he  and  his  wife,  Faith, 
ran  a  small  general  store  in  Sheffield  and  after 
joining  St.  Dunstan's,  in  May,  1941,  Mr.  Nixon 
undertook  a  period  of  training  and  worked  briefly 
as  a  telephonist  before  disposing  of  his  business 
and  taking  up  basket  making,  which  was  his 
occupation  until  two  years  ago.  During  this  long 
career,  Mr.  Nixon  did  excellent  work  fulfilling 
orders  he  obtained  locally  and  supplying  our 
own  Stores  Department.  Sadly  his  wife  died  in 
1964. 

Mr.  Nixon  leaves  one  daughter,  Mavis. 


Albert  French  Gerald  Peel,  Royal  Engineers 

Albert  Peel,  of  St.  Helens,  Merseyside,  died  on 
1 5th  January/He  was  65  years  old. 

Mr.  Peel  served  from  1942  until  1946  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  and  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in 
1 978.  For  48  years  Mr.  Peel  worked  as  a  labourer 
with  a  gas  appliances  manufacturer  until  he  was 
forced  to  take  an  early  retirement,  in  1977. 

Although  Mr.  Peel's  mobility  was  restricted  by 
arthritis,  his  most  absorbing  hobby  was  pigeon 
racing  and  had  his  own  loft  of  birds  which 
brought  him  considerable  success. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mary,  and  a  son  and 
daughter. 


Ronald  George  Stanners,  1st  Oxford  and 
Buckinghamshire  Regiment 

Ronald  Stanners,  of  High  Wycombe,  died  on 
22nd  January  in  Amersham  Hospital.  He  was  87 
years  old  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  64 
years. 

Mr.  Stanners  joined  the  1st  Oxford  and 
Buckinghamshire  Regiment  in  October,  1915 
and  was  wounded  at  Arras  in  January,  1916 
losing  both  eyes.  After  training  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
Mr.  Stanners  took  over  empty  premises  in  High 
Wycombe  and  started  a  tobacconist  business, 
with  a  few  packets  of  cigarettes  in  the  window.  In 
a  remarkably  short  time  he  worked  up  a  good 
trade  and  finally  created  a  substantial  wholesale 
concern  of  which  he  was  still  Chairman,  in  1970. 
As  well  as  being  a  good  businessman,  he  was  a 
keen  bridge  player  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  members  of  the  London  Club  and  all  his 
fellow  players. 

His  wife,  Emily,  died  in  1975  and  he  leaves  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


William  John  Tingey,  Middlesex  Regiment 

William  Tingey,  of  London,  N15,  died  in 
hospital  on  20th  January.  He  was  82  years  old 
and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1978. 

Mr.  Tingey  joined  the  Middlesex  Regiment 
when  he  was  1 9  as  a  Private  and  was  the  victim  of 
two  mustard  gas  attacks  during  the  First  World 
War.  Over  the  years  his  eyesight  deteriorated 
seriously  as  a  result  and  even  though  he  was  also 
severely  affected  by  arthritis,  Mr.  Tingey 
retained  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  bore  his 
disabilities  with  great  fortitude. 

In  his  leisure  hours,  Mr.  Tingey  enjoyed 
listening  to  the  radio  and  reminiscing  about  the 
First  World  War.  He  enjoyed  a  happy  and  close 
knit  family  life. 

Sadly  his  wife,  Daisy,  died  on  3rd  February  and 
they  leave  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Court  and  Mrs. 
Hawe. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


International  Year  of  Disabled  People 

Readers  of  the  Review  may  like  to  know  that,  as  part  of  St.  Dunstan's 
contribution  to  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  People,  we  are  holding  two 
Open  Days  at  Headquarters  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  7th  and  8th  April. 
Activities  will  include  demonstrations  of  Braille,  wrought-iron  work,  wooden 
toy  making,  amateur  radio,  mobility  and  aids  to  daily  living.  There  will  also 
be  an  exhibition  of  photographs  and  other  material  and  there  will  be 
showings  of  the  films  To  Live  Again'  and  'After  the  Parcel  Exploded'. 

Similarly,  Ian  Fraser  House  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  7th  and  8th  July.  Although  the  programme  is  not  yet  finalised, 
there  will  be  an  exhibition,  tour  of  training  departments,  bowls,  archery, 
amateur  radio  and  film  showings. 

St.  Dunstaners  know  how  well  some  sighted  people  understand  the  needs 
of  the  visually  handicapped  and  how  their  wives  and  families,  colleagues  at 
work,  fellow  Royal  British  Legion  and  club  members,  and  many  casual 
acquaintances  lend  a  hand  or  keep  out  of  the  way  as  the  occasion  demands. 
However,  there  are  sometimes  friendly  people  who  still  do  not  appreciate 
what  able  blind  people  can  achieve  on  their  own  or  quite  when  there  is  a  part 
to  be  played  by  the  sighted. 

Our  Open  Days  have  been  planned  with  this  problem  in  mind.  They  will  be 
run  with  the  active  participation  of  many  St.  Dunstaners,  our  staff  at 
Headquarters  and  in  Brighton,  and  some  of  our  wonderful  voluntary 
helpers,  including  sighted  'radio  hams'.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  all  these 
people  for  their  co-operation  and  hard  work. 

I  hope  many  friends  —  and  especially  young  people  and  children  —  will 
learn  something  and  enjoy  themselves  on  their  visits  to  our  Open  Days. 


OH 
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Re-printed  from  the  In  Touch 

Bulletin 

TRAVELLING  ALONE 

British  Rail  advise  handi- 
capped people  travelling 
alone  to  warn  them  in 
advance  of  the  intended 
journey.  Arrangements  can 
then  be  made  for  staff  to 
meet  travellers  at  the 
departure  station  and  see 
them  safely  on  to  the  train 
and  help  similarly  at  inter- 
change stations  and  at  the 
destination.  Full  details,  pre- 
ferably in  writing,  to  the  Area 
Manager,  at  the  departure 
station.  'British  Rail  and 
Disabled  Travellers',  a  leaflet 
available  from  railway 
stations  or  local  British  Rail 
Divisional  Offices,  gives 
information  specifically  for 
blind  travellers,  including 
details  of  travel  concessions 
for  the  registered  blind. 
These  however  do  not  apply 
to  journeys  made  for  holiday 
or  leisure  purposes. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S 
SPORTSMEN 

Would  all  St.  Dunstaners 
who  participate  in  any  sport 
or  recreation  where  they  are 
expected  to  provide  evidence 
of  their  medical  and  visual 
handicaps  please  write  to  the 
Sports  Organiser,  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  enclosing  a 
passport-type  photograph. 
They  will  be  sent  a  per- 
manent sports  pass  indicat- 
ing their  medical  and 
ophthalmic  category  for 
sport. 

Apology 

We  apologise  for  the  mis- 
understanding in  Henry 
Dakin's  obituary  which 
appeared  in  the  February 
Review.  Mr.  Dakin  never 
moved  out  of  London  and 
only  went  to  Blackpool  to 
recover  from  injuries 
received  during  an  air  raid 


when  his  shops  were  burnt 
out. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
GARDEN  PARTY 

This  is  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  People,  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  is  holding 
a  special  Garden  Party  to 
mark  the  occasion  on 
Thursday,  23rd  July.  We 
have  been  allocated  10 
tickets  (including  wives  or 
escorts)  and  in  addition  we 
may  receive  a  small  number 
of  tickets  from  the  "Not 
Forgotten"  Association  who 
will  not  be  holding  their  own 
Garden  Party  this  summer. 

It  is  felt  that  the  fairest  way 
to  allocate  these  tickets  is  by 
ballot  and  any  St.  Dunstaners 
wishing  to  attend  should 
send  their  names  to  Miss 
Bridger  not  later  than 
Thursday,  30th  April.  Those 
lucky  in  the  draw  will  receive 
their  tickets  direct  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Office. 

Any  St.  Dunstaner  who  is 
allocated  tickets  for  self  and 
wife  or  escort  will,  if 
necessary,  be  assisted  with 
the  cost  of  travel  and  over- 
night accommodation  if  the 
journey  cannot  be  done  in 
one  day. 

W.C.  Weisblatt 
Secretary 

Mr.  Slade 

Our  Pensions  and  Legacy 
Officer,  Mr.  Laurie  Slade,  will 
be  entering  hospital  for  an 
operation  this  month,  and 
will  be  away  from  Head- 
quarters for  about  six  weeks. 

National  Bridge  Club 

The  Annual  visit  to 
Harrogate  will  take  place 
from  the  19th  until  26th 
September.  Will  intending 
competitors  please  let  Harry 
Meleson  know  as  soon  as 
possible.  Anybody  who 
comes  will  have  a  very 
enjoyable  week. 
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Cover   Picture:    Tom   and 

Emma  Daborn  in  their 
garden  —  see  Working  With 
the  Grain  on  centre  pages. 


PENSIONS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Services 
has  now  given  details  of  the  proposed 
increases  in  pensions  and  allowances 
which  are  that  the  basic  100%  disability 
pension,  at  present  at  the  rate  of  £44.30,  will 
be  up  to  £48.30  a  week,  and  there  are  to  be 
corresponding  increases  in  those 
allowances  which  are  to  be  raised. 

For  the  War  Widow  who  is  under  65  years 
of  age,  her  basic  pension  is  to  go  up  to 
£38.45  from  the  present  rate  of  £35.30.  Age 
allowances  are  to  be  increased  to  £3.75  a 
week  for  the  Widow  aged  between  65  and 
70  years,  and  for  the  Widow  aged  70  years 
and  over,  the  allowance  is  to  be  increased 
to  £7.50  a  week. 

Retirement  Pensions  for  a  man  will  be 
increased  to  £29.60  a  week.  His  wife  will 
receive  an  increased  Pension  of  £17.75  a 
week. 

The  increases  are  to  take  effect  from  the 
week  commencing  23rd  November  and  the 
October  issue  of  the  Review  will  contain  a 
supplement  carrying  more  detailed 
information.  Should  St.  Dunstaners  and  St. 
Dunstaner's  Widows  have  any  enquiries  in 
the  meantime,  would  they  please  address 
them  to  Mr.  LA.  Slade,  our  Pensions 
Officer,  at  Headquarters. 

Examples  of  the  proposed  revised  War 
Pension  payments  follow:- 


EXAMPLES 

Employable 

Totally  Blind 

Present 

New 

Basic  Pension 

£44.30 

£48.30 

H-U 

Constant  Attendance 

Allowance 

17.70 

19.40 

Comforts  Allowance 

7.70 

8.40 

Wife's  Allowance 

0.60 

0.60 

£70.30 

£76.70 

I&11 

Unemployable 

Totally  Blind 

Present 

New 

Basic  Pension 

£44.30 

£48.30 

Constant  Attendance 

Allowance 

17.70 

19.40 

Comforts  Allowance 

7.70 

8.40 

Unemployability 
Supplement 
Wife's  Allowance 
Invalidity  Allowance 


28.80  31.40 

16.90  18.35 

1.75  2.00            . 

£117.15  £127.85   $$V  LJ 


BLIND  PERSONS  INCOME  TAX 
ALLOWANCE 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
promised  to  increase  this  Allowance  but  St. 
Dunstaners  are  not  entitled  to  it,  nor  should 
they  claim  it  in  their  Income  Tax  Returns,  as 
their  War  Pensions  alone  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  Allowance. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership.  The  Review  hopes  they  will 
settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Sidney  Firrell,  of  Hastings,  who  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  19th  February.  Mr.  Firrell,  who 
is  87  years  old,  served  as  a  Lance  Corpora! 
in  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment,  during  the 
First  World  War.  He  was  injured  on  the 
Somme,  in  1916.  Mr.  Firrell  is  married  with 
three  grown  up  children. 


Frank  Arthur  Hugh  Wells,  of  Reigate,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  4th  March.  Mr. 
Wells,  who  is  86  years  old,  served  as  a 
Rifleman  with  the  Rifle  Brigade,  during  the 
First  World  War  and  was  wounded  at  Arras, 
in  1917.  He  is  married. 


From:  Phillip  Wood,  Crewe 

WHOLE  STORY 

Did  you  hear  the  story  told  by  John 
Timpson  on  the  Today'  programme?  The 
family  guinea-pig  had  died  and  the  children 
decided  to  give  it  a  'proper'  burial.  They  dug 
the  grave  in  the  garden,  put  the  corpse  in, 
while  one  of  them  intoned,  "in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  into  the  hole 
he  goes"! 


CHESS  CONGRESS  1981 

by  Frank  Hamilton 

This  report  should  have  appeared  in  the  March  Review,  but  was  delayed  in  the 
post. 


I  don't  suppose  that  one  normally 
associates  silicon  chips  and  wild 
excitement  with  a  chess  congress;  This 
year,  however,  we  had  the  lot — the  Fidelity 
Chess  Challenger,  which  introduced  itself 
by  saying,  "I  am  your  lunatic  opponent"  — 
or,  at  least,  that  is  what  it  sounded  like!  We 
all  felt  it  was  one  of  us! 

Then  we  had  a  mad  chariot  race  down  the 
centre  of  the  Winter  Gardens,  when  two 
guide  dogs,  Foster  and  Ilk,  both  fastened  to 
the  same  chair,  decided  to  race  down  the 
centre  of  the  room  with  Mrs.  Blackford  and 
Miss  Garland  in  hot  —  if  unavailing  — 
pursuit. 

We  did  not  know  if  we  were  in  a  disaster 
movie,  or  in  a  Whitehall  farce.  There  was  a 
moment  of  pandemonium,  then  a  sudden 
silence  —  during  which,  Peter  McCormack 
was  heard  clearly  to  say,  "Where's  my  -ing 
guide  dog?!" 

However,  it  was  after  all,  a  chess 
congress,  and  everyone  took  the  chess 
seriously  in  a  fiercly  competitive  spirit, 
which  was  remarkable  both  for  its  keeness, 
for  its  good  humour  and  sportmanship. 

In  all  three  sections,  there  was  little  to 
choose  in  skill,  between  the  winners  and 
those  who  did  not  win  a  game.  What  was 
important,  was  that  everyone  had  a 
stimulating  and  enjoyable  time  and  that  the 
congress  produced  worthy  winners. 

The  results  in  the  sections  were; 

Section  3.  Winner  Tom  Bradley,  runner 
up,  Peter  McCormack  and  Ilk. 

Section  2.  Winner  Vi  Delaney.  Runners 
up,  Elsie  Aldred,  Bill  Miller,  and  Curly 
Wagstaff. 

Section  1.  Winner  and  Cup  Holder  for 
1981,  George  Hudson.  Runner  up,  Frank 
Hamilton. 

As  usual,  Freda  and  Jack  Horrocks  were 
our  efficient  and  helpful  congress  directors. 
We  were  all  grateful  that  Dr.  Stilwell  gave 
them  a  small  token  of  our  gratitude.  The 
chess  congress  is  somehow  unique  in  the 
list  of  events  that  take  place  each  year  at  Ian 
Fraser  House.  For  a  few  days,  we  meet  all 
the  new  friends  and  we  are  locked  in  single 
combat,  which  is  at  once  spirited,  friendly, 
instructive  and  generous.  Mind  you,  some 


generosity  has  to  be  refused  as  one  of  us 
found  when  he  tried  to  take  his  own  bishop 
with  his  opponent's  queen! 

The  message  of  this  weekend  is  clear  — 
we  had  a  wonderful  time  —  but  it  would 
have  been  even  better  if  you  had  been  there 
too.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  this  event 
were  to  be  dropped  from  the  calender  from 
lack  of  support. 

Our  helpers,  Freda  and  Jack,  Mrs. 
Blackford,  Miss  Garland,  Roily  McCormack, 
Padre  Meek,  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Warren  gave 
their  time  generously.  They  would  be  even 
happier  to  do  so,  if  more  of  us  came  to  enjoy 
the  congress. 

We  look  forward  to  the  Chess  Instruction 
Weekend  on  October  30th  &  31st  and  to  our 
Congress  next  spring. 

Tom  Bradley  said  it  all  when  he  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  concerned;  "We  are 
grateful  to  you  all  for  making  this  a 
memorable  weekend."  Let  us  hope  we  have 
many  more,  and  that  many  of  you  will  come 
to  make  this  a  major  event  in  St.  Dunstan's 
calender. 

Editors  Note:  Fidelity  Chess  Challengers 
are  available  from  Selfridges,  London  and 
the  current  price  is  £279.95. 

WALKERS'  GET  TOGETHER 

A  reunion  of  race-walking  comrades  took 
place  on  11th  March,  when  a  group  of  St. 
Dunstan's  race  walkers  were  guests  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Road  Walking  Association,  at  New  Scotland 
Yard. 

Tommy  Gaygan,  Bill  Miller,  Charles 
Stafford,  Mike  Tetley  and  Jimmy  Wright 
met  up  with  many  good  sporting  friends  — 
particularly  Fred  Duff,  Maxi  Elliott,  Bill 
Harris,  Ben  Mills.  Reg  Denny,  who  walked 
to  Everest  with  Mike  Tetley,  was  also  there. 

Puzzle  Corner  solutions: 

Place  two  with  heads  showing  and  two  with 
heads  uppermost  and  place  the  fifth  on 
edge  between  the  other  two  pairs. 

The  answer  to  Phillip  Wood's  puzzle  is:  a 
mule. 


MOZART   AND   SHAKESPEARE   WILL   HAVE   TO   WAIT 


by  Phillip  Wood 


Second  Prize  in  the  non-fiction  section 
of  the  Writing  Competition 


I  think  it  all  started  (though  I  will  never  be 
sure)  in  February  1979.  Itwasa  raw  freezing 
day,  with  that  kind  of  east  wind,  bitter  and 
malevolent,  that  scours  your  face  like  a  wire 
brush.  Chris  and  I  had  been  to  the  sauna  to 
cheer  (and  warm)  ourselves  up. 

When  we  left  there  was  a  fine  confetti  of 
snow  falling.  I  had  gone  only  a  few  steps 
when  my  feet  found  a  patch  of  ice.  I  hit  the 
ground  with  the  savage  force  of  a  wrestler 
being  slammed  onto  the  canvas  by  a 
particularly  mean-spirited  opponent. 

Now,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  Murphy's 
Law  (or  Sod's  Law,  if  you  prefer  it).  You 
know  the  kind  of  thing— if  you  drop  a  piece 
of  bread  and  butter  on  the  ground  it  always 
falls  butter  side  down.  Likewise,  when  I 
come  a  cropper  (which,  happily,  is  not  all 
that  frequent)  I  always  have  a  trouser- 
pocket  full  of  loose  change  to  fall  on.  This 
occasion  was  no  exception.  I  landed  with 
about  a  pound's  worth  of  small  coins  neatly 
sandwiched  between  my  thigh  and  the 
hard  tarmac. 

My  immediate  reaction  was  that  I  must 
have  broken  my  femur.  I  tried  to  find  what 
small  comfort  I  could  from  the  fact  that 
having  been  part  roasted  for  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  sauna  cabin,  I  would  at  least  be 
nice  and  clean  for  the  surgeons  to  work  on. 

A  few  painful  tentative  steps  allayed  my 
fears.  I  hadn't  broken  anything.  I  managed 
to  hobble  the  few  steps  to  the  car.  I  arrived 
home  with  a  murderously  painful  leg  and  a 
six-inch  bruise  in  glorious  technicolour. 

But  next  morning,  after  a  disturbed  night, 
I  awoke  feeling  considerably  less  than 
100%  fit— apart,  that  is,  from  my  leg.  I  had 
an  ominous  pain  in  my  midriff.  It  got  rapidly 
worse  and  by  mid-morning  I  was  writhing 
in  agony,  (I  can  be  a  fairly  spectacular 
writher  when  put  to  it).  Alarmed,  my  wife 
rang  the  doctor. 

He  arrived  promptly.  We  had  never  met 
as  I  steer  clear  of  doctors  on  principle,  and  I 
never  did  join  Pillswallowers  Ubiquitous. 
He  was  pleasant  enough.  Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Grayson  might  say  he  "seemed  like  a  nice 
boy". 


By  this  time  the  pains  had  subsided— 
they  always  do.  After  the  usual  pertinent 
questions  regarding  my  personal  habits  he 
said,  "let's  have  a  look  at  you."  He  raised 
both  hands  as  if  he  were  about  to  play  the 
piano  then  began  to  explore  my  abdomen. 
Immediately,  a  horde  (or  school,  or  shoal, 
or  whatever  the  noun  of  assemblage  is)  of 
rapacious  piranha  fish  began  to  gnaw 
greedily  at  my  vitals.  He  stopped  doing  it 
and  the  piranhas  paused  for  breath.  He 
gave  an  encore.  The  piranhas  moved  in 
again.  With  a  superhuman  effort  I  resisted 
the  impulse  to  reach  out  and  strangle  him. 

He  tenderly  replaced  my  duvet  and  said 
"urn!"  Now,  when  a  G.P.  says  "urn"  like 
that  he  really  means  "I  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what's  wrong  with  you."  But  let  us  not 
be  too  hard  on  our  doctors.  They  are  both 
human  and  fallible,  and  anyway,  the 
stomach  has  always  been  something  of  a 
mystery.  We  can  send  a  man  on  to  the 
moon  to  bring  a  bag  of  dust  for  analysis,  or 
train  a  micro-chip  to  make  a  frying-pan, 
sing  "Annie  Laurie"  and  pick  a  team  to  meet 
the  West  Indies,  at  the  same  time — but  the 
human  stomach  is  still  a  closed  book,  so  to 
speak.  "I'll  ask  the  consultant  to  have  a  look 
at  you,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Blank  arrived  the  next  morning.  His 
name  isn't  really  Blank,  and  he  will 
probably  never  read  this,  but  you  can't  be 
too  careful,  I  always  say.  After  question 
time,  during  which  I  confessed  that  I'd  had 
an  absolutely  foul  night,  he  went  into  the 
laying-on-of-hands  routine,  which  infuriated 
the  piranhas  no  end,  gently  murmuring 
"ah!"  at  regular  intervals. 

Now,  when  a  specialist  says  "ah!"  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  G.P.'s  "urn!" 
He  means  "I  have  a  very  good  idea  what's 
wrong  with  you,  and  I  need  hardly  say  you 
are  in  very  good  hands!"  Aloud  he  said  "If  I 
send  you  for  x-ray  it  could  take  weeks  (oo- 
er!)  but  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  hanging 
around  any  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  (my  heart  warmed  to  him)  so  I'll 
have  you  in  during  the  next  couple  of  days 
and  do  an  internal  examination.  We'll  put 


you  to  sleep  first,  don't  worry!"  he  assured 
me. 

The  days  passed,  but  no  summons  from 
the  hospital.  My  worried  wife  rang  Mr. 
Blank's  secretary.  She  metaphorically 
patted  her  on  the  head,  told  her  not  to 
worry  and  if  Mr.  Blank  said  he  was  going  to 
have  me  in,  then  as  sure  as  God  made  little 
apples,  have  me  in  he  undoubtedly  would. 

More  days  passed.  My  stomach  swelled 
alarmingly.  I  couldn't  sleep.  Food  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  hardly  dare  drink,  as  liquid 
was  the  piranhas  natural  element,  so  to 
speak,  and  they  had  a  beanfeast  each  time  I 
took  a  sip  of  water. 

My  wife  rang  Mr.  Blank's  secretary  again, 
with  the  same  result.  What  the  girl  didn't  do 
was  to  check  to  see  if  I  were  actually  on  any 
list.  Had  she  done  so,  she  would  have 
discovered  that  I  wasn't.  It  later  transpired 
that  Mr.  Blank  had  left  our  bungalow, 
climbed  into  his  car— and  completely 
forgotten  all  about  me! 

The  Other  Place 

But  at  the  time  of  course,  lying  there  on 
my  bed  of  pain,  practically  at  death's  edge,  I 
didn't  know  this.  I  began  to  wonder  if, 
having  found  something  nasty  during  the 
laying-on-of-hands  ceremony,  Mr.  Blank 
had  just  left  me  there  to  die  as  being  the 
easiest  (and  cheapest)  solution  to  my 
problems,  whatever  they  were.  But  surely 
he  wouldn't  do  that?  .  .  .  would  he? 

Lying  there  I  could  find  singularly  few 
advantages  in  dying.  Suppose  we  were  due 
for  a  summer  this  year?  Or  the  BBC 
declared  a  ban  on  the  inane  twitterings  of 
prima  donna  football  managers?  Or 
Wedgie  Benn  joined  the  Tories?  I  would 
miss  out  on  these  and  other  wonders. 

Besides,  if  I  were  going  to  shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil,  where  exactly  would  I  shuffle 
to?  I  wasn't  really  besotted  with  the  idea  of 
going  to  Heaven.  It  would  probably  be  full 
of  good  people  and  in  my  experience  good 
people  could  be  excruciatingly  dull.  In  any 
case,  I  couldn't  really  see  myself  as  an 
odds-on  favourite  for  entry  to  Heaven.  No,  I 
would  probably  wind  up  in  The  Other  Place 
and  join  the  more  interesting  of  my  rela- 
tions who  had  preceded  me  there. 

Then  a  wonderful  thought  struck  me. 
Wouldn't  it  be  absolutely  marvellous  if  I 
could  meet  Mozart  and  Shakespeare, 
whom  I  had  drooled  over  since  boyhood.  It 
would  be  almost  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  going! 


Then,  I  began  to  improve,  very  slowly  at 
first.  I  was  able  to  take  a  light  diet,  and 
liquids  without  any  apparent  ill-effect.  The 
piranhas  fish  had  gone.  They  couldn't 
complain.  They  had  lived  right  royally  on 
about  a  stone  of  my  flesh.  I  continued  to  get 
better  and  the  thought  of  chatting  up 
Mozart  and  Shakespeare  began  to  lose 
much  of  its  attraction.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
I  was  my  old  complaining  unloveable  self 
again  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Until  April  of  this  year.  I  was  returning 
from  a  local  shop  when,  without  warning, 
the  piranhas  moved  in — and  this  time  they 
brought  the  more  voracious  of  their  rela- 
tives. By  dint  of  resting  on  low  garden 
walls,  then  tottering  a  few  paces,  and 
sitting  again,  I  managed  to  make  it  home, 
hit  the  kitchen  carpet  and  writhed. 

Mountain  to  Mahomet 

By  the  time  the  doctor  got  there  I  had 
completely  recovered.  "Just  the  same"  he 
said,  /yl  think  that  Mr.  Blank  had  better  have 
a  look  at  you."  "Like  last  time?"  I  sneered. 
But  on  this  occasion  I  was  ambulant  and  the 
mountain  would  go  to  Mahomet. 

Mahomet  was  most  affable  but  showed 
no  sign  that  we  had  ever  met  before.  He 
displayed  great  curiosity  about  the  Siam- 
Burma  railway  and  asked  me  what  life  in 
the  camps  had  really  been  like.  I  said  rather 
like  Butlin's  in  the  off-season  with  staffing 
problems.  We  parted  on  the  best  of  terms. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  x-ray  department.  It  requested  the 
pleasure  of  my  company  to  partake  of  a 
barium  meal.  In  order  to  increase  my 
appreciation,  I  was  instructed  not  to  eat  or 
drink  for  five  hours  before  the  appointed 
time.  As  an  afterthought  I  was  asked  to  be 
sure  and  inform  them  if  I  were  pregnant. 

The  hospital  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
where  we  live — Chris  clocked  it  once  in  the 
car  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself.  It  is 
brand-new  and  not  so  much  a  hospital  as  a 
hospital  complex— and  complex  is  the 
operative  word.  It  could  easily  be  mistaken 
for  an  atomic  power  station  or  one  of  ICI's 
more  ambitious  projects.  Inside,  the  visitor 
needs  a  prismatic  compass,  an  A-Z  and  a 
bicycle  to  get  around. 

My  wife  and  I  arrived  at  the  appointed 
time  minus  fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed 
Reception,  which  is  like  the  concourse  of 
Euston  Station  with  carpets,  down  several 
miles  of  corridors  and  found  our  way  to 
x-ray. 


Here,  a  nurse  led  me  to  a  small  area  of 
curtained  cubicles,  pointed  me  at  one  and 
said,  "Take  everything  off  except  your 
shoes  and  socks,  put  on  the  gown  and  robe, 
then  come  out  here." 

The  undressing  part  was  easy  enough, 
I've  done  it  thousands  of  times.  Then  came 
"The  Gown".  This  was  a  huge  trapezium 
fashioned  from  what  seemed  to  be  white 
enamelled  plywood,  and  would  easily 
stand  up  without  support.  There  were  none 
of  these  fancy  refinements  like  various 
sizes.  They  were  all  designed  to  fit  all 
comers,  from  Cyril  Smith  to  Ronnie 
Corbett.  I  suppose  I  came  midway  between 
at  130-odd  pounds.  I  fought  my  way  into 
this  thing  with  difficulty.  A  three-quarter 
length  Joseph's  coat  in  half-inch  thick 
towelling  completed  the  ensemble. 

I  emerged  and  presented  myself  for 
inspection.  The  nurse  didn't  fall  about 
laughing,  she  just  escorted  me  to  the  x-ray 
room  and  handed  me  over. 

This  was  a  huge  dungeon-like  place 
lighted  by  two  1 5  watt  bulbs  and  filled  with 
sinister  looking  machines  hired  by  the  day 
from  a  horror  film  set.  I  took  off  my 
Joseph's  coat  and  immediately  my  shroud 
shot  out  sharply  in  all  directions.  I  must 
have  looked  like  a  cross  between  the 
Archangel  Gabriel,  sans  wings,  and  Asterix 
the  Gaul. 


Vestal  Virgin 

One  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  in  charge  led  me 
into  the  gloom.  We  parted  company 
temporarily  while  I  fell  over  a  low  step. 
"Step  up  and  turn  around,"  I  was  com- 
manded. I  found  myself  standing  with  my 
back  against  an  upright  surface  about 
seven  feet  high  by  three  feet  wide,  and 
hoped  nobody  would  start  throwing 
knives. 

Then  a  second  VV  handed  me  a  glass 
half-pint  beer  mug  filled  to  overflowing 
with  some  semi-liquid  concoction.  "Don't 
drink  yet!"  she  warned.  "Take  the  glass  in 
your  left  hand  and  place  your  right  arm 
down  by  your  side."  What  an  imposing 
figure  I  must  have  looked,  standing  there  at 
attention,  my  glass  raised  as  if  about  to 
propose  a  toast,  resplendent  in  shroud, 
Town  Treks  and  Marks  &  Sparks's  socks!  I 
wondered  how  they  would  react  to  a 
spirited  rendition  of  "The  Drinking  Song" 
from  "The  Student  Prince". 


The  doctor  bustled  in  and  seated  himself 
at  a  replica  of  the  flight-deck  of  Concorde. 

"Drink!"  he  ordered.  The  barium  tasted  a 
bit  like  army  porridge  generously  laced 
with  Milk  of  Magnesia.  I  drained  the  glass 
and  handed  the  empty  to  the  waiting  VV. 

I  then  discovered  what  the  two  handles 
on  the  sides  of  the  contraption  were  for  as 
with  an  agonised  whirring  and  clicking  and 
flashing,  the  whole  thing  began  to  tilt 
backwards  until  it,  and  I,  assumed  the 
horizontal.  On  command  I  lay  on  my  back, 
on  my  front,  on  my  left  side,  on  my  right 
side,  with  one  or  two  more  elegant  poses 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  All  this  time 
the  camera  was  flashing  and  whirring  and 
clicking  like  a  demented  Dalek. 

Then  we  began  the  return  journey  to  the 
upright,  with  me  hanging  on  like  grim 
death.  Standing  on  the  step  I  had  still  more 
pictures  taken,  my  right  profile,  my  left 
profile  (the  better  one)  with  both  hands 
raised  and  with  one  hand  languidly  raised 
like  some  Rebecca  who  had  forgotten  her 
pitcher.  And  then  they  let  me  go. 

It  was  2.30  p.m.  and  they  said  I  could  eat 
and  drink  at  3.30,  return  for  one  more  shot 
at  4.30  and  again  at  9.30  the  following 
morning  for  the  final  picture.  These  latter 
were  just  routine  lying  on  a  metal  bed  while 
the  operator  did  his  stuff. 

No  News 

When,  I  wondered,  would  I  getthe  results 
of  all  that  work?  About  two  weeks,  I  was 
told.  I  waited  two  weeks.  Nothing.  Three 
weeks.  No  news.  I  rang  the  Centre  from 
whence  all  medical  blessings  flow.  No,  said 
the  girl,  they  hadn't  heard,  try  again  in  a 
week.  I  did.  Nothing.  Then  she  had 
something  of  a  brainwave.  Was  it  Mr.  Blank 
who  had  sent  me  for  x-rays?  I  said,  yes,  it 
was  "In  that  case,  he  will  have  the  results."  I 
wondered  if  he  would  let  me  know,  or  was 
it,  for  some  obscure  reason,  now  Classified 
Information? 

"Well,  if  you  don't  hear  anything,  then 
you're  all  right"  explained  the  girl.  This 
seemed  to  me  just  the  teeniest  bit  unsatis- 
factory. Errors  of  omission  are  not  exactly 
unknown  in  the  NHS.  Besides,  I'd  had  some 
experience  of  Mr.  Blank's  dodgy  memory. 

Still,  I  expect  I'll  live.  I'm  a  born  survivor. 
They'll  have  to  shoot  me  in  the  end,  I 
expect. 

In  the  meantime,  Mozart  and  Shake- 
speare will  just  have  to  wait. 


Archery  Club  1981  Indoor  Shoot 
by  Norman  Perry 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  new  friends 
at  Ian  Fraser  House.  It  was  an  especially 
great  pleasure  for  the  St.  Dunstan's  Archery 
Club  to  welcome  the  Cuckfield  Bowmen, 
who  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  compete 
against  us.  31st  January  is  a  date  to 
remember  in  the  history  of  St.  Dunstan's. 
Never  before  has  a  team  of  sighted  archers 
competed  against  a  team  of  blind  archers. 

St.  Dunstan's  team  'A',  S.  Jones,  A. 
Wagstaff,  N.  Perry  and  P.  Duffee,  did  their 
best  totalling  a  score  of  769,  while  our 
opponents  scored  1,134.  Our  Team  'B',  T. 
Page,  C.  McConaghy,  F.  Galway  and  S. 
Sosabowski,  totalled  555,  while  the 
Cuckfield  'B'  team  totalled  909.  We  lost  the 
match,  but  gained  a  great  deal  of 
experience,  as  well  as  many  new  friends, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  do  a  lot  better 
when  we  next  meet  the  Cuckfield  Bowmen 
at  an  outdoor  shoot  in  the  summer. 

Monday  and  Wednesday  were  given 
over  to  the  indoor  competition  at  the 
Worthing  Sports  Centre.  A  'Portsmouth' 
round,  five  dozen  arrows  at  20  meters  using 
a  60  cm  target  proved  a  problem  for  most  of 
the  archers  on  the  Monday  and  it  was  on 


that  day's  score  that  a  handicap  was  based 
for  the  shoot  on  Wednesday.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  Tuesday  was  spent  arrow 
straightening,  re-fletching  and  bow  tuning 
that  most  people  had  a  better  score  in  the 
second  half  of  the  round.  After  a  compli- 
cated mathematical  calculation  had  been 
worked  out  the  results  were  announced: 

1st  N.Perry 

2nd  W.  Davies 

3rd  F.  Galway 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  taken  up  with 
some  excellent  coaching  by  Phil  Vanburen, 
L  Austin  and  the  best  looking  one  of  all, 
Marie,  to  all  of  whom  we  are  most  grateful 
for  the  time  and  effort  that  they  gave  us. 
Also,  many  thanks  to  Peter  and  Tony  for 
their  help  and  to  J.  Carnochan,  the  Sports 
Officer,  for  all  the  administration. 

A  reminder  to  all  members  that  the 
Holiday  Shoot  commences  on  1st  May  and 
is  to  be  shot  three  dozen  at  30  yards,  plus 
two  dozen  at  20,  using  a  full  target  face. 
Anyone  wishing  to  take  part  in  this  shoot 
should  contact  L  Austin,  or  P.  Duffee,  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  before  going  down  for  a 
holiday. 


From  the  Chairman's  Postbag 


From:  LR.  Hunt,  New  Zealand 

Life  out  here  even  with  our  disability  goes 
on  much  the  same.  I  am  still  able  to  work  at 
my  job  as  a  labourer  in  a  wool  scouring 
plant,  thanks  to  the  understanding 
management  and  work  mates. 

We  live  in  a  small  town  about  3,500 
people  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Island.  It  is 
mainly  a  sheep  and  cattle  fattening  area, 
with  grain  being  grown  on  a  larger  scale 
now  as  a  large  malt  factory  has  just  been 
completed  which  can  process  about 
600,000  tonnes  of  barley  a  year.  Our 
scouring  plant  handles  about  75,000  bales 
of  wool  per  year  which  is  sent  all  over  the 


world  as  well  as  what  we  use  for  our  own 
carpet  factories. 

Before  my  eyesight  deteriorated  I  was 
employed  on  a  farm  which  I  enjoyed,  as  I 
like  the  outdoor  life.  I  am  still  able  to  do  my 
garden  which  is  a  good  pastime  and 
provides  us  with  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables. 
My  wife  takes  me  around  to  various  places 
to  visit  our  friends  and  relations  and  I  like  to 
play  indoor  bowls  and  this  year  I  hope  to 
play  in  a  blind  bowlers  tournament,  which 
is  held  in  Palmerston  North,  just  a  few  miles 
away.  Mr.  Short,  our  Blind  Representative, 
said  he  will  get  me  into  a  team. 


From:  C.W.M.  Addison,  British  Columbia 

A  friend  who  brought  a  six  meter  racing 
yacht  out  from  Glasgow  is  training  me  to 
crew  for  him.  Although  she  is  37  feet,  the 
beam  is  narrow  and  the  cockpit  quite  small, 
so  I  do  not  move  about  much.  The  skipper  is 
laying  down  a  procedure  where  he  and  the 
other  crewman  handle  the  rigging  while  I 
can  take  the  helm  and  handle  the  jib  sheets, 
backstays  and  mainsheet  without  moving. 
When  racing  every  movement  is  on  orders 
from  the  skipper  anyway,  so  we  know  what 
we  are  to  do  and  it  is  working  out. 

The  test  came  last  Sunday  when  we 
raced  34  miles  in  a  Force  7  wind  and  came 
through  jolly  well.  He  said  to  know  your 
disability  is  one  thing,  but  we  will  work  on 
your  capabilities.  If  this  works  out  then  I 
shall  go  ocean  racing  which  is  something  I 
never  dreamed  of,  although  I  have  sailed  all 
my  life.  Thought  you  might  like  to  know 
what  the  flock  get  up  to. 

From:  Bob  Pearson,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand 

We  had  Christmas  in  Hamilton  with  our 
son,  Robert,  Karen  and  20  month  old 
Matthew.  At  the  10.00  am  Church  Service 
the  gentleman  in  the  pew  in  front  of  me 
turned  and  shook  my  hand,  "I  saw  your  St. 
Dunstan's  badge."  He  knew  it  from 
England.  I  felt  humble. 

READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat  No.  1509 

The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley 

By  Patricia  Highsmith 
Read  by  Anthony  Parker 
Reading  Time  1VA  hours 
Tom  Ripley  is  approached  in  New  York  by  a 
Mr.  Herbert  Greenleaf,  who  asks  him  to 
undertake  a  commission.  His  son,  Dickie,  an 
acquaintance  of  Tom's,  is  now  living  in 
Italy,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf  is  most  anxious 
that  he  return  and  take  his  place  in  the 
family  firm.  Would  Mr.  Ripley  like  to  go  to 
Italy,  all  expenses  paid,  and  try  to  persuade 
the  errant  Dickie  to  return  to  the  fold. 

Mr.  Ripley  would.  He  is  flat  broke,  he  has 
been  up  to  some  jiggery-pokery  in  the  city 
and  wouldn't  at  all  mind  getting  out  of  New 
York. 


He  finds  Dickie  in  a  tiny  Italian  village 
living  the  idyllic  life  of  a  painter,  (though 
not,  in  Ripley's  opinion,  a  very  good 
painter)  and  he  flatly  refuses  to  return  to 
America. 

Tom  moves  in  with  Dickie  and  for  a  time 
everything  goes  swimmingly.  Then  there  is 
a  spot  of  trouble,  one  thing  leads  to 
another,  until  finally  Ripley  decides  it  is 
time  that  Dickie  was  killed  off.  He  dumps  his 
weighted  body  in  a  lake,  goes  off  to  Rome 
where  he  assumes  the  dead  man's  identity, 
taking  over  his  assets,  including  his 
monthly  cheque  from  home,  forgery  being 
one  of  Tom's  less  desirable  accomplish- 
ments. When  he  is  discovered  by  one  of 
Dickie's  friends,  he  naturally  kills  him  as 
well. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  comes 
within  an  ace  of  being  found  out,  but  his 
luck  holds  out  and  he  lives  to  kill  another 
day . . . 

A  splendid  yarn.  Tom  Ripley  is  quite  one 
of  my  favourite  murderers. 


Cat  No.  1491 

A  Little  of  What  You  Fancy 

By  H.E.  Bates 

Read  by  Stephen  Jack 

Reading  Time  6V*  hours 

Ma  and  Pop  Larkin  are 

(among     other    things!) 

morning  drink,  a  mixture  of  brandy  and 

champagne,  when  suddenly  Pop  "comes 

overall  queer". 

The  doctor  is  hastily  summoned.  It  is  a 
mild  heart  attack.  Pop  is  ordered  to  stay  in 
bed,  take  things  very  quietly  and  (horror  of 
horrors!)  to  lay  off  the  booze. 

Life  on  these  terms  is,  of  course,  not 
really  worth  living,  but  Pop  decides  to  give  it 
a  go,  admirably  supported  by  Ma  and  a 
stunning  line  in  Australian  nurses. 

When  he  is  deemed  fit  enough  to  stand 
the  shock,  he  is  given  the  catastrophic  news 
—  "they"  are  gong  to  build  a  road  — 
straight  through  his  garden. 

The  call  to  arms  goes  out  and  the  whole 
village  rallies  round  Pop's  standard.  He 
manages  to  recruit  the  most  unlikely  (and 
powerful)  ally  in  the  fight  against  faceless 
bureaucracy. . . 

Another  hilarious  tale  of  the 
preposterous  Larkin  family,  and  a  worthy 
sequel  to  "The  Darling  Buds  of  May". 


in  bed  enjoying 
their    favourite 
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ROYAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  LEATHERHEAD 

by  Jimmy  Wright 

This  report  should  have  appeared  in  the  March  Review,  but  unfortunately  was  held 
up  in  the  post. 


As  a  result  of  an  article  which  I  was  asked  to 
write  for  the  January  edition  of  the  A.C.T.T. 
Journal,  that's  the  Union  news  magazine  of 
the  Association  of  Cinematograph, 
Television,  and  Allied  Technicians,  a  BBC 
Nationwide  producer  decided  to  produce  a 
programme  on  my  work  as  a  blind  film 
maker. 

During  the  week  commencing  2nd 
February,  Cinexsa  were  shooting  a  short 
film  for  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Leatherhead,  Surrey;  Tuesday,  3rd  seemed 
to  be  a  good  day  for  the  Nationwide  Film 
Unit  to  visit  the  location  in  order  to  film  me, 
with  my  crew,  who  were  recreating  a  scene 
which  took  place  at  Leatherhead  Railway 
Station,  in  1910,  when  a  Miss  Helena 
Timmins,  a  sixteen  year  old  blind  girl, 
arrived  at  the  station  having  travelled  with 
her  chaperon  from  her  home  in  Liverpool, 
to  take  up  residence  at  the  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  part  of  the  young  Helena 
Timmins  is  played  by  actress  Alison 
Dowling,  with  Ann  Godfrey  her  chaperon, 
and  they  are  met  at  the  station  with  a  pony 
and  trap,  the  cabman  being  played  by  John 
Dick. 

The  opening  scenes  of  the  young  girl's 
arrival  were  filmed  in  black  and  white,  with 
everyone  in  appropriate  costume,  to  create 
a  feeling  of  those  Edwardian  days;  the 
remainder  of  the  documentary  is  in  colour. 

The  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  assist  with 
the  fund  raising,  which  is  already  under 
way,  to  finance  the  massive  reconstruction 
programme  which  also  has  already 
commenced,  to  remodernise  the  old 
Victorian  building  which  went  up  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  when  the  Royal  School, 
which  was  founded  in  1799,  was  obliged  to 
move  out  of  London  so  that  the  original  site 
could  be  used  to  make  way  for  the  railways. 

The  Royal  School  for  the  Blind  is  not  a 
'school'  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  since 
nowadays  it  is  the  principal  establishment 
in  the  U.K.,  providing  residential 
accommodation  and  training  for  blind  men 
and  women  who,  as  well  as  being  blind, 
have  an  additional  disability. 


The  opening  scene  of  Jimmy  Wright's  new  film. 

The  aim  of  the  film  is  to  show  how  little 
the  building  has  changed  during  the  past 
eighty-odd  years  and  to  illustrate  that 
despite  the  rather  grim  living 
accommodation  for  the  150  residents  and 
for  the  staff,  there  is  a  wonderful 
cameraderie  on  the  part  of  both  residents 
and  staff. 

The  purpose  of  commencing  the  film 
with  the  arrival  of  Helena  Timmins  is  to 
establish  the  fact  that  she  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  School  at  the  age  of  86,  having  been 
the  Choir  Mistress  and  Organist;  her 
tremendously  alert  and  articulate  memory 
when  recounting  the  early  days  of  her 
childhood  for  the  purpose  of  the  film,  is 
indicative  of  the  fine  work  that  is  carried  out 
notwithstanding  the  difficult  living  and 
working  conditions. 
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Tom  Daborn  carving  a  spoon  in  the  workshop 

Ways  of  Life  43. 

Working  with  the  Grain 

Tom  Daborn  talking  to  David  Castleton. 


The  A39  is  a  dramatic  road.  It  leads  the 
traveller  on  a  twisting  course,  tumbling  him 
down  steep  hills  only  to  set  him  climbing 
back  again  to  the  open  moorland  —  on  one 
side  the  edge  of  Exmoor,  on  the  other 
spectacular  views  of  a  jagged  coastline  and 
the  Bristol  Channel  opening  out  to  the 
Atlantic. 

There  are  many  deep  valleys  leading 
down  from  Exmoor  to  the  sea  —  one  of 
them  is  the  Heddon  Valley.  Just  before  you 
reach  Blackmoor  Gate  you  turn  right  taking 
a  narrow  road  which  at  first  runs  level.  Then 
after  a  sharp  turn,  the  road  dives  steeply 
down  and  from  the  open  moorland  of  the 


top  the  aspect  changes  to  luxuriant 
woodland  clinging  to  the  steep  sides  of  the 
valley. 

The  lane  leads  to  Hunters'  Inn  and  then 
turns  back  to  rejoin  the  main  road  to 
llfracombe,  further  West.  To  reach  Heddon 
Mouth  you  must  walk.  My  destination, 
however,  was  just  short  of  Hunters'  Inn,  it 
was  The  Barton,  a  square  house  built  of 
local  stone  set  in  a  garden  where  the  valley 
widens.  The  Heddon  stream  runs  alongside 
the  garden,  primroses  grow  through  the 
flagstones  leading  to  the  front  door  and 
Tom  and  Emma  Daborn  live  here. 

"It  was    built    originally  as  a   hunting 
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lodge",  Tom  said,  "They  used  to  come 
down  here  staghunting,  I  suppose,  just  over 
1 00  years  ago.  In  fact  by  the  front  door,  let  in 
the  wall  are  big  iron  rings  where  they  used 
to  tie  the  horses  up.  Across  the  lane  and  up 
the  hill  opposite  are  two  cottages  where  the 
servants  used  to  live  and  the  stables  were 
up  there.  You  can  just  imagine  it,  100  years 
ago,  riding  out  from  llfracombe  or 
Barnstaple,  tying  up  the  horses  and  coming 
in  after  hunting  and  having  a  rip  roaring 
meal  here." 


Fishing 

Tom,  who  was  blinded  by  a  sniper  while 
serving  with  the  Hampshire  Regiment  at 
Rimini  in  Italy  in  1944,  ran  a  shop  until  his 
retirement  which  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  the  valley  where  Emma  had  lived 
and  where  they  met  just  before  the  war. 
Tom  is  a  fisherman  and  he  can  fish  the  river 
by  his  house,  "Just  after  we  came  here,  the 
Water  Bailiff  came  to  tell  me  they  had  put 
sea  trout  and  salmon  fry  in  the  upper 
reaches  and  they  hoped  they'd  have  a  run. 
Well,  over  the  past  seven  years  we've  had 
several  mystery  fish  of  about  3-4  lbs. 
coming  along  the  river.  This  isn't  normal 
because  in  this  stream  you  get  five  or  six 
trout  to  the  pound  —  that's  a  good  size 
brook  trout.  But  these  fish  are  obviously 
coming  in  to  try  to  come  up  the  river  to 
spawn". 

He  also  fishes  at  sea,  going  out  with  local 
boatmen  from  Coombe  Martin  and  from 
Lynmouth. 

Wood  Carving 

Tom's  other  absorbing  interest  is  wood 
carving.  Living  in  a  quite  densely  wooded 
valley  he  is  surrounded  by  the  raw  material 
of  his  craft,  but,  in  fact,  he  came  to  carving 
almost  by  accident.  "At  the  inauguration  of 
evening  classes  in  Lynton,  my  wife  was 
signing  in  for  painting  and  she  met  a  man 
who  was  running  a  woodcarving  class.  I 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  we  talked  it 
over.  He  was  obviously  taken  aback,  but  he 
suggested  I  go  along  and,  when  I  started 
cutting  and  hacking  with  the  best  of  them, 
all  went  very  smoothly.  He  encouraged  me 
no  end". 

Tom  had  always  been  interested  in 
woodwork,  "Although  my  attempts  were 
rather  crude.  Another  thing  I  liked  doing 


before  the  war  was  to  whittle  sticks,  cut  out 
of  the  hedgerow  and  carve  a  duck's  head  or 
something  on  top  of  it  with  a  penknife, 
that's  how  it  really  started,  I  think". 

The  first  thing  Tom  carved  was  a  cooking 
spoon  in  beech  to  a  special  design  of 
Emma's,  "It  had  a  flat,  angled  end  to  it  so 
you  could  get  it  right  into  the  corner  of  the 
saucepan". 

His  first  bowl  was  in  ash:  "It  was  a  nice, 
curved  bowl,  I  suppose  the  wood  was  about 
11/4"  thick  and  to  help  me  over  the  initial 
problem,  the  instructor  cut  the  design  for 
me.  He  also  told  me  the  best  method  for  me 
to  do  it  by  myself". 

Tom  uses  a  cardboard  former  made  by 
marking  half  the  shape  he  requires  on  the 
cardboard,  folded  it  in  half,  "When  you 
open  it  up  you  have  a  matching  former 
which  you  fasten  to  the  wood.  I  use  drawing 
pins  putting  them  well  in  from  the  edge 
knowing  I'm  going  to  cut  the  inside  out.  I 
scratch  round  the  edge  with  a  sharp  gimlet 
so  I  start  with  a  definite  mark  to  work  to". 


Tenon  Saw 

Using  a  tenon  saw,  Tom  cuts  off  the 
corners  repeating  the  process  until  he  has 
cut  off  most  of  the  surplus.  Then,  with  the 
wood  fixed  in  a  vice,  he  uses  a  rasp  to 
smooth  it  to  the  final  6hape. 

The  next  stage  is  the  carving  out  of  the 
wood  to  form  the  bowl,  "One  of  the 
essential  things  is  to  have  something  in  the 
way  of  a  clamp  to  fix  it  firmly  to  your  work 
surface.  I  use  two  G  clamps  and  then  I  start 
roughly  in  the  middle  and  start  chipping 
away  with  a  large  gouge  and  mallet,  taking 
out  the  centre.  Then  I  go  round  the  edge 
carefully  taking  out  the  thickness  I  want 
going  gradually  lower  and  lower  and 
making  sure  that  I  don't  drive  through  the 
bottom." 

Getting  a  uniform  thickness  by  touch  is 
easy  enough  at  the  edge  by  running  the 
fingers  round,  but  the  thickness  of  the 
bottom  is  more  difficult,  "I've  got  a  metal 
rule  which  I  lay  across  the  edges,  then  with 
a  pencil  which  I  just  hold  vertically  so  that  it 
just  touches  the  bottom,  I  test  the  depth. 
Then  I  transfer  it  to  the  edge  of  the  bowl  and 
lower  it  down  the  side  and  I  can  tell  how  far 
I've  got  to  go  down". 

Once  the  bowl  is  carved  out,  the  patient 
process  of  finishing  begins:  "The  idea  is 
you  sandpaper  all  the  rough  marks  out.  You 
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Polishing  a  bowl 


sandpaper  it  smooth,  and,  when  you  think 
you've  got  it  smooth,  you  dip  it  in  water, 
take  it  out  and  let  it  dry.  That  brings  up  all 
the  tiny  fibres  again  and,  after  about  four  or 
five  times  wetting  and  drying  and  rubbing 
down  with  fine  sand  paper  you  get  a  real, 
satiny  finish.  The  final  finish  is  obtained  by 
applying  linseed  oil.  In  the  case  of  a  salad 
bowl  I  use  ordinary  vegetable  cooking  oil. 
You  rub  it  and  you  get  a  sort  of  polish;  not  a 
surface  polish  though.  If  it's  possible  the 
glaze  seems  to  go  right  into  the  grain  of  the 
wood  and  remain  there  for  all  time. 

"I've  made  six  or  seven  bowls  now,  all 
different.  I  try  to  make  them  entirely 
different  and  not  do  two  alike.  If  you  do,  I 
think  one  must  become  a  copy.  I  hope  each 
one  is  "unique"  in  inverted  commas.  If 
anyone  could  make  another  one  exactly  the 
same,  they  would  be  very  clever,  I  think". 

Tom  also  makes  spoons  and  forks  and 
when  I  visited  him  he  was  working  on  a  pair 
of  salad  servers,  spoon  and  fork,  with 
carved  spiral  handles.  To  my  eye  the  spirals 


were  completely  accurate;  painstakingly 
cut  with  the  thread  taking  up  the  angle  of 
the  outside  edge  of  the  spoon  as  it  joins  the 
handle. 

"First  I've  got  a  little,  tiny,  hacksaw  blade 
which  I  run  round  making  the  saw-cut  very 
carefully  to  keep  the  same  angle  all  the  way 
up  the  spoon  handle.  I  finish  off  with  a  small 
triangular  file  to  widen  the  saw-cut  and  then 
with  a  rat-tail  file  —  which  is  a  round  one — I 
can  put  that  in  the  widened  saw-cut  and 
take  it  down  fairly  deeply  to  make  nice,  even 
spiral". 


Jeweller's  Tool 

For  very  small  detail,  Tom  uses  a  set  of 
jeweller's  cutting  tools  given  him  by  a 
friend,  "I  use  them  a  lot  on  this  spoon 
business,  they're  ideal  for  getting  into  tight 
corners  because  with  one  of  these  you  can 
get  in  anywhere". 

His  main  tools  are,  of  course,  his  gouges 
—  not  chisels  as  I  had  supposed  they  would 
be.  "The  biggest  one  I've  got  is  1  %"  with  a 
very  gentle  curve  on  it,  but  its  a  very  heavy 
one  and  you  can  give  it  a  real  whack  and  get 
big  pieces  of  wood  out.  I  started  with  a  set  of 
six  small  gouges  and  later  I  bought  some 
larger  ones,  starting  with  a  3A".  I  think  you 
could  make  a  bowl  and  get  by  with  just  one 
gouge  if  you  were  careful". 


Sharpening  Gouges 

Part  of  the  skill  of  the  craft  is  keeping  the 
tools  in  good  condition,  "You've  got  to  keep 
them  sharp  all  the  time.  It's  a  knack.  You've 
got  two  surfaces.  You've  got  the  grinding 
surface  which  gives  you  the  angle  and  the 
sharpening  surface  which  is  a  more  acute 
angle  on  the  end  of  the  grind.  That's  the  one 
you  keep  honed.  You  have  a  well-oiled 
stone  which  you  hone  on.  You  don't  rub 
desperately  away  for  half-an-hour,  you  just 
give  two  or  three  firm  strokes  on  the  oil 
stone,  which  should  be  sufficient.  When  the 
sharpening  bevel  becomes  too  blunt, 
through  continuous  honing,  it's  best  to  take 
it  to  an  expert  for  re-grinding". 

Tom  pictures  his  designs  in  his  head.  One 
particularly  attractive  heart-shaped  bowl 
was  based  on  a  china  bowl  belonging  to  his 
mother  and  remembered  since  the  days  he 
was  a  boy.  This  bowl  won  first  prize  at  an 
exhibition  of  craft  work  in  Exeter. 
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7  use  two  G  damps . . .  and  start  chipping  away . 


"I've  got  an  idea  in  mind,  now.  One  of  the 
standard  designs  we  used  to  do  on  a  piece 
of  wood  at  school  was  what  they  used  to 
call  a  tudor  rose,  just  a  simple  rose  with  four 
petals  which  curl  up  towards  the  end.  My 
idea  is  to  superimpose  a  large  design  on  a 
12x12  piece  of  elm  and  have  a  bowl  that 
would  be  formed  by  four  petals  of  the  rose. 
It's  still  just  an  idea  at  the  moment,  but  I 
think  that's  what  I'll  do  next". 


Unique  grain 

Although  he  says  he  is  not  an  expert,  Tom 
is  pretty  knowledgeable  about  woods,  "Ash 
is  a  very  good  wood,  and  beech,  the  grain  is 
right  and  it's  very  tough  and  hard  wood. 
You  get  a  piece  of  ash  that  has  been  well 
seasoned  and  turn  it  into  a  bowl.  It's  got  a 
sheen  and  finish  all  of  its  own. 

"It's  hard  to  work,  but  the  satisfaction  is 
when  you  finish.  The  graining  that's  left  in 
the  wood  is  a  thing  that  has  grown  from 
nature  and  it  can't  be  repeated  anywhere." 


'Too  or  three  firm  strokes  on  the  oil  stone 


D.F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


The  garden  is  really  waking  up  now,  with 
perennials  starting  to  grow  and  shrubs 
coming  back  to  life,  so  keep  the  hoe  going, 
use  sprays  against  insects  and  put  down 
bait  for  slugs  and  snails.  Ensure  that  all 
fencing  is  secure,  especially  the  junction 
staves,  or  the  whole  lot  may  collapse.  You' 
should  finish  digging  over  all  the  beds  by 
the  end  of  April,  putting  some  compost  or 
manure  on  top  of  the  soil  and  a  general 
fertiliser  added  to  the  beds  'before  planting 
anything'  will  help  them  to  get  a  good  start. 

Lawns 

The  lawns  will  be  starting  to  grow  again 
now,  so  set  the  blades  of  the  mowing 
machine  fairly  high  for  the  first  few  cuts, 
because  if  you  keep  the  blades  low  they  will 
probably  stick  and  pull  some  of  the  grass 
out  at  the  roots.  If  you  have  a  roller  do  give 
the  lawn  a  good  going  over  as  the  turf  may 
have  been  lifted  by  the  harsh  winter 
weather.  Sometimes  the  mowings  get  left 
on  the  lawn  and  some  of  the  longer  grass 
gets  bent  double  rather  than  cut,  so  brush 
the  grass  with  a  besom  or  stiff  broom. 

Vegetables 

Get  the  vegetable  patch  ready  for  the 
seedlings  to  be  planted  and  you  should 
harden  off  the  seeds  in  a  frame  before 
planting  them  out.  Some  seeds  can  be 
planted  directly  into  the  beds,  but 
remember  to  keep  some  seed  in  reserve  in 
case  of  failures. 

Thin  out  the  seeds  you  planted  outdoors 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  keep  the  spare 
seedlings  in  a  small  plot  to  give  you 
reinforcements  in  case  some  of  the  main 
plants  go  down  the  drain.  Plant  the 
potatoes  and  sprinkle  a  soil  pest  deterrent 
in  the  rows  where  the  tubers  are  planted. 
Before  planting  them  though,  rub  out  some 
of  the  growths  as  it  will  not  do  your  crop  any 
good  if  you  have  too  much  top  growth. 

French  and  runner  beans  can  be  sown  in 
their  cropping  places,  but  I  think  those  of 
you  in  the  north  should  leave  doing  this 
until  the  very  end  of  the  month.  Put  a  few 
seeds  in  trays  in  a  shed  or  frame  so  that, 
again,  you  have  a  few  replacements,  should 
you  need  them. 


Do  remember  to  protect  the  vegetable 
seeds  from  slugs  and  put  up  netting  to  keep 
the  birds  off.  Hoe  regularly  and  use  sprays 
against  fly  pests,  but  do  not  use  sprays  in 
windy  weather. 

Fruit 

Do  not  plant  any  more  fruit  trees  or  bushes. 
If  you  want  new  trees,  wait  until  the 
autumn.  Complete  all  the  pruning  in  early 
April  and  cut  away  any  dead  branches  or 
shoots.  Spray  the  fruit  trees/bushes  with 
insecticide,  again,  only  on  a  still  day  and  do 
wear  some  head  covering  and  gloves. 
Wash  carefully  when  you  have  finished  the 
job.  Make  sure  all  the  stakes  and  supports 
round  the  trees,  bushes  and  wall  fruit  are  in 
good  order  and  well  anchored.  It  is  also  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  plastic  or  wooden 
frame  for  fruit  planted  on  a  south  facing 
wall. 

Flowers 

Keep  hoeing  the  flower  beds  to  combat 
weeds,  or  fork  over  parts  you  want  to 
replant  with  new  items.  Divide  some  of  the 
large  clumps  of  perennials  and  transplant 
sections  to  other  areas  of  the  garden. 

Hardy  annuals  and  perennials  can  be 
sown  outside,  or  in  a  frame.  Those  outside 
would  do  better  if  covered  with  a  frame 
covering,  or  plastic  sheeting,  which  can  be 
left  on  till  the  end  of  the  month. 

When  the  bulbs  have  finished  flowering, 
cut  away  the  flowers,  but  not  the  leaves.  Tie 
the  leaves  back  or  use  a  rubber  band,  so 
that  they  can  die  back  naturally  and  build 
the  bulbs  up  for  next  year. 

Put  in  anenomes,  dahlias,  gladioli, 
ranunculus  and  so  on,  but  not  if  frost  is 
forecast.  Again,  do  protect  these  plants 
with  cloches,  or  polythene.  If  new  shoots  on 
the  roses  have  been  caught  by  frost,  cut 
them  back  a  bit  further  down  the  branches. 
Some  general  fertilisers  sprinkled  around 
the  borders  will  do  a  heap  of  good,  as  will 
compost  or  farmyard  manure. 
It  is  a  busy  time  in  the  greenhouse.  You 
should  be  sowing  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
tubers  as  well  as  potting  on  some  of  the 
plants  kept  from  last  year.  Get  the  annuals 
off  to  a  good  start  in  seed  boxes  and  if  you 
have  already  sown  some,  get  them  planted 
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Gardening 


continued 


out  into  boxes  to  grow  on  to  a  good  size 
before  planting  them  outside  next  month. 
Any  item  started  really  early  can  be 
hardened  off  by  putting  them  outside 
during  the  day  and  bringing  them  inside,  or 
putting  them  in  a  frame  at  night.  If  some 
plants  are  growing  a  bit  too  tall,  pinch  out 
the  top  to  make  them  bushier  and  you  may 
get  a  better  plant  in  the  end. 

Start  off  the  begonias  and  gloxinias  in 
trays.  Some  begonias  can  be  used  outside, 
but  gloxinias  will  have  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  or  greenhouse.  Take  cuttings  off  tall 
perennials,  but  do  not  get  rid  of  the  main 
plant  before  you  are  sure  the  cuttings  have 


really  taken.  Use  a  hormone  rooting 
powder  when  you  take  cuttings,  as  it  helps 
to  get  them  going  and  also  contains  an  anti 
mildew  compound. 

Harden  off  the  geraniums  by  putting 
them  out  during  the  day  and  bringing  them 
in  at  night,  although  they  will  probably  be 
safe  in  a  closed  frame  at  night.  Pests  and 
diseases  will  be  on  the  rampage  now,  so 
use  sprays  and  smokes.  The  latter  gets  to 
more  parts  and  crevices  than  sprays,  so  do 
use  them  regularly,  but  do  remember  to 
open  up  all  the  windows  and  the  door 
before  you  do  much  work  in  the 
greenhouse. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  Jimmy  Wight,  Shepperton 

I  am  writing,  in  response  to  the  Editor's 
suggestion  in  the  January  issue  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Review,  to  let  you  know  a  little 
about  the  I.Y.D.P.  activities  that  are  going 
on  in  my  area. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Spelthorne  Talking 
News,  I  attend  meetings  of  the  Spelthorne 
Joint  Committee  for  the  Disabled,  whose 
Chairman  is  also  blind,  and  a  Vice- 
Chairman  of  our  Talking  News.  We 
arranged  a  public  meeting  in  December,  to 
which  we  invited  members  of  the  various 
service  clubs,  as  well  as  organisations 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  disabled  folk 
suffering  from  differing  handicaps;  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  ask  for 
volunteers  to  serve  on  a  committee 
comprising  mainly  of  disabled 
representatives.  It  was  the  wish  of  Surrey 
County's  I.Y.D.P's  Support  Group's 
Chairman,  himself  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  that  wherever  possible,  each  of 
the  sixteen  Support  Groups  in  the  county, 
should  have  a  disabled  person  as 
Chairman.  I  rather  fancy  that  my 
nomination  as  Chairman  of  our  Support 
Group  came  as  a  result  of  my  films 
concerned  with  various  aspects 
confronting  disabled  people,  as  well  as  the 
production  of  our  Talking  News.  As 
Chairman  of  Spelthorne  Integration  Group 
(S.I.G.),  it  is  my  responsibility  during  1981, 
to  attend  monthly  meetings  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  College  for  the  Disabled  at 
Leatherhead  and  report  on  S.I.G's  progess. 


Our  first  local  monthly  meeting  took 
place  on  2nd  January,  and  as  a  result  of  our 
local  press  release,  telephone  calls  and 
letters  have  flooded  in,  both  from  disabled 
people  in  need  of  assistance  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  from  able-bodied  people  who 
wish  to  help.  Access  and  mobility  are  our 
main  objectives;  senior  schools  in  the 
borough  will  be  undertaking  the  task  of 
investigating  the  problems  of  access  for 
those  residents  confined  to  a  wheelchair 
and  we  shall  produce  an  Access  Guide  on 
completion  of  the  research,  which  will  be 
supervised  by  an  expert  who  has  already 
produced  an  Access  Guide  in  one  of  the 
London  boroughs.  The  Guide  will  be  fully 
comprehensive,  including  useful 

information  for  all  categories  of  disability. 

Mobility,  simply  getting  from  A  to  B,  I 
always  emphasise,  when  I  am  asked  to 
speak  about  I.Y.D.P.  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  difficulty  with  which  a  disabled 
person  is  confronted,  whether  adult  or  a 
child,  and  I  always  make  a  special  point  of 
including  our  senior  citizens,  many  of 
whom  have  become  disabled  in  one  form 
or  another  in  old  age,  but  more  often  than 
not,  would  never  admit  to  it,  but  neverthe- 
less, are  housebound,  and  are  in  need  of 
someone  to  visit  them  to  help  in  some  way 
with  a  home  maintenance  job,  or  take  them 
out  occasionally  to  visit  a  friend  or  relative. 

Although  we  shall  make  the  most  of 
I.Y.D.P.  to  fund  three  new  minibuses,  one 
each  for  our  two  schools  for  the  mentally 
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handicapped,  and  one  for  a  school  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  fund  raising  as 
such  will  not  be  our  principal  aim  during 
I.Y.D.P.,  but  rather  to  create  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  best  the  able-bodied  can 
help  disabled  people,  and  of  the  untapped 
ability  that  is  within  the  capability  of  almost 
every  handicapped  person,  given  the 
encouragement,  training,  and  above  all,  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  he  or  she 
can  achieve. 

It  comes  as  quite  a  shock  to  most  people 
to  learn  that  the  civilian  blind  receive  no 
disability  allowance,  merely  a  tax 
allowance  of  £180  per  annum,  provided  one 
is  employed.  My  approach  to  our  M.P.  last 
autumn  produced  a  negative  response 
from  the  Ministers  concerned  with  both 
disability  and  training  and  employment; 
however,  we  shall  continue  to  pursue  our 
efforts  during  I.Y.D.P.  to  put  to  right  what 
we  feel  to  be  a  gross  injustice,  in  the  hope 
that,  coupled  with  the  R.N.I.B.  petition  that 
has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  a 
successful  solution  will  ultimately  result 
from  everyone's  efforts.  The  really 
important  aim  must  be  that  all  the  good 
work  that  is  started  during  I.Y.D.P.  must  not 
be  allowed  to  cease  on  31st  December 
1981. 

From:  A.C.  Pointon,  Bexhill-on-Sea 

When,  two  and  half  years  ago,  Ray  Hazan 
published  in  the  Review  an  article 
suggesting  that  some  of  us  might  like  to 
have  a  go  at  skiing,  I  wrote  to  various 
people  to  find  out  if,  at  the  age  of  57, 1  might 
be  able  to  have  a  go.  I  was  put  in  touch  with 
the  Bowles  Outdoor  Pursuit  Centre,  near 
Crowborough,  where  the  Managing 
Director,  Mr.  Randall  Williams,  met  me  and 
showed  me  some  of  the  gear  one  has  to 
use. 

My  first  impression  of  ski  boots  was  that 
they  were  made  of  concrete  and  a  bit  tight 
under  the  knee  caps,  but  thanks  to  my 
instructor's  patience  and  kind  tuition  it 
proved  to  be  something  I  could  do  and  so  in 
1979  and  1980  I  went  with  Ray's  party  to 
Bavaria. 

This  year,  for  a  change,  I  went  as  the  only 
blind  member  of  a  ski  party  organised  by 
Bowles  to  Madesimo,  in  Northern  Italy  and 
believe  me  it  was  a  lot  of  fun.  We  flew  from 
Gatwick,  or  Freddie  Laker's  private  landing 
field  if  you  prefer,  to  Milan,  where  we  were 


met  by  coach  and  after  a  two  hour  drive 
stopped  at  a  cafe.  On  the  black  and  white 
T.V.  in  the  bar,  guess  what  was  on?  Would 
you  believe,  'George  and  Mildred'.  I  didn't 
know  that  the  late  Yootha  Joyce  could 
speak  so  fast  in  Italian! 

We  had  been  skirting  Lake  Como  and 
after  another  hour  and  a  half  we  arrived  at 
Campodolcino  to  find  ourselves  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cable  car  which  hoisted  us  up  to 
the  Casa  Alpino  which  most  people  think 
was  once  a  monastery.  I  must  say  I  was 
pleased  that  it  has  changed  its  function. 

This  was  the  first  experience  the 
organisers,  or  the  rest  of  the  45  strong 
party,  had  had  of  a  blind  skier  and  they  were 
absolutely  marvellous  to  me.  However,  I 
reckon  I  must  be  the  original  abominable 
snowman.  Last  year  I  frightened  the  snow 
away  from  Bavaria  and  this  year  from 
Madesimo.  There  was  a  bit  when  we 
arrived  and  a  little  fell  the  next  day,  but  it 
was  like  skiing  in  porridge  on  glass  and  by 
the  end  of  the  week  there  was  practically  no 
snow,  so  we  went  to  St.  Moritz  every  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  the  people  and 
shops  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  I  would 
liked  to  have  a  go  on  a  bob  sleigh  on  the 
Cresta  run,  but  unfortunately  it  was  closed 
as  it  was  too  warm. 

I  returned  to  the  U.K.  yesterday,  having 
not  done  a  lot  of  skiing  but  having  had  a 
wonderful  experience  with  some  very 
pleasant  people,  all  of  whom  went  out  of 
their  way  to  be  helpful,  taking  me  on  lots  of 
shopping  trips  and  to  pizza  bars  etc.  It  was 
altogether  a  very  interesting  experience, 
terminating  with  our  flight  back  from  Turin 
and  someone  describing  the  lovely 
colouring  of  the  Alps  from  the  air. 


From:  Mrs.  J.  Marsden,  Polegate,  Sussex 

To  anyone  wanting  to  move  to  the  South  of 
England,  have  you  ever  thought  of  or  heard 
of  Polegate,  Sussex. 

As  a  St.  Dunstaner's  widow  living  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  I  had  great  reservations  about 
moving  to  Polegate,  but  I  need  not  have 
worried,  I  can  honestly  say  it  was  the  best 
move  I  ever  made.  Polegate  is  a  large 
village  if  you  can  call  it  a  village,  with  a 
population  of  over  9,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  Sussex, 
having  its  own  railway  station  which  gives 
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easy  access  to  Eastbourne,  Brighton  and 
London,  and  all  the  lovely  places  along  the 
South  Coast.  In  fact  it  only  takes  8  mins.  by 
train  to  Eastbourne,  and  half  hour  to 
Brighton,  both  places  having  plenty  of 
theatres  and  shows  going  on  especially 
Eastbourne,  also  there  are  some  lovely 
walks  if  you  like  walking. 

There  is  a  thriving  Community  Centre 
here  in  Polegate,  where  there  is  something 
on  most  days  and  where  you  can  get  to 
know  people.  Also  there  is  the  British 
Legion  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  South.  I  find  the  people  very 
friendly,  so  you  soon  feel  part  of  the 
community,  so  why  not  think  of  Polegate  if 
you  are  wanting  to  move.  I  can  thoroughly 
recommend  it. 

From:  Phyllis  Rogers,  Ashford,  retired 
Welfare  Superintendent 

My  conscience  pricks  heavily  at  not  sending 
greetings  to  my  St.  Dunstaner  friends  last 
Christmas,  but  moving  house  after  32  years 
proved  a  longer  lasting  upheaval  than  I  had 
anticipated.  I  also  discovered  that  builders 
and  electricians  needed  in  our  new  home 
did  not  arrive  as  quickly  as  one  always 
hopes!  As  a  result  I  only  managed  to  send 
very  few  cards. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Review,\ 
would  now  like  to  thank  all  of  you  who  so 
kindly  sent  greetings  and  letters  to  me  and 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  and 
your  families,  Easter  greetings  and  a  prayer 
for  your  health  and  happiness. 

From:  Ike  Pellington,  Prestatyn,  North 
Wales 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
everyone  who  sent  me  get  well  cards  and 
for  the  numerous  phone  calls  my  wife 
received  while  I  was  so  ill  in  hospital.  It  is 
very  nice  to  know  we  have  so  many  friends. 
Thank  you  everyone. 

From:  Jock  Forbes-Stewart,  Norwich 

May  I  be  allowed  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  for  the  way  they  treated  me  at 
Broadhurst  Gardens,  also  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  me  and  the  quietness.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  them  both  and  hope  that  Charles 
continues  to  take  the  cup  of  tea  as  usual. 
Very  many  thanks  to  you  both. 


OBITUARY 

MRS.  E.M.  KING 

We  are  very  sorry  to  report  the  death  in 
March  of  Mrs.  Edith  M.  King.  Many  St. 
Dunstaners  living  in  the  Midlands,  in  the 
North  of  England  and  Scotland  will 
remember  her  with  affection. 

'Mickie'  King  began  her  long  association 
with  St.  Dunstan's  as  a  V.A.D.,  in  June, 
1946,  following  service  during  the  Second 
World  War  in  Civil  Defence.  Later,  as  a 
N.C.O.  Ambulance  Driver,  attached  to  the 
21st  Army  Group,  she  served  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany. 

She  was  appointed  Welfare  Visitor  in 
September,  1949  and  worked  in  the 
Midlands  until  1955  when  she  took  over 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  in  an 
exchange  of  areas. 

In  1967,  Mrs.  King  retired  officially,  but 
continued  to  visit  St.  Dunstaners  in 
Scotland,  where  she  was  living.  In  June 
1974,  Mrs.  King  finally  retired  and  later 
moved  from  Scotland  to  Devon  to  live  with 
her  sister. 

Her  thirty  years'  service  to  St.  Dunstan's 
will  be  warmly  remembered  by  St. 
Dunstaners  and  staff  alike. 


BRAILLE  MEDICINE  LABELS 

As  mentioned  in  last  month's  Review 
Braille  medicine  labels  are  now  available  at 
chemists.  The  Dispensary  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  also  has  a  supply  of  these  labels 
which  can  be  issued  to  people  who  would 
like  them.  Seven  varieties  have  been 
designed  to  carry  the  most  frequently  used 
instructions  for  taking  solid  doses, 
medicines  as  well  as  the  direction  "Not  to 
betaken  internally." 

Each  label  measures  approximately  21/2  x 
3/4  in.  and  the  instructions  are  given  in  large 
clear  print  as  well  as  Braille.  Lables  can  be 
attached  around  the  neck  of  the  medicine 
bottle,  which  should  still  bear  the  normal 
dispensing  label.  They  are  made  of  robust 
plastic  and  can  be  reused  many  times. 


DERBY  SWEEPSTAKE 

Do  remember  to  apply  for  Derby 
Sweepstake  tickets.  The  closing  date  is 
Wednesday,  26th  May.  The  tickets  are  20p 
each. 
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Ex-Prisoners  of  War  Reunion 

by  Ted  Brown 


The  Ex-Prisoners  of  War  Reunion  began,  on 
Friday,  February  13th,  with  a  Committee 
meeting  in  the  sun  filled  Winter  Garden. 
Our  first  official  function  was  held  in  the 
Annexe  and,  as  usual,  the  most  popular 
place  was  the  bar  and  a  lot  of  talking, 
drinking  and  dancing  were  done,  in  that 
order. 

We  had  a  number  of  guests  with  us  on 
Friday  night:  from  Headquarters,  Mr. 
Weisblatt,  Mr.  Stevens,  Miss  Mosley,  Miss 
Lord,  Miss  Bridger,  Mrs.  Burn  and  Mr. 
Slade,  and  from  Ian  Fraser  House,  Mrs. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Pugh  and  Dr.  Stilwell,  who 
welcomed  everyone,  but  who 
unfortunately  could  not  stay  wth  us  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
our  very  dear  friend  Mrs.  Dacre  and  Miss 
Stenning. 

I  must,  once  again,  take  my  hat  off  to  all 
the  members  of  staff  who  were  responsible 
for  the  woderful  buffet  and  on  behalf  of  us 
all  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Stilwell  and  his 
staff  for  Friday  night's  success. 

We  had  a  grand  raffle — thanks  to  all  those 
who  provided  the  prizes.  Everyone  enjoyed 
the  band,  because  they  played  soothing 
dance  music,  then  the  two  Adlers  went  on 
with  their  harmonicas,  Jim  Fraser  and 
Laurie  Slade.  Ha,  Ha.  We  all  had  a 
marvellous  evening. 

We  spent  Saturday  morning  meeting  and 
chatting  to  the  late  comers  and  we  had  a 
leisurely  afternoon  before  setting  out  to  the 
Dudley  Hotel,  where  we  had  a  splendid 
dinner  and,  I  must  say,  the  wine  matched 
the  meal  in  quality.  Our  guests  that  evening 
were  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Brighton, 
Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Morris,  our  guest 
speaker,  Mr.  Weisblatt,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stilwell,  Mrs.  Dacre,  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs. 
Pugh. 

Sir  Douglas  made  a  very  good  speech,  as 
he  tried  to  put  himself  in  our  shoes  when  we 
were  in  captivity  as  he  had  been  to  Changi 
Jail  since  the  War  and  he  just  could  not 
imagine  what  went  on  inside.  It  was  in  this 
context  that  he  tried  to  compare  his 
freedom  in  the  air,  while  he  was  flying  with 
his  Squadron  and  we  were  cut  off  from  the 
world,  not  knowing  when  we  would  be  free 
again,  but  he  won  through  in  the  end. 

The  Mayor  replied,  slipping  in  a  couple  of 


subtle  jokes.  On  our  behalf,  Bill  Griffiths 
thanked  the  speakers,  guests,  wives, 
escorts  and  friends  for  coming  and  then 
Mrs.  Stilwell  presented  the  Mayoress  with  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  on  behalf  of  all  the  Ex- 
P.O.W.'s.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent 
mingling  with  the  guests  and  Sir  Douglas 
was  more  than  interested  in  all  the  activities 
that  everyone  took  part  in.  The  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  left  us  at  10.00  pm  and  at  11.15 
pm  we  made  our  way  back  to  Ian  Fraser 
House  in  very  high  spirits. 

After  breakfast  the  next  day,  a  special 
chapel  service  was  held,  followed  by 
morning  coffee  and  more  walks  in  the 
marvellous  sunshine  and  a  drink  before 
lunch. 

I  do  not  ever  remember  being  down  at 
Ovingdean  for  a  week  and  not  hearing  the 
wind  howling,  but  the  sun  shone  for  us  all 
and  every  day,  which  made  things  that 
much  better. 

On  Sunday  evening  we  have  a  very  nice 
treat  in  store  —  a  big  surprise  for  some 
people.  We  were  entertained  by  the  Royal 
Engineers  Association  Band,  conducted  by 
Harry  Ottway  and  to  break  the  evening  up 
from  military  music  we  had  three  other 
guests,  two  pianists  and  a  singer,  who 
performed  very  well.  The  surprises  came 
when  Harry  read  out  the  tunes  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  play  as  special  requests. 
They  were  very  varied,  from  The  Thin  Red 
Line  to  the  Matchstick  Men  and  they  ended 
the  evening  with  the  ever  popular  C.R.E. 
and  believe  me  the  throats  were  dry  and 
sore  after  that,  but  what  a  finish  to  a  great 
weekend.  Before  I  end  this  account  of  those 
three  days,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  those 
who  came  and  completely  filled  the  lounge 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  band 
appreciated  it  and  said  they  would  go 
hundreds  of  miles  to  play  to  an  audience  as 
large  as  ours. 

I  must  end  by  thanking  Dr.  Stilwell  and  all 
his  staff,  the  lounge  and  admin,  staff, 
kitchen  staff  and  not  forgetting  the 
transport  porters  and  orderly  staff.  I  hope 
we  will  all  be  together  again  next  year. 

Please  note  that  the  St.  Dunstan's  Ex- 
P.O.W.  weekend  will  be  February  19th  — 
21st,  1982,  so  please  keep  in  touch  and 
make  it  a  bigger  success,  if  possible. 
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CLUB   NEWS 


BRIGHTON 
Entertainment  Section 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  our  members,  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  knock-out 
competitions  are  going  well  and  the  sooner 
we  get  them  finished  the  more  time  we  will 
have  to  arrange  other  functions.  On 
February  14th,  a  Fancy  Dress  Dance  was 
held  in  the  Annexe  at  Ian  Fraser  House  and 
about  50  St.  Dunstaners,  wives  and  friends 
attended.  Although  the  numbers 
participating  in  the  Fancy  Dress  Parade 
were  slightly  below  usual,  nevertheless  the 
standard  was  very  good  and  we 
congratulate  the  following  members  who 
tookpart:- 

"They  tried  to  tell  us 
we're  too  young". 
"Cupid" 
"Hart  to  Hart" 


Bowling 


Dick  &  Peggy  Brett. 


Johnny  Cope. 
Jim  &  May  Morrish. 
Bob  &  Joan 
Osborne. 


"Love  in  a  Cold 
Climate". 
Ettie  Simpson.  "Sons  &  Lovers". 

John  Simpson.  "Disc  Jockey". 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
welcomed  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Blackman,  of 
Rottingdean,  who  judged  the  Fancy  Dress 
and  made  a  good  job  of  a  very  difficult  task 
and  our  thanks  to  them  both.  The  prize 
winners  were:- 

Johnny  Cope,  and  Dick  &  Peggy  Brett. 

An  outing  to  Boship  Farm,  near 
Eastbourne,  has  been  arranged  for  the  1st 
May  —  this  is  for  a  meal  and  a  musical 
evening.  The  price  to  members  is  £4, 
inclusive  of  coach  fare  and  meal.  An 
evening  outing  to  the  Torino  Winery, 
Sheffield  Park,  Sussex,  has  been  arranged 
for  Friday,  29th  May  at  the  request  of 
members,  the  price  £1.50  and  £2  for  non- 
members,  this  includes  coach  fare, 
entrance  fee,  wine-tasting  and  cheese  and 
biscuits. 

Anyone  interested  in  either,  or  both  trips, 
please  contact  Bob  Osborne,  Brighton 
32115.  Our  next  dance  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  11th  April,  in  the  Annexe,  Mon 
8.0  - 1 1 .30  p.m.,  price  50p 

H.  Preedy. 


On  20th  February  1981,  we  entertained 
Woodingdean  Bowling  Club  to  a  match  at 
Ian  Fraser  House,  when  a  most  enjoyable 
afternoon  was  had  by  all;  the  standard  of 
bowling  was  excellent  although  we  lost  by 
5  shots.  A  very  nice  tea  was  organised  by 
our  ladies  on  finishing  the  game.  Our 
President,  Mrs.  Dacre,  was  present  and 
once  again  spoke  highly  of  St.  Dunstan's. 
Below  is  a  list  of  the  Summer  fixtures:- 


BurgessHill 
Worthing 
Preston  Park 
Southampton 
Hurstpierpoint 
Beckenham 
Rottingdean 
Mayford,  Woking 
Woodingdean 
Hove  &  Kingsway 
Guildford 
East  Preston 
Old  Woking 

W.  Davies, 


Bridge 


3rd  May 
22nd  June 
26th  June 
28th  June 

9th  July 
23rd  July 
24th  July 

1st  August 

4th  August 
18th  August 

6th  September 

9th  September 

26th  September. 

Captain. 


Pairs  Competition  Jan  8th  Results 

NORTH-SOUTH 


W.  Lethbridge 

65.4 

B.  Ingrey 

58. 

H.  Preedy 

55.5 

G.  Hudson 

46.4 

B.  Simmons 

44.4 

F.  Griffee 

42.4 

R.  Palmer 

37.7 

Results 

EAST-WEST 

R.  Fullard 

60.3 

A.  Dodgson 

53.2 

W.Phillips 

52.4 

P.  McCormack 

49.2 

V.  Delaney 

46.4 

C.  Clements 

37.7 

Individuals  Feb  14th  Results 

J.  Padley&  W.Burnett 

70 

W.  Lethbridge  &  H.  Preedy 

67 

R.  Fullard  &  F.  Griffee 

65 

C.  Clements  &  Mrs  Barker 

63 

W.  Phillips  &  J.  Whitcombe 

57 

T.  Bradley  &  Mrs  Gover 

56 

W.  Phillips 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Per rett,  of  Devizes,  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  great-grandchild, 
on  7th  September,  to  their  grand-daughter, 
Christine,  and  her  husband,  Steven. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bailey,  of 
Kidderminster,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Lucy  on  28th  September,  to  their 
daughter,  Jan,  and  her  husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Blacker,  of 
Peacehaven,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Haley  Marie,  on  24th  February,  to 
their  daughter,  Sandra,  and  her  husband, 
Stuart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Costello,  of  Garstang, 
on  the  birth  of  their  fifth  grandchild,  Anna 
Louise,  in  mid  January,  to  their  son,  Jim, 
and  his  wife,  Margaret. 

Mr.  Stan  Fowler,  of  Beeston,  Nottingham, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Jennifer 
Susan,  on  3rd  March,  to  his  son,  John,  and 
his  wife,  Susan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Franklin,  of 
Edmonton,  on  the  birth  of  their  second 
grandchild,  Jodie,  on  20th  September,  to 
their  son,  Colin,  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ince,  of  Southport,  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  grandchild, 
Matthew  Robert,  on  25th  February,  to  their 
son,  Bob,  and  his  wife,  Pam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Moore,  of  Watford,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Terrance  Alan,  on 
30th  September,  to  their  son,  Kevin,  and  his 
wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Osborne,  of 
Saltdean,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Danielle  Avril,  on  20th  February,  to  their 
son,  Graham,  and  his  wife,  Avril. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Many  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hodgson,  of  Ferryhill, 
County  Down,  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
great-grandchild,  Simon  Scott,  on  16th 
February,  to  their  grandson,  Scott,  and  his 
wife,  Pamela. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Wheeler,  of  Merton 
Park,  London,  on  the  birth  of  their  third 
great-grandchild,  Olivia  Catherine,  on  17th 
February,  to  their  grandson,  Richard,  and 
his  wife,  Jane. 

MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terence  Coulson,  of  South 
Woodingdean,  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Debra,  to  Robin 
Madville,  on  17th  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Duffee,  of  Seaford, 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Kathleen,  to  Barry  Hatton, 
on  14th  March.  The  wedding  took  place  in 
Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Nolde,  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  son,  Peter,  to  Cheryl 
Milborne. 


SILVER  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Barrett,  of 
Southampton,  who  celebrated  their  Silver 
Wedding  Anniversary,  on  24th  March. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Revis,  of  Oxford,  who 
celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  1st  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shallcross,  of 
Farndon,  near  Chester,  who  celebrated 
their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary,  on  31st 
December. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Denis  Lawton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Lawton,  of  Edgware,  who  has 
recently  obtained  a  B.A.  at  the  Open 
University  and  has  been  made  a  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  Management. 
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FAMILY  NEWS  continued 

Mr.  Alan  Reynolds,  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
has  been  offered  promotion  in  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Mark  Master 
Masons  for  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire 
from  Provincial  Grand  Overseer  to  Past 
Provincial  Junior  Grand  Warden  and  at 
present  holds  the  office  of  Royal  Ark 
Mariners  Provincial  Grand  Rank. 

Oliver  Wernham,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Wernham  and  the  late  Albert  Wernham,  of 
Rochford,  Essex,  who  was  awarded  the 
M.B.E.  in  the  Queen's  New  Year's  Honours 
List. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Hugh  Gallagher,  of  Blackpool,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Winnifred,  on  26th 
February. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Giffard,  of 
Littlehampton,  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Giffard's  mother,  on  22nd  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  Hague,  of  Bootle,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hague's  sister,  Margaret, 
who  died  suddenly  on  23rd  February. 

Mr.  Victor  Reeves,  of  Tun  bridge  Wells,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  on  1 1th  February. 

Mr.  Rex  Robinson,  of  Acton,  London, 
whose  wife,  Georgina  Emily,  died  on  24th 
February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tibbitt,  of  Cape  I -I  e- 
Ferne,  Folkestone,  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Tibbitt's  mother,  on  27th  January. 

Mrs.  Robina  Vincent,  widow  of  the  late 
Jack  Vincent,  of  Bath,  whose  daughter, 
Marion,  was  killed  in  a  car  accident  in 
October.  Marion  was  an  S.R.N,  midwife  and 
training  to  be  a  probation  officer. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  report  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and 
friends. 


Albert  William  Chamberlain,  Queen's  Royal 
Regiment. 

Bob  Chamberlain,  of  Gloucester,  died  on  8th 
February.  He  was  65  years  old.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
served  as  a  Private  with  the  Queen's  Royal 
Regiment  from  1942,  until  1944,  when  he  joined 
St.  Dunstan's.  He  was  wounded,  in  action  in 
Naples,  by  a  gun  shot  which  caused  serious 
injuries  to  his  head,  including  his  loss  of  sight. 
Although  so  badly  wounded,  Bob  pluckily  did 
some  training  and  for  a  few  years  was  able  to  do 
some  basket  work  at  home,  until  his  health 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  this  was  no 
longer  possible.  He  showed  the  greatest  courage 
and  fortitude  in  bearing  his  suffering  over  the 
years  and  was  cared  for  by  a  very  loving  and 
devoted  family. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Edith,  and  three  children, 
Mary,  Jeannette  and  Denis. 

Bertie  Harsent  Labour  Corps 

Bertie  Harsent,  formerly  of  Colchester,  but 
resident  at  Pearson  House,  died  on  24th 
February.  He  was  83  years  old  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  1958. 


Mr.  Harsent  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Labour 
Corps  from  1915  until  1918.  Mr.  Harsent  was  the 
victim  of  a  gas  attack  while  serving  overseas 
which  severely  affected  his  health  and  it  was 
later  established  that  his  gas  mask  had  been 
faulty. 

In  civilian  life,  Mr.  Harsent  had  been  a  Civil 
Service  messenger  and  in  earlier  years  he  had 
been  a  keen  gardener  and  was  always  interested 
in  current  affairs  and  listening  to  the  radio.  Mr. 
Harsent  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his  wife, 
Edith,  until  her  death  two  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Harsent  came  to  Pearson  House. 

He  leaves  four  step-children. 

Geoffrey  Alfred  Jacobs,  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment. 

Geoffrey  Jacobs,  of  Chelmsford,  died 
suddenly  on  6th  March.  He  was  62  years  old. 

Mr.  Jacobs  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Regiment  from  1939  until  1945.  Mr. 
Jacobs  had  been  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
Army  and  while  on  active  service  in  Mandalay 
suffered  gunshot  wounds  to  his  face  and  lost  an 
eye  as  a  result  of  a  sniper's  bullet. 
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IN  MEMORY  continued 


Mr.  Jacobs  trained  as  a  telephonist  and  from 
1950  was  a  valued  telephonist  and  audio-typist 
with  the  Essex  County  Council,  retiring  on  health 
grounds  in  1977.  Prior  to  the  Second  World  War, 
Mr.  Jacobs  had  been  a  monumental  mason. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Brigid. 


William  Bertram  Hargreaves,  Machine  Gun 
Corps. 

W.B.  ("Bill")  Hargreaves,  of  Chester,  died 
in  hospital  on  the  30th  January,  1981.  He' 
was  89  years  old. 

Mr.  Hargreaves  was  a  schoolmaster, 
apart  from  the  years  when  he  was 
commissioned  and  served  in  the  First 
World  War.  He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
completely  in  1918  and  his  remaining  sight 
failed  and  he  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1973, 
some  years  after  his  retirement. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
British  Legion,  where  his  fine  personality 
and  example  were  greatly  valued.  In  1977 
he  and  his  wife  went  to  live  with  their 
daughter,  June,  who  was  able  to  give 
wonderful  help  to  them  both.  Latterly,  he 
had  been  in  very  poor  health,  but  only  last 
December  he  and  his  wife  happily 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  with  their 
family. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Olive,  and  daughters 
June  and  Diana,  who  lives  in  Canada  with 
her  family. 


Jack  Lucas,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps. 

Jack  Lucas,  of  Norwich,  died  on  2nd  March.  He 
was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Lucas  served  as  a  Private  in  the  R.A.S.C, 
from  1943  until  1946.  He  was  wounded  while 
serving  in  Belgium,  in  1945.  Even  so,  he  was  able 
to  follow  a  career  as  a  motor  mechanic  with  the 
City  of  Nottingham  Corporation  for  nearly  20 
years,  until  he  was  forced  to  retire  due  to  failing 
health.  Sadly  his  remaining  vision  failed  too  and 
he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  April,  1980. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Ruby. 


Ashby  Ward-Smith,  Royal  Fusiliers. 

Ashby  Ward-Smith,  of  Falmouth,  died  on  17th 
February.  He  was  88  years  old. 

Mr.  Ward-Smith  served  as  a  Private  with  the 
Royal  Fusiliers  throughout  the  First  World  War 
and  was  discharged  in  1919,  following  injuries 
received  from  mustard  gas  while  on  active 
service.  His  health  and  eyesight  deteriorated 
over  the  years,  and  in  1963  Mr.  Ward-Smith 
joined  St.  Dunstan's. 

Following  retirement  as  manager  of  a  Life 
Assurance  Company,  Mr.  Ward-Smith's  greatest 
hobby  was  his  garden  and  greenhouse.  In  1969 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward-Smith  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary,  but  sadly  his  wife, 
Gladys,  died  in  1978.  From  that  time  on,  Mr. 
Ward-Smith  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his 
daughters  and  all  the  members  of  his  closely  knit 
family,  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  Falmouth  area. 

He  leaves  five  daughters. 


Herbert    Seppings    Lidiard,    M.C.,    Royal 

Fusiliers 

H.S.  ("Sep")  Lidiard,  of  Eastbourne,  died 
in  a  nursing  home  on  13th  February.  He  was 
87  years  old. 

Captain  Lidiard  served  in  both  World 
Wars  and  was  a  solicitor  in  the  period 
between.  His  sight  failed  after  illness  and  he 
came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1946;  he  was  also 
deaf  and  used  a  hearing  aid.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Royal  British 
Legion  and  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  his 
local  branch  in  East  Dean,  where  he  lived 
for  many  years;  he  was  a  popular  speaker 
and  his  sense  of  humour  was  much 
appreciated. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Bet,  and  daughter, 
Pamela. 


John  William  Yarwood,  Manchester 
Regiment. 

John  Yarwood,  formerly  of  Blackpool, 
but  resident  at  Pearson  House,  died  on  1 1th 
February.  He  was  86  years  old  and  had  been 
a  St.  Dunstaner  for  60  years. 

Mr.  Yarwood  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
Manchester  Regiment  throughout  the  First 
World  War  and  his  blindness  followed  an 
injury  he  suffered  in  1916.  Mr.  Yarwood 
trained  in  clog  and  boot  repairs  and  also 
made  mats  and  rugs  until  he  retired,  in 
1948,  due  to  ill  health. 

Mr.  Yarwood  and  his  late  wife,  Sarah, 
lived  in  Manchester  for  many  years  and 
after  a  short  period  in  North  Wales,  they 
settled  in  Blackpool  where  they  lived 
happily  until  Mrs.  Yarwood's  death,  in  1976. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Pearl  Falshaw. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


OPEN  DAYS 

Last  month  I  referred  to  the  Open  Days  held  at  Headquarters  on  the 
7/8th  April,  part  of  St.  Dunstan's  contribution  to  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  People.  The  aim  of  these  two  days  was  to  show  a  little  of 
the  history  and  present  day  activities  of  St.  Dunstan's  and,  especially, 
how  blind  people  can  play  active  roles  in  the  community,  at  work  or  at 
leisure.  They  were  two  very  active  days.  Invitations  were  sent  to  local 
schools,  hospitals,  shops  inviting  members  of  the  public  to  compete 
with  St.  Dunstaners  at  bowls  and  darts,  fire  a  rifle  by  sound  and  use 
mobility  aids.  Demonstrations  were  shown  of  archery,  toy  making, 
wrought-iron  work  and  a  working,  home-made  model  steam  engine, 
as  well  as  exhibitions  of  Braille,  daily  living  aids  and  a  film  show.  An 
amateur  radio  station  was  on  the  air  continuously. 

The  number  of  visitors  who  toured  the  exhibition  and  the  interest 
expressed  made  the  Open  Days  worthwhile.  I  thank  all  those  St. 
Dunstaners  who  took  part  and  impressed  us  all  by  their  enthusiasm 
and  the  skill  with  which  they  displayed  their  crafts  and  hobbies.  It 
made  one  feel  very  proud  to  be  connected  with  St.  Dunstan's.  My 
thanks  also  go  to  all  those  members  of  the  staff  at  both  Headquarters 
and  Ian  Fraser  House,  who  worked  hard  and  imaginatively  to  make 
the  Open  Days  possible. 
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MUSICAL  ACTIVITY  WEEK 
Sunday,     16th    August    — 
Friday,  21st  August 

The  idea  of  this  week  is  two- 
fold. Firstly,  it  was  suggested 
that  many  St.  Dunstaners 
enjoy  either  making  or  listen- 
ing to  music  and  con- 
sequently it  is  hoped  that  if  a 
week  is  set  aside  for  such 
activity  then  those  who  play 
instruments  could  be  in  the 
House  together  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  playing  together. 
During  the  week  we  hope 
to  visit  places  where  there 
will  be  a  varied  programme 
of  musical  entertainment. 
Would  all  those  interested 
please  contact  the  Booking 
Clerk,  at  Headquarters. 

CAMPATH.M.S. 
DAEDALUS 

Please  remember  that  the 
closing  date  for  applications 
for  a  place  at  camp  at  HMS 
Daedalus  this  year  is 
Monday,  4th  May.  As  this 
will  be  after  date  of 
publication  of  this  issue  of 
the  Review  I  am  extending 
the  final  date  of  application 
to  the  1 1th  May  —  so  hurry 
please  and  give  me  a  ring  at 
0799-22874  if  you  hope  to 
come. 

Elspeth  Grant 

ADDITIONS  TO  CASSETTE 
LIBRARY. 

The  following  cassettes  have 
been  added  to  the  library 
R32  C90.  Ragchew  No.  8  for 

April  1981. 
R33  C90.  Talk  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the 
RSGB  to  the 
amateur  radio 
society  in 

February,  1981. 
G16.    C60.    Ron    Smith    in 
Norfolk,       with 
interviews    and 
wildlife 
recordings. 


BLIND  PERSONS 
INCOME  TAX 
ALLOWANCE 

We  apologise  for  stating  in 
the  April  Review  that  a 
person  in  receipt  of  a  tax  free 
war  disability  pension  would 
continue  to  be  debarred 
from  receiving  the  blind 
persons  tax  allowance,  up 
from  £180  to  £360  as  from 
6th  April,  1981. 

This  limitation  was 
abolished  at  the  time  of  the 
doubling  of  this  allowance 
and  is  now  available  to  all 
blind  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  the  Blind  Persons 
Register. 

If  you  have  income  going 
into  charge  to  tax  you  should 
notify  your  Tax  Office  of  your 
entitlement  to  this 

allowance. 


INFORMATION  ON 
INSURANCE 

In  collaboration  with  Dr. 
John  Gill,  of  the  Research 
Unit  for  the  Blind,  Warwick 
University,  Sun  Alliance 
have  produced  an  explana- 
tory booklet  in  both  Braille 
and  large  print  editions. 

Home  insurance  (build- 
ings and  contents)  and  life 
assurance  are  explained  and 
readers  are  told  how  they 
can  pay  premiums  by 
monthly  instalments  if  they 
wish.  Among  various 
options  explained  is  one 
which  gives  a  blind  policy 
holder  cover  against 
accidentally  damaging 

things  for  example,  spoiling 
a  carpet  by  spilling  liquids  or 
breaking  a  vase  by  dropping 
it. 

Readers  can  get  a  copy  of 
this  booklet  (state  Braille  or 
large  print)  from  Diana  Hing, 
Sun  Alliance,  1  Bartholomew 
Lane,  London  EC2.  There  is 
no  charge. 
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Cover  Picture: 

Jimmy  Wright,  O.B.E.,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  very 
special  week  in  his  life. 


REUNION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA 

by  Col.  Sir  Michael  Ansell,  C.B.E  ,  D  S  O.,  D.L. 


At  the  invitations  of  Mr.  Sadler,  President  of 
St.  Dunstan's  New  Zealand  and  Mr.  Cox, 
President  St.  Dunstans'  Australia,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  both  Conferences 
and  Reunions.  That  of  New  Zealand  takes 
place  every  three  years  and  that  of  Australia 
every  two,  so  as  in  this  year  they  only 
coincide  each  sixth  year. 

On  Feb.  15th,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Wynn,  I  left  Bideford  to  travel  by  Qantas,  via 
Bahrein  and  Singapore,  to  Sydney, 
intending  to  spend  two  hours  there, 
changing  planes  and  to  arrive  in  Auckland 
on  the  afternoon  of  17th. 

Little  did  I  realise  as  Mrs.  Wynn  and  I 
stepped  aboard  the  Qantas  Jumbo  Jet, 
however  carefully  plans  might  be  made, 
they  can  so  easily  go  wrong. 

After  leaving  Singapore  in  the  early  hours 
of  17th,  our  Steward  quietly  remarked  that 
he  feared  we  would  not  be  going  on  to 
Auckland  as  Sydney  Airport  was  coming 
out  on  strike  and  no  planes  would  be 
leaving  for  Auckland,  or  anywhere  else. 


Indeed,  our  Jumbo  was  the  last  Qantas 
plane  into  Sydeny  from  London. 

We  spent  two  nights  in  Sydney  at  the 
Wentworth  Hotel,  only  venturing  out  to  go 
to  the  Qantas  Office,  but  to  no  avail. 
Eventually  we  got  two  seats  on  an 
American  Air  Line,  the  Continental  and  after 
several  hot  and  very  sticky  hours  at  the 
Airport  we  were  on  our  way  once  more. 

We  were  met  late  that  night  by  kind  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sadler,  who  had  wisely  booked 
rooms  at  a  small  Motel  near  the  Airport. 
Next  day  we  hired  a  small  car  —  all  internal 
flights  within  New  Zealand  being  very 
doubtful,  employees  being  in  sympathy 
with  their  striking  Australian  friends  over 
the  Tasman  Sea.  Later  even  the  bus  drivers 
came  out,  and  our  small  car  was  just  about 
the  last  one  available,  so  we  were  lucky. 

On  20th  Mrs.  Wynn  drove  me  to 
Tauranga,  to  the  Willow  Park  Motel,  which 
was  to  be  our  base.  Tauranga  is  a  beautiful 
small  seaside  town,  immaculately  tidy  and 
the  weather  was  perfect,  about  comfortable, 


Sir  Mike  Ansell  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  at  the  War  Memorial  in  A  delaide. 
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With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sadler  at  Tauranga. 


and  the  trees  and  flower  beds  unbelievably 
lovely.  Lawns  everywhere  were  perfectly 
mown  and  there  is  no  litter  at  all,  anywhere 
—  not  even  a  cigarette  end. 

Next  day  to  our  joy  we  were  able  to  hire  a 
boat,  with  a  crew  of  three,  to  go  out  after 
marlin.  I  was  determined  to  have  a  'go', 
never  having  tried  before.  Sharp  at  8  a.m. 
we  boarded  our  boat.  In  glorious  sunshine 
we  set  off  and  after  about  a  mile  we  had  to 
catch  bait,  fish  known  locally  as  Ocean 
Trout,  about  4  lbs.  each.  Sometimes  people 
just  do  not  catch  bait,  but  we  were  in  luck 
and  soon  had  two  tanks  full  of  flopping  fish. 

Some  6  miles  further  out,  the  skipper 
slowed  down  his  engines  and  we  began  to 
troll  for  the  Big  Fish,  our  Ocean  Trout  now 
decorated  with  vast  hooks.  Two  large  rods, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  stern  were  fitted 
into  rests,  swung  out  and  a  very  long  line 
run  out.  Hardly  had  my  line  gone  out  when 
a  shark  appeared  from  nowhere  and 
grabbed  the  bait.  I  was  quickly  moved  to  a 
fitted  chair  and  the  skipper  passed  me  the 
rod.  Very  soon,  sadly,  the  shark  was  gone.  I 
asked  "Was  it  about  50  lbs?"  With  a  laugh 
the  answer  was  "More  like  200lbs."  Such  is 
fishing. 

We  didn't  get  back  to  Tauranga  till  6  p.m., 


not  disappointed,  but  feeling  satisfied  to 
have  had  one  on,  although  only  for  a  short 
time. 

On  23rd  we  drove  south,  through  lovely 
country,  brilliant  green  farmland,  high  hills 
and  past  huge  flocks  of  sheep,  to  Rotorua. 
This  fascinating  place  smells  strongly  of 
sulphur  and  in  a  great  many  places  hot 
steam  gushes  out  of  the  ground,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  This  steam  is  now  being 
harnessed  to  provide  power.  Late  in  the 
evening,  when  it  had  become  pitch  dark,  I 
was  taken  to  Lake  Rotorua,  to  try  and  catch 
a  trout,  but  had  no  luck  this  time.  We  waded 
quite  far  out,  where  a  steam  joins  the  lake, 
and  where  the  trout  come  for  anything  that 
may  come  down  in  the  current. 

The  next  morning  early,  Mr.  Tanfield, 
who  is  the  Law  Enforcement  Officer  for  the 
Dept.  of  the  Internal  Affairs,  collected  Mrs. 
Wynn  and  took  her  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  in  order  to  see  their  Kiwis.  The 
most  enormous  and  beautiful  trees  from  all 
over  the  world  are  here,  and  through  them 
ran  a  crystal  clear  stream  full  of  large 
Rainbow  Trout,  wild.  These  come  up  the 
stream  to  breed  and  can  be  very  easily 
observed,  some  up  to  10  lbs. 

Continuing  south  to  Taupo,  some  2  hours 


Fishing  on  Lake  Rotorua  with  Mr.  Bui  lard,  a  former  P.  O.  W.  of  the  Japanese. 


drive,  we  went  through  magnificent 
country,  very  hilly,  some  hills  covered  with 
pines,  some  all  grass.  All  the  verges  of  the 
roads  are  mown,  not  just  cut.  This  road 
passes  right  through  the  largest  man-made 
pine  forest  in  the  world,  700,000  acres.  This 
was  originally  planned  after  the  first  World 
War,  to  provide  employment  during  their 
recession.  It  is  perfectly  maintained. 

General  MacKinnon  and  his  wife  came  to 
see  us  at  our  Motel,  the  Sun  Court.  He  took 
us  out  in  a  very  fast  boat  on  Lake  Taupo  and 
we  caught  two  4  lb.  Rainbow  Trout.  The  lake 
is  20  miles  by  30,  surrounded  by  very  high 
mountains  and  very  spectacular.  During  the 
next  few  days,  we  made  further 
expeditions,  kindly  looked  after  by  the 
General,  so  we  had  a  very  comprehensive 
and  interesting  tour  in  that  area. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Holden  invited  me 
to  visit  their  newly  formed  Equitation 
Center,  just  outside  Taupo.  Mr.  Williams  is 
their  Chairman  and  Miss  Jennifer  Stobart 
their  Chief  Instructress.  This  Center  is  in 
ideal  surroundings  of  grass  land  with 
paddocks  surrounded  by  posts  and  rails.  I 
was  thrilled  by  their  careful  planning  and 
steady  growth.  About  30  representatives  of 
International    Show    Jumping,    three-day 


eventing  and  Dressage  sat  with  me  in  the 
sun  and  we  discussed  future  plans.  Miss 
Stobart  has  much  experience  as  an 
Instructress,  gained  both  in  U.K.  and  in 
America.  The  enthusiasm  shown  by 
everyone  was  overwhelming  and  I  could 
not  imagine  a  more  perfect  setting. 

After  their  many  questions  we  drove 
about  2  miles  to  the  bank  of  a  lovely  fast 
running  river,  amongst  yet  more  pines,  for 
a  delicious  barbecue  of  steaks,  followed  by 
mountains  of  fresh  peaches  and  huge  juicy 
pears,  all  washed  down  by  the  best  of  local 
wine.  More  questions  were  then  fired  at  me 
and  I  left  feeling  nothing  but  admiration. 

That  evening,  with  General  MacKinnon  I 
met  many  polo  players  and  that  night  I 
thought  as  I  went  to  sleep  what  a  wonderful 
country  of  horses,  fishing,  trees,  grass  and 
nice  people. 

On  Friday  morning  we  returned  to  our 
base  at  the  Willow  Park  Motel,  at  Tauranga, 
to  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sadler  and 
to  represent  St.  Dunstan's  at  the 
Conference. 

In  the  evening  some  27  War  Blinded,  with 
their  wives  or  escorts,  met  at  the  Motel  and 
a  very  happy  few  days  had  begun.  This  was 
a  totally  informal  evening  and  I  met  every 


man,  some  of  whom  had  been  trained  in 
England  and  they  were  full  of  gratitude.  I 
met  two  St.  Dunstaners,  one  89  and  one  88, 
both  of  them  very  alert,  and  both  enjoying 
life.  There  were  one  or  two  who  had  been 
locked  up  with  me  at  Kloster  Heina,  but  one 
in  particular  was  not  well  enough  to  make 
the  journey  to  Tauranga,  so  I  had  a  long 
telephone  conversation  with  him. 

On  the  Saturday  morning,  28th,  the 
weather  was  showing  signs  of  change  and 
it  became  very  hot  and  sticky.  We  were 
kindly  entertained  by  the  Ladies' 
Committee  of  the  R.S.A.  in  their  Club  House 
beside  the  sea  and  we  returned  for  an 
Official  Luncheon  of  the  Commercial 
Travellers  Association,  who  had  formed  a 
Trust  as  long  ago  as  1917  for  the  War 
Blinded  and  they  have  most  generously 
maintained  this  interest  and  given  their 
help  ever  since. 

In  the  evening  we  were  once  more 
entertained,  this  time  by  the  R.S.A.  in  their 
Club.  The  welcome  was  even  more 
emphasised  by  a  Maori  welcome  as  we 
entered. 

Mrs.  Wynn  and  I  had  to  leave  early  as  we 
had  a  very  early  start  the  following  day.  If 
we  did  not  catch  a  certain  flight,  there 
would  not  be  another  chance  till  March 
11th! 

AIRPORT  CHAOS 

At  2.30  a.m.  we  were  on  the  road,  and  this 
trip  was  quite  interesting  in  itself,  very  wet 
and  slippery  mountain  roads,  lashing  rain 
and  only  one  headlight  working.  Auckland 
Airport  had  to  be  seen  to  be  believed  — 
hundreds  of  exhausted  and  'broke'  holiday 
makers,  tearful  children,  no  catering 
facilities  and  just  piles  and  piles  of  luggage 
all  over  the  hall.  The  only  working  staff  were 
the  girls  behind  the  check-in  desks,  and 
they  too  were  exhausted,  acting  as  porters 
if  necessary  as  these  too  were  on  strike.  We 
got  seats  on  the  only  plane  out  of  Auckland, 
one  on  its  way  from  America  to  Australia, 
and  this  only  because  we  had  booked  so 
many  weeks  beforehand.  We  took  off 
several  hours  late,  as  the  white-collar  staff 
had  to  load  the  containers  of  baggage,  drive 
the  fork-lift  trucks,  etc. 

Once  at  Sydney  we  had  to  go  to  another 
airport  for  the  internal  flight  to  Adelaide 
(still  no  porters).  We  got  there  all  right,  but 
minus  4  pieces  of  luggage  which  included 
precious  fishing  rods!  3  pieces  turned  up 


With  New  Zealand  St.  Dunstaners  at  Willow  Park, 
Tauranga. 

that  night,  and  the  4th  via  Melbourne,  the 
long  way  round.  Someone  had  put  a  RUSH 
label  on  it. 

ADELAIDE.  Everyone  assembled  at  the 
Earl  of  Zetland  Hotel  for  the  Conference  and 
Reunion.  This  was  a  small  hotel  and  had  the 
advantage  that  I  could  be  with  and  meet 
each  delegate. 

On  the  first  morning  we  walked  to  the 
club  of  the  Returned  Servicemen's  League 
and  they  gave  us  a  very  good  buffet 
luncheon.  In  the  evening  we  were  all 
entertained  at  the  Town  Hall,  by  the  Mayor 
of  Adelaide. 

On  March  3rd  the  Conference  was 
opened  by  the  Premier  of  South  Australia. 
He  was  extremely  complimentary  aboutthe 
close  link  with  St.  Dunstan's  and 
unfortunately  he  had  to  leave  very  soon 
after  his  speech  to  attend  business  at 
Parliament  House.  Wives  and  escorts  then 
left  the  meeting,  which  continued  all  day.  I 
was  very  impressed  by  the  way  in  which 
each  delegate  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
and  Mr.  Harold  Cox  chaired  the  Conference 
most  excellently  throughout. 

That  evening  we  all  attended  a  "State 
Dinner"  at  which  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Kingsland  were  present.  Sir  Richard  was 


from  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Canberra.  I  was  invited  to  speak,  as  a 
special  guest  from  St.  Dunstan's  England. 

I  found  it  invaluable  staying  in  the  same 
Hotel  as  all  the  delegates  and  although  the 
Australian  St.  Dunstaners  enjoyed  pulling 
my  leg.  It  was  not  always  one  sided.  There 
were  some  who  had  been  with  me  as 
P.O.W.'s  in  Germany,  so  we  had  mutual 
friends  and  long  talks. 

On  March  4th  the  President  sent  a  Loyal 
Greeting  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Conference 
continued.  In  the  evening  we  all  attended  a 
Reception  given  by  the  War  Veterans  and 
this  went  on  till  late.  Previously  a  luncheon 
arranged  by  St.  Dunstan's  England  was 
much  enjoyed  by  everyone  and  Mr.  Cox 
expressed  their  thanks,  and  I  was  invited  to 
reply. 

March  5th.  We  all  attended  a  short 
ceremony  at  the  Adelaide  War  Memorial 
and  Mr.  Cox  laid  a  wreath.  The  Memorial  is 
set  amongst  many  flower  beds  and 
beautifully  kept  lawns.  All  then  went  on  a 
bus  to  the  Barossa  Valley,  the  wine  growing 
district,  though  I  could  not  go  since  I  had 


been  invited  to  luncheon  at  Parliament 
House  to  see  the  Welfare  Minister  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  dined  that  night  with  the  Colonel  of  the 
3rd/9th  Australian  Mounted  Rifles, 
affiliated  to  my  Regiment.  He  had  arranged 
a  party  at  his  Club,  where  there  were  no 
fewer  than  9  Colonels  and  one  Brigadier. 
There  was  considerable  leg  pulling  by  the 
St.  Dunstaners thefollowing  morning  when 
I  told  them  about  this  and  they  thought  the 
word  "gaggle"  would  describe  such  a 
collection. 

March  6th.  The  Conference  was  formally 
closed.  Various  presentations  were  made 
and  a  telegram  from  Her  Majesty  was  read 
out,  thanking  us  for  our  message  to  her.  Mr. 
Cox  read  out  a  letter  to  me  from  all 
Members,  and  particularly  thanking  St. 
Dunstan's. 

With  many  memories  and  farewells,  we 
gradually  all  went  our  separate  ways. 

So  ended  a  month  happily  and  busily 
spent  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia, 
full  of  interest  even  if  actual  travelling 
wasn't  as  simple  as  it  might  have  been. 


The  Queen  at  Leeds  Castle 


One  form  of  passive  discrimination  against 
the  disabled  is  lack  of  access.  As  part  of 
their  contribution  to  International  Year  of 
Disabled  People,  the  Trustees  of  Leeds 
Castle,  Maidstone,  Kent,  decided  to  make 
this  magnificent,  historical  castle  more 
accessible  to  the  disabled. 

Originally  built  of  wood,  the  castle  was 
erected  on  the  site  in  about  A.D.  861 .  It  was 
enlarged  by  subsequent  Royal  owners  and 
generally  made  over,  by  the  Kings  of 
England,  to  their  Queens.  This  explains  the 
friendly  and  warm  atmosphere  to  be 
experienced  in  the  castle. 

The  last  owner,  Lady  Bailey,  an 
American,  started  a  great  process  of 
restoration  in  1925.  She  bequeathed  the 
castle,  in  trust,  to  the  nation  and  for  the  use 
of  international,  high  level  medical  and 
scientific  conferences. 

Today  the  public  have  access  to  a 
magnificent,  fairy  tale  castle,  set  in  a  lake, 
pleasant  grounds,  including  an  aviary,  herb 
garden  and  an  historic  collection  of  dog 
collars,  as  well  as  the  usual  shop  and  tea 
rooms,  which  are  in  a  very  old  barn. 

In   order  to   make  this  accessible,  the 


Trustees,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Geoffrey  Lloyd,  invited  several  disabled 
organisations  to  Leeds  for  the  day  to 
advise.  Suggestions  such  as  a  tactile 
model,  preliminary  description  on  tape, 
raised  lettering  on  doors,  as  well  as  aids  for 
other  disabilities,  are  currently  being  put 
into  effect.  An  important  concession  is  the 
opening  of  the  castle  to  the  disabled  on 
days  when  it  is  generally  closed  to  the 
public. 

This  scheme  was  inaugurated  by  Her 
Majesty  The  Queen,  when  she  visited  the 
castle  on  25th  March.  St.  Dunstan's  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Ion  Garnet-Orme,  Mr. 
William  Weisblatt  and  St.  Dunstaner,  Ray 
Hazan.  Ray  was  one  of  several  disabled 
privileged  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen. 
Her  Majesty  well  remembered  her  visit  to 
Brighton. 

The  trustees  and  guides  have  always 
shown  the  greatest  consideration  and 
concern.  It  is  a  highly  recommended  visit. 
For  further  information  you  should  write  to: 
The  Organising  Secretary,  Leeds  Castle, 
Leeds,  Maidstone,  Kent,  telephone 
Maidstone  65400. 


INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  OF  DISABLED 
PEOPLE 

Open  Days  at  Headquarters 

Tomark  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
People  our  Headquarters  were  opened  to 
the  public  on  7th  and  8th  April.  St. 
Dunstaners  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
came  to  demonstrate  hobby,  sports  and 
recreational  activities  -  as  these 
photographs  show. 


Visitors  watch  George  Cole  and  Ted  John  in  the 
amateur  radio  shack,  (right) 


Ray  Hazan  demonstrates  the  IBM  typewriter  to  a 
young  audience,  (below  right) 


Tommy   Gaygan   explains   the   typewriter  for 
hand/ess  use.  (below) 
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NEW  COINS  AND  BANK  NOTES 

by  Richard  Dufton 


An  announcement  by  the  Government,  in 
January,  that  a  20p  coin  and  a  £1  coin  are  to 
be  introduced  into  our  currency  has  already 
been  given  wide  publicity  in  the  press  and 
in  broadcasts. 

It  is  planned  to  bring  in  the  20p  in  1982 
and  the  £1  the  following  year,  when  the 
phasing  out  of  the  £1  note  will  commence. 
The  latter,  it  is  stated,  is  expensive  to 
maintain,  with  a  life  in  service  of  only  nine 
months. 

The  Decimalisation  Board,  when 
designing  our  present  coins  over  a  decade 
ago,  left  a  dimensional  'slot'  between  the 
diameters  of  the  1p  and  the  5p  for  the 
possible  future  entry  of  a  small  coin  of  high 
denomination.  A  'slot'  is  defined  by  the 
Mint  as  a  difference  in  coin  diameters  of 
3mm,  which  is  just  under  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  between  the  size  of  two  coins  in  our 
coinage  system. 

In  the  event,  the  two  new  coins  are  of  the 
same  diameter,  22mm  (0.870  inch)  and 
while  this  may  appear  confusing,  there  are 
marked  visual  and  tactual  differences. 

The  20p  Coin 

This  will  be  the  smallest  of  our  cupro-nickel 
coins  and  in  appearance  it  is  a  miniature 
50p.,  with  the  seven  sided  edge  that  gives 
the  same  unique  property  of  having  a 
constant  diameter.  The  shape  makes  this 
coin  easy  to  identify  and  it  also  means  that  it 
can  be  efficiently  fed  into  close  fitting  slots 
of  vending  machines,  ticket  dispensers  and 
the  ever  increasing  range  of  coin  operated 
service  machines.  The  pre-production  coin 
is  unusually  slim,  thinner  in  fact  than  the  1p 
which  it  exceeds  in  diameter  by  only  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

The  £1  Coin 

This  prime  unit  of  currency  will  be  produced 
in  yellow  metal  and  from  a  touch  or 
handling  aspect  its  most  striking  feature  is 
its  thickness,  3  millimeters,  or  just  under 
one  eighth  inch  thicker  than  a  50p.  The  first 
samples  have  a  milled  edge  and  the 
diameter  22mm  is  the  same  as  the  gold 
sovereign  of  a  previous  era. 
With  a  doubling  of  the  total  number  of  coins 
in  circulation  since  decimalisation,  there  is 
concern    that    our   coinage    has    become 


heavier  than  that  of  most  countries.  A 
survey  shows  that  on  average  we  carry  80 
pence  in  change,  weighing  about  three 
ounces,  only  slightly  lighter  than  a  Braille 
pocket  watch.  However,  the  introduction  of 
the  slim  20p  could  prove  a  positive  step  in 
reducing  the  vast  number  of  10p  coins 
which  account  for  no  less  than  30%  of  total 
currency  weight. 

Research  Investigations 

The  RNIB  and  St.  Dunstan's  have  had  joint 
meetings  with  the  Mint's  design  and 
research  staff  to  consider  the  implications 
for  the  blind  of  introducing  the  new  coins 
and  while  the  basic  design  concepts  may 
already  have  been  approved,  it  could  be 
that  small  but  important  features  such  as 
more  pronounced  edge  coining  or  higher 
definition  milling  in  the  case  of  the  £1  coin 
could  be  incorporated  when  the  designs  are 
finalised,  with  the  possibility  that 
identification  by  touch  will  benefit.  To 
further  the  official  investigations  into 
perceptual  aspects,  trials  have  been  held  at 
Ian  Fraser  House,  under  the  control  of  Dr. 
Vicki  Bruce,  an  experimental  psychologist, 
undertaking  research  for  the  Mint,  whose 
colleagues  visited  Brighton  bringing 
samples  of  the  new  coins  with  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  St.  Dunstaner  had 
an  opportunity  to  handle  them.  The  RNIB  is 
making  similar  facilities  available  to  Dr. 
Bruce  at  one  of  their  holiday  hotels  and 
these  joint  ventures  could  provide  some  of 
the  first  reliable  information  on  how  easy, 
or  difficult,  the  coins  are  to  identify  singly  or 
when  mixed  with  other  coins. 

New  Bank  Notes 

In  March  this  year,  the  Bank  of  England 
introduced  a  new  £50  bank  note  and  a 
revised  £1  note.  The  £50  note  has  a  portrait 
of  H.M.  The  Queen,  in  State  Robes,  on  the 
front  and  there  is  also  a  Phoenix  from  a 
design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  A  portrait 
of  Sir  Christopher,  from  a  1749  engraving, 
taken  against  a  background  of  St.  Paul's 
from  the  river,  occupies  the  back  of  the 
note.  The  new  note,  which  will  be  the 
largest  in  our  series  of  five,  is  printed  in 
multi-colours. 
An   improved   printing   process  will,  it  is 
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claimed,  give  the  revised  note  more  of  the 
'feel'  of  a  bank  note,  for  the  1979  issue  note 
has  often  been  criticised  for  being  too 
smooth. 

The  note  will  have  better  colour  contrast 
which  could  benefit  the  partially  sighted  in 
the  community. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  for  the  past  two 
years  St.  Dunstan's,  together  with  the  RNIB, 
and  organisations  of  the  blind,  has  been 
represented  on  a  working  party  with  the 
Bank  of  England  to  consider  distinguishing 
features  in  the  design  of  notes.  Many 
variations  have  been  considered,  but  there 
is  a  consensus  that  the  best  solution  is  well 
graduated  with  differences  between  all 
notes  in  a  series. 

Amateur  Radio  Society 

24  St.  Dunstan's  radio  amateurs  met  on 
February  21st,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  for  their 
Annual  General  Meeting.  This  is  the 
occasion  when  the  result  of  the  poll  of 
members  to  choose  the  recipient  for  the 
G3MOW  Trophy  is  announced. 

The  trophy,  in  memory  of  Wally  Wardrop, 
G3MOW,  a  radio  amateur  keenly  interested 
in  disabled  operators,  is  awarded  to  the 
person  who  has  given  outstanding  service 
to  the  St.  Dunstan's  Amateur  Radio  Society 
during  the  past  year. 

Appropriately  the  award  went  this  year  to 
Bill  Shea,  G4AUJ,  founder  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Society  since  its  inception. 
Better  still,  he  received  it  from  Mr.  Basil 
O'Brien,  President  of  the  Radio  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  who  was  an  honoured  guest 
at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  O'Brien  gave  an  entertaining  talk  on 
the  Society  after  luncheon  and  was  warmly 
thanked  both  for  his  talk  and  for  finding  the 
time  to  travel  to  Brighton  for  this  important 
date  in  the  St.  Dunstan's  calendar. 

Bill  Shea  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Society  and  Ted  John,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Committee  members  elected 
were:  Ron  Freer,  Tom  Hart,  Colin  Mills. 

In  his  report  to  the  A.G.M.  Ted  John  said 
that  membership  of  the  Society  was 
approximately  40.  During  the  year  three 
more  members  obtained  their  G4  call 
signs:  Stan  Heyes,  Tom  Hart  and  Roy 
Haslam.  Ted  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  the  staff  at  Ian  Fraser  House  for 
the  arrangements  and  catering. 


Bill  Shea  receives  the  G3MOW  Trophy  from  Mr. 
Basil  O'Brien. 

Welcome  guests  at  the  A.G.M.  included 
representatives  from  the  Brighton  and 
District  Radio  Society,  the  Mid-Sussex 
Amateur  Radio  Society  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  A.R.S.  Mr.  Louis  Varney,  G5RV,  the 
inventor  of  the  S.R.V.  aerial  was  also 
present  with  old  friends,  Len  Wooller  and 
John  Houlihan,  whose  practical  help  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  St.  Dunstan's 
A.R.S. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  is 
arranged  for  18th  July,  1981  when  the 
speaker  will  be  Barrie  Cooke,  G4BWJ,ofthe 
R.A.F.A.R.S.,  who  will  give  a  talk  on  Radio 
Controlled  Models  and  the  Air  Training 
Corps. 

Anyone  wishing  to  attend  the  weekend 
should  make  arrangements  through  Miss 
Bridger,  at  Headquarters. 


WRONG  NUMBER 

Mr.  Joe  Humphrey  writes  to  say  that  his 
telephone  number  is  wrongly  given  in  the 
register  of  St.  Dunstan's  physiotherapists. 
His  telephone  number  is  still  Belfast  (0232) 
658414.  The  register  for  1981  has  just  been 
printed  and  will  be  in  use  for  the  next  year. 


THANK  YOU 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hodgson,  of  Ferryhill, 
wish  to  thank  all  their  friends  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  for  all  the  lovely  gifts  received  for 
their  great  grandson,  Simon  Scott. 
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Jimmy  and  Janet  Wright,  with  their  sons  Christopher  and  Nicholas,  outside  Buckingham  Palace  after  the 
investiture  that  crowned  a  week  to  remember  for  the  Wright  family. 

What  a  Wonderful 
Week 

Jimmy  Wright's  Royal  Occasions 


Seldom  can  any  St.  Dunstaner  have  lived 
through  a  more  exciting  week  than  Jimmy 
Wright,  in  March. 

On  Tuesday  the  17th,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  attended  the  premiere  of 
Jimmy's  latest  film,  "Ability  Is  Where  You 
Look  For  It",  and  spoke  encouragingly  of 
"Another  fine  film  by  Jimmy  Wright." 

The  film  is  a  compilation  of  Jimmy's  films 
on  disabled  people,  including  sequences 
from  the  St.  Dunstan'sfilm  "To  Live  Again". 
The  showing  was  part  of  an  exhibition  for 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  People. 
Prince  Philip  also  visited  the  St.  Dunstan's 
stand  at  the  exhibition. 


Jimmy  Wright's  special  seven  days 
continued  on  Sunday  the  22nd,  when  he 
was  seen  on  television  receiving  a  special 
trophy  for  his  films  on  disability  from  Lord 
Snowdon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  British 
Acadamy  of  Film  and  Television  Arts 
Awards. 

Finally,  on  Tuesday,  24th  Jimmy,  his 
wife,  Jan,  and  sons,  Christopher  and 
Nicholas,  were  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  H.M.  The  Queen,  bestowed  on  him 
the  insignia  of  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire,  for  his  work  for  the  disabled. 

It  could  not  have  happened  to  a  nicer 
family. 
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Lord  Snowdon  listens  as  Jimmy  Wright  says  a  few  words  after  the  presentation  of  the  BAFTA  Award. 

At  the  Opportunities  for  the  Disabled  Exhibition  in  the  City  of  London  H.R.H.  The  duke  of  Edinburgh  tries 
to  aim  St.  Dunstan's  rifle  by  sound,  with  the  aid  of  P.R.  O.  David  Cast/eton  —  photo  British  Petroleum. 
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WOODEN  TOY  MAKER 

Among  St.  Dunstaners  who  have  attended 
the  wooden  toy  making  course  at 
Headquarters,  is  Walter  Bick.  His  success  at 
this  hobby  has  brought  him  publicity  in  his 
local  newspaper  the  Leamington  Spa 
Courier.  We  reproduce  a  Courier 
photograph  of  Walter  in  his  workshop.  The 
story  quotes  Walter  as  saying  he  hopes  his 
toys  will  find  their  way  to  children's  homes, 
or  hospitals. 


LETTERS  TO 
THE  EDITOR 

From:  Mrs.  Ruby  Lucas,  Norwich 

May  I,  through  the  magazine,say  thank  you 
to  all  concerned,  for  the  wreath  and  letters 
of  sympathy  at  the  death  of  my  husband, 
Jack  Lucas. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  thank  you,  to 
Miss  Newbold,  who  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  me  and  a  shoulder  to  cry  on  during  Jack's 
illness  and  after. 

Although  he  was  only  a  St.  Dunstaner  for 
a  short  time  everyone  showed  us  such 
kindness  and  went  out  of  their  way  to  help 
us. 

Once  again,  thanks. 

From:  Walter  Bick,  Southam,  Warwick 

If  any  reader  of  the  Reviewhas  finished  with 
the  Thistle  novel  for  January,  entitled 
Falling  Angel,  would  they  please  forward  it 
to  me  at  Lyndale,  Coventry  Street, 
Southam,  Nr.  Leamington  Spa,  Warwicks., 
as  I  would  like  to  read  it. 


RETIREMENT  PRESENTATION 
FOR  MATRON  HALLETT 

Matron  Hallett  is  to  retire  in  June  and  her 
many  friends  among  St.  Dunstaners  who 
have  stayed  at  Pearson  House  may  wish  to 
contribute  towards  a  Presentation  Fund. 
Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  R. 
Stilwell,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  Greenways, 
Ovingdean,  near  Brighton,  Sussex. 

Talking  Books  Go  Automatic 

The  library  list  for  the  last  member  of  the 
RNIB's  Talking  Books,  Mrs.  Zolotar,  of 
Bedford,  is  now  on  the  computer.  The 
manual  system,  which  had  struggled  to 
cope  with  over  two  million  tapes  going 
through  the  post  every  year,  has  now  been 
superseded. 

The  transfer  to  computer,  which  has  been 
taking  placeoverthe  past  year,  iscomplete. 

Derby  Sweepstake 

The  closing  date  for  Derby  Sweepstake 
tickets  is  15th  May.  Please  hurry! 
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EXPEDITION  TO  NORFOLK 

by  Ron  Smith 


Some  people  believe  that  Norfolk  is  as  flat 
as  a  pancake.  This  is  what  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  would  have  called  "a  vulgar  error." 
A  Jacobean  writer,  Thomas  Fuller,  also 
wrote  'all  of  England  could  be  carved  out  of 
Norfolk'.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that 
statement  as  they  have  no  mountains,  or 
romantic  scenery.  Nevertheless,  Norfolk  is 
full  of  interest  and  variety.  For  example,  it 
has  the  greatest  wealth  of  magnificent 
mediaeval  buildings  of  any  area  of  its  size  in 
the  world.  It  has  tiny,  ancient  villages;  it  has 
small,  splendid  towns  where  hardly  any 
building  offends.  Go  west  of  the 
marshlands  and  once  again  you  come 
aross  this  mediaeval  splendour  in  the  form 
of  magnificent  churches,  untouched  for 
centuries. 

On  the  coast  there  have  been  changes. 
Land  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Other  places  have 
been  taken  over  as  nature  reserves.  One 
such  area  is  at  Brancaster.  This  area  was 
bought  by  the  National  Trust  in  1967.  It 
comprises  2150  acres,  made  up  of  beach, 
four  and  half  miles  of  foreshore,  saltings 
reclaimed  marshland. 

Scolthead  Island 

Another  nature  reserve  lies  opposite 
Scolthead  Island.  This  was  also  bought  by 
the  National  Trust  and  the  Norfolk 
Naturalist  Trust.  This  reserve  has  an  area  in 
all  of  1821  acres.  It  is  four  miles  long  from 
east  to  west  and  its  width  varies  according 
to  the  state  of  the  tide. 

Joan  Smith  was  once  more  acting  as  my 
escort  and  companion  and  most  important 
of  all,  keeper  of  the  binoculars.  Together  we 
decided  to  have  another  look  at  the  Island. 
We  travelled  by  the  only  means  possible,  by 
boat.  Wellington  boots  are  an  essential 
item  as  it  can  get  very  wet  on  landing. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day;  the  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
rather  a  strong  wind  blowing  off  the  sea  and 
this  concerned  me  because  of  my 
recordings.  This  was  not  a  new  situation  for 
me.  I  simply  had  to  get  on  with  it  and  my 
first  task  was  to  get  hold  of  the  warden,  Mr. 
Bob  Chesney.  We  finally  ran  him  to  earth,  or 
rather  to  a  sandbank,  where  we  sat  down 
and  began  to  chat. 


Mr.  Chesney  told  me  there  were  1500 
pairs  of  sandwhich  terns  breeding  at  the 
time,  what  predators  they  have  to  face  and 
how  the  species  depend  on  the  food  source. 
He  described  the  life  styles  of  the  ring 
plover,  the  fulmer  and  the  long  tailed  tit.  All 
were  conditioned,  over  millions  of  years,  to 
reproduce  in  numbers  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  continuation  of  the  species.  Birds  which 
lived  a  long  time  laid  fewer  eggs  than  those 
birds  which  only  survived  for  two  years  or 
so.  He  also  talked  about  balancing  the 
rabbit  population  with  stoats. 

Before  going  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
give  a  little  more  detail  about  the  terns.  The 
birds  arriving  in  the  British  Isles  are  small  to 
medium  sized.  They  have  long  tapering 
wings  and  bills.  Their  bodies  are  white. 
Their  legs  are  short,  with  small  webbed 
feet.  Most  have  spectacular  forked  tails.  The 
birds  mentioned  above  are  the  sandwhich 
terns,  and  are  the  largest  group,  being 
between  15  to  17  inches  in  length.  They 
have  a  black  bill  with  a  yellow  tip.  Their  legs 
and  feet  are  black. 

Common  and  Arctic 

There  are  two  other  species  of  tern:  the 
common  and  the  Arctic.  They  are  both 
similar  in  size  and  colour.  The  common  tern 
is  13  to  14  inches  long,  while  the  Arctic  tern 
is  one  inch  longer.  The  bill  of  the  common 
tern  is  coral  red,with  a  yellow  tip.  Their  legs 
and  feet  are  red.  The  Arctic  tern  has  a  blood 
red  bill  and  feet.  The  terns  are  not 
scavengers.  They  do  not  follow  ships  are 
rarely  seen  on  the  water.  What  is  more,  you 
seldom  see  them  standing  on  the  beach  like 
other  sea  birds.  This  makes  them  difficult  to 
recognise  as  you  cannot  see  their  legs  and 
feet.  They  have  a  habit  of  crouching  on  a 
partially  submerged  bush,  post  or  rock. 

Your  friends  may  find  them  easier  to 
recognise  in  flight.  The  wings  of  the  Arctic 
tern  are  shorter  and  the  streamers  of  the  tail 
are  longer.  The  call  of  the  common  tern  is 
high  pitched,  while  the  Arctic  has  a  more 
gutteral  call.  When  annoyed  they  do  a  lot  of 
dive  bombing.  Then,  the  second  note,  the 
'ki-ya'  is  very  aggressive. 

For  the  period  that  Joan  and  I  were  in  that 
area,  we  made  our  headquarters  in  the 
small    and    pleasant    town    of    Burnham 
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A  winter  scene  of  Brancaster  Staithe  —  photo  Eastern  Daily  Press. 


Market.  We  noticed  that  many  of  the 
ancient  cottages  and  buildings  were 
providing  nesting  sites  for  hundreds  of 
birds.  Joan  noticed  the  white  splashed 
pavements  below,  but  I  was  listening  to  the 
busy  martins  above.  Burnham  Market  was 
providing  a  nesting  site  for  swifts.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  come  across  so 
many.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  stand 
beside  the  window  and  hear  them  scream 
excitedly,  as  they  scythed  their  way 
through  the  cool  morning  air. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Burnhams  is 
Burnham  Thorpe,  the  birthplace  of  Lord 
Nelson.  His  father  was  vicar  there  from 
1755  to  1802.  Alas,  the  vicarage  where 
Nelson  was  born  is  no  longer.  The  church 
remains  much  as  it  has  been  for  centuries. 
Inside  is  much  evidence  of  Lord  Admiral 
Nelson.  Indeed,  the  church  authorities  hold 
a  paper  stating  that  the  timber  used  to  make 
the  lecturn  was  from  the  battleship  HMS 
Victory.  On  the  wall  of  the  church  is  a  glass 
case  containing  the  baptism  robe  and  birth 
certificate  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Outside  the  church  is  a  hummocked  field. 
This  is  where  the  village  was  originally 
sited.  When  the  Black  Death  came  the 
villagers  set  fire  to  their  homes  and  rebuilt 


the  village  on  its  present  site.  In  the  new 
village,  which  is  a  considerable  distance 
away  from  the  original,  is  a  pub  called  the 
Nelson.  According  to  writings,  Lord  Nelson 
used  to  take  his  friends  there  for  an  evening 
out  prior  to  some  of  his  great  battles. 

There  are  some  sounds  which  are 
important  to  blind  people,  but  are 
insignificant  to  others.  One  such  sound  is 
that  of  buzzing  insects,  which  I  recorded, 
with  the  chattering  of  birds  in  the 
background. 

We  left  the  peaceful  tranquility  of  a 
country  garden  to  return  to  the  coast  to 
battle  once  more  with  a  boisterous  easterly 
wind.  The  place  was  Titchwell  Marsh.  This 
area  is  owned  by  the  R.S.P.B.,  and  was 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  in  the  19th  century. 
It  has  flooded  twice  since  then.  It  covers, 
overall,  400  acres  and  consists  of  beach, 
sifting  dunes,  marsh  and  reed  beds.  We 
were  hoping  to  hear  the  rarest  of  the  terns: 
the  little  tern.  It  is  some  nine  to  ten  inches 
long,  white  like  most  of  the  terns  and  has  a 
yellow  bill  with  a  black  tip  and  orangey- 
yellow  feet  and  legs.  It  has  a  shortish  tail.  To 
give  you  a  further  idea  of  its  size,  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  sea  swallow.  Its  eggs 
are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  a  thrush. 
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Stiff  key  Church,  Norfolk  —  photo  Eastern  Daily  Press 


In  the  hide,  we  read  one  of  the  R.S.P.B. 
notices;  the  hide  looks  out  over  the  nesting 
ground  of  the  little  tern.  This  is  the  smallest 
of  the  European  terns  and  one  of  our 
scarecest  breeding  sea  birds.  Its  habit  of 
breeding  on  beaches  makes  it  particularly 
vulnerable  to  human  disturbance.  Some 
colonies  also  suffer  from  flooding  at  high 
tide.  Special  protection  schemes  operate  at 
a  number  of  colonies  outside  reserves  and, 
in  1967,  the  record  was  32  pairs  and  the 
fledged  just  over  12.  However,  at  high  tide, 
egg  thieves  and  predators  account  for  most 
of  the  losses. 

Joan  and  I  continued  our  tour  along  the 
coast  until  we  came  to  Havergate  Island. 
This  lies  two  miles  downstream  from 
Orford.  Part  of  Orford  beach  and  the  Island 
are  now  a  national  reserve,  covering  about 
555  acres.  They  are  managed  by  the 
R.S.P.B.,  and  are  inhabited  by  waders, 
wildfowl  and  other  birds.  Pride  of  place 
amongst  the  waders  must  go  the  avocets. 
They  are  still  very  scarce  and  there  are  only 
a  few  breeding  sites.  Havergate  is  one  of 
them.  I  had  to  get  hold  of  the  warden,  Mr. 
Partridge,  because  of  my  interest  in 
avocets. 


What  a  beautiful  job  nature  has  made  of 
the  avocets.  They  are  about  17  inches  long 
and  have  a  black  upturned  bill,  three  and  a 
quarter  inches  long.  Their  bodies  are  snow 
white  with  black  markings  on  the  head, 
back  and  wings.  From  the  hide  we  saw 
them  winging  back  and  forth  as  they  fed 
their  young. 

When  I  had  previously  been  to 
Havergate,  in  1977,  it  had  been  a  very  bad 
year  for  avocets.  Mr.  Partridge  explained 
that  kestrels  had  been  largely  responsible 
for  this,  but  fortunately  this  year  the  kestrels 
seemed  fewer  in  number.  I  wondered  if  the 
oil  slick  from  the  Greek  tanker  had  been  a 
worry.  Fortunately  this  had  passed  by  and  a 
north  east  wind  had  blown  the  slick  away 
from  their  beaches.  They  were  hoping  for 
40  young  this  season.  Stoats,  weasels  and 
rats  are  the  main  predators,  but  the  latter 
are  kept  down  by  the  use  of  warfarin.  Mr. 
Partridge  spends  a  lotofthewintertrapping 
coypu.  These  weaken  sea  walls  and  river 
banks  by  their  tunnelling  activities.  The 
other  wildfowl  consisted  of  shelduck  and  a 
breeding  pair  of  shovelers,  which  was, 
quite  unusual.  Sandwich  terns,  oyster 
catchers  and  ring  plovers  were  also  there. 
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The  black  headed  gulls  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  They  are  predators  and  I 
suppose  a  little  annoying  to  the  wardens. 
However,  the  wardens  do  not  interfere  as 
predators  are  part  of  the  great  ecological 
chain,  which  one  must  never  break. 

I  want  to  take  you  now  to  the  charming 
little  village  of  Stiffkey.  Charm,  tempered 
perhaps,  by  the  busy  A149  which  passes 
right  through.  Nevertheless,  here  all  is  flint. 
Behind  the  village  flows  the  quiet  river 
Stiffkey.  It  was  there  about  two  o'clock  one 
morning  I  recorded  the  queer  sound  of  the 
red    legged   partridge.   One   hour   later,   I 

READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No.  1889 

A  Silver-Plated  Spoon 

By  John,  Duke  of  Bedford 

Read  by  Alvar  Lid  el  I 

Reading  Time  8Va  hours 

This  is  the  extraordinary  story  of  one  man's 

single-minded,    total    dedication    to    one 

ideal,  to  restore  a  dilapidated  semi-derelict 

Woburn  Abbey  to  its  former  glory. 

The  Duke  was  sixteen  before  he  even  saw 
the  house,  or  was  told  he  had  any 
connection  with  Woburn  or  the  ancient 
name  of  Russell.  He  had  a  deeply  unhappy 
childhood,  his  parents  having  no  interest  in 
his  well-being  or  development.  As  a  youth, 
his  only  contact  with  the  Duke,  his 
forbidding  grandfather  at  Woburn,  were 
occasional  cold  impersonal  letters  of 
condemnation  and  disapproval. 

As  a  young  man  in  London  he  became  of 
necessity  a  "deb's  delight",  going  the 
nightly  round  of  fashionable  parties,  —  this 
was  the  only  way  he  could  eat  regularly.  He 
received  a  pittance  of  a  few  pounds  a  month 
from  the  family,  and  this  at  a  time  when  his 
father  and  grandfather  reckoned  their 
annual  incomes  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 

He  was  fruit  farming  in  South  Africa  when 
he  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death  in 
a  shooting  accident.  He  inherited  the  title 
and  a  crumbling  Woburn  Abbey,  virtually 
unfit  for  habitation.  There  and  then  he 
vowed  to  restore  the  Abbey  that  it  might 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  great 
houses  of  England,  not  only  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
general  public. 

A  readable  and  most  interesting  book. 


heared  the  sound  of  a  peacock,  from  a 
distant  park.  After  that  came  the  cockerels 
and  tawney  owl.  By  3.15  a.m.  everything 
was  in  full  throat.  This  dawn  chorus 
reminded  me  so  much  of  my  childhood 
days,  when  these  early  morning  calls  would 
be  echoed  in  almost  every  village. 

Editor's  Note: 

This  article,  narrated  by  Ron  Smith 
himself,  together  with  wildlife  recordings 
and  interviews  is  available  on  C60  cassette, 
reference  number  G16. 


Cat.  No.  3224 
Six  Men 

By  Alistair  Cooke 

Read  by  John  Richmond 

Reading  Time  9  hours 

The  "six  men"  of  the  title  are  those,  who 

above  all,  made  the  greatest  impression  on 

the  writer  during  a  long  and  distinguished 

career  as  a  journalist. 

For  two  years  he  worked  closely  with 
Charles  Chaplin  and  during  that  time 
became  a  personal  friend  of  "the  most 
famous  man  on  earth",  the  "little  man" 
who  once  received  73,000  letters  during  a 
two-day  visit  to  London. 

During  the  abdication  crisis  of  1936, 
Cooke  broadcast  daily  to  the  USA  and  came 
to  know  "the  man  who  almost  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  kingship." 

A  close  friend  for  many  years  of 
Humphrey  Bogart,  Cooke  gives  some 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  complex 
character  of  the  "tough  guy"  who  was 
genuinely  shocked  to  hear  of  Eisenhower's 
adultery,  and  who  would  not  tolerate  dirty 
stories  in  his  company 

The  writer  met  Bertrand  Russell,  then  48 
years  old,  at  7  a.m.  on  Pennsylvania  station 
and  was  vastly  intrigued  by  the 
philosopher's  ragged  and  down-at-heel 
appearance.  Russell  bought  three 
paperback  thrillers,  read  them  on  the  train 
in  forty-five  minutes  and  went  to  sleep.  In 
Washington,  on  the  following  day,  he 
discoursed  for  hours,  in  his  peculiarly 
idiosyncratic  manner,  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects. 

H.  L.  Mencken  and  Adlei  Stevenson  make 
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READING  TIME  Continued 

up  the  sextet  and  the  whole,  written  in 
Cooke's  trenchant  and  highly  individual 
style,  make  this  a  most  interesting  read. 


Cat.  No.  3207 

The  Natives  were  Friendly 

By  Noel  Barber 

Read  by  George  Hagan 

Reading  Time  1 1  hours 

The  first  part  of  this  book  reads  like  a 

monumental  exercise  in  name  —  dropping 

—  or  name-using  as  the  author  prefers  to 

call  it.  As  editor  of  the  continental  Daily  Mail 

in  Paris  he  was  friendly  with  the  titled  and 

the  famous,  from  Noel  Coward  and  the 

Windsors  to  the  Aga  Khan  and  Somerset 

Maugham,  Peter  of  Jugoslavia  and  Picasso. 

When  the  paper  closed  down,  in  1953,  he 
became  a  foreign  correspondent,  "roaming 
the  world  at  somebody  else's  expense".  He 
certainly  roamed  the  world.  He  spent  five 
weeks  in  Antarctica,  discovered  a  real-life 
Shangri-la  and  interviewed  a  modern 
Robinson  Crusoe.  He  helped  King  Hussein 
to  write  a  book,  married  twice  and  collected 
a  polyglot  family.  Once,  in  the  cause  of 
duty,  he  took  off  all  his  clothes  to  attend  a 
nudist  dance.  He  was  puzzled  by  the 
dancers'  wrist-bands  until  it  was  pointed 
out  that  nudists,  like  everybody  else,  have 
to  blow  their  noses  occasionally. 

He  was  also  shot  in  the  head  (the  wound 
needing  fifty-two  stitches)  stabbed  in  the 
back,  and  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a  horrific 
car-crash  in  which  four  people  lost  their 
lives. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  which 
can  happen  to  a  roving  reporter  with  an  iron 
constitution  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
globe-trotting. 

A  truly  splendid  book  and  an  absolute 
must  for  all  armchair  travellers. 


Cat.  No.  1778 
Shakespeare 

By  Anthony  Burgess 

Read  by  William  Jack 

Reading  Time  9  hours 

A    detailed    and    scholarly    look    at    Will 

Shakespeare       against       an       authentic 

background    of  Tudor   London,   drunken, 

bawdy,  violent,  insanitary,  visited  regularly 


by  plague,  the  haunt  of  cut-purses, 
footpads  and  doxies. 

In  this  noxious  stew  the  genius  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare 
exploded  like  a  starburst,  to  breathe  new 
life  into  a  theatre  which  had  changed  little 
since  Seneca  and  Plautius. 

The  author  "plays  fair"  with  his  readers, 
resisting  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  the 
heady  flights  of  fancy  so  beloved  of  lesser 
biographers.  The  result  is  a  most  satisfying 
and  very  readable  book. 

ARCHAEOLOGY  HOLIDAY 

If  you  would  like  an  activity  holiday  in  July, 
1981  and  have  an  interest  in  or  would  like  to 
learn  about  archaeology  there  is  a  course 
being  organised  in  Wiltshire  that  will  appeal 
to  you. 

The  course  starts  on  Monday,  6th  July 
and  finishes  on  Saturday,  11th  July.  The 
programme  will  include  visits  to  important 
archaeological  sites  such  as  Stonehenge, 
Avebury,  Silbury  Hill. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  lectures  and 
discussions  on  archaeology.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  in  comfortable  single  rooms  at 
Lackham  College,  near  Chippenham,  with 
breakfast,  packed  lunch  and  evening  meal 
provided.  Guide  dogs  would  be  welcome 
and  there  are  acres  of  ground  in  which  to 
exercise  them.  There  will  be  professional 
archaeologists  conducting  the  course; 
sighted  guides  will  be  available  and  in 
residence.  Places  on  the  course  will  be 
allocated  on  a  first  come  first  served  basis. 
The  approximate  cost  to  participate  in  the 
course  will  be  about  £63  per  person. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  to  collect 
people  from  the  British  Rail  station  at 
Chippenham  and  also  to  return  them  there 
on  the  Saturday  morning.  The  course  is  a 
joint  venture  between  Wiltshire  County 
Council  and  voluntary  organisations.  For 
further  details  and  application  forms, 
contact  Cyril  Jones,  Wiltshire  County 
Council,  Social  Services  H.Q.,  Bythesea 
Road,  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire.  Telephone 
Trowbridge  (02214)  3641,  Ext.  2906. 

Puzzling  Corner 

Last  month's  solution  to  Puzzle  Corner  was 
incorrect  and  should  have  read:  Place  two 
with  heads  showing  and  two  with  tails 
uppermost  and  place  the  fifth  on  edge 
between  the  other  two  pairs.  We  apologise 
for  any  confusion  caused. 
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D.F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


I  do  hope  the  weather  has  improved.  With 
all  this  rain  and  snow  I  have  been  unable  to 
do  much  gardening,  although  I  have 
managed  to  grow  some  vegetables  under 
glass.  They  were  raised  from  last  season's 
seed  and  seem  to  have  germinated  quite 
well,  so  do  keep  left  over  seed.  Border 
annuals  should  be  planted  out  towards  the 
end  of  May  and  you  can  sprinkle  some  seed 
over  bare  patches  to  give  some  extra 
colour,  but  do  thin  them  out  as  they  grow. 
However,  those  of  you  in  the  north  should 
perhaps  wait  a  little  longer  to  do  this.  Deal 
with  any  insects  and  diseases  at  once  and 
soil  pests  can  be  treated  with  special 
powder  applied  around  the  base  of  the 
plant,  at  root  level,  or  by  drenching  the  soil. 

Vegetables 

Plant  out  any  vegetable  seedlings, 
brussel  sprouts,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
lettuces  and  onions  and  these  seeds  can 
also  be  sown,  if  the  weather  is  suitable. 
Other  seeds,  peas,  broad  beans,  French 
beans  and  runner  beans  can  be  sown  in 
their  cropping  places  and  thinned  out  as 
they  grow.  Late  potatoes  can  also  be  put  in 
now,  if  you  can  still  get  hold  of  some  seed. 
Do  remember  to  put  down  soil  pest 
deterrent,  in  powder  form,  when  planting 
out. 

Tomatoes  and  marrows  can  be  planted  in 
the  warmest,  sunniest  part  of  the  vegetable 
garden.  Do  protect  them  with  cloches  or 
plastic  sheeting  in  cold  weather. 

Hoe  regularly  between  the  rows  of 
vegetables  and  spread  on  a  little  combined 
fertiliser.  The  best  cure  for  black  fly  on 
broad  beans  is  to  pinch  out  the  tops  just 
below  where  the  black  fly  gather.  The  crop 
will  not  be  harmed  and  you  may  get 
bushiness  and  thus  more  shoots  and 
flowers  to  set  the  beans. 

Lawns 

Mow  the  lawn  regularly,  with  the  blades 
set  down  pretty  low,  with  the  box  on  the 
whole  time  to  get  a  good  finish  to  the  grass. 
After  cutting  it,  and  when  it  is  damp, 
sprinkle  on  some  lawn  fertiliser.  Often 
these  fertilisers  have  weed  and  moss  killers 
incorporated,  so  it  will  do  a  triple  job. 


Do  take  care  of  your  lawn  mower.  Clean 
up  the  blades  and  rollers  after  use  and  oil 
the  movement  so  that  the  machine  will 
work  well  throughout  the  year.  To  finish  off 
the  grass,  trim  the  edges  of  the  lawn  with 
shears. 

Fruit 

Put  a  mulch  of  manure  around  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  on  dry  ground,  after  it  has 
rained,  to  keep  the  moisture  in.  In  really  dry 
spells  give  the  roots  a  thorough  soaking,  or 
the  fruit  may  drop.  On  new  fruit  trees  do  not 
let  too  much  fruit  set  and  even  on 
established  trees  you  should  thin  out  the 
crop,  so  that  you  get  good  sized  fruit.  Thin 
out  suckers  on  the  raspberry  canes  and  cut 
away  surplus  runners  from  the 
strawberries  and  put  some  straw  around 
the  plants. 

Flowers 

Towards  the  end  of  May  get  the  annuals, 
raised  from  seed,  hardened  off  and  into 
their  flowering  positions.  Sweet  peas  and 
geraniums  can  also  be  put  out,  but  again, 
those  of  you  in  the  north  should  wait  a  little 
longer  before  doing  this.  If  you  were  not 
able  to  raise  annuals  from  seed,  sprinkle 
some  seed  on  the  warm  flower  beds  and 
they  will  soon  germinate.  Once  they  are 
established,  thin  them  out  and  use  spares 
to  fill  up  gaps  in  other  parts  of  the  border. 

Lupins,  delphiniums,  pyrethrum, 
rudbeckia,  scabious  can  all  be  grown  from 
seed  now.  These  perennials  are  easy  to 
raise  and  cheaper  than  buying  in  plants  and 
will  grow  big  enough  to  be  planted  out  in 
the  autumn. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  get  the 
tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted  begonias  out 
into  a  sunny  position.  Dahlias  too  always 
give  a  good  show  and  provide  cut  flowers 
for  the  house.  There  is  still  time  to  get  some 
well  rooted  chrysanthemum  cuttings  into 
the  garden  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
flowers. 

Summer  flowering  bulbs  can  be  planted 
now  to  give  a  good  show  both  in  the  garden 
and  in  containers,  such  as  gladiolus,  ixia, 
tritonia  and  tigridia,  keep  the  weeds  down 
and  feed  the  plants  with  fertiliser. 
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Use  plenty  of  smokes  in  the  greenhouse 
to  clear  away  any  diseases  and  insects.  Do 
take  the  necessary  precautions  when  using 
smoke  pellets.  Pick  out  the  side  shoots  on 
the  tomato  plants,  allowing  only  the  fruit 
truss  to  remain.  Some  fruit  trusses  have 
leaves  on  the  end  of  them,  and  these  can  be 
picked  off  without  harming  the  fruit.  As  the 
tomatoes  start  to  form,  feed  the  plants 
regularly  and  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist,  but 
not  saturated.  If  you  are  using  grow-bags 
for  tomatoes,  I  would  pierce  a  few  holes 
along  the  bottom  of  the  bags  in  case  you 
over  water. 

Grow  cucumbers  in  the  warmest,  draft 
free  place  you  have.  They  need  plenty  of 


water  and  feed  as  the  fruit  forms.  Pick  off 
the  male  flowers  if  you  are  growing  the 
normal  type  of  plant.  The  male  flowers  are 
the  ones  which  have  no  tiny  fruit  behind  the 
flower  head.  These  male  flowers  fertilise 
and  tend  to  give  the  cucumber  a  bitter  taste. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  cucumbers 
now  which  have  only  female  flowers  and 
give  good  crops. 

Plants  being  grown  in  pots  for  show, 
begonias,  gloxinias  and  so  on,  as  well  as 
many  annuals  which  are  normally  used 
outdoors  should  be  given  regular  feeds. 
Plants  for  Christmas,  solanum  (winter 
Cherry),  cineraria,  calceolaria  and 
cyclamen  can  all  be  started  from  seed. 


COLONEL  REX  HALL  O.B.E. 

The  Chairman  writes:  Colonel  Rex  Hall  was 
a  veteran  of  Gallipoli  and  served  in 
Palestine  with  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps 
and  the  Light  Horse.  Although  not  blinded 
himself,  he  thought  always  of  the  men 
wounded  in  action,  becoming  Chairman  of 
the  Victoria  Blinded  Soldiers  Welfare  Trust, 
and  was  the  sole  remaining  Foundation 
Trustee  for  the  Association  for  the  War 
Blinded  in  Victoria.  He  was  their  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Chairman  for  22  years.  He 
was  the  Director  for  Rehabilitation  for 
Military  Forces  for  four  years.  He  also  found 
the  time  to  write  two  books,  The  World  is 
Mine'  and  The  Desert  Hath  Pearls'. 

Colonel  Hall  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  St. 
Dunstan's  when  he  came  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  we  know  how  much  he  will 
be  missed  by  St.  Dunstaners  in  Australia. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership  and  the  Review  hopes  they 
will  settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 


Albert  Edward  Victor  Campion,  of  Epsom, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  30th  March. 
Mr.  Campion  is  84 years  old  and  served  as  a 
Gunner  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  and 
subsequently  as  a  Corporal  in  the  Royal 
Engineers,  from  1915  until  1918,  when  he 
was  discharged  following  a  mustard  gas 
attack  in  Cambrai. 
Mr.  Campion  is  married  with  one  adult  son. 


From:  Pat  Longden 

You  will,  I  know,  be  sad  to  learn  of  the 
recent  death  of  Colonel  Rex  Hall,  O.B.E., 
E.D.  He  was  a  wonderful  man  and  always 
displayed  a  keen  and  practical  interest  in 
blinded  ex-servicemen.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Victorian  Blinded  Soldiers  Welfare 
Trust  for  many  years,  as  well  as  serving 
priviously  as  Hon.  Secretary.  A  leading 
figure  in  Legacy,  the  Australian  Returned 
Servicemen's  League  and  a  member  of  the 
Shrine  of  Remembrance  trustees,  he  also 
played  a  great  part  in  the  Masonic  Lodge. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  multitude 
of  friends  and  I  am  proud  that  I  might 
number  myself  among  them. 


Joseph  Lever  Roberts,  of  Stockport,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  31st  March.  Mr. 
Roberts  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  married  and  has  an  adult 
son,  who  works  in  America. 


Cyril  Roy  Saunderson,  of  Withernsea,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  17th  March.  Mr. 
Saunderson  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  was  wounded  at  Ypres,  in 
1 940,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  of  war. 
He  is  married  with  four  adult  children. 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  "Progress" 

The  7th  April  issue  marks  the  centenary  of 
Progress,  one  of  RNIB's  monthly 
magazines  in  Braille. 

Progress  was  the  first  Braille  periodical 
produced  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  (which  later  evolved  into  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind). 

The  first  editor  was  Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes 
Armitage,  Founder  of  the  Association  and  a 
general  practitioner  who  lost  his  sight.  Early 
editions  included  an  account  of  the  editor's 
visit  to  the  United  States,  a  sonnet  "to  a 
nose",  articles  about  blind  people  in  other 
countries  and  the  editor's  instructions  for 
making  a  do-it-yourself  steam  kettle  for' 
bronchitics. 


CLUB   NEWS 


MIDLAND 

Despite  the  rain  we  had  a  very  good 
meeting  on  Sunday,  8th  March.  It  was  so 
nice  to  have  Bruno  back  with  us  again  after 
having  fractured  his  arm. 

Eileen  had  a  nasty  cold  so  wasn't  able  to 
join  us.  We  all  hope  you  will  be  well  enough 
for  the  "Bring  and  Buy"  next  month  Eileen, 
because  we  know  how  much  you  enjoy 
them. 

A  lovely  tea  was  enjoyed  by  everyone 
and  the  ladies  were  thanked  in  the  usual 
manner  by  Joe.  We  are  having  some 
difficulty  in  arranging  our  annual  outing, 
due  to  the  rising  costs  in  coaches  but  I  hope 
to  get  this  finalised  by  next  month. 

Four  games  of  dominoes  were  played  by 
the  time  that  I  left  the  meeting  at  5.15  p.m. 

Joan  Cashmore 


BRIGHTON 

Entertainment  Section 

A  dance  was  held  on  March  14th,  in  the 
Annexe  at  Ian  Fraser  House  and  owing  to 
various  circumstances  the  attendance  was 
lower  than  usual.  This  was  rather 
disappointing  as  a  presentation  of  a  crystal 
rose  bowl  and  bouquet  was  made  to  our 
President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre,  on  her  80th 
birthday. 


Our  Chairman,  Bob  Osborne,  thanked 
Mrs.  Dacre  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  for  all  the 
work  she  has  done  to  assist  us,  but 
emphasised  that  the  gift  he  presented  was 
for  her  birthday.  Mrs.  Dacre  rose  to  reply, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  trace  of 
surprise  and  emotion  in  her  voice  as  she 
thanked  everybody  concerned  in  providing 
such  a  lovely  gift.  She  went  on  to  say  that 
she  looked  upon  us  as  her  sons  and 
daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  other 
words  part  of  her  family.  I  am  sure  all 
members  will  join  me  in  wishing  Mrs.  Dacre 
many,  many  happy  birthdays. 
May  I  remind  members  that  an  evening 
outing  to  the  Torino  Winery,  Sheffield  Park, 
Sussex,  has  been  arranged  for  Friday,  May 
20th,  price  to  members  £1 .50  non-members 
£2.  This  includes  coach  fare,  entrance  fee, 
wine-tasting  and  cheese  and  biscuits.  Will 
anyone  interested  please  get  in  touch  with 
Bob  Osborne,  Brighton  32115,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Ourannual  dinner  and  dance,  will  beheld 
at  the  Dudley  Hotel,  Hove,  on  Friday, 
November  20th,  1981,  further  information 
will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

H.  Preedy. 


Bowling 

On  March  4th,  we  visited  Field  Place, 
Worthing,  for  our  first  away  match  of  1981 
and  what  a  wonderful  afternoon  it  turned 
out  to  be.  Thanks  to  David  Castleton  and  his 
helpers  for  bringing  along  the  mobile 
exhibition  which  proved  to  be  very,  very 
successful.  During  the  interval,  I  presented 
shields  and  handbooks  to  all  the  players  to 
commemorate  our  visit,  especially  as  this 
year  is  the  International  Year  of  the 
Disabled.  I  also  presented  to  the  Club  a  St. 
Dunstan's  shield  suitably  inscribed  for  this 
occasion.  During  the  afternoon,  unknown 
to  me,  a  collection  had  been  made  and  our 
President,  Mrs.  Dacre,  accepted  a  cheque 
on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

On  March  15th,  we  had  a  match  against 
Mayford,  Woking,  at  Ian  Fraser  House, 
when  we  romped  home  —  winners  —  21 
shots  to  12.  A  comment  from  one  of  the 
visiting  team  to  me  was,  'You  didn't  half 
pick  a  strong  team  against  us  today'.  Our 
ladies  as  usual  provided  an  excellent  tea  at 
the  end  of  this  match. 

W.DAVIES 
Captain 
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Brighton  Social  &  Sports  Club 


Bridge  Section 

Pairs  Results 

For  March  8th  1981 
North/South 

R.  Palmer 
F.  Griffee 
M.  Tybinski 
H.  Preedy 
B.  Ingrey 
R.  Fullard 
W.  Lethbridge 
W.  Phillips 


East/West 
G.  Hudson 
C.  Clements 
I.  Pellington 
J.Padley 
V.  Delaney 
P.  McCormack 
A.  Dodgson 


43.6 
55.1 
40.5 
41.3 
54.4 
51.2 
63.9 
50.3 


50.3 

46. 

60. 

39.6 

39. 

57.3 

59.1 


Results  for  Pairs  &  Individual  Competitions 

and  Spring  Drive 

Pairs  Results  for  5th  April 

North/South 

H.  Preedy  &  Mrs  V.  Barker 
F.  Griffee  &  Mrs  K.  Andrews 
B.  Ingrey  &  Mrs.  I.  Gover 
B.  Ward  &  Miss  C.  Sturdy 
East/West 

M.  Tybinski  &  Mrs.  Mcintosh 
W.  Lethbridge  &  Mr.  R.  Goodlad 
W.  Phillips  &  Dr.  J.  Goodlad 
R.  Fullard  &  Mrs.  V.  McPherson 
A.  Dodgson  &  Mrs.  E.  Dodgson 
P.  McCormack  &  Mrs.  N.  Phillips 


52.5% 
51.2% 
50.3% 
45.   % 

66.7% 
53.3% 
53.  % 
47.  % 
45.  % 
35.   % 


Individuals  Competition  Results  April 

W.  Phillips  &  W.  Lethbridge  70 

H.  Preedy  &  P.  McCormack  70 

F.  Griffee  &  C.Walters  51 

B.  Ward  &  W.Burnett  58 

R.  Fullard  &  J.  Whitcombe  73 


Individuals 

March  14th  1981 

V.  Delaney  &  P.  McCormack  73 

R.       Fullard       &       C.       Walters  69 

J.  Whitcombe  &  J.Padley  75 

A.  Wiggins  &G.  Hudson  47 

W.  Lethbridge  &  C.  Clements  58 

W.  Phillips  &  W.Burnett  56 


FAMILY  NEWS  - 

MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Henry  Walter  Bramley,  of  Blackpool,  who 
married  Mrs.  Eileen  Marjorie  Collins  on 
19th  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Morris,  of  Ongar,  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  their  daughter, 
Heather,  was  married  to  David  Thwaites,  on 
24th  January. 


BIRTHS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Baugh,  of  Stafford, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Matthew  Carl,  on 
24th  November,  to  their  daughter,  Christine 
and  her  husband. 


The  Spring  Bridge  Drive  took  place  on 
Sunday,  29th  March,  it  was  a  very  enjoyable 
drive  and  Miss  Steynning  presented  the 
prizes  to  the  following  winners: 

Mr.  M.  Tybinski  &  Mrs.  McKintosh 
Mr.  W.  Lethbridge  &  Mr.  R.  Goodlad 
Mrs.  J.  Douse  &  Miss  M.  Steynning 

Bill  Phillips 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ford,  of 
Middlesbrough,  on  the  birth  of  two 
grandchildren.  Rebecca  Emma  was  born  in 
December  to  their  son,  Michael,  and  his 
wife,  Rhona,  and  Jeffrey  Peter  was  born  in 
February,  to  their  son,  Peter,  and  his  wife, 
Susan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Pawson,  of 
Northallerton,  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
grandchild,  Anthony  Raymond,  on  20th 
January,  to  their  daughter,  Jane,  and  her 
husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Ripley,  of 
Wimbledon,  on  the  birth  of  their  second 
grandchild,  William,  on  25th  March,  to  their 
son,  Jonathan,  and  his  wife,  Stella. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


continued 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Perrett,  of  Devizes,  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  great  grandchild, 
on  7th  September,  to  their  grand-daughter, 
Christine,  and  her  husband,  Steven. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Many  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Partington,  of  Bolton, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversay  on  29th  March;  they  and  their 
family  spent  the  weekend  in  Colwyn  Bay 
and  Tom  and  Peggy  Lukes,  and  some  of 
their  family,  joined  them  for  a  celebration 
dinner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tins/ey,  of  Holloway, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  5th  April. 

GOLDEN  WEDDING 
Many  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Boorman,  of 
Faversham,  who  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  4th  April. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 

Marion,  daughter  of  St.  Dunstaner, 
Professor  Alan  Milne,  of  Durham,  who  is 
Press  Officer  of  Hotel  Reservations 
incorporated  in  the  marketing  and 
reservation  service  of  leading  international 
hotels.  This  is  group  of  142  famous, 
independent  hotels  and  its  London 
members  include,  The  Savoy,  Claridges, 
The  Berkeley,  The  Connaught  and  The  Hyde 
Park.  She  brings  out  a  quarterly  bulletin, 
writes  press  releases  and  articles,  arranges 
promotional  trips  to  hotels  abroad  for  travel 
journalists.  Marion  and  her  brother,  Alistair, 
graduated  in  July  1979.  Alistair  read 
economics  at  Cambridge  University  and 
got  a  first  class  honours  degree.  He  was 
then  awarded  an  Overseas  Development 
Fellowship  to  work  for  two  years  in  a 
developing  country  and  was  sent  to  Malawi 
in  September,  1979,  to  work  as  a 
government  economist. 


Julia  Parkinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tony  Parkinson,  of  Blackpool,  who  has 
recently  passed  another  dancing 
examination  and  received  a  diploma  from 
the  I.S.T.D.  Association  for  primary  stage- 
modern  dancing.  Julia  was  given  a 
commendation. 

Julia  has  also  recently  appeared  at  the 
Grand  Theatre,  Blackpool,  in  a  Gala 
Performance,  and  she  sang  with  Jackie 
Scott. 

Nicholas,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Surridge,  of  Heme  Bay,  who  won  gold 
awards  in  the  British  Schools  Judo 
Association,  Kent  Under  Twelves 
Championships,  and  the  A.D.S.  Open 
Championships,  when  he  appeared  for 
Heme  Bay  Youth  Judo  Club. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Ernest  Crook,  of  Worthing,  whose 
father  died  on  1st  March. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Mann,  of  Bristol,  whose 
wife,  Ellen,  died  on  26th  March. 


In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  death  of  the  following 
St  Dunstaner  and  we  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  family  and 
friends. 

Albert  Victor  Marchant,  Army  Catering  Corps 

Albert  Victor  Marchant,  of  Gravesend,  died  on 
29th  March.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
years  and  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Marchant  served  with  the  Army  Catering 
Corps,  as  a  reservist  from  1923  until  1929  and 
throughout  World  War  II.  He  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
in  1973,  when  he  was  already  suffering  from 
severe  spinal  arthritis.  Despite  this  he  remained 
as  active  as  possible  and  greatly  enjoyed  his 
visits  to  Pearson  House  and  to  relatives  in 
Southend,  where  he  went  each  year. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  Gwendoline,  and  a  son. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


General  Sir  Richard  Goodbody 

I  am  sad  to  record  the  death  on  the  29th  April,  1981,  of  General  Sir  Richard 
Goodbody,  G.C.B.,  K.B.E.,  D.S.O.  Commissioned  in  1923,  he  was  a  great  soldier, 
serving  his  country  with  courage  and  distinction  and  holding  many  important 
commands.  He  became  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces  in  1960  and  retired  from  the 
Army  in  1963.  In  1965  he  became  a  Member  of  our  Council,  since  when  he  has 
seldom  missed  a  meeting  and  has  presided  at  many  Reunions. 

Sir  Richard's  wide  experience  and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  ex-Servicemen 
and  women  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  his  gift  of  warm  and 
ready  friendship  will  be  much  missed  by  us  all. 

On  behalfofthe  Council,  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  families,  and  personally  for  my 
wife  and  myself,  I  offer  Lady  Goodbody  and  her  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss. 

Sir  James  Pitman 

Sir  James  Pitman,  K.B.E.,  M.A.,  joined  our  Council  in  1964  and  has  been  a  valued 
and  most  helpful  member  ever  since.  Now  he  feels  thatthe  time  has  come  for  him  to 
retire  and  the  Council  has  expressed  its  sincere  thanks  for  his  work.  Many  St. 
Dunstaners  met  him  at  Reunions  and  they,  too,  will  wish  to  add  their  appreciation  of 
his  interest  and  friendly  concern  for  their  welfare. 

On  behalf  of  us  all,  I  thank  Sir  James  for  his  service  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  offer  him 
our  very  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


Matron  Olive  Hallett 

Miss  Olive  Hallett,  S.R.N.,  joined  the  nursing  staff  of  Pearson  House  in  October, 
1954,  and  became  Matron  in  January,  1967.  Now  she  is  due  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

These  are  the  facts  but  they  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  Matron  Hallett's  27 
years'  devoted  service  to  St.  Dunstaners,  for  that  is  made  up  of  many  things.  The 
work  of  Matron  of  Pearson  House  demands  a  great  deal  from  anyone:  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  nursing  skill,  administrative  ability  and  a  personality 
which  will  reach  out  to  anyone  requiring  care  and  understanding. 

We  are  indeed  lucky  to  have  had  Matron  Hallett  with  us  at  a  time  when  there  have 
been  many  demands  on  Pearson  House,  as  men  have  grown  older  and  many  St. 
Dunstaners  of  all  ages  have  had  to  face  serious  ill  health.  She  has  dealt  with  every 
problem,  whether  of  everyday  routine  or  such  special  difficulties  as  moving  her  St. 
Dunstaners  to  Northgate  House  and  then  returning  to  organise  the  newly 
modernised  Pearson  House,  and  has  brought  to  each  one  her  own  brand  of 
common  sense,  good  judgement  and  wondersul  sense  of  humour.  She  has  gained 
the  confidence  and  affection,  not  only  of  the  St.  Dunstaners  in  her  care,  but  also  of 
their  relatives  and  friends  and  of  her  own  staff  and  her  colleagues  throughout  St. 
Dunstan's. 


We  shall  all  miss  Matron  Hallett  very  much  but  no 
one  has  more  truly  earned  her  retirement.  On  behalf  of 
St.  Dunstaners,  the  Council  and  personally  for  my  wife 
and  myself,  I  thank  her  for  her  dedicated  work  and 
friendship  and  wish  her  much  happiness  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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General  Sir  Richard  Goodbody 

Distinguished  Council  Member 

General  Sir  Richard  Goodbody,  K.B.E.,  G.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  died 
on  29th  April.  He  was  78  years  old.  General  Goodbody  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  Council  in  1965,  not  long  after  his  retirement 
from  a  most  distinguished  military  career  which  culminated 
in  his  appointment  as  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces  from 
1960-1963.  He  had  become  known  personally  to  many  St. 
Dunstaners  through  his  attendance  at  reunions. 

Sir  Richard  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  1923  and,  later,  in  1936,  became  Adjutant  of 
the  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  serving  until  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1939. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Sir  Richard  commanded 
the  11th  Royal  Horse  Artillery  in  1942  and  became  Officer 
Commanding  the  Second  Armoured  Brigade  in  1943,  the 
year  he  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  After  the  war,  in  1946,  he 
became  Commander,  Royal  Artillery,  of  the  Seventh 
Armoured  Division. 

After  a  short  time  at  the  War  Office  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Military  Training,  he  was  made  Commandant  of  the  School 
of  Artillery  at  Larkhill.  In  1951  he  was  promoted  Major- 
General  and  appointed  G.O.C.  56  (London)  Division,  T.A.  He 
became  Director  Royal  Artillery  and  in  1957,  after  further 
promotion  to  Lieutenant-General,  he  was  appointed  GOC  in 
C  Northern  Command.  In  1960  he  was  promoted  to  General 
and  became  Adjutant-General  until  his  retirement  in  1963. 

Sir  Richard  held  the  posts  of  Colonel  Commandant  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  from  1957  to  1968;  of  the  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  from  1939  to  1966  and  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery 
from  1960  to  1968.  HewasA.D.C.  General  to  the  Queen  from 
1961  to  1963  and  Bath  King  at  Arms  from  1965  to  1976. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ion  Garnett-Orme  represented  St.  Dunstan's 
at  the  funeral,  on  5th  May,  in  the  Garrison  Church,  Larkhill, 
Wiltshire  where  a  very  large  congregation  heard  a  moving 
address  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Victor  Pike,  C.B.,  C.B.E. 
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REUNIONS 


Joan   and   Bob    Osborne   celebrate   their  33rd 
wedding  anniversary  at  the  Brighton  reunion 


Ipswich 


It  was  a  sunny  start  for  the  1981  series  of 
reunions  on  9th  April,  but  then  the  venue 
was  the  Copdock  International  Hotel, 
Ipswich,  where  the  sun  always  seems  to 
shine  for  the  St.  Dunstan's  reunion. 

23  St.  Dunstaners,  with  wives  or  escorts, 
gathered  for  the  reunion  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Morris, 
a  member  of  the  Council. 

Sir  Douglas  welcomed  the  St.  Dunstaners 
on  behalf  of  the  Council.  Saying  that  he  knew 
it  was  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to 
travel  to  reunions,  he  told  his  audience,  "We 
are  always  pleased  to  see  you  because  it  is 
the  one  opportunity  we  get  of  meeting  you 
and  getting  to  know  you  and  find  out  what 
your  problems  are  and  finding  out  what  we 
can  do  to  help." 

Sir  Douglas  mentioned  the  names  of 
members  of  staff  present  at  the  reunion, 
particularly  that  of  Mr.  Weisblatt, 
suggesting  that  this  offered  a  good  chance 
to  meet  our  Secretary  personally.  He 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  company  to 
Miss  Newbold,  who  organised  the  reunion, 
"I  would  like  to  say  what  a  sumptuous  lunch 
it  was." 

"The  number  of  St.  Dunstaners  living 
today  is,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  World  War 
I,   195  and  World  War  II  and  after,  825; 


overseas,  World  War  I,  71  and  World  War  II, 
427.  A  total  of  1518." 

Looking  to  the  future,  Sir  Douglas  said 
that  St.  Dunstan's  Council  was  very  carefully 
optimistic.  Of  course  if  there  were  any  major 
war  the  situation  would  change  he  said, 
"But  the  Council  is  very  confident  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  in  your  lifetime  and  all  the  estimates  of 
the  financial  situation  are  to  that  end.  One 
can't  be  absolutely  certain,  of  course,  but 
you  can  be  quite  certain  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Council  and  the  financial 
advisers  that  everything  will  be  done  to 
make  sure  that  life  will  continue  as  usual." 

Saying  that  St.  Dunstan's  still  depended 
on  contributions  and  legacies,  Sir  Douglas 
said  that  the  very  best  form  of  public 
relations  was  the  impression  made  on  the 
public  by  the  achievements  of  St.  Dun- 
staners in  work,  sport  and  leisure. 

"I  am  always  absolutely  shattered  when  I 
read  the  St.  Dunstan's  Review  and  find  out 
what  you  do,  how  you  do  it  and  the  skill  with 
which  you  do  it.  The  greatest  thing  of  all  is 
the  spirit.  The  spirit  to  survive  and  on  that  I 
congratulate  you  all." 

Mr.  Wilf  Saxby  replied  on  behalf  of  St. 
Dunstaners:  "I  don't  know  if  the  reason  I 
have  been  asked  to  propose  the  vote  of 


thanks  is  because  Sir  Douglas  and  I  have 
something  in  common.  We  both  saw 
service  in  the  R.A.F.  He  has  been 
considerate  enough  not  to  ask  my  rank  and 
modesty  prevents  me  from  revealing  it!" 

Looking  back  to  those  days  of  service, 
Wilf  Saxby  said  that  he  found  life  today  so 
much  more  complex.  Machines  and  gad- 
gets, although  labour  saving,  seemed  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
things,  the  complexity  of  life  is  so  different. 

'This  is  where  St.  Dunstan's  comes  into 
its  own.  It  takes  out  of  life  its  complexities.  It 
keeps  things  on  an  even  keel  for  us." 

Members  of  the  Council,  he  went  on, 
gave  their  time  and  expertise  and  St. 
Dunstaners  knew  that  affairs  were  in  good 
hands.  "Sir  Douglas's  reassuring  words 
will  be  welcomed  by  every  St.  Dunstaner." 

Beneath  the  Council  was  the  staff  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  all  the  departments  which  had 
helped  St.  Dunstaners  with  their  individual 
needs.  "I  am  sure  you  would  like  me  to  say 
how  pleased  we  are  that  Mr.  Weisblatt,  the 
Secretary  of  St.  Dunstan's,  is  with  us  today 
and  that  we  can  meet  him  and  discuss  any- 
thing that  we  wish." 

There  was  one  other  person  he  wished  to 
mention  by  name,  Miss  Newbold.  As 
Welfare  Visitor  she  was  the  person  St. 
Dunstaners  saw  most.  "If  we  have  a  prob- 
lem and,  perhaps  injustice  has  been  done, 
then  Miss  Newbold  will  certainly  take  up 
the  battle  on  our  behalf  and  when  she  takes 
up  the  battle,  if  you  are  like  me,  you  feel 
sorry  for  the  opposition  because  there's  no 
doubt  about  it  that  when  she  gets  to  work 
she  really  does  make  sure  that  the  things 
we  want,  the  things,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
not  realised  we  were  entitled  to,  we  will 
get." 

Through  Sir  Douglas,  Wilf  Saxby  said  he 
would  like  to  convey  thanks  to  all  depart- 
ments of  St.  Dunstan's,  which  do  so  much 
for  the  welfare  of  St.  Dunstaners,  "I 
wouldn't  mind  saying  that  there  isn't 
anyone  of  us  who,  if  we  have  not  reached  it 
already,  will  not  reach  that  moment  when 
we  don't  really  know  which  way  to  turn. 
The  problem  is  too  difficult.  St.  Dunstan's  is 
there  and,  if  we  place  the  problem  with 
them,  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  help  us." 

After  lunch  the  reunion  continued  with 
conversation,  a  little  dancing,  while  several 
members  found  time  to  stroll  in  the 
pleasant  grounds  of  the  hotel  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  first  spring  weather  of  1981. 
Tea  and  the  prize  draw  concluded  the  day. 


Birmingham 


From  rural  Suffolk  to  the  Midlands,  but  still 
benign  weather  for  the  reunion  in 
Birmingham  on  11th  April,  at  the  Albany 
Hotel. 

Here  there  were  many  more  St.  Dun- 
staners; with  ther  wives  or  escorts 
numbering  some  105.  They  were  welcomed 
by  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme, 
and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme.  After  lunch,  the 
Chairman  welcomed  the  guests,  particularly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Home,  who  are  in  charge  of 
Pocklington  Place  in  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Garnett-Orme  said  that  they  have  four  St. 
Dunstaners  as  permanent  residents,  one  of 
whom  has  a  wife  and  one  St.  Dunstan's 
widow. 

"1981  is  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  People  and,  as  you  would  expect, 
St.  Dunstan's  is  playing  its  part.  This  week 
we  have  held  two  open  days,  at  Head- 
quarters, and  quite  a  number  of  the  general 
public  came  along  to  see  what  we  do  and 
what  St.  Dunstan's  is  all  about." 

Mr.  Garnett — Orme  mentioned  the  open 
days  planned  for  7th  and  8th  July,  at  Ian 
Fraser  House.  "I  expect,  too,  that  many 
individual  St.  Dunstaners  will  be  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  kinds  of  local  projects. 
However,  we  like  to  think  that  St.  Dunstan's 
does  not  wait  for  a  special  year  but  that 
every  year  we  show  a  lead  in  helping  the 
handicapped." 

The  Chairman  said  he  last  came  to 
Birmingham  in  1974  and  he  referred  to 
some  of  the  events  of  that  year  reported  in 
St.  Dunstan's  Review.  "Towards  the  end  of 
that  year  we  suffered  the  sad  loss  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Fraser;  but  immediately  we 
tried  to  make  it  plain  to  the  world  that  St. 
Dunstan's  would  carry  on  the  work  he  had 
done  so  much  to  forward,  just  as  long  as 
blinded  ex-servicemen  and  women  take  up 
the  challenge  of  making  new  lives  with 
courage  and  determination.  Indeed  we 
hope  that  the  example  you  set  will  con- 
tinue to  inspire  people  everywhere  to  solve 
and  conquer  the  problems  of  disablement." 

Frank  Cross  responded  to  Mr.  Garnett- 
Orme's  toast  to  St.  Dunstan's  coupled  with 
his  name,  expressing  thanks  and  welcome 
to  members  of  St.  Dunstan's  staff  and 
guests  who  had  cometo  Birmingham  forthe 
reunion. 


He  said  that  a  friend  had  once  asked  him 
what  it  was  like  to  be  blind,  "I  said  it  is  like 
being  sighted  except  that  you  can't  see.  It's 
not  a  bad  definition  if  you  think  about  it.  Not 
long  ago  I  dropped  a  piece  of  Braille  paper 
on  the  floor- not  very  big -I  couldn't  find  it 
anywhere.  My  wifecame  in  and  said,  'Isthis 
what  you  are  looking  for?'  and  gave  it  to 
me.  In  other  words  I  had  tried  my  utmost; 
done  everything  I  possibly  could  andfailed. 
But  there  was  still  somebody  there  to  see  it 
through.  I  feel  that  sums  up  St.  Dunstan's. 
We've  got  to  do  our  best,  we've  got  to  do 
our  utmost  and,  if  all  else  fails,  they're  there 
to  back  us  up.  In  this  year  of  the  disabled  I 
think  we  should  rememberthis:  that  we  are 
the  fortunate  ones.  We  are  the  ones  who 
know  that,  if  all  else  fails,  we  have  St. 
Dunstan's." 

The  dance  floor  at  Birmingham  reunions 
is  alwayscrowded  as  it  was  again  thistime, 
while  for  those  less  energetic  there  was  the 
opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the  news  of 
old  friends  among  the  groups  chatting 
around  the  tables,  where  later  tea  was 
served  to  conclude  the  reunion.  The 
Welfare  Visitor  responsible  for  organising 
the  event  was  Miss  Newbold,  to  whom  Mr. 
Garnett-Orme  expressed  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  company. 


Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  chats  to  David  Taylor  at  the 
Birmingham  reunion 


Brighton 

Brighton  is  usually  one  of  the  larger  re- 
unions in  terms  of  numbers  attending  and 
this  year's  event,  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  on 
24th  April,  was  no  exception.  A  company  of 


more  than  200  gathered  for  luncheon 
presided  over  by  Air  Vice  Marshal  W.E. 
Colahan,  who  is  a  Member  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Council,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Colahan. 

Among  the  guests  were  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Brighton,  Councillor  and  Mrs. 
J.  Leach,  the  Rev.  G.  Meek,  St.  Dunstan's 
Chaplain,  Mr.  K.S.C.  Phillips,  of  the  Sussex 
Grocers'  Association  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dacre. 

Opening  his  speech  after  lunch,  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Colahan  welcomed  the  guests, 
retired  and  present  members  of  staff, 
mentioning  particularly  Miss  Stewart, 
Welfare  Visitor  responsible  for  the  reunion. 
He  also  had  a  special  word  of  welcome  for 
Mr.  S.  Firrell,  of  Hastings,  who  was 
attending  his  first  reunion. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  let  you  into  a  secret 
about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne,"  he  went  on, 
"They  are  celebrating  their  33rd  wedding 
anniversary  today  -  we  warmly 
congratulate  you  both  and  we  wish  you  all 
the  best  for  the  next  33." 

The  Air  Vice  Marshal  brought  his 
audience  up  to  date  with  the  latest  statistics 
of  St.  Dunstan's  saying  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  exclusive  clubs  in  the 
world,  "If  anyone  has  to  be  blind,  we  all 
knowthatSt.  Dunstan's  with  its  warm  good 
fellowship  and  its  practical,  caring  assist- 
ance from  a  devoted  staff  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen." 

Air  Vice  Marshal  Colahan  then  intro- 
duced Councillor  Leach.  Thanking  St. 
Dunstan's  for  his  invitation  the  Mayor 
recalled  that  this  was  the  third  occasion  he 
had  spent  time  with  St.  Dunstaners  and 
expressed  his  thanks  for  St.  Dunstan's 
hospitality.  "It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for 
the  Mayoress  and  I  to  come  and  meet  St. 
Dunstaners  and  particularly  the  helpers, 
who  do  a  wonderful  job." 

Councillor  Leach  said  this  would  be  his 
last  opportunity  of  meeting  St.  Dunstaners 
as  Mayor,  but  he  hoped  that  there  would  be 
times  in  the  future  when  it  would  be 
possible  to  meet  again  as  friends. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Dick 
Hall,  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners.  He 
expressed  thanks  to  the  staff  in  London  and 
Brighton  including  Miss  Blebta  and  Miss 
Stewart,  Welfare  Visitors.  He  paid  tribute  to 
St.  Dunstaner's  wives  and,  as  someone  in 
the  catering  industry  himself,  concluded  by 
saying,  "Something  that 's  dear  to  my  own 
heart,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  catering  staff 
here." 


Easter  at 

Ian  Fraser  House 

The  Easter  Programme  started  on  Thursday 
the  16th  April,  when  a  large  party  went  to 
the  Dome,  Brighton  to  hear  Vic  Damone  in 
concert  with  Iris  Williams  and  the  B.B.C. 
Radio  Orchestra.  This  was  a  most 
enjoyable  event  and  much  appreciated  by 
all  who  attended. 

On  Good  Friday  we  had  a  special  service 
in  the  chapel  and  then  in  the  afternoon  a 
drive  to  the  Dixieland  Restaurant  at  the  end 
of  the  Pier  at  Eastbourne.  Although  the  day 
was  cold  and  the  wind  blustery,  the  44 
people  who  attended  all  had  a  most  enjoy- 
able afternoon. 

On  Sunday  1 9th  April,  at  7.30  p.m.  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Concert  Party  played  to  an 
enthusiastic  and  very  full  House.  Many 
members  of  staff  were  involved  in  the 
concert,  and  a  great  deal  of  talent  was 
shown.  It  was  a  delightful  experience  to 
have  three  St.  Dunstaners  joining  us,  each 
giving  us  pleasure  in  the  musical  render- 
ings. These  were:- 

Peter  McCormack 

Ken  Revis 

Harry  Boorman 
and  the  poetry  of  a  fourth  St.  Dunstaner, 
namely  Mickie  Robinson,  was  performed 
by  a  member  of  the  staff. 
The  concert  came  to  a  joyful  conclusion 
with  the  whole  of  the  Concert  Party  leading 
the  audience,  who  were  singing  and 
clapping  energetically  to  the  song  "The 
Whole  World  in  His  Hands." 

Easter  Bonnets 

On  Monday  20th  April  the  usual  dance 
was  well  attended  and  during  this  we  had  a 
sight  of  various  inventive  creations  worn 
by  the  St.  Dunstaners,  both  male  and 
female,  present.  We  had  hoped  that  this 
Easter  Bonnet  Parade  would  be  judged  by 
Dame  Flora  Robson  but,  unfortunately,  she 
was  not  able  to  be  with  us,  having  had  to 
cancel  at  the  last  minute.  The  prizes  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Stilwell  and  were  for  the 
following  :- 

C/ass  I  Inventiveness 

Charlie  Pilgrim  with  a  creation  made  out  of 
the  Racing  Times  and  suitably  adorned 


George  Reed  as  an  Easter  bunny 


with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon,  upon 
which  various  "odds"  were  stuck. 
Blodwyn  Simon,  who  wore  a  delightful 
regal  creation  of  a  crown,  upon  a  crown 
with  two  small  bells  suspended  from  an 
arch  above.  She  was  parading  with  Brenda 
Rea  who  had  a  boater  circled  in  red,  white 
and  blue  ribbon  with  a  crown  above  in 
which  was  incorporated  the  letters  C  and  D. 

Class  II  Prettiest 

Elsie  Aldred  wore  a  creation  covered  in 
flowers  and  black  ostrich  feathers  and  Mike 
Lawton  wore  a  pillbox  with  a  fluffy  chicken 
above,  and  hanging  down  the  sides  and  the 
back  garlands  of  cherry  blossom. 

Class  III  Funniest 

George  Reed  dressed  as  an  Easter  'Bunny' 
complete  with  ears,  nose,  whiskers  and  a 
white  bob  tail.  His  hat  was  suitably  adorned 
with  flowers. 

A.  Simpson  had  a  very  tall  creation 
representing  a  castle  on  the  top  of  which 
was  a  damsel  in  distress  waving  a  large 
tissue  to  alert  the  attention  of  the  knight 
passing  beneath. 

A  most  pleasurable  evening  was  had  by 
all. 


Amateur  Radio 
Society 

by  Tom  Hart 

A  special  event  station  was  operated  by 
several  members  of  the  Radio  Club,  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  during  the  week  of  27th  April, 
until  1  st  May,  to  commemorate  the  Year  of 
the  Disabled  and  to  act  as  a  fringe  station  to 
the  one  operated  from  the  Metropole  Hotel, 
where  the  International  Amateur  Radio 
Reunion  was  taking  place.  Delegates  from 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  Africa  attended 
this  conference  and  we  were  honoured  by  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Harry  Dannals,  W2HD,  the 
President  of  the  A.R.R.L.,  the  Radio  Society 
of  the  U.S.A.  He  spoke  of  the  many  aidsthat 
were  being  developed  forthe  disabled,  and 
before  leaving  Ian  Fraser  House  he  was 
presented  with  a  plaque  of  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Amateur  Radio  Badge,  by  Ted  John,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Club,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
members. 

On  Wednesday  evening  we  were  enter- 
tained at  the  Metropole  Hotel  and  shown 
around  the  many  rooms  containing  thou- 
sands of  pounds  worth  of  radio  equipment, 
being  operated  by  'Hams'.  Once  again  we 
were  delighted  to  meet  Basil  O'Brien  and 
his  wife,  Eileen,  who  is  also  an  amateur 
radio  operator. 

At  our  own  station  we  had  some  very 
interesting  contacts,  and  spoke  to  an 
operator  on  board  a  ship  300  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland  and  within  seconds  to 
another  contact  on  board  a  ship  off  the 
coast  of  Sardinia.  A  young  lady  in 
Greenland  told  me  that  the  weather  was 
not  too  good  up  there,  whilst  an  American, 
in  Florida,  said  that  they  were  about  to 
bulldoze  in  thousands  of  acres  of  straw- 
berries. 

Many  contacts  were  made  during  the 
week  and  our  thoughts  and  thanks  go  to 
our  QSL  manager  and  his  wife,  Tommy  and 
Audrey  Gaygan,  who  have  the  task  of 
logging  all  these  contacts  and  sending  out 
cards  to  confirm  them. 

All  work  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  so  on  the 
Thursday  evening  we  adjourned  to  the 
Plough,  taking  Jackie  and  Alwyn  with  us,  in 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  to  us 
by  the  staff  and  we  had  a  very  nice  dinner 
accompanied,     of     course,     by     several 


noggins.  This  is  what  Amateur  Radio  is 
about:  why  not  join  us? 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  on  18th/19th  July.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  a  made  through  Miss 
Bridger,  at  Headquarters.  Our  thanks  to  Dr. 
Stilwell  and  Matron  Pass  and  all  the  staff  for 
their  kindness. 


Founding  of  new 
International  Blind 
Sports  Association 


Taking  part  in  serious  sporting  competi- 
tions these  days  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
running  faster,  jumping  higher,  or 
throwing  further  than  your  opponent,  as 
threading  your  way  through  a  maze  of 
abbreviations.  I.S.O.D.,  International 
Sports  Organisation  forthe  Disabled,  is  the 
overall  authority  as  its  name  implies.  The 
W.C.W.B.,  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  also  has  a  sports  committee, 
broken  down  into  regional  committees.  On 
occasions  there  has  been  some  confusion 
as  to  whose  rules  were  being  followed.  So 
what  is  the  point,  I  hear  you  cry,  of  yet 
another  body. 

The  inauguration  of  the  I.B.S.A.,  Inter- 
national Blind  Sports  Association,  took 
place  in  Paris  from  21st  to  25th  April.  Some 
40  countries,  from  South  America,  via 
Cuba,  and  Ethiopia  to  Malaya  were  repre- 
sented. The  history  and  development  of 
sports  for  the  blind  and  the  background  to 
the  new  organisation  were  the  principal 
topics  on  the  first  day.  The  remaining  two 
days  were  spent  discussing  the  constitution 
and  finally  electing  the  new  executive. 

One  of  the  aims  of  I.B.S.A.  is  that  it  should 
become  the  supreme  authority  as  far  as 
international  blind  sports  are  concerned.  It 
will  work  closely  with  I.S.O.D.  and  all 
national  bodies.  Medical  and  technical  sub- 
committees will  tackle  the  knotty  problem 
of  classification.  Help  and  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  developing  countries. 


See  for  Yourself  at  Ian 
Fraser  House 


The  International  Year  of  Disabled  People  is 
being  marked  at  Ian  Fraser  House  by  two 
Open  Days,  on  7th  and  8th  July,  when 
under  the  title  'See  For  Yourself  sighted 
visitors  will  be  invited  to  find  out  what  goes 
on  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

On  7th  July,  a  number  of  friends  of  St. 
Dunstans  have  accepted  special  invitations 
to  visit  both  our  Homes  in  Brighton. 

8th  July  will  be  an  Open  Day  for  the 
public,  who  are  asked  to  apply,  by  letter,  for 
free  tickets  either  for  the  morning  between 
10.30  a.m.  and  12.00,  or  for  the  afternoon 
between  2.00  and  4.30  p.m. 

Displays 

On  both  days  there  will  be  displays  of 
Braille,  typing,  workshop  activities,  handi- 
crafts and  aids  to  daily  living.  Recreational 
activities  demonstrated  will  include, 
amateur  radio,  archery,  bowling  and 
swimming. 

Add  to  these  continuous  film  showings 
and  a  busy  and  interesting  time  can  be 
promised  to  all  who  come  to  see  for 
themselves. 


New  Blind  Sports  Association  —  continued 

The  executive  was  chosen  in  such  a  way 
as  to  represent  all  regions  of  the  world.  The 
first  Chairman,  and  prime  mover  of  the  new 
organisation,  is  Dr.  Helmut  Pilasch,  of  East 
Germany.  America  and  Denmark  provide 
the  Vice-Chairmen.  The  Secretary  General 
isthe  head  of  the  Norwegian  Association  of 
the  Blind  and  France  provides  the 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Frank  MacFarlane,  recently 
elected  Chairman  of  B.A.S.R.A.B.,  British 
Association  of  Sporting  and  Recreational 
Activities  of  the  Blind,  is  the  U.K.  member 
on  the  executive. 

What  impact  I.B.S.A.  will  have  at  grass 
root  level,  remains  to  be  seen.  As  I.B.S.A.  is 
to  recognise  only  one  national  body  per 
country,  the  mind  ponders  over  the 
possibility  of  a  U.K.B.S.A.  But  Utopia  was 
only  a  dream  creation. 


TO 
THE  EDITOR 

From:  Laurie  Slade  —  Pensions  Officer 

I  am  back  in  the  saddle  at  Headquarters 
and  my  saddle  bags  are  full  of  "Get  Well" 
cards  from  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  wives, 
and  St.  Dunstaners'  widows. 

It  would  take  a  month  of  Sundays  to 
appropriately  acknowledge  so  many  cards 
and  other  kind  enquiries,  and  through  the 
columns  of  the  Review,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  grateful  thanks  to  all  for  the 
kind  interest  in  my  welfare. 

I  have  returned  somewhat  earlier  than 
given  out  in  the  notice  in  the  April  Review 
and  still  being  rather  delicate,  hope  you  will 
treat  me  gently  for  the  next  few  weeks! 


The  late  Bob  Cameron  was  a  social  worker  for  the 
blind  in  Brent.  His  work  in  the  community  has 
been  honoured  by  the  naming  of  Cameron 
House,  Pound  Lane,  Willesden,  London.  On  12th 
May  the  Mayor  of  Brent  performed  the  opening 
ceremony  which  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Flora 
Cameron  and  her  two  daughters  and  son.  The 
house  has  been  converted  into  flats  and  a  studio 
for  a  talking  newspaper  for  the  visually 
handicapped  in  Brent. 


Model  Engineer 


by  Ray  Hazan 

Pictures  by  Diana  Smalley 


There  are  some  fortunate  people  for  whom 
their  daily  work  is  a  hobby  and  a  pleasure. 
Some  work  with  facts  and  figures,  others 
with  wood,  gold  and  silver,  while  others 
work  with  people  or  animals  and  so  on. 
Although  Ted  King,  of  Southend,  has  spent 
most  of  his  working  life  at  a  machine,  his 
greatest  pleasure  seems  to  revolve  around 
his  precision,  model  engineering  lathe, 
which  is  installed  in  a  shed  at  home. 

Ted  has  never  received  any  formal 
engineering  training.  Before  the  war 
apprenticeships  were  expensive  to  come 
by  and  his  parents  were  not  able  to  provide 
him  with  one.  So,  Ted  started  work  as  a 
radio  and  electrical  engineer,  "Messing 
about  with  dodgy  motor  cycles  and  cars  on 
the  side." 

When  war  came  Ted  became  a  vehicle 
maintenance  mechanic  in  the  Royal  Army 
Service  Corps.  He  served  through  the  North 
Africa  campaign  and  then  went  on  into 
Italy.  Some  ten  miles  north,  north  east  of 
Florence  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was  travel- 
ling went  over  a  mine.  Not  only  was  Ted 
totally  blinded,  but  he  lost  his  hearing  as 
well. 

After  being  evacuated,  via  North  Africa, 
with  stops  at  various  hospitals  along  the 
way,  Ted  eventually  found  himself  at 
Church  Stretton,  where  he  dabbled  with 
Braille,  rugs  and  woodwork.  In  the 
engineering  department,  run  by  Mr. 
Norman,  Ted  was  given  a  typewriter  to  take 
to  pieces  and  reassemble.  Then  a  box  of 
pieces  was  dumped  in  front  of  him  -  he  was 
to  identify  and  reassemble  them;  the 
pieces,  once  fitted  together,  turned  out  to 
be  a  knitting  machine,  which  was  then 
snaffled  up  by  the  handicraft  department. 

It  was  also  at  Church  Stretton  that  Ted 
first  became  involved  with  meccano.  From 
the  various  models  he  assembled  in  the 
meccano  shop  he  went  on,  many  years 
later  at  home,  to  construct  a  clock  which 
kept  excellent  time.  Next  came  a  meccano 


fairground  roundabout,  with  its  horses 
going  up  and  down.  Finally,  Ted  made  a 
3  ft.  high  crane.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Ted  makes  all  his  own  nuts  and  bolts. 

Although  on  completing  histraining,  Ted 
was  proficient  on  the  various  machines,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  find  work 
because  of  his  double  disability.  He  would 
not  be  able  to  hear  the  tools  going  blunt,  or 
metal  dropping.  Ted  had  little  choice  but  to 
accept  sub-assembly  work  at  the  Echo 
Radio  company  near  his  home.  He  was  the 
only  male,  and  though  this  situation  may 
sound  enticing,  in  practice  things  did  not 
work  out. 

The  personnel  manager  did  not  know 
that  Ted  was  blind.  However,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  both  men  had  served  in 
North  Africa,  life  was  made  much  easier.  It 
was  hard  to  find  Ted  a  job,  and  in  sheer 
desperation,  Ted's  wife,  Phyllis,  who  he 
married  in  1940,  was  invited  to  look  round 
the  factory  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
suitable.  Phyllis  pointed  out  that  Ted  could 
operate  any  of  the  machines  in  the  tool 
shop.  It  was  then,  in  1 967,  that  Ted  first  met 
Jim  Barlow,  of  the  Industrial  Department.  It 
was  to  become  a  professional  and  friendly 
partnership  that  continues  today. 

Ted's  hobbies  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  his  work.  Woodwork  figured 
prominently  in  the  early  days.  The  rafters  of 
his  doll's  house  were  strong  enough  to 
bear  his  14  stones.  Each  tread  and  riser  of 
the  staircase  was  individually  made.  The 
door  lock,  one  inch  square,  was  made  from 
a  knitting  needle  top  and  parts  machined 
on  the  lathe.  After  a  while,  however,  Ted 
started  searching  around  for  a  new 
challenge,  as  problems  with  an  arm  were 
inhibiting  his  woodwork.  One  day  his 
father-in-law  turned  up  with  a  miniature 
lathe.  This  lathe  not  only  gave  Ted  another 
interest,  but  also  helped  him  at  his  job. 

In  1969  the  radio  company  went  out  of 
business.  Jim  Barlow  found  Ted  a  job  at  an 
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Ted  King  in  his  workshop 

engineering  company  in  Shoeburyness. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  industrial  life,  Ted 
found  that  this  company  sought  his  opinion 
as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  tackle  jobs. 
Their  motto  was  "two  heads  are  better  than 
one".  However,  Ted  made  his  own  jigs  on 
his  lathe  at  home  to  enable  him  to  work 
more  efficiently  at  the  company.  Ted 
stayed  with  this  company  until  three  years 
ago,  when  he  had  to  retire  on  health 
grounds. 

A  year  ago  Ted  purchased  a  top  quality 
model  engineering  lathe.  However,  after  a 
short  while,  Ted  was  not  sure  that  the 
cutting  tool  was  running  parallel.  He  bored 
a  tube  and  then  cut  a  piston  to  fit  the  bore. 
Any  non  alignment  would  then  be 
apparent.  The  piston  made  a  satisfying 
plopping  sound  when  withdrawn,  and  the 
idea  of  a  steam  engine  was  born. 

Ted  worked  without  plans.  Several 
attempts  were  required  on  some  pieces, 
but  then  the  piston,  which  rocks  to  cover  an 
open  and  close  entry  and  exit  valves,  and 
the  flywheel  were  completed.  Down  at  his 
old  firm  Ted  was  able  to  connect  the  whole 
to  a  compressed  air  cylinder,  and  it  ran. 

The  boiler  was  to  be  made  out  of  a  two 
inch  copper  waste  pipe,  but  the  problem 
was  finding  piping  of  this  diameter.  The 
house  was  ransacked,  friends  and 
neighbours  were  encouraged  to  turn  out 


sheds  and  attics.  Eventually,  at  a  wedding 
reception,  the  valuable  item  was  located. 
Ted  turned  a  flange  onto  two  discs,  so  that 
they  fitted  into  either  end  of  the  boiler,  like  a 
lid.  With  the  help  of  his,  T.V.  engineer,  son- 
in-law  the  ends  were  soldered  into  place. 
The  boiler  was  mounted  into  a  cradle  made 
from  an  old  television  chassis  and  con- 
nected up.  The  look  and  feel  of  the  whole  is 
one  of  neatness  and  precision.  The  total 
cost  of  the  package  -  64  pence  -  since  all 
the  materials,  apart  from  two  pieces  of 
copper  tubing,  were  scrap. 

Then  dawned  the  day  of  reckoning  - 
lighting  up  time.  Solid  fuel  was  placed 
under  the  boiler,  although  Ted  does  admit 
to  hiding  behind  asbestos  sheeting  when 
lighting  up  time  came  around.  But,  there 
was  a  wisp  of  steam,  a  small  movement, 
followed  shortly  by  a  buzzing,  as  if  of  bees. 
The  engine  roared  away  at  full  speed. 

What  part  did  Phyllis  play  in  all  this?  "My 
wife's  role  was  acting  as  a  very  rigid 
inspector.  I  know  where  things  are 
mechanically,  but  cannot  necessarily  tell  if 
they  are  straight.  She  drops  whatever  she  is 
doing,  a  Yorkshire  pudding  or  whatever, 
and  says,  'No,  go  back  and  do  it  properly' ". 

When  asked  what  his  future  plans  were, 
Ted's  voice  took  on  a  dreamy  tone.  "I'm 
thinking  about  a  twin  cylinder  steam 
engine",  as  if  already  tackling  the  problem 
in  his  mind's  eye. 


Congratulations  from  Jim  Barlow,  St.  Dunstan's 
Industrial  Visitor 
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Floating  restaurants  in  Hong  Kong  Harbour 


HOLIDAY  OF  A  LIFE  TIME 

by  Jim  Scholes 


For  a  New  Zealander  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  about  going  to  Europe  is 
to  be  able  to  walk  or  stand  on  places  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  hundreds  of 
years.  We  in  New  Zealand  are  preserving 
things  that  are  about  a  hundred  years  old, 
in  Europe  people  are  still  living  in  houses 
that  are  two,  three  hundred  or  more  years 
old. To  beabletowalkon  roads  that  Roman 
Emperors  walked  on,  to  stand  on  ancient 
battlefields,  to  look  at  documents  such  as 
the  Domesday  Book  and  letters  written  by 
long  dead  kings  and  queens,  to  stay  in 
buildings  that  were  occupied  by  famous 
people  provide  a  fascination  to  people  who 
come  from  a  young  country. 

We  started  our  tour  by  flying  from  New 
Zealand  to  Hong  Kong,  leaving  Auckland  at 
midday  in  the  middle  of  winter,  arriving  in 
Hong  Kong  ten  hours  later  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  heat  was  overwhelming. 
After  clearing  customs  we  were  met  by  a 
guide  who  directed  us  to  a  waiting  coach 
which  was  to  take  us  to  our  hotel  in 
Kowloon  on  the  China  mainland. 

The  next  day,  we  went  on  a  guided  tour  of 
Hong  Kong  Island  which  included  visiting 
Tiger  Balm  Gardens,  once  the  home  of  an 


aristocratic  family,  a  drive  through  the  elite 
area  of  Hong  Kong,  past  the  hillside  shacks 
of  the  poor  people,  to  Repulse  Bay  (so 
called  because  the  battleship  "Repulse" 
was  sunk  here  defending  Hong  Kong  from 
the  Japanese  during  World  War  2),  through 
a  suburb  called  Aberdeen,  although 
anything  less  like  its  namesake  in  Scotland 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  We  concluded 
our  tour  with  a  trip  around  the  harbour 
passing  all  the  junks  tied  up  to  a  myriad  of 
jetties.  The  water  around  this  area  is  thick 
with  pollution  and  yet  the  laundry  hanging 
to  dry  appeared  to  be  "whiter  than  white". 
In  the  evening  we  went  on  a  night  tour  of 
the  Island,  having  dinner  on  a  floating 
restaurant.  After  the  meal  we  were  taken 
down  to  the  kitchens  to  see  the  fresh  fish  in 
their  holding  tanks.  "The  fish  are  caught 
every  morning  inthe  harbourandthen  held 
here"  we  were  told.  After  having  seen  what 
was  in  the  harbour  earlier  in  the  day  we 
were  somewhat  dubious  as  to  our  future 
state  of  health!  Later  in  a  Chinese  nightclub 
we  were  entertained  in  a  typical  Chinese 
way.  The  story  was  given  in  English  prior  to 
each  play  being  performed.  They  were 
short  one  act  plays,  very  colourful  and  very 
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dramatic  and  all  depicting  some  part  of 
Chinese  history. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  tours  we  did 
wasto  crossthe  border  into  China.  The  area 
we  were  taken  to  was  in  a  very  barren  part 
of  China  where  a  new  city  was  being  built 
called  Shum  Chun  City.  Everywhere  one 
looked  there  were  bicycles,  very  few  cars  or 
trucks  but  hundreds  of  bicycles.  Our  guide 
told  us  that  in  ten  years  time  it  would  be  a 
most  beautiful  city  but  standing  on  a  dry 
dusty  street  in  searing  heat  looking  at  half 
built  construction  surrounded  by  bamboo 
scaffolding  made  this  statement  hard  to 
credit. 

Our  next  stop  was  France,  where  we 
hired  a  car. 

New  Zealand  being  a  relatively  new 
country  has  lovely  wide  streets.  We  are  not 
at  all  used  to  negotiating  narrow  lanes  not 
much  wider  than  the  car  and  two  way  at 
that.  Many's  the  time  we  thought  "We're 
going  to  lose  the  wing  mirrors  this  time"  as 
we  bumped  up  on  to  the  curb,  squeezed 
past  a  parked  lorry,  and  narrowly  missed  a 
down  pipe  or  a  building  to  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  we  emerged  unscathed.  At  first  we 
were  a  little  upset  at  being  honked  at  every 
time  we  displayed  a  degree  of  caution  but 
the  Continentals  seem  to  like  the  sound  of 
their  horns  as  they're  honked  at  every 
opportunity.  With  my  sight  problem  solid 
objects  such  as  buildings,  parked  lorries 
and  so  forth  appear  closer  or  bigger  or  both 
than  they  really  were. 

Enough  Money 

Then  there  was  the  money.  Again  with 
diminished  eyesight  this  was  at  times  a 
problem.  One  franc  was  much  the  same 
size  as  our  ten  cent  piece.  It  was  so  easy  to 
count  one  as  being  ten.  In  fact  I  did  just  that. 
We  were  installed  in  our  room  and  I 
decided  to  count  our  French  money, 
"we've  got  enough  money  to  have  a  good 
meal"  I  announced.  "Goody"  said  the 
others  and  immediately  made  ready  to 
venture  forth  to  find  a  restaurant.  We  did 
find  one,  we  studied  the  menu,  we  went 
inside,  we  ordered,  we  ate,  we  were 
presented  with  the  bill,  we  counted  out  the 
money,  we  didn't  have  enough.  In  fact  we 
had  very  little.  The  waiter  was  called  over 
and  made  aware  of  our  plight.  He  was 
shown  our  US  dollars,  our  Deutsche  marks 
and  our  pounds  sterling.  He  went  away  and 
came  back  with  another  man  who  accepted 


the  Deutsche  marks  or  the  pounds;  EEC 
and  all  that!  That  was  the  lasttime  I  counted 
ones  as  tens.  While  on  the  subject  of 
money,  there  was  the  time,  a  Sunday,  when 
we  ran  out  of  French  cash  so  we  booked 
into  a  hotel  thinking  that  we  would  be  able 
to  go  to  the  bank  in  the  morning  and 
change  some  travellers  cheques  only  to 
discover  that  in  some  French  provinces 
banks  don't  open  on  Mondays,  they  open 
on  Saturdays.  Oh  the  anguish,  oh  the 
worry,  oh  for  the  plastic  card.  We  had  Visa 
and  American  Express  and  found  that  they 
were  so  much  easier  than  coping  with 
many  different  currencies  and  ending  up 
with  pockets  full  of  small  change, 
particularly  if  you  have  a  sight  problem. 

"Toured  the  Forest" 

We  liked  France  so  much  that  we  spent 
perhaps  too  much  time  there  not  leaving  us 
with  many  days  in  other  countries.  We 
enjoyed  going  into  village  stores  and 
buying  our  yard  of  bread  and  piece  of 
cheese  and  motoring  on  until  we  came  to  a 
vintner,  purchasing  a  sample  of  the  local 
wine  and  sitting  in  the  sun  enjoying  our 
basic  diet.  We  did  take  an  unscheduled 
drive  through  the  Gascony  Forest.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  shortcut  but  the  forest 
roads  and  our  map  weren't  quite  compat- 
ible so  we  "toured  the  forest"  and  very  nice 
it  was  too.  Little  narrow  lanes  (again),  tall 
trees,  very  few  houses,  even  less  traffic  and 
not  a  sign  post  to  be  seen.  Eventually  we 
emerged  to  a  main  road  and  mixed  with  the 
thousands  of  other  motorists.  It  was 
delightful  being  all  alone  in  the  forest,  so 
quiet  and  peaceful  away  from  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  the  traffic. 

We  stopped  for  a  night  in  Aix  en 
Provence  and  in  the  morning,  while 
wandering  around  the  streets,  we  came 
across  policemen  with  Alsatian  dogs.  Lots 
of  them.  "Wonder  what's  going  on"  said 
Mary.  "Go  on  Brenda,  ask  him."  I  think  it 
was  the  dog  that  stopped  her.  Big  it  was, 
with  a  black  head  and  its  mouth  open 
showing  all  its  teeth.  Anyway  we  watched 
for  a  while  as  people  started  to  set  up 
trestles  in  the  street  which  had  been 
cordonned  off.  Along  came  trucks  and  vans 
and  unloaded  theirwares.  Itwasan  antique 
market.  No  wonder  there  were  so  many 
policemen  and  dogs  about.  It  was  this  sort 
of  happening  that  made  the  trip  so 
interesting.  Like  the  hand  operated  petrol 
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pump  in  Spain.  I  can  remember  filling  forty 
gallon  drums  from  pumps  like  this  when  I 
was  young.  What  a  chore.  I  quite  enjoyed 
standing  by  watching  someone  pumping 
petrol  the  hard  way  into  my  car.  The 
attendant  had  to  stand  on  a  box,  he  was  too 
short  to  reach  the  handle. 

In  Italy,  we  were  amazed  at  the  auto- 
bahns.  Travelling  to  Florence  we  seemed  to 
drive  from  mountain  to  mountain.  Climb- 
ing all  the  time.  The  engineers  would  build 
a  bridge  from  one  mountain  to  the  next, 
then  a  tunnel  through  the  mountain  and 
again  on  the  other  side  another  bridge  and 
so  on  until  we  turned  off  into  Florence.  The 
bridges  were  on  high  legs  that  descended 
far  below  into  the  valleys.  On  completion  of 
one  section  all  the  machinery  was  moved 
along  and  the  next  section  started.  It  looked 
quite  eerie  seeing  people  working  on  a 
structure  that  appeared  to  be  suspended  in 
mid  air  particularly  when  the  huge  cranes 
were  also  on  this  structure. 

In  Rome  we  wandered  around  the  ruins 
and  we  walked  up  the  Capitol  and  came 
upon  the  small  romanesque  church  of 
Aracoeli.  Outside  the  church  there  was  a 
white  Rolls  Royce  bedecked  with  flowers 
and  ribbons.  Inside  the  church  a  wedding 
was  in  progress  so  we  stayed  to  watch. 
Eventually  bride  and  groom  emerged  and 
all  other  guests  crowded  round,  photos 
were  taken  and  off  they  went  in  the  Rolls. 
We  went  into  the  church  and  were  greeted 
by  a  strong  aroma  of  lilies.  The  little  church 
was  full  of  them,  white  ones,  and  looked  so 
pretty  that  we  sat  awhile. 

Most  of  you  reading  this  would  at  some 
time  have  heard  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Well,  if  you  ever  get  to  Italy  you  must  visit 
Assisi.  It  isn't  so  much  the  smallness  of  the 
town  perched  high  on  a  hill,  northe  fact  that 
time  has  more  or  less  stood  still  but  that  in 
this  tiny  village  one  can  see  people  of  all 
races  speaking  different  languages  coming 
from  different  countries  with  one  thing  in 
common.  They  are  Franciscan  Friars.  Truly 
a  United  Nation. 

Our  next  memorable  stop  was  in 
Ravenna.  Byzantine  mosaics.  Need  one  say 
more?  The  streets  in  Ravenna  are  in  the 
usual  vein,  narrow,  but  the  authorities  have 
closed  the  central  one  to  traffic  between  the 
hours  of  10am  and  6am  the  next  morning 
and  everyone  rides  around  on  bicycles. 
Reminded  us  of  China. 

From  Ravenna  we  drove  to  Austria.  It 
looked  so  clean  and  fresh.  We  spent  the 


night  at  Innsbruck  and  the  next  morning 
joined  myriads  of  other  tourists  in  the  old 
city.  Tiny  shops  with  shelves  laden  with 
goods  so  crowded  that  one  felt  that  to  turn 
around  would  spell  disaster  for  something. 
In  fact  one  lady  did  knock  into  a  stand  of 
Tyrolean  hats.  Fortunately  the  stand  fell 
against  a  body  and  was  reset  in  place  by 
another  body.  For  a  person  with  an 
eyesight  difficulty  I  was  pleased  to  take  my 
body  outside  before  I  did  a  damage  to 
something.  Anyway  it  was  much  nicer 
outside  sitting  at  a  table  with  ein  stein  in  my 
hand,  watching  the  people  go  past,  looking 
at  the  mountains  in  the  distance.  It  was 
midsummer  and  they  still  had  a  good 
coating  of  snow. 

On  coming  into  Switzerland  we  nearly 
jumped  out  of  our  skins,  I  was  back  in  the 
desert,  war  was  being  waged.  Yes,  in 
Switzerland.  The  army  was  out  on 
maneouvres  and  we  drove  right  through  it. 
No  warning  signs  just  guns  firing  in  a  field 
to  the  right  of  us  and  young  men  going 
through  an  obstacle  course  to  the  left  of  us. 
Nothing  like  a  few  gunshots  to  jerk  one  out 
of  reverie.  After  settling  in  at  a  hotel  we  felt 
a  bit  hungry  and  as  our  watches  said  6  pm 
we  though  that  we'd  head  down  to  the 
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dining  room.  Strange,  no  one  there, 
doesn't  look  open.  We  asked  at  the  bar.  The 
dining  room  definitely  opens  at  6  pm. 
Puzzled,  we  asked  the  time.  Switzerland 
doesn't  change  to  summertime.  Ourclocks 
were  an  hour  fast,  the  time  was  5  pm.  We 
had  an  hour  to  wait.  The  Swiss  beer  is  very 
nice! 

Talking  of  beer  I  felt  I  couldn't  go  back  to 
New  Zealand  without  having  sampled 
some  of  the  German  brew.  So  we  quickly 
crossed  the  border  at  Koblenz  and  drove 
into  Germany.  We  found  a  picturesque  pub 
alongside  the  Rhine  and  purchased  a  stein 
of  the  publican's  finest.  (Actually  I  asked  for 
"ein  stein  bier".  I  was  getting  quite  good  at 
this  phrase!)  Although  the  brew  was  full 
bodied  and  had  good  colour  I  must  say  that 
I  do  prefer  the  New  Zealand  variety,  but 
then  home  brew  is  always  best.  In  England 
it  seems  to  be  called  "real  ale"  but  I've  yet 
to  taste  unreal  ale! 

We  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  experiences 
and  were  very  grateful  for  the  hospitality 
shown  to  us  by  St.  Dunstan's.  Already  I  am 
makingalistofwhatlwanttoseenexttime. 
So  if  you  have  any  suggestions  .  .  .  ! 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 

Some  people  have  been  asking  about  the 
garden  seeds  and  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  the  cash  instead. 
Personally,  I  am  rather  against  this  idea, 
since  the  amount  of  money  you  would 
receive  would  be  very  small,  and  as  I  can 
buy  seeds  at  cost  price  I  can  get  more  seeds 
for  the  money  than  you  can.  Also  if  you  do 
not  receive  the  seeds  you  may  forget  to 
plant  them  at  the  appropriate  time.  I  know 
they  were  rather  late  this  season,  but  since 
the  weather  has  been  so  poor,  it  may  not 
have  been  a  bad  thing.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
lucky,  but  I  had  some  oldish  garden  pea 
seeds  and  sowed  them  in  a  wide  bed  and 
they  have  come  up  very  well,  so  I  hope  to 
get  a  good  crop  if  the  weather  improves. 

Vegetables 

Keep  hoeing  the  vegetable  patch  and 
water  well  in  dry  spells.  Give  the 
cauliflowers  some  liquid  manure  if  they 
have  good  flower  heads  and  break  a  leaf 


over  the  heads  to  shade  them  from  the  sun. 
Pick  peas  and  French  beans  regularly,  as 
more  can  be  sown  in  the  empty  beds  so  that 
you  have  a  continuous  supply  of  crops. 

You  can  stop  lettuces  from  bolting  if  you 
give  them  large  quantities  of  water.  Again, 
sow  small  quantities  of  lettuce  seed  at 
different  times  to  give  you  a  continuous 
supply.  Earth  up  the  potatoes  as  they  grow 
and  getthe  supports  for  the  runner  beans  in 
place,  if  you  have  not  done  so  already.  You 
can  plant  out  some  well  grown  tomatoes  in 
a  sunny  sheltered  spot,  but  do  make  sure 
that  they  are  well  supported. 

A  good  sprinkling  of  Growmore,  or  a 
similar  type  of  fertiliser,  will  benefit  those 
items  that  are  growing  well  and  nearing 
maturity.  Clear  away  items  which  have 
cropped  and  open  up  the  beds  for  other 
crops,  such  as  spring  cabbage. 

Lawns 

Keep  mowing  the  lawn  regularly  with 
the  blades  at  the  lowest  point.  However,  do 
not  cut  the  grass  too  often  in  really  dry 
weather  but  do  water  the  grass  well  via  the 
sprinkler,  making  sure  no  regulations  say 
you  should  not  do  so. 

Fertilise  the  lawn  every  so  often  when  the 
grass  is  damp  and  keep  the  edges  of  the 
grass  tidy  by  clipping  them.  Remember  a 
long  handled  pair  of  shears  takes  a  great 
deal  of  the  pain  out  of  this  job.  Remember 
that  the  mowings  make  very  good  compost 
and  can  be  piled  around  the  base  of  fruit 
trees  to  retain  the  moisture  after  rain. 

Fruit 

You  will  need  to  water  the  fruit  trees/ 
bushes  well  to  ensure  that  you  do  not  get  a 
large  drop  later  on.  Use  a  hoe  and  saturate 
the  soil  around  the  roots  and  do  this  several 
times,  to  get  really  down  to  the  base  soil. 

Do  pick  the  strawberries  as  soon  as  they 
ripen,  since  they  go  off  very  quickly  and  if 
you  do  not  get  to  them,  the  birds  soon  will. 
Alpine  types  of  strawberries,  with  the  very 
small  fruit,  tend  to  fruit  nearly  the  whole 
year  round.  Other  soft  fruits  will  be 
showing  their  worth  soon,  so  again,  pick 
the  fruit  as  it  ripens  and  keep  the  birds  off 
with  some  plastic  netting. 

Flowers 

Finish  off  the  bedding  out  of  the  annuals 
into  the  flower  beds,  even  those  of  you  in 
the  north.  Remember  to  plant  the  smaller 
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items  in  front.  Cut  down  the  dead  heads  on 
the  delphiniums,  lupins  and  pyrethrum  as 
this  will  encourage  more  flowers  over  a 
longer  period.  Cut  away  some  of  these 
sprays  of  pinks  for  indoors  and  if  you  want 
large  size  blooms,  take  off  the  side  buds 
well  down  the  stems. 

Those  of  you  in  the  south  can  plant  out 
the  begonias,  putting  them  in  warm  sunny 
borders  surrounded  by  a  handful  of  peat,  to 
get  them  off  to  a  good  start.  The  early 
flowering  chrysanthemums  should  be  in 
place  now,  with  stakes  in  place  too.  Stop 
some  of  the  shoots  to  give  more  side 
growths  and  so  more  flowers  in  August  and 
October. 

Where  you  sowed  seeds  directly  into  the 
flower  beds,  thin  them  out  and  use  these 
spare  seedlings  to  fill  in  empty  patches 
elsewhere  in  the  garden.  Many  biennials 
for  next  spring  can  now  be  put  outside.  The 
perennials  can  be  put  in  their  permanent 
places  late  in  the  autumn. 

Cut  back  any  straggly  shoots  and  dead 
flowers  on  flowering  shrubs.  This  pruning 
may  make  the  plants  bushier  and  so 
produce  more  flowers  next  season.  Cut  off 
all  dead  heads  from  the  roses  and  spray 
them  against  greenfly  and  black  spots. 
Most  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border  will 
benefit  from  a  dose  of  fertiliser. 

Greenhouse 

Keep  the  greenhouse  well  ventilated  in 
hot  weather  and  give  some  shading,  such 
as  painting  the  glass  with  a  special  wash 
that  does  not  come  off  in  the  rain,  but  does 
wipe  off  with  a  dry  cloth.  Spray  and  use 
smokes  regularly  and  some  water  sprayed 
on  the  floor  in  hot  weather  will  be  of  help  - 
but  do  not  over  do  it. 

If  your  azaleas  and  camelias  have 
flowered  indoors  they  will  need  plenty  of 
moisture  and  warmth  under  cover  to  make 
new  growth  for  next  season,  before  you 
can  put  them  outside  in  a  protected  posi- 
tion in  early  July. 

Many  seeds  can  now  be  sown  for  the 
coming  season,  such  as  calceolaria, 
cineraria,  cyclamen,  priuula  and  outdoor 
plants  such  as  aubretia,  geraniums, 
carnations  and  polyanthus.  Another  plant  I 
find  that  gives  plenty  of  colour  is  a 
perennial  called  abutilon  and  comes  very 
easily  from  seed  and  if  you  get  a  good 
colour  you  can  take  cuttings  next  season. 

Get  the  begonias  into  their  flowering 
positions  and  water  them  well  and  feed  the 


gloxinias  and  other  mature  and  flowering 
pot  plants.  The  tomatoes  should  be  giving 
some  fruit  by  now  and  I  hope  you  have  got 
them  in  their  permanent  sized  pots,  or 
bags.  Do  not  forget  that  if  you  are  using 
bags,  do  pierce  some  holes  along  the  side, 
near  the  bottom  for  drainage.  Give  a  special 
tomato  feed  to  those  with  fruit  but  only  a 
normal  type  to  those  still  coming  along. 

Feed  the  cucumbers  regularly  and  pick 
the  large  ones  so  that  they  will  continue  to 
form  fruit  and  do  remember  to  take  off  the 
flowers  which  have  no  small  fruit  behind 
the  base  of  the  flower,  or  you  may  have 
some  very  bitter  fruits. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  a 
St.  Dunstaner  recently  admitted  to  mem- 
bership and  the  Review  hopes  he  will  settle 
down  happily  as  a  member  of  our  family. 

William  Tyson  M.P.S.,  F.S.M.C,  of  Bude, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  28th  April.  Mr. 
Tyson  is  78  years  old  and  served  as  a  Petty 
Officer  in  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  Second 
World  War.  In  civilian  life  he  was  a  pharma- 
cist and  optician.  He  is  married  with  two 
adult  sons. 


RETIREMENT 
PRESENTATION  FOR 
MISS  GUILBERT 

Miss  Guilbert  is  to  retire  at  the  end  of  July 
and  her  many  friends  among  St.  Dunstaners 
who  have  known  her  over  the  years  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  may  wish  to  contribute 
towards  a  Presentation  Fund.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  R.  Stilwell,  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  Greenways,  Ovingdean,  near 
Brighton,  Sussex. 
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CLUB   NEWS 


MIDLAND 


Sunday,  12th  April  proved  to  be  very  busy 
and  hectic.  Dominoes  were  played  while 
the  ladies  prepared  the  tea  and  arranged 
the  stalls  for  the  "Bring  and  Buy".  At  4.45 
p.m.  we  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  tea 
and  the  home  made  cakes  were  delicious. 
Joe  thanked  the  ladies  as  usual  and  then  he 
said  how  much  everyone  had  enjoyed  the 
reunion  the  previous  day. 

Bill  Green  is  still  unable  to  get  along  to 
the  Club,  but  everyone  sends  their  best 
wishes  Bill  and  Hilda. 

On  Thursday,  12th  March  the  Women's 
Section  at  the  Austin  British  Legion  had  a 
speaker  from  the  Red  Cross.  I  was  very 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  Miss 
Fairhead,  who  helped  to  run  the  Birming- 
ham Club  at  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in 
Highfield  Rd.,  before  the  St.  Dunstaners 
themselves  took  over  the  running  of  the 
present  club  in  1963.  She  asked  me  if  I 
would  pass  on  her  kindest  regards  to 
everyone  who  remembered  her. 

Connie  and  Doug  had  met  Mrs.  Spurway 
while  they  were  in  London  and  she  also 
sent  best  wishes  to  everyone,  which  they 
were  very  pleased  to  reciprocate. 

After  tea,  the  tables  were  quickly  cleared, 
so  that  the  ladies  could  go  into  the  other 
room  and  spend  their  money.  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  seen  so  many  lovely  things  for 
sale.  The  new  and  nearly  new  articles  really 
attracted  everyone. 

At  6.45  p.m.  when  the  money  was 
totalled  up,  we  had  raised  the  grand  sum  of 
£30.57  which  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
our  outing  to  Stratford  on  Sunday,  7th 
June. 

If  any  St.  Dunstaner  would  like  to  join  us 
on  this  day,  would  they  please  ring  me  on 
021  475  5748. 

After  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  the 
meeting  finished  about  7.00  p.m. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Sunday,  14th 
June  at  3.00  p.m. 

Joan  Cashmore 

BRIGHTON 
Bowling 

St.      Dunstan's      bowlers      received      an 


invitation  from  Steve  Blake  to  play  at 
Elmbridge  Leisure  Centre  on  Wednesday, 
8th  April;  14  bowlers,  wives  and  escorts 
had  a  most  enjoyable  day  out.  On  arrival, 
we  were  met  and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress.  After  light  refreshments  of 
tea  and  biscuits,  the  Mayor  made  a  speech 
and  I  replied  to  his  very  kind  words.  An 
excellent  match  took  place  and  the  bowlers 
were  amazed  at  the  way  St.  Dunstaners 
played,  as  they  had  never  played  against  a 
blind  team  before.  One  brave  bowler  from 
Elmbridge  decided  to  find  out  for  himself 
what  it  was  like  to  bowl  blind  -  he  played  an 
excellent  shot  -  the  only  trouble  being  it 
was  on  the  jack  two  rinks  away.  Everyone 
had  a  good  laugh  for  his  effort  and  from 
then  on  he  kept  his  eyes  wide  open.  After 
the  match,  an  excellenttea  was  provided  by 
the  Ladies'  Section,  and  we  have  been 
promised  an  invitation  to  return  to 
Elmbridge  again  next  year. 

My  thanks  to  Steve  Blake  for  organising 
the  match,  to  Mr.  J.  Carnochan  (Sports 
Organiser),  Dr.  Stilwell  for  providing 
transport  and  Keith  the  driver  for  the  safe 
journey  and  his  help. 

W.  Da  vies 
Captain 


Congratulations- 
Congratulations  to  Percy  Stubbs,  of 
Norwich,  who  has  been  picked  to  play  for 
England  in  the  World  Blind  Bowls  Tourna- 
ment, in  Leicester,  in  August.  Jim  Padley,  of 
Saltdean,  also  deserves  congratulations  as 
he  is  to  be  the  first  reserve  for  the  England 
team.  We  wish  them  both  good  luck  and 
good  bowling. 


Entertainment  Section 

Our  monthly  dance  was  held  on  Saturday, 
11th  April,  at  Ian  Fraser  House  and 
although  the  attendance  was  a  little  low, 
due  to  the  fog,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very 
good  party  spirit.  This  spirit  made  the 
dance  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  we  have 
had  for  some  time. 
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On  Friday,  1st  May,  32  St.  Dunstaners, 
wives  and  friends  made  the  trip  to  Boship 
Farm,  Hailsham.  The  evening  started  rather 
badly;  the  coach  arrived  late  at  the  pick  up 
points  and  then  we  discovered  that  the 
driver  had  failed  to  pick  up  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mugan,  two  of  our  staunchest  club 
members.  The  coach  turned  around  but 
despite  frantic  searching  we  were  unable  to 
locate  them. 

We  wondered  if  this  was  a  bad  omen  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening  and  arrived  at  our 
destination  one  hour  later  than  planned. 
Our  worries  about  the  rest  of  the  evening 
were  soon  dispersed,  and  after  we  had  sat 
down  to  a  fine  meal  offish  and  chips  and  a 
choice  of  sweets,  we  settled  down  to  enjoy 
a  little  beverage  and  listened  to  the  organ 
played  by  the  resident  organist  and  we 
joined  in  the  sing-song  of  old  and  new 
tunes  in  the  traditional  St.  Dunstan's 
fashion.  The  evening  passed  too  quickly 
and  what  began  as  a  near  disaster  finished 
up  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  evening. 

A  trip  to  Leeds  Castle,  near  Maidstone 
has  been  arranged  for  Friday,  17th  July  and 
will  anyone  interested  in  this  please  contact 
Bob  Osborne,  Brighton  32115  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  price  for  members  is  £4.50 
and  £6.50 for  non  members,  which  includes 
the  coach  fare,  lunch  and  tea.  This  trip 
should  be  very  interesting. 

Our  May  dance  was  held  on  9th  May  and 
we  were  very  pleased  to  welcome  so  many 
St.  Dunstaners  who  were  on  holiday  at  Ian 
Fraser  House.  Our  next  dance  will  be  held 
on  13th  June  and  will  be  the  last  one  until 
October  10th. 

H.  Preedy 


Brighton  Social  &  Sports  Bridge 
Section  Results 

Pairs  Results 

Competition  played  3rd  May  1981 

North/South 

W.  Lethbridge  &  R.  Goodlad  62-1 

E.  Hannett  &  Mrs.  Bradbury  53-8 
B.  Ward  &  Mrs.  Buller-King  50-8 

F.  Dickerson  &  Mrs.  Andrews  47-9 
W.  Phillips  &  Dr.  Goodlad  47-1 
B.  Ingrey  &  Mrs.  Gover  38-3 


East  /West 

A.  Dodgson  &  Mrs.  Dodgson 
W.  Allen  &  Miss  Steyning 


57-1 
53-8 


R.  Fullard  &  Mrs.  Tibbet  52-1 

B.  Simmons  &  Miss  Sturdy  51-7 

T.  Bradley  &  Mr.  Bradbury  44-6 

P.  McCormack  &  Mrs.  Phillips  40 

Individuals  Competition  9th  May  Results 

F.  Dickerson  &  Partner  78 

H.  Preedy  &  R.  Fullard  72 

W.  Lethbridge  &  J.  Padley  60 

J.  Whitcombe  &  P.  McCormack  60 

T.  Bradley  &  Partner  57 

W.  Phillips  &  C.  Walters  53 

Bill  Phillips 


Open  University 

by  Peter  Matthews 

If  you  are  interested  in  doing  an  Open 
University  course  you  should  write  to  the 
Open  University,  Walton  House,  Milton 
Keynes,  for  a  booklet  called,  'Advice  to 
Applicants',  which  is  issued  free.  If  you 
need  still  further  information  contact  Binky 
Powell,  the  Displacement  Officer. 

The  R.N. LB.  Student  Tape  Library  have 
most  ofthe  text  books  you  are  likely  to  need 
and  they  also  have  quite  a  wide  range  of 
courses  on  Talking  Book.  I  do  strongly 
advise  you  to  only  take  a  course  which  has 
been  recorded  on  to  cassette. 

For  a  course  you  will  need,  apart  from 
yourtalking  book  machine,  a  good  cassette 
recorder,  for  recording  T.V.  and  radio 
programmes,  a  stock  of  cassettes  and  to  be 
able  to  type  your  essays. 

If  the  R.N.I.B.  does  not  have  a  particular 
tape  you  need  in  stock,  Binky  Powell  will 
record  the  material  for  you  -  but  do  check 
with  the  R.N.I.B.  first  to  avoid  duplication. 
However,  I  do  stress  how  important  it  is  to 
ensure  that  your  chosen  course  has  already 
been  recorded  before  taking  up  a  course. 


HOOVER  HELPS  THE  BLIND 

Hoover  now  supply  and  fit  Braille  bezels 
and  control  knobs  to  all  their  automatic  and 
twin-tub  washing  machines  and  tumble  dry- 
ers. They  also  fit  special  Braille  dials  to  their 
irons,  and  to  prevent  accidents,  provide  a 
"muss"  which  is  fitted  around  the  edge  of 
the  soleplate  of  steam  irons.  Booklets  in 
Braille  giving  detailed  instructions  are  also 
available.  Do  ask  your  local  dealer. 
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BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  GARDEN  PARTY 

There  was  a  tremendous  response  to  the 
notice  in  the  April  Review  asking  St.  Dun- 
staners  wishing  to  attend  the  Garden  Party 
in  July  to  submit  their  names  for  a  ballot. 
We  were  allocated  a  total  of  22  double 
tickets  (including  a  number  from  the  "Not 
Forgotten  Association")  and  well  over  100 
applications  were  received. 

The  draw  was  made  by  our  President, 
Colonel  Sir  Michael  Ansell,  and  the  lucky  22 
have  been  informed  by  letter.  We  have  also 
told  those  who  were  unfortunate  in  the 
draw,  and  will  try  to  ensure  that  these  St. 
Dunstaners  will  be  given  preference  when 
any  similar  occasion  arises  in  the  future. 

W.C.  Weisb/att 


BIRTHS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Constance  Be/ton,  of  Teignmouth, 
on  the  birth  of  her  sixth  grandchild, 
Laurence,  on  10th  April,  to  her  daughter, 
Valerie,  and  her  husband,  Nigel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Do  na/d  Groves,  of  Southend 
-on-Sea,  on  the  birth  of  their  second 
grandson,  Andrew  Trevor,  on  25th  April,  to 
their  son,  Peter,  and  his  wife,  Janet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Wilson,  of  B rough,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Matthew,  on  12th 
April,  to  their  daughter,  Angela,  and  her 
husband,  Clive. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Perrett,  of  Devizes, 
on  the  birth  of  their  second  great  grandchild. 


FAMILY  NEWS 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Frank  Jeanmonod  (G3JYT),  of  Eltham, 
who  has  recently  received  a  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Navy  Amateur  Radio  Society  for 
morse  proficiency  at  a  speed  of  30  words 
per  minute. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Bryant,  of  Plympton,  who 
has  recently  won  an  award  for  an  Arran 
cardigan  exhibited  at  the  War  Disabled 
Exhibition,  in  London.  She  missed  winning 
the  first  prize  by  one  point. 

MARRIAGES 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Paul  James,  of  Poole,  who  was 
married  to  Peggy  Ann  Wickham,  on  18th 
April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Jensen,  of  Uxbridge, 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  their  son, 
Michael  Ian,  was  married  to  Linda  Anne 
Humphries  on  25th  April. 

RUBY  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Watson,  of 
Aldridge,  Staffordshire,  who  celebrated 
their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary,  on  22nd 
March. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Henry  Bowen,  of  Shrewsbury,  whose 
wife,  Gladys,  died  on  13th  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Lowry,  of  Saltdean, 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lowry's  father  on  2nd 
April. 

Mr.  Bob  Cunningham,  of  Saltdean, 
whose  father  died  on  14th  April. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fletcher,  of  Newton  Abbot, 
whose  wife,  Florence,  died  at  home  on  4th 
May. 

Mrs.  Alice  McGinnis,  widow  of  the  late 
Jock  McGinnis,  of  Liff,  by  Dundee,  whose 
only  son,  Jimmy  died  on  17th  April,  aged 
37. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows,  families  and  friends. 

Frederick  William  Bird,  4th  Suffolk  Regiment. 

Frederick  William  Bird,  of  Fulbourn,  Cam- 
bridge, died  at  home  on  3rd  April.  He  was  85 
years  old. 

Mr.  Bird  served  with  the  4th  Suffolk  Regiment 
as  a  Private  from  1912,  until  1917.  In  March  1917 
he  was  severely  wounded,  losing  his  left  arm  and 
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In  Memory  Continued 


left  eye,  and  following  the  deterioration  of  sight 
in  his  other  eye,  Mr.  Bird  joined  St.  Dunstan's,  in 
January  1980. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  British 
Limbless  Ex-Servicemen's  Association  and 
spent  several  holidays  with  them.  Since  his  wife 
died  nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Bird  was  devotedly 
cared  for  by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Field. 

Sydney  John  Letch,  Essex  Regiment 

Sydney  John  Letch,  of  Hatfield  Peverel,  died 
on  25th  April.  He  was  85  years  old  and  was  one  of 
the  oldest  surviving  St.  Dunstaners  from  the  First 
World  War,  having  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1916 
after  receiving  injuries  whilst  on  active  service  in 
the  Dardanelles,  when  he  was  totally  blinded. 

He  was  trained  in  mat  making  and  poultry 
rearing  and  ran  a  successful  small  holding  for 
many  years,  with  the  help  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Letch 
produced  a  prolific  number  of  mats  for  our  stores 
of  a  consistently  high  standard  and  although  had 
to  eventually  cease  work  on  his  small  holding,  on 
health  grounds,  he  continued  to  make  mats  until 
comparatively  recently. 

Sadly,  their  only  son,  John  died  in  1973,  by 
which  time  Mr.  Letch's  health  was  deteriorating. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Letch  celebrated 
their  Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary,  in  1977 
when  their  grand-daughter  gave  a  party  for 
them. 

Through  a  long  period  of  ill  health,  borne  with 
great  fortitude,  Mr.  Letch  was  devotedly  cared 
for  by  his  wife  and  other  members  of  the  family. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Elizabeth. 

John  French  Caswell,  Queen's  Royal  Regiment 

John  French  Caswell,  of  Reading,  died  at  home 
on  21st  April.  He  was  65  years  old  and  had  been  a 
St.  Dunstaner  since  1944. 

Mr.  Caswell  served  as  a  Corporal  in  the 
Queen's  Royal  Regiment  during  the  Second 
World  War,  from  1940  until  April  1944,  when  he 
was  discharged  having  been  totally  blinded  by  a 
mine  explosion  whilst  on  active  service,  at 
Cassino,  in  Italy. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Caswell  undertook  a  period  of 
industrial  training  at  Church  Stretton  and  then 
returned  to  his  former  employers  in  Reading,  as 
a  capstan  lathe  operator.  Mr.  Caswell  was  a 
highly  valued  and  efficient  employee  for  18 
years,  until  he  was  made  redundant,  in  1963, 
when  he  moved  on  to  the  Reading  Winding  Com- 
pany where  he  worked  on  assembly.  He 
remained  there  until  1977  when  he  had  to  retire 
on  health  grounds. 

Mr.  Caswell's  main  hobby  was  his  garden  and 


greenhouse  but  he  was  also  interested  in  tape 
recording  and  making  string  bags.  He  was  a 
valued  member  of  several  local  clubs. 

Sadly  his  first  wife,  Greta,  died  in  1946  leaving 
Mr.  Caswell  with  a  two  year  old  daughter,  but  in 
1948  he  remarried  and  was  happily  married  to 
Vera  for  33  years. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Vera  and  a  son  and 
daughter. 


Walter  James  West,  Royal  Field  Artillery 

Walter  James  West,  of  Derby,  died  on  15th 
March.  He  was  86  years  old. 

Mr.  West  was  a  Corporal  in  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery  from  1914  until  1917,  and  he  had  been  a 
St.  Dunstaner  for  16  years.  He  worked  on  the 
railways  for  40  years  until  he  retired  in  1960,  on 
health  grounds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  were  both  extremely  keen 
gardeners,  producing  prize  crops  of  vegetables 
and  most  particularly  chrysanthemums  and  they 
had  an  allotment  as  well  as  a  garden. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Elsie,  and  a  son. 


Ephraim  Stewart  Cook  Spence,  7th  Bn.  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders 

Stewart  Spence,  of  Slinford,  West  Sussex, 
died  unexpectedly  on  the  29th  April,  1981.  He 
was  64  years  old. 

Captain  Spence  served  and  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  Second  World  War.  He  was  taken  ill 
in  Africa  in  1943  and  suffered  serious  after 
effects,  including  loss  of  sight.  He  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1944  and  had  various  business 
interests  over  some  years,  but  later  took  up 
pottery  and  was  very  successful  with  it.  In  1971, 
he  married  his  wife,  Joy,  who  is  also  a  potter  and 
with  whom  he  shared  a  great  interest  in  music. 
He  was  a  keen  swimmer  and  they  were  enjoying 
a  visit  to  Cranleigh  Pool,  when  he  collapsed  and 
died  very  suddenly. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mrs.  Joy  Spence. 

George  Ernest  Ramsay,  2130th  Bn.  Australian 
Imperial  Forces 

George  Ramsay,  of  Epping,  New  South  Wales, 
died  on  the  6th  January,  1981.  He  was  81  years 
old. 

Colonel  Ramsay  was  commissioned  and 
served  in  the  Second  World  War.  He  was  a 
Prisoner  of  War  of  the  Japanese  with  a  very  fine 
record  of  courage  and  outstanding  leadership. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ramsay,  and 
many  friends. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


R.D.  McConnell,  O.B.E. 

R.D.  'Bertie'  McConnell,  of  Bangor,  Northern  Ireland,  received  the  Freedom  of  the  Borough  of 
North  Down  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  14th  May.  He  has  been  an  Alderman  for 
many  years  and  was  Mayor  in  1976/7  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  leading  part  he  has 
played  as  a  'moderate'  in  local  affairs  has  been  so  fittingly  recognised.  Many  congratulations 
to  Bertie  and  Doris  from  all  their  St.  Dunstan's  friends! 

Miss  Yvonne  Guilbert 

As  readers  have  already  heard,  Miss  Yvonne  Guilbert  is  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  month.  She 
will  have  served  St.  Dunstan's  in  Brighton  for  36  years,  for  most  of  that  time  as  Commandant 
Fawcett's  secretary,  but  also  in  recent  years  as  Training  Officer.  She  inspired  and  organised 
many  popular  items  in  our  programme  —  the  post-war  re-introduction  of  Sports  Days  which 
were  a  feature  for  many  years,  Gardening  Weeks,  Tape  Recording  Weeks  and  so  on  —  and 
handled  complicated  arrangements  on  behalf  of  Commonwealth  trainees.  Her  wide 
knowledge  and  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  anything  which  might  interest  or  help  St. 
Dunstaners  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  and  will  be  much  missed. 

On  behalf  of  everyone  at  St.  Dunstan's,  I  thank  Yvonne  Guilbert  for  her  long  years  of  service 
and  wish  her  a  very  happy  retirement. 

In  Appreciation 

Elsewhere  in  the  Review  there  are  obituaries  for  Miss  Frances  Ramshaw  and  George 
Killingbeck,  B.E.M.,  and  many  readers  will  mourn  their  passing. 

Miss  F.M.  Ramshaw 

Miss  Ramshaw  served  St.  Dunstan's  for  twenty  important  years  —  as  Braille  Teacher  at 
Church  Stretton,  then  Education  Assistant  and  Training  Officer,  and  finally  as  Matron  of 
'Ovingdean',  before  it  was  called  Ian  Fraser  House.  Her  strong  personality  and  natural  dignity, 
combined  with  her  wonderful  gifts  of  understanding,  compassion  and  humour,  had  a  great 
influence  on  life  at  St.  Dunstan's.  She  was  always  available  with  wise  advice  and  generous 
help  for  St.  Dunstaners,  their  families  and  her  colleagues. 

Mr.  G.W.  Killingbeck  B.E.M. 

George  Killingbeck  was  one  of  several  First  World  War  blinded  ex-Servicemen  who  gave  so 
much  to  St.  Dunstan's  when  the  Second  World  War  brought  us  a  new  generation  of  St. 
Dunstaners  to  be  trained.  'Killie'  taught  Braille  to  many  and  in  doing  so  set  them  an  example 
of  victory  over  blindness  which  inspired  and  helped  them  through  their  darkest  days. 

All  of  us  at  St.  Dunstan's  will  long  remember  with  deep  affection  and  gratitude  our  good 
friends,  Frances  Ramshaw  and  George  Killingbeck. 
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LOYAL  GREETINGS 

On  the  Queen's  official  birth- 
day, Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme 
sent  a  telegram  of  greeting. 
The  text  of  his  telegram  and 
Her  Majesty's  reply  appear 
below: 

BLINDED  EX-SERVICEMEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  ST. 
DUNSTANS'S  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD  SEND 
YOUR  MAJESTY  THEIR 
LOYAL  GREETINGS  AND 
ALL  GOOD  WISHES  FOR 
YOUR  BIRTHDAY. 

ION  GARNET-ORME 
CHAIRMAN,  ST.  DUNSTAN'S 

I  SEND  YOU  AND  BLINDED 
EX-SERVICEMEN  AND 

WOMEN  OF  ST. 

DUNSTAN'S  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD  MY 
SINCERE  THANKS  FOR 
YOUR  KIND  MESSAGE  ON 
THE  CELEBRATION  OF  MY 
BIRTHDAY. 
ELIZABETH  R. 


CAR  ALLOWANCE 
MOBILITY  ALLOWANCE 

The  Private  Car  Maintenance 
Allowance  under  the  War 
Pensioners'  Vehicle  Scheme, 
is  to  be  increased  to  £350.00 
a  year  tax  free  from  the  1st 
October.  It  is  believed  that  all 
St.  Dunstaners  who  first 
received  the  Allowance 
under  the  Scheme  before  1st 
January,  1976,  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  No  Age  Limit 
Mobility  Allowance,  which 
has  a  better  benefit. 
Recipients  of  either  allow- 
ance will  continue  to  be 
exempt  from  Vehicle  Excise 
Duty  (Road  Fund  Tax). 

Should  any  St.  Dunstaner 
in  receipt  of  the  Private  Car 
Maintenance  Allowance 
wish  to  transfer  to  Mobility 
Allowance,  he  might  like  to 
contact  our  Pensions  Officer, 
Mr.  L  A.  Slade  at  Head- 
quarters. 


No  increase  can  be  made 
in  the  Car  Maintenance 
Allowance  for  those  St. 
Dunstaners  who  have  a  car 
on  loan  from  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Social 
Security,  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  motor  cars 
and  their  conversions,  where 
necessary. 

APPOINTMENT 
OF  MATRON, 
PEARSON  HOUSE 

We  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  Miss 
Penelope  Goodwin,  SRN., 
OND.,  as  Matron  of  Pearson 
House. 

After  completing  her 
general  nursing  training, 
Miss  Goodwin  held  several 
senior  hospital  posts  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces. 
She  obtained  a  Diploma  in 
Ophthalmic  Nursing  and 
broadened  her  experience 
by  working  in  a  number  of 
eye  hospitals,  including 
Moorfields  and  the  Sussex 
Eye  Hospital.  Miss  Goodwin 
has  also  had  experience  of 
hospital  administration  and 
was  for  a  few  years  Matron 
of  a  convalescent  home. 

We  welcome  her  to  the 
staff  and  wish  her  every 
success  in  her  work  for  St. 
Dunstan's. 

W.C.  Weisb/att 


Derby  Sweepstake 

The  Derby  Sweepstake  was 

very  popular  again  this  year 

and    the    pay-out    was    as 

follows: 

1st  Prize  £309  Shergar 

Clifford  Chadwick,  Fareham 

2nd  Prize  £1 24  Glint  of  Gold 

Maxwell  Ash,  Paignton 

3rd  Prize  £62  Scintillating  Air 

Patrick  Spring,  Chessington 

North. 

All  those  holding  a  ticket 
for  the  remaining  15  horses 
received  the  sum  of  £8.24. 
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REUNIONS 

LONDON 

It  was  something  of  a  special  occasion  at 
the  Russell  Hotel  in  London  on  23rd  May, 
when  St.  Dunstaners  from  the  Home 
Counties,  mainly  Kent  and  Surrey,  gathered 
for  their  reunion.  In  the  chair  for  the 
occasion  was  St.  Dunstan's  President, 
Colonel  Sir  Michael  Ansell,  CBE.,  DSO.,  DL, 
and  hetold  St.  Dunstaners  that,  although  he 
had  attended  many  such  occasions,  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  taken  a  reunion  in 
London. 

49  St.  Dunstaners  attended  and,  with 
their  escorts,  guests  and  staff,  177  people 
sat  down  to  luncheon.  Sir  Mike,  making  his 
first  reunion  speech  in  London,  soon  had 
his  audience  laughing  at  some  of  his 
reminiscences  of  his  journeys  overseas. 

"I  think  it  is  important  that  one  retains 
one's  independence.  To  do  things  for 
yourself  and  look  after  yourself." 

"When  I  say  independent  I  remember  the 
night  before  last  when  somebody  was 
dining  with  us  at  home.  I  took  him  right 
round  our  garden,  showing  everything  to 
him.  When  I  came  back  the  person  who  very 
kindly  looks  after  me  was  laughing.  "Well," 
she  said,  "he's  been  right  round  the  garden 
but  he  can't  see  anything  because  it's  pitch 
dark!" 

Retirement 

"Thinking  of  retirement,  Sir  Mike  said 
that  St.  Dunstan's  was  finding  more  and 
more  things  to  do  for  those  retiring  from 
work  in  industry,  telephony  or  physiotherapy, 
"One  does  want  to  be  fully  occupied,"  he  said, 
"You  have  only  got  to  read  the  monthly  St. 
Dunstan's  Review,  with  its  photographs 
that  can  be  described  by  our  families  to 
realise  what  you  can  do.  If  you  are  young 
enough  you  can  climb  Mount  Everest,  jump 
into  the  sea  on  a  parachute,  shoot  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  play  bowls.  When  you  get 
older  there's  the  garden.  There's  nothing 
better,  I  think,  than  gardening." 

When  it  is  raining,  Sir  Mike  said  he  cuts 
out  jig-saws,  using  a  power  fret  saw  —  he 
also  knits.  "You  get  so  much  fun  provided 
you  are  prepared  to  do  things,"  he  said. 

Sir  Mike  concluded  by  welcoming  four  St. 
Dunstaners  who  had  come  from  Northern 
Ireland  to  London  for  the  reunion  and  told 
his  audience  of  the  pride  shown  by  St. 


Dunstaners  during  his  visit  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  "I've  absolutely  loved  being 
here",  he  said,  "and  I'm  proud  to  be  a  St. 
Dunstaner". 

Proposing  the  vote  of  thanks,  on  behalf  of 
St.  Dunstaners,  Frederick  Livermore  asked 
the  company  if  they  were  happy.  Receiving 
a  resounding  'yes'  in  reply,  he  said  that 
there  were  many  people  to  thank.  "First 
Colonel  Sir  Mike  Ansell  and  St.  Dunstan's 
Council.  Without  their  support  and 
planning  we  would  not  be  here  at  this 
reunion." 

Mr.  Livermore  mentioned  Mr.  Weisblatt 
and  members  of  H.Q.,  staff  saying  that  St. 
Dunstaners  owed  them  a  vote  of  thanks.  He 
also  expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  Wills,  Miss 
Stewart  and  Miss  Bletba  who  had 
organised  the  reunion,  and  to  the 
management  and  staff  of  the  hotel. 

"There  is  just  one  more  thank  you",  he 
concluded,  "and  that  is  to  these  upright 
gentlemen  at  the  doorways  who  show 
where  the  steps  are." 

Mr.  Wills  rose  to  give  the  names  of 
guests,  "We  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Boulter 
with  us.  Then  we  have  those  wonderful 
people  who  run  the  camp  for  us  at  Lee-on- 
Solent,  Miss  Grant,  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Mills 
and  I  know  you  would  not  like  to  go  away 
from  the  luncheon  tables  without  my 
mentioning  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Matthews  and  Mrs.  Ferguson." 

There  was  dancing  in  the  afternoon  for 
those  with  energy  or  a  quiet  place  to  talk 
with  friends,  until  tea  concluded  the 
reunion. 

SOUTHAMPTON 

On  Saturday,  6th  June  an  armada  of  nearly 
100  sailing  craft  set  off  from  England  forthe 
3,000  mile  Observer  double  handed 
transatlantic  race.  37  years  ago  a  very 
different  armada,  of  less  romantic  craft, 
completed  its  much  shorter  journey  across 
the  Channel  to  disgorge  upon  the  beaches 
of  Normandy;  an  invasion  force  that  was  to 
end  the  War.  Although  for  some, 
anniversaries  bring  back  memories  of  lost 
comrades,  it  is  hard  not  to  think  that  our 
retired  industrial  supervisor,  Pat  Owens, 
was   on   the    beaches,   clearing   them   of 


obstacles,  with  the  assault  engineers;  that 
Joe  Whitley  was  there  with  the  R.A.S.C.  that 
our  surveyor,  Pat  Lennard  Payne,  was  also 
clearing  obstacles  with  the  Royal  Navy. 
Although  they  talked  about  events,  their 
memories  must  remain  private  and 
personal. 

36  St.  Dunstaners  were  present  at  the 
Polygon  Hotel,  two  First  War,  32  Second 
War  and  two  post  war.  Dr.  A.N.  McDonald, 
grandson  of  Lord  Fraser,  presided  over  the 
reunion. 

"Looking  around,"  he  said,  "I  see  more  of 
you  here  this  year  than  last.  This  does  a  lot 
of  credit  to  you  all.  We  particularly  welcome 
a  new  St.  Dunstaner,  who  served  in  the  First 
World  War,  Dr.  Ball,  of  Ringwood."  Dr. 
McDonald  paid  tribute  to  Lady  Pearson, 
daughter-in-law  of  our  founder,  who  died  in 
February.  "She  was  a  great  friend  of  St. 
Dunstan's." 

"When  I  looked  through  the  newspapers 
for  something  to  talk  about,  there  was 
nothing  but  gloom  and  despondancy; 
assassination  attempts  on  Reagan  and  the 
Pope,  unemployment,  etc.  A  search 
through  The  Times  revealed  the  following 
good  news:  North  Sea  gas  pipe  line  on 
target  for  1985  and  economic  recovery  in 
sight  for  Jamaica!  Then  I  realised  there  was 
a  happy  event  on  my  own  doorstep  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  you." 

Mrs.  Dacre's  birthday 

On  3rd  May,  over  100  members  of  the 
Fraser  family  met  in  Rottingdean  to 
celebrate  the  80th  birthday  of  Mrs.  Dacre. 
"She  can't  be  loved  any  less  for  all  the 
admiration  by  those  who  have  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  her  good  works,  than  the 
Queen  Mother  in  her  own  way."  He  finished 
by  reading  an  ode  to  his  great-aunt, 
composed  for  the  occasion. 

John  Gilbert,  of  Wimborne,  replied  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners.  He  thanked  the 
Council  and  staff  of  St.  Dunstan's.  He 
especially  thanked  Mr.  Vic  Reeves,  who  for 
many  years  gave  his  services  on  the  piano, 
free  of  charge,  at  these  reunions.  No  vote  of 
thanks  would  have  been  complete  without 
tribute  being  paid  to  Mrs.  Lyall,  who 
organised  the  day  and,  indeed,  for  all  her 
work  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Gilbert 
ended  by  announcing  another  exhibition  of 
handicraft  work  at  next  year's  reunion,  "Get 
working  with  your  hands,"  he  urged. 

After    lunch,    a     programme    of    tape 


recordings,  lent  by  the  Imperial  War 
Museum,  which  were  made  in  June  1944, 
were  played  to  the  gathering.  The  tapes 
included  commentary  by  Richard  Dimbleby 
of  the  First  Airborne  troops  taking  off  for 
France,  accounts  by  journalists  who  had 
either  parachuted  or  gone  in  with  assault 
craft,  John  Snagge's  announcement  of  the 
invasion  on  the  BBC,  Montgomery's 
message  to  the  troops  and  King  George  Vl's 
speech  on  the  wireless.  What  more  fitting 
end,  than  the  King's  own  words,  and 
exaltation  to  prayer,  "That  the  Lord  will  give 
his  people  the  blessing  of  peace." 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

We  apologise  to  readers  for  the  absence  of 
reports  on  the  Newcastle  and  Sheffield 
Reunions  —  these  will  appear  next  month. 

Star  Prizes! 

Merseyside  Police  are  having  a  raffle  for  the 
Year  of  the  Disabled.  First  prize  is  a  Mini 
Metro,  second  prize  a  holiday  for  two  in  the 
U.S.A.,  third  prize  is  £1,000  and  there  are 
many  more  star  prizes  to  be  won.  Tickets, 
25p.,  are  available  from  and  cheques 
payable  to:  Ted  John,  52  Broadway 
Avenue,  Wallasey,  Merseyside  L45  6TD. 

OBITUARY 

MISS  FRANCES  RAMSHAW 
Many  St.  Dunstaners  who  learned  their 
Braille  at  Church  Stretton  and  Ovingdean 
and  all  those  who  knew  her  as  Matron  in 
later  years  will  mourn  the  death  of  Miss 
Frances  Ramshaw,  on  28th  May.  Another 
old  friend,  Dr.  John  O'Hara,  represented  St. 
Dunstan's  at  her  funeral  on  4th  June. 

Frances  Ramshaw  was  twenty  years  in 
the  service  of  St.  Dunstan's.  She  joined  the 
staff  in  1943  as  a  Braille  teacher,  an  expert 
Braillist  who  had  been  responsible  for  book 
publication  at  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  since  1925. 

She  soon  became  Education  and 
Training  Officer  and,  in  1951,  succeeded 
Miss  Pain  as  Matron.  In  both  these  offices 
she  was  guide,  helper  and  encourager  of 
many  St.  Dunstaners  in  their  training  for 
new  lives.  All  who  met  her  at  Ovingdean 
will  remember  her  warmth  and  friendly 
understanding.  After  her  retirement  in 
1963,  she  maintained  her  interest  in  St. 
Dunstan's  and  St.  Dunstaners  and  was  a 
welcome  guest  at  reunions  and  other 
occasions  at  Brighton. 


Have  a  Nice  Day 

by  Alan  Wortley 


Who  would  have  thought  that  my  family 
and  I  would  be  spending  Easter  '81  in 
America  having  a  holiday  of  a  lifetime?  But, 
when  my  wife  goes  to  the  theatre  on  her 
own  one  can  never  be  sure  of  the  outcome!! 
It  was  four  years  ago  that  my  wife,  Joan, 
took  the  last  available  seat  for  a 
performance  at  Lincoln's  theatre.  Sitting 
next  to  her  was  an  American  couple,  Bill 
and  Betty  Van  Newkirk,  making  a  short  stop 
in  Lincoln  during  a  trip  to  Europe.  They 
chatted,  and  Joan  asked  them  home  to 
lunch  the  next  day  and  that  was  how  it 
started.  We  have  corresponded  ever  since 
and  were  delighted  when  they  made  a 
return  visit  to  Lincoln  last  year  and  spent  a 
weekend  with  us.  They  pressed  us  to  visit 
them  in  America  but  I  dismissed  it  from  my 
mind;  a  flightfourtimes  as  long  astheflight 
for  skiing  did  not  appeal  and  anyway  there 
was  the  expense  of  five  of  us.  However, 
after  Christmas  we  received  a  letter  from 
Betty  with  such  an  attractive  suggested 
itinerary  that  we  were  persuaded  to  visit  a 
travel  agent  and  so,  on  the  10th  April  all  five 
of  us,  myself,  my  wife,  Richard  13,  Rachel 
1 1 ,  and  Sian  9,  flew  out  to  Washington  for 
two  weeks. 

Stamina! 

A  travel  tour  operator  could  not  have 
bettered  the  trip  Bill  and  Betty  had  planned 
for  us.  It  was  a  step  back  in  history  with  all 
the  comforts  of  the  "Space  Age"  thrown  in. 
Bill  and  Betty,  being  members  of  the  elitist 
club  "Senior  Citizens"  were  able  to  be  with 
us  all  the  time  and  their  stamina  had  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed! 

We  hired  a  car.  It  made  it  more 
comfortable  to  have  two  cars  and  we  could 
change  travelling  companions  daily.  Joan 
soon  adjusted  to  driving  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  but  was  most  grateful  when 
Bill  coped  with  driving  in  and  out  of  the  big 
cities. 

Our  first  stop  was  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  It  took  forty  years  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  complete  his  fabulous  home 
Monticello.  The  surroundings  were 
breathtakingly  beautiful  with  the  blossom 
trees  just  coming  into  bloom.  I  was  able  to 
touch  many  things  in  the  house.  Jefferson 


Punishment  outside  Williamsburg  Prison! 

was  a  man  of  many  talents  and  had 
invented  all  sorts  of  things  from  swivel 
chairs  to  dumb  waiters.  The  University  that 
he  founded  in  Charlottesville  was  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  Rotunda  Library  that  he 
designed,  despite  its  magnificence,  could 
be  hired  by  students  at  very  low  cost  for 
social  functions. 

Williamsburg  next,  the  old  Colonial 
Capital  started  not  long  after  the 
Jamestown  landing.  I've  never  experienced 
anything  like  it,  completely  restored  as 
living  history.  Strolling  into  the  old  shops 
and  houses,  the  gaol  and  the  Governor's 
Residence.  The  Guv  had  had  to  make  a  fast 
exit  during  the  War  of  Independence.  Folks 
were  dressed  as  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
muskets  were  handled  and  fired  against 
redcoats ...  At  both  these  places  and  later  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  we  started  the  day  with  an 
orientation  film  with  excellent  narration  — 
so  helpful  for  me  and  educational  for  the 
children. 

From  Williamsburg  we  spent  a  day  at 
Busch  Gardens,  a  Disneyland-like 
extravaganza  of  the  "Old  Country"  with 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  so  well 
represented.  While  the  children  whooped 
around  the  mammoth  fairground,  the  Loch 
Ness  Monster,  a  horrific  rollercoaster, 
thrilled  them,  the  male  adults  were  free  to 
tour  round  one  of  the  largest  breweries  in 
America. 


Statue  of  Liberty 

After  another  night  in  a  motel  we  were  on 
our  way  across  Chesapeake  Bay's 
seventeen  mile  Bridge  Tunnel  —  what  a 
feat  of  engineering,  picnicking  in  a  wild 
horse  nature  reserve,  then  on  through 
Ocean  City,  comparable  to  Brighton,  and  on 
to  Philadelphia.  It  is  worth  mentioning  the 
motels,  available  everywhere,  constantly  of 
a  high  quality  and  in  two  double  beds  and  a 
single  one  on  request  and  often  with  a 
swimming  pool.  Cost  about  twenty  pounds 
per  night.  They  suited  our  needs  admirably. 
We  breakfasted  in  our  rooms  from  Betty's 
treasure  trove  of  a  picnic  hamper.  Fast  food 
diners  were  available  always  with  good 
food  at  cheap  prices.  We  consumed 
mountains  of  chilled  fresh  salad  and  orange 
juice  and  the  children  devoured  hundreds 
of  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers.  I  shall 
remember  always  the  spare  rib  I  ate,  the 
size  of  half  a  buffalo,  while  my  daughter 
sang  Mexican  Rose  accompanied  by  a 
Chinese  business  man  who  was  playing  the 
piano. 

In  Philadelphia  there  was  horse  riding  in  a 
splendid  1200  acre  park  and  a  tram  ride, 
with  tape  recorded  commentary,  to  old 
colonial  homes  which  we  were  free  to 
explore.  We  touched  the  Liberty  Bell  and 
were  conducted  around  Independence  Hall 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed. 


A  ninety  minute  train  ride  whisked  the 
more  stalwart  of  us  to  New  York  for  a  day, 
where  a  boat  took  us  around  Manhattan 
Island  with  every  place  of  interest  pointed 
out;  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the 
Yankee  Stadium.  The  top  of  The  Empire 
State  Building  was  a  must,  where  the  wind 
could  blow  your  hat  off  and  the  view  was 
incredible.  Richard  was  amused  by  the 
beautiful  gardens  on  the  roofs  of  twenty- 
storey  office  blocks. 

We  journeyed  on  via  the  Gettysburg 
battlefields,  where  we  had  the  battle 
reenacted  on  a  three  dimentional  model  of 
the  area  by  means  of  a  narration  and 
flashing  lights.  And  so  to  Betty  and  Bill's 
home  in  West  Maryland,  to  spend  Easter  in 
homely  surroundings  and  gather  strength 
for  the  rest  of  the  tour.!!  Betty  cooked  us 
many  typical  American  dishes;  blueberry 
pancakes,  strawberry  shortcake,  meatloaf, 
but  the  highlight  was  the  Thanksgiving 
Dinner  served  on  Easter  Sunday  —  roast 
turkey  with  all  the  trimmings  followed  by 
pumpkin  pie.  Bill  introduced  me  to 
"Southern  Comfort"  and  Californian 
"Chab" 

He  also  took  the  children  and  me  ten  pin 
bowling.  He  hadn't  reckoned  on  being  up 
against  a  St.  Dunstan's  champion  and  was 
amazed  when  I  scored  three  strikes.  It  was  a 
wonderful  few  days  with  glorious  sunshine, 
meeting  many  people,  and  generally 
relaxing.  What  a  welcome  we  were  given  at 
the  Lutheran  Church  on  Easter  morning 
where  we  sang  along  with  the  trumpet, 
harp  and  organ  and  I  even  attended  the 
men's  class  at  the  Sunday  School. 

Appalachian  Trail 

We  moved  on,  and  by  means  of  a  sixteen 
mile  walk  along  the  Appalachian  Trail 
reached  Harper's  Ferry.  Here  was  a  real 
highlight  for  me  where  the  Shenandoah 
joins  the  Potomac.  Old  houses  to  walk 
through  and  the  old  armoury  where  John 
Brown  and  his  two  sons  came  to  a  sticky 
end  at  the  hands  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Jeb 
Stuart. 

Our  fabulous  fortnight  drew  to  a  close 
with  two  days  in  Washington.  Space  every- 
where, cherry  blossom  from  acres  of  trees 
and  dogwood  blossom  from  America's 
protected  species.  The  mighty  Washington 
Monument  with  nearly  a  thousand  steps 
looking  towards  the  broad  Mall  with  all  its 
wealth  of  fine  clean  buildings.  The  females 


New  York  skyline 

in  our  group  queued  for  hours  to  visit  the 
White  House.  I'm  afraid  the  males  did  not 
have  the  patience. 

Everywhere  we  went  there  was 
friendship  and  hospitality.  Americans  really 
mean  it  when  from  shop  assistant  to  taxi 
drivers  they  wish  the  visitor  to  "Have  a  Nice 
Day".  It  truly  was  a  holiday  in  a  lifetime. 

EXPRESS  READING  SERVICE 

A  unique  free  reading  service  —  which 
undertakes  to  return  a  tape  version  of  the 
first  hour's  reading  to  the  user  on  the  day 
the  inkprint  material  is  received  —  has 
become  a  part  of  RNIB's  services  for  blind 
people. 

On  1st  June,  RNIB  took  over  the  running 
of  the  Tarporley  Recording  Centre  —  a 
centre  with  a  high  reputation  for  speed, 
reliability,  quality  of  recording  and 
confidentiality.  It  can  produce  two  or  four 
track  recording  with  tone  indexing,  and  has 
helped  many  blind  people  to  hold  down 
their  jobs  or  to  keep  abreast  of  fellow 
students  in  higher  education. 

The  service  was  pioneered  in  1977,  by 
Mrs.  Wendy  Davies  for  the  Foundation  for 
Audio  Research  and  Services  for  Blind 
People.  Later  this  year  a  second  centre  in 
Cheshire  will  be  opened,  and  Mrs.  Davies 
will  remain  in  charge  of  the  expanded 
service. 

Visually  handicapped  people  who  need  a 
tape  version  of  printed  material  urgently 
should  contact:  Mrs.  Wendy  Davies, 
Express  Reading  Service,  79  High  Street, 
Tarporley,  Cheshire  (Tel:  Tarporley  2115). 


Our  St.  Dunstaner,  Alderman  Bertie  McConnell, 
O.B.E.,  who  has  served  the  Borough  for  23  year's 
as  Councillor  and  Alderman,  receiving  his  scroll 
as  Freeman  of  North  Down  from  the  Mayor, 
Alderman  George  Green.  Only  six  other  Council 
members  have  been  made  Freemen  in  the 
County  of  North  Down.  —  photo  County  Down 
Spectator. 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat  No.  1012 
The  Sophomore 

By  Barry  Spacks 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  7%  hours 

This  is  the  story  of  Harry  Zissel,  aged 
twenty-three,  whose  life,  to  say  the  least,  is 
a  mess. 

He  is  a  student  at  a  Connecticut 
university,  does  little  or  no  work  and  is 
forever  on  the  point  of  dropping  out.  He 
indulges  in  the  wildest  fantasies,  which  can 
range  from  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  to 
rescuing  damsels  in  distress.  His 
philosophy  is  a  lunatic  blend  of  pot- 
smoking  laissez  aller  and  half-baked 
Nilhilism. 

Should  he  finish  his  paper  on  Aristotle? 
Should  he  and  Miriam  get  married?  Miriam 
is  what  the  gossip-writers  would  coyly  refer 
to  as  his  "live-in  girlfriend".  Or  perhaps  he 
should  commit  suicide?  He  could  give  a 


grand  "suicide  party"  with  printed 
invitations  and  all.  It  might  start  a  cult.  He 
could  see  the  headlines,  "Students'  Suicide 
Parties  Sweep  The  Country!"  . . . 

A  sad,  funny  book,  which  wryly  points  up 
the  great  human  dilemma  and  the 
American  Dream  that  went  horribly  wrong. 

Cat.  No.  1552 

Come  out,  come  out,  whoever  you  are 

By  Thomas  McCann 
Read  by  David  Strong 
Reading  Time  63A  hours. 

Jack  Couvar  is  frightened.  Someone  in  an 
old  Morris  Minor  had  just  tried  to  run  him 
down.  It  could  not  have  been  an  accident, 
there  had  been  the  telephone  call  five  days 
earlier,  "I'm  going  to  kill  you,  Couvar!" 

Who  was  it?  He  had  no  enemies.  Could  it 
be  his  wife  behind  the  threats?  Their 
marriage  was  in  ruins,  but  they  rubbed 
along.  And  she  didn't  know  about  Myra  .  . . 
did  she? 

More  telephone  calls,  at  home  in  the 
evenings,  at  the  office,  "I'm  following  your 
every  move,  Couvar!  There's  no  escape!" 

His  nerve  breaks  and  he  goes  under- 
ground, books  in  at  a  cheap  little  hotel.  But 
the  menace  follows  him.  A  shot  in  the 
darkness  narrowly  misses  him. 

Then  Myra  has  a  mysterious  caller.  The 
driver  of  the  killer-car,  the  marksman  in  the 
night  has  found  out  about  their  affair,  and 
suddenly  Myra,  too  is  in  great  danger . . . 

The  book  has  its  moments.  There  is  quite 
a  bit  of  well-constructed  suspense,  but  the 
plot  does  develop  a  bit  of  a  limp  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  reason  behind  the  would- 
be  assassin's  obsessive  lust  for  vengeance 
is  something  of  a  non-starter  in  the  credi- 
bility stakes.  Quite  a  number  of  readers  will 
be  familiar  with  the  setting  -  Brighton. 

Cat.  No.  3257 
Quartet  in  Autumn 

By  Barbara  Pym 

Read  by  Phyliss  Boothroyd 

Reading  Time  7  hours 

Letty,  Marcia,  Edwin  and  Norman  are  all  in 

their  sixties  and  work  together  in  the  same 

London  office.  Each  lives  alone.  Outside 

office  hours,  they  have  little  or  no  contact 

with  one  another. 

Edwin's  hobby  is  going  on  "church 
crawls",  while  Letty  is  a  regular  visitor  to 
the  library.  Marcia,  the  eccentric,  collects 


milk-bottles  and  fills  her  dusty  little  house 
with  canned  food  and  assiduously  hoarded 
brown  paper  and  string. 

The  two  women  retire,  they  are  not 
replaced,  and  the  men  have  the  office  to 
themselves,  occasionally  speculating  on 
"how  the  girls  are  getting  along". 

Letty  had  planned  to  go  to  live  with  a 
spinster  friend  in  the  country,  but  this  falls 
through  when  the  friend  announces  that 
she  is  to  marry  the  local  vicar.  A  change  of 
landlord  forces  Letty  to  take  fresh  lodgings 
in  London. 

Marcia  shuts  herself  away  in  her  unkept 
little  house,  forgets  to  eat  and  ferociously 
defends  her  privacy  against  the  relentless 
attentions  of  a  determined  "do-gooder". . . 

A  sad  little  story  of  decaying  gentility, 
corroding  loneliness,  and  the  small 
tragedies  of  advancing  years. 


Cat.  No.  2398 

Victorian  Studies  in  Scarlet 

By  Richard  D.  Altick 
Read  by  Eric  Gillet 
Reading  Time  14%  hours 
A  long,  (possibly  overlong)  tome  about  the 
Victorians'    preoccupation    with    murders 
and  murderers.  It  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  social  conditions  of  the  day  and  the 
brutalising   effect   of   slum    housing    and 
grinding  poverty.  There  is  an  illuminating 
section  about  the  lurid  "broadsides",  or 
broadsheets,  peddled  around  the  streets 
during     some      particularly     sensational 
murder  trial. 

A  favourite  outdoor  pastime  with  the 
Victorians  of  all  classes  was  undoubtedly 
attendance  at  public  executions.  A  "good" 
hanging  could  attract  a  crowd  of  1 00,000  or 
more,  and  even  an  "ordinary"  murderer 
would  draw  half  that  number  on  a  fine  day. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hanging  as 
public  entertainment  was  finally  abolished 
largely  because  of  the  fighting,  drunken- 
ness, large-scale  muggings  and  general 
fun  and  games  among  the  fans. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  section  dealing  with 
the  star-studied  cast  of  this  real-life  Grand 
Guignol,  Burke  and  Hare,  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
Palmer,  Madeleine  Smith,  and  other 
unsavory  celebrities. 

An  interesting  book  which  tells  the 
reader  almost  as  much  about  the  Victorian 
character  as  it  does  about  the  art  and 
practice  of  murder. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  THE  GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
ASSOCIATION 


by  Ray  Hazan 

l/lfe  are  grateful  to  the  G.D.B.A.,  for  the 
photographs  and  extracts  from  'Fifty  Years 
Forward'  for  this  article. 

In  this  article,  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
Association  and  the  animals  they  have 
trained.  For  many  thousands  of  blind 
people,  guide  dogs  have  brought 
independence,  jobs  and  freedom.  In  many 
cases,  blindness  meant  lonely  hours  at 
home,  inability  to  get  employment  and  total 
dependence  on  family  and  friends.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  long 
cane  versus  guide  dog  will  rage  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to 
illustrate  the  history  and  current  work  and 
organisation  of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association. 

The  guide  dog  movement  began  in 
Germany  in  1916,  with  the  training  of 
alsatians  to  help  men  blinded  in  the  war. 
Inspired  by  the  German  experiments,  a 
wealthy  American,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis,  established  a  guide  dog  training 
centre  in  Switzerland,  in  the  late  1920's  and 
with  her  help  and  encouragement  the 
movement  was  launched  in  the  U.S.A.  in 
1929,  and  in  Britain,  in  1931. 

Small  Scale 

Training  started  on  a  very  small  scale 
with  makeshift  facilities  in  Wallasey, 
Cheshire,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
pioneers  and  the  support  of  countless 
others  since,  has  gradually  enabled  The 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association  to 
grow  into  an  organisation  with  five  training 
centres,  a  breeding  centre  and  300 
voluntary  fund-raising  branches 

throughout  the  country. 

Lord  Fraser  visited  several  of  the 
German,  Swiss         and         American 

establishments.  He  wrote,"  I  was  quite  keen 
on  the  idea.  Back  in  England  I  proposed  the 
experimental  scheme  on  similar  lines.  This 
suggestion  met  with  mainly  adverse 
reception  and  I  was  not  surprised  by  that. 
My  own  prejudice  died  hard.  Even  so,  the 
list  of  objections  raised  by  St.  Dunstaners 
looks  over  comprehensive  now:  the  dog 
would  be  ineffective  in  heavy  traffic,  or 
over-crowded    streets,   the    lead    harness 


would  be  heavily  conspicous,  what  would 
be  done  with  the  dog  during  working  hours, 
what  if  the  dog  attacked  children,  etc.  With 
all  these  objections  we  decided  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do." 

About  this  time,  in  1930,  articles  about 
the  training  centres  in  Switzerland  and  the 
States  began  to  appear  in  the  British  press. 
Among  those  who  became  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  a  guide  dog 
organisation  in  Britain  were  Miss  Muriel 
Crooke,  an  alsatian  enthusiast  who  lived  in 
Wallasey,  and  Mrs.  Rosamund  Bond,  a 
breeder  and  exhibitor  of  alsatians.  They 
decided  to  write  to  Mrs.  Eustis  and  after  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  the  three 
women  met  in  London  on  23rd  September, 
1930. 

Illegal 

Mrs.  Eustis  said  that  she  would  lend  a 
trainer  to  run  a  trial  scheme  in  Britain.  The 
latter  part  of  1930  and  the  first  half  of  1931 
were  now  devoted  to  setting  up  the  nucleus 
of  an  organisation  and  finding  a  suitable 
training  spot.  In  February  1931,  Miss 
Crooke  and  Mrs.  Bond,  together  with  two 
new  supporters,  Captain  Alan  Sington  and 
Lady  Kitty  Ritson,  went  to  London  for  a 
meeting  with  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Here  they  discovered  to  their  dismay 
that,  strictly  speaking,  they  had  been  acting 
illegally  in  raising  £284  for  their  training 
scheme. 

Nevertheless,  the  Guide  Dog  Commit- 
tee, as  it  became  known,  were  determined 
to  go  ahead  and  solution  was  found  by 
affiliating  the  Committee  to  the  Institute. 

It  was  decided  to  conduct  the  trial  scheme 
near  Miss  Crooke's  home  in  Wallasey  and  a 
piece  of  land  and  garage  in  Cardigan  Road, 
New  Brighton,  were  rented  as  a  dogroom 
and  store.  The  trainer  lent  by  Mrs.  Eustis, 
William  Debetaz,  arrived  in  England  on  1st 
July,  1931,  accompanied  by  Elliott 
Humphrey,  who  selected  seven  of  28 
alsatian  bitches  that  had  been  acquired 
from  various  sources.  Humphrey  returned 
to  Switzerland  and  Debetaz  began  work. 

The  first  class  assembled  in  October, 
1 931 .  Two  of  the  students  on  that  first  class 
were  St.  Dunstaners,  Tommy  Ap  Rhys  and 
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The  first  four  guide  dog  owners  trained  in  Britain,  included  two  St.  Dunstaners,  left  Allen  Caldwell  and  far 
right  Tommy  Ap  Rhys,  with  their  dogs  Flash  and  Folly. 


Allen  Caldwell  and  they  described  their  new 
found  liberty  six  months  later:  "Not  only 
has  my  dog  given  me  glorious  freedom  and 
independence,  never  known  since  pre-war 
days,"  wrote  Allen  Cladwell,  "But  delightful 
companionship".  "With  Folly,"  wrote 
Tommy  Ap  Rhys,  "I  do  not  mind  walking  at 
the  fastest  pace  or  even  running  with  her." 
He  was  to  use  guide  dogs  for  the  next  48 
years  and  died  in  1979,  at  the  age  of  82, 
while  retraining  with  his  sixth  dog. 

Another  landmark  at  the  end  of  1 934,  was 
the  loan  by  one  of  Wallasey's  town 
councillors  of  a  big  empty  house  for  use  as 
lodgings  for  those  being  trained.  Later,  the 
Wallasey  Corporation  offered,  for  a 
peppercorn  rent,  what  will  always  be 
thought  of  as  the  first  real  'home'  of  the 
Association  —  The  Cliff.  This  was  an  almost 
derelict  house  on  the  seashore  and  with  a 
fierce  wind  blowing  off  the  Irish  Sea  piling 
sand  feet  high  round  it  —  the  building 
hardly  seemed  ideal.  But  when  things  had 
been  put  into  some  sort  of  order,  staff  and 
students  were  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
under  one  roof.  The  principle  that  was  thus 
established  of  providing  a  'home'  in  which 
the  blind  students  are  guests  for  four  weeks 
is  still  the  basis  on  which  the  training 
centres  are  run  today. 


Work  at  The  Cliff  went  on  steadily  until 
the  outbreak  of  war,  when  conditions  for 
training  became  difficult  and  they  decided 
to  move  from  the  Wallasey  area  and  in  1 941 
Edmondscote  Manor,  a  large  house  in 
extensive  grounds  at  Leamington  Spa,  was 
bought  as  a  training  centre.  Over  the  next 
30  years  four  more  training  centres  were 
opened:  Cleve  House,  Exeter,  in  1950; 
Nuffield  House,  Bolton,  in  1961;  Princess 
Alexandra  House,  Forfar,  in  1965;  and  Folly 
Court,  Wokingham,  in  1977. 

In  1954,  Princess  Alexandra  graciously 
accepted  the  position  of  President,  and 
later,  Patron. 

The  G.D.B.A.,  is  today,  an  expanding  and 
progressive  organisation,  depending,  like 
St.  Dunstan's,  on  the  generosity  of  the 
general  public  for  its  support.  The 
governing  and  policy  making  body  is  the 
General  Council.  On  this  body  are 
representatives  from  blind  welfare,  animal 
welfare,  the  fields  of  architecture,  law, 
accountancy  and  business.  The 
management  team,  under  the  Director 
General,  Mr.  Tony  Clark,  are  located  at  their 
Headquarters  in  Park  Street,  Windsor.  From 
there  the  lines  of  communication  branch 
out  to  the  Controllers  at  the  five  training 
centres  and  the  breeding  centre  at  Tollgate. 
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It  is  at  Tollgate  that  most  guide  dogs  are 
bred.  The  labrador/retriever  cross  is  the 
most  popular  breed,  followed  by  the  golden 
retriever  and  the  alsatian,  though  these,  of 
course,  are  not  the  only  kinds  of  dogs  used. 
When  the  puppies  are  about  12  weeks  old, 
they  go  out  to  puppy  walkers.  These 
families  provide  a  vital  basic  training, 
getting  the  young  animals  used  to  domestic 
life,  basic  obedience,  walking  on  a  lead  and 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  owner  and  the 
environment  of  shops,  traffic  and  people. 
The  walkers  are  financially  assisted  with 
feeding  costs  and  there  is  rarely  a  lack  of 
volunteers. 

After  12  months,  the  young  dog  will 
return  to  a  centre  to  be  assessed  for 
suitability  for  training  as  guide  dog.  This 
lasts  three  to  four  weeks  and,  if  accepted, 
the  dog  will  undergo  up  to  five  months 
training,  the  last  month  being  trained  with 
the  potential  owner.  Taking  into  account 
administrative  costs,  it  has  been  an 
expensive  business  preparing  the  dog  up  to 
the  time  it  departs  with  its  owner. 

The  Training 

When  called  forward  for  training,  the 
owner  has  a  fairly  gruelling  month's 
training  at  the  centre.  He,  or  she,  becomes 
entirely  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
guide  dog,  grooming,  feeding,  working  and 
recreation.  Every  eventuality  has  to  be 
prepared  for,  from  walking  in  country  lanes, 
without  a  pavement,  to  buses,  trains  and 
busy  shopping  centres.  For  this  reason 
much  of  the  training  takes  place  in  built  up 
areas.  The  owner  has  got  to  learn  to  be 
1 01  %  confident  in  his  four  footed  guide.  As 
the  training  programme  only  allows  a  half 
day  off  per  week,  training  centres  are  well 
equipped  with  all  facilities,  from  a  bar  to 
laundry  room.  A  class  of  about  12  students 
is  likely  to  contain  a  mixed  bunch  of 
previous  as  well  as  new  owners,  young  and 
old,  from  all  walks  of  life.  It  must  provide  an 
excellent  forum  for  exchanging  ideas  and 
experiences.  Training  does  not  cease  at  the 
end  of  one  month.  Many  owners  have 
recalled  that  it  has  taken  up  to  a  year  for  dog 
and  owner  to  become  a  competent  team. 

It  would  appear  to  many  that  the  public 
are  far  more  interested  in  the  guide  dog 
than  the  owner.  St.  Dunstan's  former  Public 
Relations  Officer,  the  late  Lieutenant 
Commander  Robin  Buckley,  gave  the 
classic  example.  On  leaving  his  dentist  one 


day,  he  went  up  to  the  receptionist  to 
arrange  his  next  appointment.  The  young 
lady  looked  inquiringly  at  his  guide  dog  and 
asked,  "Can  he  come  back  next  Thursday?" 
There  are  currently  just  under  3,000  guide 
dog  owners  in  the  U.K.  All  had  to  provide  a 
medical  certificate  of  fitness.  All  have  had  a 
very  thorough  interview  with  a  guide  dog 
instructor.  Note  is  taken  of  height,  build, 
gait,  home,  location,  need,  etc.  Only  then 
will  the  applicant  be  told  if  his  application 
has  been  accepted.  There  then  follows  what 
could  be  a  long  wait  —  up  to  15  months. 
This  is  due  not  to  the  shortage  of  dogs,  but 
to  the  number  of  trainees  each  instructor 
can  take.  It  takes  three  years  to  train  a  guide 
dog  mobility  instructor,  so  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  increasing  their  number  overnight.  Since 
the  working  life  of  the  guide  dog  is  six  to 
eight  years,  many  dogs  go  through  as 
replacements  rather  than  to  first  time 
owners.  Each  GDO  receives  an  annual 
follow  up  visit,  which  employs  a  lot  of  the 
instructor's  time.  Centre  VI  is  currently 
being  established  in  the  North  East  and  in  a 
few  years'  time  it  is  hoped  that  this  will 
considerably  ease  the  waiting  list. 

Achievement 

But  whatever  the  past  or  the  future,  this 
year  is  one  of  pride  of  achievement  and 
thanks  for  50  years  of  existence.  These 
Jubilee  celebrations  are  marked  by  a  guide 
dog  appearing  on  one  of  the  IYDP 
commemorative  stamps.  Many  local 
authorities  are  planting  flower  beds  to  a 
guide  dog  design.  Centres  will  be  holding 
open  days.  Jubilee  items,  from  books  to 
biros  and  from  mugs  to  mats  will  be  on  sale. 
St.  Dunstaner,  and  guide  dog  owner,  Mike 
Tetley  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
Association's  A.G.M.  The  culmination  of 
the  celebrations  will  be  a  thanksgiving 
service  at  Westminister  Abbey,  later  this 
month.  Princess  Alexandra  will  head  a 
congregation  of  1 ,700  people  and  600  dogs. 
The  Abbey  has  surely  never  witnessed  such 
an  occasion?  Immediately  after  the  service, 
behind  the  Band  of  the  Irish  Guards,  led  in 
turn  by  its  Irish  wolf  hound  mascot,  a 
procession  of  dogs  and  owners  will  march 
down  Birdcage  Walk  to  the  Royal  Mews,  for 
a  tea  party.  Water  bowsers  have  been  laid 
on  to  clean  the  assembly  point  afterwards! 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  voluntary 
bodies,  it  is  the  few  who  have  left  a  legacy  of 
dedication.  This  has  been  amply  taken  up 
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by  their  successors.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  as  already  described,  though  the 
United  Kingdom  G.D.B.A.,  was  not  the  first 
to  be  founded,  England  has  now  one  of  the 
most  professional  and  highly  regarded 
organisations  in  the  world.  Our  love  of  dogs 
is  obviously  a  great  asset,  but  this  is  equally 
matched  by  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
of  the  staff  and  supporters  throughout  the 
country.  One  St.  Dunstaner  guide  dog 
owner,  who  gives  talks  and  sells  items,  has 
raised  some  £7,000  this  year.  Although 
finance  is  not  the  be  all  and  end  all, 
nevertheless,  it  helps! 

We  wish  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association  a  very  happy  50th  birthday. 
May  they  long  continue  to  bring  freedom 
and  independence  to  blind  people. 
Technology  may  be  making  rapid 
advances,  but  I  feel  sure  we  shall  hear  the 
patter  of  four  tiny  feet  for  many  decades  to 
come. 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme 

At  the   Annual    General    Meeting   of  the 
Association  on  9th  June,  a  letter  from  our 
Chairman  was  read  to  the  meeting: 
"Many       congratulations       from       St. 
Dunstan's  to  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association   on   celebrating   its  Golden 
Jubilee!  You  have  achieved  so  much  in 
your  wonderful  work  for  the  blind  and  I 
am  sure  your  Annual  General  Meeting 
will  be  a  very  happy  occasion. 
I    was    delighted    to    hear    that    a    St. 
Dunstaner  will  be  your  guest  speaker." 
Mike  Tetley  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
amusing  talk,  which  was  very  well  received. 


Welcome  to 
St  Dunstan's 


Italy  during  a  mine  explosion  and  lost  both 
his  legs. 

He    is    married    with    three    grown    up 
children. 

Trevor  Phillips,  of  Paignton,  who  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  18th  May.  Mr.  Phillips  is  60 
years  old  and  served  during  the  Second 
World  War  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  Volunteer 
Reserve.  He  is  married  with  three  grown  up 
children. 

Donald  Planner,  of  Sittingbourne,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  19th  May.  Mr. 
Planner  is  33  years  old  and  works  in 
industry.  He  served  in  the  Royal  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineers,  but  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  in  1975  after  an 
accidental  explosion,  while  he  was  serving 
in  Germany. 

He  is  married  with  three  young  sons. 

Josef  Mojsesz  Silbiger,  who  lives  mostly  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  but  frequently  visits  his 
family  in  Gateshead,  who  recently  joined 
St.  Dunstan's.  Mr.  Silbiger  served  in  the 
Polish  Armed  Forces  and  spent  part  of  the 
Second  World  War  serving  under  British 
Command. 

William  Tyson,  of  Bude,  who  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  28th  April.  Mr.  Tyson  is  72 
years  old  and  used  to  be  a  pharmacist  and 
optician.  He  served  with  the  Royal  Navy 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  is 
married  with  two  adult  sons. 

William  John  David  Vickery,  of  Plymouth, 
who  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  18th  May.  Mr. 
Vickery  is  63  years  old  and  served  from 
1939  until  1947  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
was  wounded  twice  during  the  Second 
World  War.  He  is  married  with  four  grown 
up  children. 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership  and  the  Review  hopes  they 
will  settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Joseph  Patrick  Bane,  of  Morden,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  1st  June.  Mr.  Bane 
is  67  years  old  and  served  with  the  Royal 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers  during 
the  Second  World  War.  He  was  wounded  in 


RAIL  CARD  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

Earlier  this  year,  British  Rail  announced  that 
they  would  be  producing  a  rail  card  entitling 
the  disabled  to  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  rail 
fares.  British  Rail  are  still  discussing  the 
issuing  of  the  card.  Announcements  will  be 
made  in  the  Review  as  soon  as  any  more 
information  is  received. 
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Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
Diamond  Jubilee 


The  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  was 
founded  in  1921.  It  is  the  main  organisation 
to  raise  funds  for  16  institutions,  societies 
and  associations  for  civilian  blind  people  in 
the  Greater  London  area.  Among  these  are 
the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
the  Royal  London  Society  for  the  Blind,  the 
London  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

The  Patron  is  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother  and  the 
President  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  For  many  years  the  late  R.H.  Hyde- 
Thomson,  a  St.  Dunstanerof  the  FirstWorld 
War,  was  Chairman  of  the  Fund. 

On  28th  May,  a  service  of  thanksgiving 
and  rededication  to  mark  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  was  held  in  Westminister  Abbey,  in 
the  presence  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent. 

The  lesson  was  read  by  Sir  Godfrey  Ralli, 
BT.,  T.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Hewlett 
Thompson,  M.A.,  Bishop  of  Willesden. 

Among  the  congregation  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ion  Garnett-Orme  and  St.  Dunstaners 
Ernie  Jensen,  Billy  Miller,  Jimmy  Wright, 
with  their  wives. 

There  was  also  a  St.  Dunstan's 
representative  in  the  pulpit  as  Esmond 
Knight  spoke  some  verses  from 
Wordsworth's  Ode,  Intimations  of 
Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood,  which  concludes  with  the 
words: 
"Whatthough  the  radiance  which  was  once 

so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the 

flower; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering; 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 
In   the  years  that   bring  the   philosophic 
mind." 


Mr.  Garnett-Orme  writes: 

My  wife  and  I,  together  with  some  St. 
Dunstaners  and  their  wives,  were  honoured 
to  be  included  in  this  moving  service.  The 
Abbey  was  absolutely  full  and  Esmond 
Knight,  speaking  from  the  pulpit  from 
which  Bishop  Cranmer  used  to  preach 
before  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  read  an 
extract  from  an  Ode  by  Wordsworth  which 
exactly  fitted  the  occasion.  Esmond's 
diction  was  so  clear  that  we  could  hear 
every  word  and  one  felt  proud  to  be 
connected  with  St.  Dunstan's.  Ourthanks to 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  for 
allowing  us  to  be  present  on  this  special 
occasion. 


Sixty  Years  of  Caring 


Under  this  slogan  the  Royal  British  Legion 
is  celebrating  its  sixtieth  anniversary  this 
year. 

The  anniversary  annual  conference  was 

held  in  Brighton  from  the  23rd  to  the  25th 

May.  Our  Chairman,  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme, 

sent    a    congratulatory    message    on    the 

sixtieth  anniversary  and  commented  to  the 

new  President,  General  Sir  Patrick  Howard- 

DobsonG.C.B.: 

"We  all  recognise  the  importance  of  St. 

Dunstan's    long    association    with    the 

Legion  and  we  look  forward  to  its  happy 

continuation  in  the  years  to  come." 

St.  Dunstan's "has  always  had  close  links 

with  the  Legion  and  one  of  our  number,  the 

late  Captain  William  Appleby,  was  among 

those  who  helped  Earl  Haig  to  unite  the 

various  ex-service  organisations  into  one. 

The  late  Lord  Fraser  held  office  as 
National  Vice-Chairman  and,  later,  as 
President. 

Most  recently  St.  Dunstan's  co-operated 
with  the  Rottingdean  British  Legion  in 
mounting  an  exhibition  and  display  by  ex- 
service  people  at  Rottingdean,  in 
connection  with  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  People. 
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LETTERS  TO 
THE  EDITOR 

From:  Peter  Spencer,  Weston-Super-Mare 

As  readers  of  the  Review  \n\\\  know,  a  new 
venture  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  in  the  form  of  a 
musical  activity  week,  will  be  held  from 
Monday,  17th  August  until  Friday,  21st 
August. 

I  am  sure  that  any  St.  Dunstaner  who  can 
entertain  in  anyway,  including  singers  of  all 
types  of  songs,  comedians  and  so  forth  will 
all  be  very  welcome,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  can  play  an  instrument  of  any 
description.  This  should  be  a  good  week  — 
come  along  and  join  us. 

From:  Mrs.  May  Dorling,  Norwich 

May  I  through  the  Review  say  thank  you  to 
all  concerned  for  the  wreath  and  letters  of 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  my  husband, 
Robert  James  Dorling. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  thank  you  to 
Miss  Newbold,  who  has  been  very  kind  to 
us.  Although  Robert  was  only  a  St. 
Dunstaner  for  a  short  time,  everyone 
showed  us  such  kindness  and  went  out  of 
their  way  to  help  us. 

Once  again,  my  thanks. 

From:  James  Legge,  Bristol 

Recently,  the  Superintendent  of  a  village 
Sunday  school  about  six  miles  from  here 
telephoned  me,  saying  that  the  children  in 
her  class  were  interested  in  making  a 
contribution  to  the  International  Year  of  the 
Disabled.  They  had  already  knitted  a 
blanket  for  a  wheelchair  person  and  were 
now  wishing  to  do  something  to  help  blind 
people:  I  mentioned  that  Guide  Dogs  and 
Talking  Book  Services  were  always  grateful 
for  assistance.  I  willingly  agreed  to  a 
request  to  bring  some  of  the  children  along 
as  they  were  very  interested  to  see  what 
blind  people  do.  On  Saturday  morning, 
16th,  May,  Miss  Frost  arrived  at  my  house 
with  six  girls  aged  8  or  9.  After  introducing 
Selena,  Jackie,  Sarah,  Catherine,  Beverly 
and  Nicola,  they  presented  me  with  a  bunch 
of  scented  flowers.  I  demonstrated  typing, 
reading  Braille,  talking  books  and  playing 
cards  etc.  Writing  each  of  their  names  in 
Braille  individually  pleased  them  very 
much.  Before  leaving  two  of  the  girls  sang  a 
duet  to  the  accompaniment  of  two  others 


on  their  recorders.  It  was  a  most  delightful 
and  refreshing  experience  to  meet  these 
children.  If  you  consider  this  event  merits 
mention  in  the  Review;  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  there  are  any  other  St. 
Dunstaners  who  have  had  a  similar 
experience. 

From:  Gladys  Hancock,  West  Drayton 

May  I,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Review,  express  my  thanks  for  the  care 
given  to  Charlie  and  myself  throughout  all 
our  years  of  association  with  St.  Dunstan's. 
I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  members  of  staff 
at  Headquarters,  Fraser  House  and  Pearson 
House  for  all  they  did  for  us. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  all  our  many  St. 
Dunstaner  friends  and  their  wives  for  the 
telephone  calls  and  notes  we  received 
during  Charlie's  illness.  Charlie  was  deeply 
appreciative  of  these  tokens  of  concern. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  for 
the  many  notes,  floral  tributes  and  phone 
calls. 

We  have  had  some  wonderful  times  at 
the  London  Club  and  at  Brighton  and  I  have 
only  happy  memories. 


From  the  Chairman's 
Postbag 


From:  Mrs.  Joy  Forster,  Leeds 

Lately  I  have  been  involved  in  a  guide  dog 
project.  When  Bob  died  last  year  I  had  to  get 
busy  doing  something,  the  penalty  for  such 
a  very  happy  marriage  as  ours  is  that  when 
it  comes  to  an  end,  even  if  blessed  as  I  am 
with  our  lovely  family,  one  feels  quite 
bereft.  So  I  decided  to  raise  £1,000  for  a 
guide  dog  in  memory  of  my  Bob.  Thanks  to 
friends,  relatives,  neighbours  and  various 
associations  to  which  we  both  belonged, 
especially  Bob's  old  Regiment,  the  Royal 
Artillery,  of  Burma  days,  the  local  R.A. 
Association  and  my  Townswomen's  Guild. 
I  have  raised  to  date  £1,238  which  not  only 
pays  for  a  dog  and  its  training,  but  also 
takes  me  on  the  way  towards  a  second  dog. 
It  has  been  quite  incredible,  I  thought  it 
would  take  years,  but  I  only  launched  the 
fund  last  October! 
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D.F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


With  all  this  rain  and  gale  force  winds  about 
it  makes  you  wonder  whether  it  is  worth 
having  a  garden  at  all,  when  you  only 
paddle  around  in  the  mud.  It  certainly  has 
not  been  a  good  time  for  the  garden  and  all 
the  plants  are  coming  along  very  slowly. 
Still,  let's  hope  we  have  some  better 
weather  later  on  and  that  the  crops  will 
ripen  well. 

Pests  will  be  on  the  rampage,  so  use 
sprays  regularly  both  as  protection  and  a 
cure.  Adda  solublefungicide  which  helps  to 
do  two  jobs  in  one.  If  you  have  a  small 
garden  use  liquid  fertiliser,  but  the  pellet 
types  do  dissolve  in  rain.  Do  not  forget  to 
water  the  garden  during  dry  spells  and  to 
keep  the  hoe  going  to  combat  weeds. 

Vegetables 

When  the  vegetable  crops  are  over  and 
gathered  take  out  all  the  cabbage  family 
stalks,  broad  bean  and  pea  haulms.  Fork 
over  this  soil  to  let  air  into  it  and  will  give 
you  a  spare  bed  should  you  need  it,  but  do 
be  careful  with  the  cabbage  family  and  give 
the  roots  of  seedlings  a  good  powdering 
with  calomel. 

Carrots  need  plenty  of  water  in  dry 
weather  and  a  mulch  of  rotten  manure  will 
be  very  beneficial.  Make  sure  the  runner 
bean  canes  are  in  place  and  again  water  and 
fertilise  them. 

Give  the  potatoes  a  final  earthing  up  to 
keep  the  small  tubers  below  soil  level  and 
not  getting  green  in  colour.  Do  earth  them 
up  a  small  distance  away  from  the  stems,  or 
you  may  damage  young  tubers  —  I  have 
done  this  myself  so  I  am  speaking  from 
experience! 

Feed  &  Water 

If  you  have  normal,  tall  growing 
tomatoes  outdoors,  do  pinch  out  side 
shoots  and  the  top,  after  four  trusses  have 
formed  and  tie  them  to  really  solid  stakes, 
water  well  and  feed  with  every  other 
watering.  Marrows  too  need  plenty  of  water 
and  it  is  always  better  to  use  slightly  tepid 
water  and,  again,  put  some  feed  in  from 
time  to  time  and  this  will  give  you  size  and 
quality. 

Some  seeds  can  still  be  sown  for  late 
crops,  for  example,  radish,  cabbage  and 


lettuce.  Plant  out  any  well  grown  seedlings 
from  an  earlier  sowing  and  give  a  good 
soaking  after  they  have  been  planted  to 
settle  the  roots. 

Fruit 

Fruit  trees  and  bushes  will  need  plenty  of 
water  to  keep  the  fruit  size  and  to  prevent 
dropping.  Where  you  have  a  large  set  of 
apples  it  is  a  good  idea  to  thin  the  fruit  out  a 
little.  A  mulch  of  lawn  mowings,  or 
compost,  round  the  base  of  trees/bushes 
does  help  to  keep  the  moisture  in.  Do 
beware  of  the  pests  and  keep  your  sprays 
handy. 

Mow  the  grass  regularly  and  have  the 
blades  at  the  lowest  setting.  However, 
during  very  dry  spells  do  not  mow  too  often 
and  use  the  hose  a  lot.  Trim  the  edges  of  the 
lawn  as  this  sets  off  the  lawn  so  well.  Some 
fertiliser  cum  weed  killer,  during  moist 
weather,  will  do  the  lawn  all  the  good  in  the 
world  and  give  the  grass  a  fine  green 
colour. 

Flowers 

Keep  the  flower  beds  tidy  by  cutting  off 
dead  heads  and  any  broken  shoots  which 
have  been  damaged  by  the  wind.  Tall 
annuals  are  better  off  with  some  short 
stakes  and  if  you  put  them  in  the  centre  of 
the  plant  they  will  not  be  so  conspicuous. 

Do  cut  blooms  for  the  house  and  disbud 
plants  like  carnations,  pinks,  dahlias  and 
chrysanthemums  to  give  you  a  better  class 
of  flower.  A  dose  of  fertiliser  as  they  come 
into  bloom  will  boost  them. 

The  flowers  will  need  protecting  from  the 
insects,  so  use  sprays  or  even  a  mixture  in 
the  watering  can.  Take  great  care  to  stick  to 
the  instructions  on  the  label  and  remember 
that  some  plants  may  not  like  certain 
chemicals,  though  I  think  Derris  can  be  used 
all  over  the  place. 

Sow  perennials  and  biennials  for 
planting  out  in  the  autumn  and  plant  out  all 
those  reserve  seedlings  that  you  had  in 
outdoor  beds  to  fill  in  any  spaces  you  may 
have  in  the  border.  Cuttings  can  be  taken 
from  many  hardwood  plants  and  from 
some  softwood  plants. 

You  will  need  to  do  plenty  of  watering  in 
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the  greenhouse  and  feed  at  every  other 
watering  when  the  plants  are  in  bud,  or 
flowering.  Pick  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  as 
soon  as  they  ripen  and  this  will  help  to  make 
for  further  cropping.  A  spray  of  plain  water 
over  the  flower  trusses  will  help  them  set 
better  and  more  quickly.  Do  not  forget  to 
pick  out  all  the  side  shoots,  especially  on  the 
tomatoes.  Give  a  regular  tomato  feed  and 
use  one  which  has  a  high  potash  content  to 
give  plenty  of  fruit,  size  and  quality. 

Repot  all  those  well  growing  plants  to 
their  final  pots.  Stake  up  the  carnations  and 
chrysanthemums  and  tie  in  any  climbing 
items  which  are  growing  really  well.  Cut 
down  the  perennials  which  have  finished 
flowering  and  where  you  have  had  bulbs, 
let  them  gradually  mature  and  dry  off. 

Use  insecticides  and  fungicides  regularly 
and  one  can  get  combined  mixtures,  which 
do  both  jobs  at  once.  During  really  warm 
weather  the  windows  can  be  left  open  day 
and  night.  If  you  have  spaces  in  the 
greenhouse  which  are  cleared  of  plants  do 
give  these  spots  a  good  cleaning  and 
replace  with  other  plants  so  that  the  whole 
place  can  be  cleaned  over  and  if  you  have 
no  plants  at  floor  level  use  a  bit  of 
disinfectant  on  the  floor. 


Gardening  Week 

by  Fred  Barratt 

"The  best  gardening  week  we  have  ever 
had".  That  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
voiced  by  everyone  who  attended  the 
gardening  week,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  in 
May.  Truly,  it  was  a  very  good  week  with 
plenty  of  variety  in  the  programme;  we  had 
trips  to  numerous  gardens,  including 
Sissinghurst  Castle,  R.H.S.  Gardens, 
Wisley,  Rock  House,  Ashington,  Freshacres 
Mushroom  Farm,  the  herb  farm,  at  Binstead 
and  the  Roundstone  Garden  Centre.  You 
can  imagine,  there  was  plenty  of  discussion 
after  these  expeditions. 

However,  the  indoor  activities  did  not 
stop  at  discussion.  Various  experts  came  to 
talk  to  us.  Radio  Brighton  senttwo  people  to 
talk  to  us,  one  of  whom  was  an  expert  fruit 
grower.  Their  visit  was  so  successful  that 
we  asked  if  we  could  record  a  live 
programme  with  them  during  our  next 
gardening  session. 


Mr.  John  Warwick,  Superintendent,  of 
the  Rock  Gardens,  Wisley,  illustrated  his 
talk  on  rock  plants,  with  a  very  fine  selection 
of  plants,  showing  us  where  and  why  some 
plants  grow  on  rocks.  A  real  asset  to  the 
rockery  minded. 

Our  friends  at  the  Ovingdean  Gardeners 
Club  invited  us  to  join  them  for  a  fascinating 
talk  about  plant  and  fruit  experiments. 
Among  the  topics  covered  was  the  creation 
of  apple  tree  that  had  no  branches,  with  the 
apples  growing  from  the  trunk. 

Including  herbs  in  our  programme  was  a 
great  success  and  the  trip  to  the  herb  farm 
must  be  repeated.  The  number  of  herb 
plants  on  board  the  coach  after  we  had 
been  round  the  farm  underlines  just  how 
much  we  enjoyed  this  particular  excursion. 
Our  thanks  to  John  Walborough  for 
arranging  it  for  us. 


Gardening  Club 

One  important  matter  did  arise  from  our 
discussions.  We  learnt  that  Miss  Guilbert, 
who  was  responsible  for  starting  up  the 
Gardeners'  Week,  is  soon  to  retire.  We 
decided,  therefore,  to  set  up  a  St.  Dunstan's 
Gardening  Club.  I  was  nominated  to  act  as 
secretary/spokesman  for  the  first  year. 
With  a  team  of  very  enthusiastic  gardeners, 
we  hope  to  organise  a  full  and  varied 
programme  for  next  year. 

The  Club  would  like  to  encourage  novice 
gardeners  to  join  us,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  people  who  want  to  improve 
their  skills,  in  what  is  probably  the  oldest 
hobby  in  the  world. 

This  Gardening  Week  did  not  stop  in  the 
garden,  but  moved  into  the  kitchen.  Under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Pam  Durie  we  were 
shown  how  to  transform  our  products  into 
culinary  creations,  such  as  lemon  curd. 
Pam's  real  wizardry  showed  itself  when  we 
were  treated  to  a  meal  made  predominately 
from  products  from  the  garden.  We  were 
delighted  with  the  feast  and  we  must  do  the 
same  thing  again,  if  only  to  acquire  the 
know  how  to  prepare  such  a  meal 
ourselves. 

During  the  meal  we  took  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  thanks  to  Miss  Guilbert  for 
the  great  work  she  has  done  in  bringing 
gardening  sessions  to  St.  Dunstan's.  We 
gave  her  a  token  of  our  appreciation,  which 
we  hope  will  help  her  with  her  gardening 
during  her  retirement. 
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Addition  to  Cassette  Library 

SD9.  C90.Trackl  —  Jimmy  Wright  receiving 
BAFTA  award  from  Lord  Snowdon. 

Radio  4  Profile  programme  on  J.  Wright. 

Track  2  —  Radio  4.  Death  of  the  Hood  as 
recounted  by  Esmond  Knight. 


BRIGHTON 

Entertainment  Section 

Thanks  to  the  fine  support  given  by 
members  at  our  Wednesday  meetings,  we 
are  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  now  down 
to  the  finals  of  our  knock-out  competitions 
and  we  thank  all  members  for  their  co- 
operation. 

On  Friday,  29th  May,  52  members,  wives 
and  friends,  made  the  trip  to  the  Torino 
Winery  at  Sheffield  Park,  Sussex,  and  a  very 
interesting  and  happy  evening  was  enjoyed 
by  all.  May  I  remind  all  who  are  interested, 
that  a  visit  to  Leeds  Castle,  Maidstone,  Kent, 
has  been  arranged  for  Friday,  17th  July,  and 
we  still  have  six  vacant  seats,  so  if  anyone 
wishes  to  join  us  please  contact  Bob 
Osborne,  Brighton,  32115,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  price  to  members  £4.50,  non- 
members  £6.50.  This  includes  coach  trip, 
lunch  and  tea. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  a  trip  to  a  Benedictine 
Monastery,  France,  on  Tuesday  25  August, 
again  anyone  interested  please  contact  Bob 
at  the  above  telephone  number.  The  full 
price  is  £13,  but  we  are  hoping  to  have  a 
reduction  for  members. 

H.  Preedy 


remaining    players    took    part    in    several 

bridge  drives,  the  results  were  as  follows:- 

Saturday  morning 

1st  ...  Joe  Carney  and  Miss  Sturdy. 

2nd  ...  Ike  Pellington  and  Mrs.  N.  Phillips. 

Saturday  afternoon 

1st  ...   Bob  Fullard  and  Collis  Walters. 

2nd  .  .  Wally  Lethbridge  and  Mrs.  Buller 

King. 
Sunday  morning 

1st  ...   Ron  Freer  and  Mary  Stenning. 
2nd  . .   Bill  Miller  and  Reg  Palmer. 

The  final  bridge  drive  Sunday  afternoon 
for  all  players  and  markers  was  won  by  the 
following:- 

1st  ...  Ron  Freer  and  Collis  Walters. 
2nd  ..  George  Hudson  and  Fay  Andrews. 
3rd   .      .  Michael      Tybinski      and      Jean 
Macintosh. 

This  concluded  a  very  enjoyable 
weekend,  and  after  thanking  Mr.  Robert 
Goodladd  for  acting  as  tournament 
director,  which  he  did  in  a  very  successful 
and  able  manner,  also  all  the  markers,  I 
would  like  to  place  on  record  the  very  able 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Pugh  helped  me  in 
arranging  this  weekend. 

H.  Meleson 
Secretary 

Harrogate    Bridge    Week    19th    —    26th 
September 

For  those  travelling  with  the  main  party,  via 
London,  the  cost  will  be  £80.80.  If  you  are 
making  your  own  way  there  the  charge  is 
£68.80.  Cheques  payable  to  St.  Dunstan's 
and  should  be  sent  to  Ian  Dickson,  at 
Headquarters  no  later  than  1st  September. 
Hon.  Sec.  National  Bridge  Club. 


BRIDGE 

The  first  meeting  this  year  of  the  National 
Bridge  Club  took  place  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
on  30th  —  31st  May.  The  meeting  took  the 
form  of  a  three  way  competition  between 
London,  Brighton  and  the  Provinces,  which 
Brighton  won.  For  this  they  will  receive  a 
silver  cup,  which  will  be  suitably  engraved. 
London  came  second  with  minus  8  match 
points  and  the  Provinces  came  third  with 
minus  23  match  points. 
While  the  matches  were  being  played  the 


FAMILY  NEWS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  Goodhead,  of 
Sheffield,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Amber  Louise  Nicole  on  11th  March,  to 
their  daughter,  Denise,  and  her  husband. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Miller,  of  Leamington 
Spa,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
grandson,  Charles,  on  29th  April,  to  their 
daughter,  Angela,  and  her  husband. 
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FAMILY  NEWS  continued 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Padley,  of  Saltdean, 
on  the  births  of  three  grandchildren.  Their 
first  grandchild,  Fiona  Louise,  was  born  on 
25th  April,  to  their  son,  Derek,  and  his  wife, 
Diane.  Identical  twin  grand-daughters, 
Rachael  Alexandra  and  Nicola  Jeanne, 
were  born  on  29th  May,  to  their  son,  Tony, 
and  his  wife,  Janice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Vow/es,  of 
Northend,  Portsmouth  on  the  birth  of  a 
grand-daughter,  Katie  Louise,  on  29th  May, 
to  their  son,  Barrie,  and  his  wife,  Pat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Warren,  of 
Meppershall,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson, 
Matthew  Warren  Walker,  on  12th  April,  to 
their  daughter,  Angela,  and  her  husband, 
Clive. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Wilson,  of  Brough,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Kelly  Anne, 
on  9th  April,  to  their  daughter,  Susan,  and 
her  husband,  Gareth. 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Charlick,  of 
Orpington,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
their  daughter,  Julie  Theresa,  was  married 
to  Anthony  Buss,  on  25th  April. 

Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  formerly  of  Lancing, 
now  living  in  Calgary,  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Kathryn  Frances  Kirk,  to  Alec 
Wilson,  on  2nd  May.  Mr.  Kirk  was  on 
holiday  in  the  U.K.  and  was  able  to  attend 
the  wedding  in  Scotland. 

RUBY  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Jensen,  of  North 
Hillingdon,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary,  on  21st  June. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 


Correction 

We  apologise  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  and 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  for  the  incorrect 
announcement  in  last  month's  Review. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  formerly  of  Lancing, 
now  living  in  Calgary,  Canada,  on  the  birth 
of  his  13th  great  grandchild,  Candide 
Razan,  to  his  grandson,  David  Timothy  Kirk, 
and  his  wife,  Samia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cole,  of  Shore  ham, 
on  the  birth  of  a  great  grandson,  Paul,  to 
Georgina  and  Kevin  Craig,  on  14th  May. 
Editor's  Note:  We  wonder,  if  at  the  age  of 
58,  whether  George  Cole  is  the  youngest 
great  grandfather  in  St.  Dunstan's? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Temperton,  of  Hull, 
on  the  birth  of  two  great  grandchildren, 
David  James  and  Sarah,  both  born  on  22nd 
April. 


Mr.  Peter  Watson,  of  Peacehaven,  who 
recently  got  his  orange  belt  in  Judo. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Norman  Pawson,  of  Northallerton, 
whose  wife,  Rosemary,  died  on  21st  May, 
after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Paul  Walker,  of  Lewes,  whose 
brother,  Peter,  died  very  suddenly,  on  23rd 
May. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows,  families  and  friends. 

Robert  Dorling,  Royal  Norfolk  Regiment. 

Robert  Dorling,  of  Norwich,  died  on  8th  May. 
He  was  84  years  old  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  April,  1980. 
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In  Memory  Continued 


Mr.  Dorling  was  a  Private  in  the  Royal  Norfolk 
Regiment  and  was  blinded  on  his  21st  birthday 
as  a  result  of  mustard  gas  poisoning.  He  had 
over  the  years  worked  as  a  cleaner  and  lorry 
driver  retiring  when  he  was  69  years  old. 

He  enjoyed  listening  to  the  radio  and  talking 
books,  but  his  particular  hobbies  were  bowling 
and  gardening.  He  belonged  to  his  local  blind 
Bowls  Club  and  had  been  winner  of  the  Norfolk 
Disabled  Gardeners  Trophy. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  May,  and  five  children. 


Charles  Archibald  Hancock,  7th  Oxfordshire  & 
Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry. 

Charlie  Hancock,  of  West  Drayton,  died  in 
hospital  on  15th  May. 

He  had  been  ill  for  some  time.  He  was  83  years 
old  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  63  years. 

When  he  was  18  he  joined  the  Army  as  a 
Private  in  the  7th  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry.  He  was 
wounded  in  Macedonia,  losing  one  eye  and 
suffering  such  damage  to  the  other  that  he  was 
ultimately  to  become  completely  blind.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  and  repatriated  towards  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War,  as  one  of  a  small  number 
of  P.O.W's  exchanged  under  a  special 
agreement  with  the  enemy,  through  the  Red 
Cross. 

Mr.  Hancock  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1918  and 
undertook  a  period  of  training  in  basket  making, 
Braille  and  typing.  He  worked  for  many  years  on 
private  orders  and  was  an  expert  craftsman, 
whose  work  was  much  in  demand.  However, 
during  the  Second  World  War,  Mr.  Hancock  was 
anxious  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
and  after  a  short  period  of  re-training,  was 
employed  by  a  Reading  aircraft  company  on 
assembly  and  subsequently  in  light  engineering, 
until  1962,  when  he  reached  retirement  age.  In 
retirement  he  kept  very  busy  making  string  bags 
for  our  Stores  until  this  work  was  phased  out  in 
1979. 

Mr.  Hancock  had  many  interests  and  was  an 
active  member  of  many  local  blind  clubs  as  well 
as  Toe  H.  He  was  a  great  music  lover  and  enjoyed 
tape  recording,  listening  to  the  radio  and  records 
as  well  as  playing  draughts,  chess  and 
dominoes.  He  was  a  stauch  supporter  of  the 
London  Club  and  will  be  long  remembered  by 
many  of  the  members  who  knew  him  well. 

Sadly,  Mr.  Hancock's  health  began  to 
deteriorate  three  years  ago  and  he  was 
devotedly  cared  for  by  his  wife  and  other 
members  of  his  close  knit  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hancock  would  have  celebrated  their  Golden 


Wedding  Anniversary  next  year. 

He  leaves  a  widow  Gladys,  a  son  and  daughter 
and  grandchildren. 


George  William  Killingbeck,  5th  Sussex 
Regiment. 

George  Killingbeck,  B.E.M.,  of  Saltdean,  died 
in  Ian  Fraser  House  on  14th  May,  after  a  long 
period  of  ill  health.  He  was  82  years  old.  Due  to 
the  seriousness  of  his  condition  he  was  admitted 
to  Ian  Fraser  House  only  three  days  before  he 
died,  but  until  then  he  had  been  devotedly  cared 
for  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Killingbeck  served  as  a  Private  in  the  5th 
Sussex  Regiment  during  the  First  World  War.  He 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  15,  in  1915,  and  was 
discharged  in  1919  following  injuries  to  his  eyes 
and  the  loss  of  a  hand,  during  the  hostilities  in 
Italy. 

Mr.  Killingbeck  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1919, 
and  after  a  period  of  training,  became  extremely 
adept  attelephony  and  Braille,  and  subsequently 
worked  for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as 
an  Appeals  Organiser. 

In  1943,  Mr.  Killingbeck  was  employed  as  a 
Braille  Instructor  at  Church  Stretton  and  he  also 
did  some  part  time  lecturing  on  the  work  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  In  1965  he  became  a  Braille  Instructor 
at  Ovingdean  and  will  be  long  remembered  by 
many  St.  Dunstaners  for  his  patience  and 
kindness  and  the  diligent  manner  of  his 
instruction.  In  1945,  he  was  awarded  the  British 
Empire  Medal. 

Until  1976,  when  his  health  began  to 
deteriorate  seriously,  Mr.  Killingbeck's  greatest 
interests  were  his  garden  and  greenhouse, 
where  he  always  had  a  splendid  show  of 
chrysanthemums  and  tomatoes. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Joan. 


Thomas  McKenna,  1st  Battalion  Cheshire 
Regiment. 

Thomas  McKenna,  of  Hove,  died  on  5th  June 
at  the  Home  of  St.  Joseph's  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  in  Hove.  He  was  a  bachelor  aged  87  and 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1968. 

Mr.  McKenna  served  as  a  Private  in  the  1st 
Battalion,  Cheshire  Regiment  during  the  First 
World  War  and  was  the  victim  of  a  mustard  gas 
attack,  while  serving  overseas,  which  caused 
severe  burns  and  kept  him  in  hospital  for  several 
weeks.  As  a  result,  his  eyesight  and  general 
health  deteriorated  over  the  years. 

He  leaves  a  brother,  William. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 

The  Royal  Wedding 

St.  DunstarTs  links  with  the  Royal  Family  are  a  proud  and  happy  part  of  our 
history  from  our  foundation  in  1915  to  the  present  day.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  is  our  Patron  and  other  members  of  her  family  have  also  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  our  work  and  visited  us  many  years  ago  in  Regent's  Park 
and  more  recently  at  Brighton. 

As  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  general  wish,  I  am  proposing  to  send  a 
message  of  good  wishes  from  us  all  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Lady  Diana  Spencer  on  the  occasion  of  their  wedding.  The  text 
will  be  published  in  our  October  issue. 


Honours  for  St.  Dunstaners 

The  Birthday  Honours  List  this  summer  included  an  M.B.E.  for  St.  Dunstaner 
Ted  John  for  his  work  with  the  Wallasey  Police.  This  is  a  fitting  recognition  of 
his  fine  public  service  and,  on  behalf  of  all  at  St.  Dunstan's,  I  send  him  and  his 
wife,  Beryl,  our  warmest  congratulations  via  the  Review,  just  as  I  am  sure  he 
will  already  have  received  many  greetings  and  comments  on  the  air  from  his 
fellow  radio  'hams'.  Another  M.B.E.  was  awarded  to  Colin  Johnston,  'for 
services  to  ex-servicemen'.  We  know  that  this  is  in  recognition  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners  as  Federal  President,  St.  Dunstan's,  Australia 
and  as  President  of  the  organisation  in  the  State  of  Victoria.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth,  shared  in  his  work  and  to  them  both  I  send  hearty  congratulations 
from  their  friends  in  the  U.K. 


Open  Days  at  Ian  Fraser  House 

On  July  7th  and  8th,  as  part  of  our  programme  for  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  People,  we  welcomed  visitors  to  Ian  Fraser  House  for  Open  Days 
similar  in  conception  to  those  held  at  Headquarters  in  April.  Of  course  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  the  scope  for  displaying  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  is  almost 
unlimited  and  a  full  programme  of  events  was  planned.  The  first  day  was 
given  over  to  some  special  visitors  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming, 
among  others,  Lady  Ellerman,  Mr.  Andrew  Bowden,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Brighton  Kemp  Town,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre,  the  Mayors  and  Mayoresses 
of  Brighton,  Hove  and  Lewes.  The  next  day  was  the  true  Open  Day  when 
hundreds  of  members  of  the  public  came  to  see  and,  in  many  cases,  to 
wonder  at  the  resourcefulness  and  the  courage  of  the  St.  Dunstaners  who 
had  come  along  to  demonstrate  their  skills.  A  report  of  the  Open  Days 
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appears  on  another  page  in  this  issue,  but  in 
addition  to  thanking  all  the  St.  Dunstaners  and 
their  wives  who  participated,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Stilwell  and  all  the  members  of 
staff  at  Brighton  and  from  Headquarters  whose 
enthusiasm  and  co-operation  have  made  these 
occasions  so  successful. 

Archery 

The  sport  of  archery  is  one  more  recreation  for 
blind  people  which  has  been  developed  by  St. 
Dunstan's.  The  leader  at  Brighton  has  been  Mr. 
Laurie  Austin,  himself  an  archer,  and,  until  his 
retirement,  transport  manager  at  Ian  Fraser 
House.  Over  two  weeks  in  July  our  more 
accomplished  archers  competed  for  a  number  of 
trophies,  including  the  Dacre  Trophy,  a  splendid 
bronze  sculpture,  and  the  Frank  and  Avis  Spurway 
Trophy.  The  St.  Dunstan's  Archery  Club  has  now 
been  recognised  by  the  Grand  National  Archery 
Society,  the  first  blind  club  in  this  country  to  be  so 
honoured.  Its  St.  Dunstaner  members  have 
earned  this  recognition  by  their  enthusiasm  and 
determination,  but  they  owe  a  great  deal  to  Mr. 
Austin,  Mr.  J.L.  van  Buren,  the  Sussex  County 
Coach  and  other  sighted  archers  who  give  freely 
of  theirtime  and  skill. 
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FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN'S 
POSTBAG 

From:  George  Briggs- 
Swifte,  Co.  Kilkenny 

I  had  a  letter  some  days  ago 
from  my  sister  posted  in 
Norfolk  in  October,  1968, 
with  a  4d  stamp  on.  It  took  1 3 
years  to  arrive!  I  fancy  it  was 
retrieved  from  a  mail  train 
hold  up,  as  some  10,000 
letters  were  found  all 
opened,  so  we  were  told.  We 
live  in  strange  times. 


CORRECTIONS 

We  apologise  for  the  error  in 
the  June  Review.  In  the 
article  on  the  Open  Univers- 
ity the  person  to  contact  is 
Binky  Power,  who  is  the 
Disablement  Officer. 

In  the  report  of  the  London 
reunion  in  last  month's 
the  number  of 
who  attended, 
from  Kent  and 
was  incorrectly 
stated.  The  total  number  of 
guests  was  110  not  177. 
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TRY  AGAIN  FOR 
TRYPAN 


by  David  Castleton 


The  approach  to  Tryfan. 


Tryfan  is  a  3010  feet  high  mountain  in 
Snowdonia.  Its  Welsh  name  means  Three 
Peaks,  it  is  also  known  as  the  Matterhorn  of 
Snowdonia.  On  Saturday,  6th  June  a  group 
of  experienced  St.  Dunstan's  climbers 
made  an  attempt  on  the  triple  summit  to 
join  Adam  and  Eve  —  the  two  vertical 
outcrops  of  rock,  which  to  the  observer 
from  below  look  like  human  figures. 

The  group  consisted  of  Tom  Lukes,  Ray 
Sheriff,  John  Simpson  and  Trevor  Tatchell, 
with  an  old  friend  as  guest  climber,  Arthur 
Rowlands,  North  Wales  Police,  blinded  in  a 
incident  with  a  criminal.  Eric  Bradshaw, 
unfortunately,  had  to  drop  out  at  the  last 
minute  due  to  an  injury  to  his  foot. 

The  party  motored  from  Porthmadog  by 
minibus  and  soon  rain  was  lashing  the 
windscreen  and  drumming  the  roof.  There 
was  no  view  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  for 
the  sighted  members  of  the  party  as  it  was 
covered  by  cloud.  A  car  park  near  the 
mountain  was  the  rendezvous  with  the 
climb  master,  John  Ellis  Roberts,  of  the 
Snowdonia      National      Park      and      his 


colleagues  who  were  to  act  as  escorts.  Bob 
Thomas,  leader,  conferred  with  John 
Roberts  and  an  hours'  delay  was  agreed  in 
the  hope  the  weather  would  lift. 

At  last  the  clouds  broke  and  John  Roberts 
gave  the  word  —  go  while  the  going  was 
good.  The  approach  slopes  were  scaled 
with  the  sun  on  the  climbers'  backs.  We 
made  Bwlch  Tryfan  in  good  order,  paused 
for  breath  and  a  description  of  the  area  from 
John  Roberts  and  then  approached  a 
tougher  section  of  the  climb. 

This  section  involved  some  rock 
scrambling  and  finally  the  group  reached  a 
ridge  which  led  on  to  the  summit  but  by 
now  the  wind  had  risen  and  clouds  were 
boiling  around  the  peaks.  The  final  climb 
looked  formidable  and  more  so  through  the 
rain. 

The  party  took  shelter  behind  a  dry  stone 
wall  to  eat  a  picnic  lunch  and  found  the 
wind  so  strong  that  the  rain  was  driving 
through  the  chinks  in  the  stones.  A  British 
summer's  day  was  crowned  when  hail- 
stones,   flying    horizontally    in    the    gale 
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A  summer's  day  in  the  Welsh  hills. 


between  the  peaks,  pelted  anyone  rash 
enough  to  stand  above  the  level  of  the  wall. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  full  fury  of  the 
elements  was  inspired  by  Trevor  Tatchell's 
spirited  rendering  of  'Climb  Every 
Mountain'. 

It  was  a  disappointment,  but  not  really  a 
surprise,  when  the  leaders  decided  that  the 
final  attempt  on  the  summit  should  be 
abandoned.  Even  with  ropes,  the  combina- 
tion of  wet  rocks,  wind  and  rain  would  be 
too  hazardous  for  the  St.  Dunstaners.  So 
began  a  slipping,  sliding  descent  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  mountain  to  get  some 
protection  from  the  wind.  Every  path  was  a 
running  stream  and  most  members  of  the 
party,  sighted  and  blind  alike,  had  wet 
behinds  from  slipping  and  falling. 

Despite  the  weather  and  the  difficulties  of 
finding  a  footing  the  St.  Dunstaners  morale 
was  still  high  and  that  Welsh  songster  was 
heard  again.  This  time  Trevor  Tatchell's 
solo  was  The  Hill  Are  Alive  with  the  Sound 
of  Music'.  We  looked  back  at  Tryfan's 
spectacular  three  peaks  and  promised  to  be 


John  Simpson  negotiates  a  stile. 


Mud  stained  but  still  smiling,  Ray  Sheriff  retreats  from  Try  fan  with  his  sighted  escorts. 


Beryl  and  Trevor  Tatche/lin  the  LLechwedd  slate  mine. 


back.  The  climb  had  taken  us  to  within  500 
feet  and,  given  good  weather,  next  time 
should  see  St.  Dunstaners  up  there  with 
Adam  and  Eve. 

On  Sunday,  having  failed  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  Bob  Thomas  took  the 
party  underneath!  The  Llechwedd  Slate 
Mine,  at  Blaenau  Ffestiniog,  has  Britain's 
steepest  underground  railway.  It  runs  into 
the  mountain  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  1 .8  to  the 
Deep  Mine,  formerly  known  only  by  the 
slateminers  themselves  who,  in  conditions 
of  total  darkness,  cut  and  blasted  out  the 
huge  caverns  to  remove  the  slate. 

Now  the  Deep  Mine  is  lit  by  electricity  and 
there  is  a  splendid,  recorded  commentary, 
with  sound  effects  and  music  which  gave  a 
good  impression  of  the  mine  to  the  blinded 
members  of  the  party.  It  was  a  journey  into 
the  earth  and  back  in  time  which  will  remain 
vividly  in  the  memory. 

Back  on  the  surface  there  were  exhibi- 
tions of  photographs  and  tableaux  of  the 
days  when  the  Deep  Mine  was  still  worked 
and  a  demonstration  of  splitting  the  slate 
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A  much  photographed  family  of  swans  seen  on  the  way  to  Blaenau  Ffestiniog, 


Tom  Lukes  and  his  son,  Jonathan,  take  a  breather. 


into  the  thin  oblongs  still  seen  on  Welsh 
roofs  and  the  slate  roofs  in  many  parts  of 
the  U.K.  and  Europe.  Part  of  the  Llechwedd 
mine  is  still  working  and  exporting  slate, 
but  the  boom  time,  which  produced  whole 
hillsides  of  broken,  rejected  slate  which 
give  Blaenau  Ffestiniog  an  almost  lunar 
landscape,  has  gone. 

Although  Tryfan  was  not  conquered,  this 
was  another  highly  successful  sporting 
venture  in  the  comradship  of  blind  and 
sighted  climbers,  many  of  whom  are  old 
friends  now  from  previous  climbs.  Thanks 
must  go  especially  once  more  to  Bob 
Thomas  who  first  brought  St.  Dunstaners 
into  the  Welsh  mountains  and  to  John  Ellis 
Roberts  and  his  team. 

So,  having  seen  part  of  Wales  from  top  to 
bottom  as  it  were,  the  St.  Dunstan's 
climbers  left  the  Royal  Sportsman  Hotel, 
Porthmadog,  where  they  had  been  royally 
entertained  —  even  to  a  special  concert  by 
Welsh  choirs  —  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Ironically,  the  sun  shone  brightly  again  that 
Monday. 


WELCOME  TO 
ST.  DUNSTAN'S   ^ 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. The  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Arthur  Stuart  Reeves,  of  Bloxwich,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  10th  June.  Mr. 
Reeves  served  in  the  Grenadier  Guards 
from  1939  until  1945.  He  was  wounded  in 
Normandy  in  1944.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  widower. 

Daniel  Rivers,  of  Birmingham,  who  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  1st  July.  Mr.  Rivers  served  in 
the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment  during 
the  second  world  war.  He  is  married  and 
has  14children. 

FESTIVAL  OF  REMEMBRANCE 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  again  be 
allocated  small  number  of  tickets  for  both 
the  afternoon  and  the  evening  presentation 
of  the  Festival  of  Rememberance  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  on  Saturday  7th 
November. 

Any  St.  Dunstaner  who  has  not 
previously  had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
is  invited  to  apply  to  Miss  Bridger  at 
Headquarters  before  14th  September  next 
for  two  tickets  per  St.  Dunstaner  and  should 
it  be  necessary  a  ballot  for  these  tickets  will 
be  held.  Please  indicate  preference  for  the 
afternoon  or  evening  performance. 

A  St.  Dunstaner  who  is  allocated  tickets 
will  if  necessary  be  assisted  with  cost  of 
travel  and  overnight  accommodation  in 
London  and  invited  to  join  the  St.  Dunstan's 
contingent  attending  the  Cenotaph  Parade 
on  the  Sunday  morning. 

FOR  SALE 

Marantz  Superscope  EC  9P  Cardiod 
Condenser  Professional  Microphone  for 
sale.  Powered  by  one  HP  7  battery, 
supplied.  Detachable  metal  windscreen. 
Ten  and  a  half  feet  of  screened  detachable 
cable,  with  standard  jack  plug.  Mike  switch 
for  'off',  'voice'  and  'music'. 

Length  of  mike  seven  and  a  half  inches. 
Frequency  range  30  Kz  to  17,000  Hz. 
Sensitivity  2  mv.  Output  impedence  250 
ohms      balanced.      Suitable     for     most 


Japanese  tape  recorders.  Has  been  used 
half  a  dozen  time. 

When  new  £52,  asking  price  £25.  Please 
ring  Roy  David,  041  638  1937,  after  six  p.m. 

VILLA  HOLIDAYS  FOR  EX 
RAF  PERSONNEL 

A  trust  is  being  planned  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  disabled  ex  RAF  personnel.  The 
object  is  to  buy  a  villa,  probably  in  Cyprus, 
hopefully  with  a  car,  for  use  on  holiday. 
Interested  parties  would  have  to  pay  their 
own     way     out     and     buy     food,     but 
accommodation  is  free.  For  details  of  the 
scheme  which,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  for  ex 
RAF  only,  write  immediately  to: 
Mrs  Rosalind  Hall, 
Scallywag, 
WallingfordRd., 
North  Stoke, 
Oxford  OX9  6BD. 

Bogus  Bowstring  Bomb 

Curly  Wagstaff's  keen  interest  in  archery 
brought  him  a  visit  from  the  police  recently. 
He  had  ordered  two  new  bowstrings  from 
Southern  Archery  Specialists  and  decided 
to  send  an  old  string  back  as  a  sample.  He 
wrapped  the  string  in  corrugated  cardboard 
and  as  the  loops  protruded  he  put  the  whole 
thing  in  an  envelope. 

The  envelope  was  addressed  to  the 
archery  firm  by  their  abbreviated  title 
S.A.S.,  Guildford,  and  that  is  where  the 
trouble  began.  At  Whimple,  Devon,  post 
office  an  alert  postmaster  saw  that  the  letter 
was  addressed  to  S.A.S.  Guildford,  where 
the  regiment  has  a  depot,  and  held  the 
envelope  to  the  light.  The  sight  of  two 
suspicious  loops  of  wire  caused  him  to  send 
for  the  police  and  the  bomb  disposal  squad. 

So  the  call  from  the  police  to  ask  Curly, 
next  time,  please,  write  Southern  Archery 
Specialists  on  the  envelope. 


Addition  to  Cassette  Library 

SD10  C90  Metal  craft  manual.  Instruc- 
tions issued  on  wrought-iron 
hobby  course.  Track  1. 
Instructions,  contents  of  kits. 
Track  3.  How  to  make  various 
items. 

R34  Six  C90's  Radio  Amateur  Examination 
Manual. 


Reunions 


Newcastle 

The  Newcastle  reunion,  which  took  place 
on  14th  May,  is  the  northernmost  of  our 
regional  gatherings.  Nevertheless  by 
British  Rail's  proud  Inter-City  125  the 
journey  from  London  takes  only  a  little  over 
three  hours.  Just  three  hours  to  whisk  the 
jaded  Londoner  to  the  bracing  North-East! 

The  Royal  Station  Hotel  has  a  grandness 
of  manner  that  dates  back  to  Victorian  times 
but  the  St.  Dunstan's  reunion  there  is  a 
select  and  warmly  friendly  occasion.  Mr. 
Richard  Dufton,  the  Member  of  St. 
Dunstan's  presiding,  and  his  wife,  are 
exactly  the  right  people  for  such  a  reunion. 

Fifteen  St.  Dunstaners,  with  their  wives  or 
escorts  were  present,  including  Mr.  William 
Pinder  and  Mr.  Dixie  Dean  who  served  in 
the  first  world  war  and  for  whom  Mr.  Dufton 
had  a  special  word  of  welcome  in  his 
speech,  as  well  as  for  Mrs.  Brown  from 
Sunderland  and  Mrs.  Wilson  from  Cleadon, 
widows  of  St.  Dunstaners. 

Employment  in  Industry 

He  also  mentioned  the  presence  of 
members  of  the  staff  and  in  naming  Mr. 
Barlow,  of  the  Employment,  Homecraft  and 
Research  Department,  recalled  the  pioneer- 
ing role  played  by  the  Department  in 
placing  St.  Dunstaners  in  industry. 

"No  one  else  had  done  it  in  significant 
numbers  and  many  St.  Dunstaners  went 
into  industry  in  1942,  as  many  as  six  at  a 
time  to  one  aircraft  factory.  I  remember  it 
well,  I  was  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Dufton  recalled  Mr.  Owens,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  then  Industrial  Department 
for  many  years  until  his  retirement,  and 
Mrs.  Lillian  Brown,  who  looked  after  the  St. 
Dunstaners  in  telephony,  "The  contribution 
of  the  Department  over  the  decades  was 
enormous,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Dufton  went  on  to  mention  the 
presence  of  other  members  of  staff  and 
thanked  Mrs.  Inman,  the  Welfare  Visitor 
responsible  for  the  reunion,  and  Miss 
Skinner,  who  was  assisting. 

He  told  his  audience  that  recently  he  and 
Mrs.  Dufton  had  been  reading  a  book  about 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  Among  other  things, 
the  book  referred  to  an  article  he  wrote  long 


before  he  lost  his  sight,  Curiosities  of 
Blindness,  "This  young  man  of  24  had  done 
this  remarkably  penetrating  review  and 
analysis  of  blind  people  who  had  made  a 
success  and  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  not  the 
starting  point,  really,  of  St.  Dunstan's." 

Referring  to  Lord  Fraser's  books 
"Whereas  I  was  Blind"  and  "My  Story  of  St. 
Dunstan's",  Mr.  Dufton  noted  that  the  last 
was  published  in  1962.  "From  1962 
onwards  nothing  has  been  written  in  the 
form  of  autobiographical  and  chronological 
works  other  than,  of  course,  the  vital 
'Review',  this  rather  moving  kaleidoscope 
of  events.  It  is  terribly  important  that  it 
continues.  Not  only  does  it  tell  of  the 
leadership  of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  the  interest- 
ing series  of  'Ways  of  Life',  for  example,  one 
never  knows  who  is  coming  up  next  and 
one  is  learning  things  every  month,  so  it  is  a 
great  story  of  the  individual  as  well." 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Tom  Simmon  to  express  St. 
Dunstan's  thanks  to  the  Council  and  he 
said,  "We  can  go  to  them  for  help  and 
advice  and  we  are  grateful  for  this."  He 
thanked  Mrs.  Inman  and  Mrs.  Skinner  for 
making  the  reunion  such  a  pleasant 
occasion,  "We  St.  Dunstaners  in  the  North 
are  miles  apart.  We  only  meet  yearly  at 
these  reunions  where  we  can  have  a  chat 
and  talk  things  over  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  wives  and  escorts  who  have 
brought  us  today  so  that  we  can  enjoy  this 
very  happy  reunion." 

The  final  short  speech,  stressed  the 
friendliness  of  this  reunion.  Ron  Howe  rose 
to  make  a  farewell  tribute:  "Mr  and  Mrs.  Les 
Thompson  who  are  friends,  I  think,  of  nearly 
every  St.  Dunstaner  in  this  room  are 
resigning  from  business  and  going  off  to 
live  in  Teneriffe.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every- 
one in  this  room  would  wish  to  convey  to 
Les  and  Doreen,  at  the  end  of  their  careers 
as  business  people,  every  good  wish  for 
their  future  in  retirement." 


Sheffield 

The  Sheffield  reunion  is  a  much  bigger 
occasion,  numerically,  than  the  Newcastle 
but  it,  too,  has  the  warmth  we  associate 
with  the  North  of  England,  only  with  a 
Yorkshire  accent. 

Presiding  here  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel 
was  Air  Vice-Marshal  W.E.  Colahan, 
Member      of     St.      Dunstan's      Council, 


accompanied  by  Mrs.  Colahan,  and  he 
opened  his  speech  of  welcome  by  saying, 
"This  is  not  the  largest  St.  Dunstan's 
reunion  that  my  wife  and  I  have  attended, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  high  quality 
get-together  —  and  an  important  part  of  St. 
Dunstan's  family.  We  have  both  of  us  felt  in 
good  measure  the  warmth  and  good 
fellowship  which  is  so  characteristic  of  St. 
Dunstan's  reunions  and  also,  of  course,  this 
famous  county." 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Colahan  said  that,  if 
everyone  had  turned  up,  there  were  78  at 
table.  He  welcomed  eight  guests  and 
members  of  staff,  mentioning  particularly, 
Miss  K.M.  Broughton,  welfare  visitor 
responsible  for  arranging  the  reunion,  Mrs. 
D.  Inman,  who  assisted,  and  Mr.  CD.  Wills. 

He  also  had  a  special  word  for  Mrs.  L. 
Acton  and  Mrs.  M.  Petherick,  widows  of  St. 
Dunstaners  and  Miss  M.  Ball  and  Mrs.  E. 
Williams,  who  both  served  in  the  A.T.S.  in 
world  war  two  and  are  St.  Dunstaners  in 
their  own  right.  I  give  the  warmest  welcome 
of  all  to  two  newly  admitted  St.  Dunstaners 
attending  a  reunion  for  the  first  time:  Mr. 
G.E.  Fearne,  from  Derby,  who  was  in  the 
Royal  Navy  in  world  war  two  and  Mr.  C.R. 
Saunderson,  of  Withernsea,  who  was  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards  also  in  world  war  two." 

82  Years  Young 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Colahan  told  his  audience 
that  sitting  on  his  right  was  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  is  86  and  served  in  the  first  world  war, 
with  Mrs.  Jackson,  "Who  is  82  years  young 
today.  Anyone  who  can  see  them  would  say 
that  they  are  splendid  advertisements, 
either  for  Mrs.  Jackson's  cooking,  or  the 
Yorkshire  air!" 

The  Air  Vice-Marshal  concluded  his 
speech  with  expressions  of  thanks  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners  to  members  of 
staff  for  their  efforts  over  the  past  year  and 
to,  "The  organisers  of  this  splendid  lunch 
we  have  enjoyed." 

Replying  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Dunstaners 
at  the  reunion,  Mr.  J.  Nicol  thanked  the 
Council,  Mr.  Wills,  Miss  Mosley,  "and  the 
typists  at  Headquarters  for  the  work  they  do 
for  us." 

Recalling  an  earlier  occasion  when  he 
proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  Mr.  Nicol  said 
he  remembered  likening  St.  Dunstan's  to  a 
bicycle  wheel,  the  hub  being  Headquarters, 
the  spokes  being  the  Council  and  the 
visitors  and  the  rim  being  St.  Dunstaners.  "I 


think  that  wheel,  I'm  not  going  to  call  it  the 
wheel  of  good  fortune  —  it's  the  wheel  of 
sturdiness,  is  still  going  today.  I  am  not  a 
spiritualist,  but  I  can  just  imagine  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table 
and  saying,  'Look  what  has  happened  since 
I  founded  St.  Dunstan's'." 

Whether  or  not  Sir  Arthur's  shade  was 
present  at  the  reunion,  the  spirit  he 
bequeathed  to  St.  Dunstan's  was  much  in 
evidence  as  the  afternoon  continued  with 
talk,  laughter  and  dancing. 


Liverpool 


Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Pease  said  they  were 
delighted  to  attend  the  Liverpool  reunion, 
on  the  1 1th  June,  which  was  a  smaller  affair 
then  usual  this  year.  There  were  27  St. 
Dunstaners  present,  all  from  World  War  II. 

Sir  Richard  first  sent  the  good  wishes  of 
all  those  present  to  Peggy  Craik  who  was 
unable  to  be  present.  The  theme  of  Sir 
Richard's  address  was  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  People.  Its  aim  of 
integration  within  the  community  was 
being  amply  fulfilled  by  St.  Dunstaners. 
Their  participation  in  society,  be  it  in 
industry,  shopkeeping,  business,  etc.,  was  a 
clear  example  to  others.  He  listed  some  of 
the  hobbies  and  interests  of  those  people 
present.  Sir  Richard  concluded  by  thanking 
all  members  of  Headquarters  staff  for  their 
hard  work. 

Mr.  John  Ince,  of  Southport,  rose  to  reply 
on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners.  He  started  by 
also  thanking  the  members  of  staff  and  felt 
that  by  now  Mr.  Wills  should  be  in  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records  for  his  unerring 
attendance  at  reunions.  Mr.  Ince  thanked 
Mrs.  Henderson  for  this,  the  first  reunion 
she  had  organised,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
he  thanked  the  backbone  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
the  wives. 

A  bouquet  was  presented  to  Lady  Pease 
and  an  afternoon  of  dancing  and  chatting 
ended  a  pleasant  reunion. 


Manchester 

The  13th  June  will,  unfortunately,  be 
marked  by  the  mad  event  when  a  youth 
fired  blank  rounds  at  the  Queen.  Will  we 
never  know  whether  it  was  the  disease  of 
unemployment,  the  desire  for  publicity,  or 
the  dare-devil  of  youth?  But  it  was  also  the 
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day  that  St.  Dunstaners  met  at  the  Midland 
Hotel  for  the  annual  reunion. 

Major  Sandys  was  delighted  to  introduce 
his  daughter,  Mary,  who  had  come  up  from 
London  to  assist  him  with  the  proceedings. 
He  also  introduced  Mr.  Joseph  Roberts,  of 
Stockport,  attending  his  first  reunion.  Major 
Sandys  went  on  to  thank  the  members  of 
staff  for  their  work  and  especially  asked  Mr. 
Wills  to  pass  on  a  message  of  best  wishes, 
and  regret,  that  Peggy  Craik  was  unable  to 
be  at  the  reunion. 

"One  might  be  forgiven,  when  listening 
to  the  media,  for  believing  that  the  world  is 
full  of  gloom,  despondency,  sadness  and 
misery.  But  there  is  another  side  to  life, 
which  you  all  know.  'Dog  bites  dog'  may  not 
be  news,  but  'man  bites  dog'  is.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  pending  Royal  Wedding  will  push 
some  of  the  baser  news  out." 


Smart  Girls 

Major  Sandys  talked  about  two  occasions 
when  he  had  had  first  hand  encounters  with 
St.  Dunstaners  playing  their  part  in  the 
community.  In  October,  he  had  both  been 
entertained  by  and  had  entertained  the 
women's  reunion.  "They  were  the  most 
courageous,  witty  and  well  turned  out 
group  of  people  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting."  The  Open  Days  at 
Headquarters  had  demonstrated  the  many 
skills  attainable.  Major  Sandys  concluded 
by  wishing  everyone  an  enjoyable  after- 
noon, and  the  best  of  good  fortune. 

Frank  Hamilton,  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Dunstaners 
present.  "We  have  a  unique  Mayor  here  in 
Manchester.  He  has  asked  people  to  regard 
Manchester  as  a  family,  because  what  is 
missing  in  life  today  is  the  good  old 
fashioned  family  life.  I  would  regard  St. 
Dunstan's  as  a  very  special  kind  of  family. 
Each  has  his  own  privileges  and 
responsibilities  towards  other  St. 
Dunstaners.  We  have  been  helped  to  be 
whole  people.  It  is  our  wives,  families, 
relatives,  friends  and  those  who  care  for  us 
who  have  made  us  whole  people.  It  is  this 
family  spirit  which  makes  us  abhor  events 
like  the  attack  on  the  Queen."  Frank  ended 
with  an  appeal  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  to  learn 
to  talk  to  the  deaf-blind. 

Mr.  Wills  concluded  the  speeches  by 
thanking  the  staff  of  the  hotel  and  made 
special  mention  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  badges 


which  had  been  so  beautifully  created  by 
the  chef. 

There  were  plenty  of  couples  on  the 
dance  floor  and  it  was  a  well  satisfied  band 
of  St.  Dunstaners  who  made  their  way 
home  that  afternoon,  after  a  splendid 
reunion  organised  by  Miss  Broughton. 


London 

It  was  a  large  gathering  which  met  at  the 
Russell  Hotel,  on  17th  June,  for  the  second 
of  the  London  reunions.  Nine  first  war  St. 
Dunstaners,  61  second  war  and  four  post 
war  St.  Dunstaners  were  present  with 
wives,  escorts,  present  and  past  members 
of  staff.  Sir  Edwin  and  Lady  Arrowsmith 
greeted  guests  and  conveyed  best  wishes 
from  the  Chairman  and  Members  of 
Council. 

"In  this  International  Year  of  the 
Disabled,  we  should  realise  that  there  are 
no  fewer  than  450  million  disabled  in  the 
world;  this  includes  some  40  million  blind. 
Much  of  this  blindness  is  preventable."  Sir 
Edwin  went  on  to  explain  how  simple 
operations,  or  a  simple  course  of  vitamins 
could  prevent  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 
"There  are  those  who  are  permanently 
blind  and  this  is  where  St.  Dunstan's  will 
never  be  forgotten,  because  the  organ- 
isation is  not  just  inward  looking,  but  has 
regard  for  all  the  blind  throughout  the 
world."  Sir  Edwin  quoted  the  research  role, 
of  benefit  to  all  the  blind,  that  St.  Dunstan's 
had  occupied.  He  welcomed  St.  Dunstaner 
Dick  Beaumont  and  his  wife,  from  South 
Africa,  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Alison  Dodd, 
had  led  the  KRM  research  programme. 
There  were  two  people  attending  their  first 
reunion,  Mr.  W.  Osborne,  of  Leigh-on-Sea, 
and  Mr.  S.  Savory,  of  Richmond. 

Sir  Edwin  felt  that  the  needs  of  the  blind 
were  being  more  adequately  met  now- 
adays, though  this  led  to  strange  items  and 
events  at  times.  In  a  national  bear  park  in 
Canada,  a  brailled  notice  warned  you  'to 
climb  a  tree  if  threatened;  brown  bears 
cannot  climb  trees,  but  black  ones  can. 
Above  all,  do  not  let  your  carelessness 
cause  the  unnecessary  death  of  a  bear!' 

Sir  Edwin  paid  tribute  to  the  retired 
members  of  staff  present  and  made  special 
mention  of  the  welfare  staff,  Miss  Mosley, 
Miss  Lord  and  Miss  Davis,  who  had  organ- 
ised the  reunion.  "Before  I  sit  down,  I  am 
sure  you  would  like  me  to  say  how  much  St. 
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From:  Miss  Olive  Hallet,  S.R.N. 

A  very  big  'thank  you'  to  all  St. 
Dunstaners,  wives  and  widows  who 
contributed  so  generously  towards  my 
retirement  presentation.  I  have  had  so 
many  letters,  cards  and  presents  it  would 
take  until  Christmas  to  answer  you  all.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  part 
of  St.  Dunstan's  family  and  I  have  so  many 
memories  to  treasure. 

With  my  sincere  thanks  and  may  God 
bless  you  all. 

From:  Phillip  Wood,  Crewe 

I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  deaths  of 
Miss  Ramshaw  and  "Killie",  George 
Killingbeck.  When  I  arrived  at  Ovingdean 
from  the  Far  East,  slightly  the  worse  for 
wear,  both  physically  and  psychologically, 
she  was  my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend 
and  with  other  members  of  staff  helped  me 
to  re-adjust  very  quickly. 

Killie  was  my  Braille  teacher  and  I  never 
met  anybody  more  enthusiastic  about  his 
work.  I  can  still  hear  the  slap-slap  as  he 
thumped  his  stump  into  the  palm  of  his 
good  hand  to  emphasise  a  point  of  Braille.  I 
once  said  to  him,  "Killie,  when  you  die  and 
get  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (as  you 
assuredly  will)  I'll  lay  odds  that  before 
you've  hardly  got  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
you'll  be  giving  St.  Peter  his  first  Braille 
lesson.".  .  .  I  wonder? 

Reunions  -  continued 

Dunstaners  owe  to  their  wives."  He  ended 
with  the  words  of  the  song  "You  are  the 
cream  in  my  coffee,  you  are  the  salt  in  my 
stew,  you'd  always  be  my  necessity,  I'd  be 
lost  without  you." 

Mr.  A.  Watkins-Grafton,  in  his  vote  of 
thanks,  said  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  Sir 
Edwin's  speech  and  how  he  had  trained  at 
Church  Stretton,  but  had  not  become  a  St. 
Dunstaner  until  1973.  He  thanked  Head- 
quarters staff,  especially  for  the  help  they 
gave  at  the  end  of  the  telephone,  and  he 
also  thanked  Miss  Davis.  "It  is  a  date  in  our 
calendar  to  which  we  always  look  forward." 

The  guests  dispersed  under  a  late  after- 
noon sunshine  and  so  ended  another 
enjoyable  reunion. 


From:  Ken  Revis,  Oxford 
I  know  the  Review  is  interested  in  IYDP 
matters  and  some  weeks  ago  I  was  invited 
to  join  a  committee  of  disabled  people  to 
run  a  campaign  which  we  have  called  "The 
Disabled  Are  Able,  to  give  you  a  lift  J.R." 
and  on  our  note  paper  the  words  "The 
Disabled  Are  Able"  are  in  bold  type.  "J.R." 
is  not  the  bold  bad  man  of  the  T.V.  serial, 
although  this  has  caused  some  amuse- 
ment, but  the  John  Radcliffe  Hospital  in 
Oxford.  The  hospital  was  designed  to  have 
five  lifts  —  the  money  ran  out  —  the  story  of 
our  lives,  and  only  four  were  built  leaving 
an  empty  lift  shaft. 

On  our  committee  which  is  more  than 
two  thirds  disabled  people,  we  have  three 
blind  people,  two  wheelchair  cases  and 
three  polio  walking  stick  users,  is  aiming  to 
appeal  for  £70,000  to  provide  a  lift  for  in- 
patients so  that  they  do  not  have  to  wait,  as 
they  do  at  present,  and  can  have  a  separate 
lift  to  go  to  the  operating  theatre  and 
theatre  patients  do  not  have  to  share  a  lift 
with  visitors,  staff  and  other  quite  well 
people.  The  idea  is  to  have  a  permanent 
reminder  of  something  that  was  done,  or 
started,  in  1981,  International  Year  of 
Disabled  People,  and  done  in  the  main  by 
disabled  folk  themselves. 

I  went  over  to  Northampton  to  the 
Express  Lift  Company,  with  one  of  the  three 
able  bodied  members  of  the  committee, 
and  started  talks  with  them  and  they  are 
being  most  co-operative.  They  gave  me  the 
job  of  making  the  speech  to  launch  the 
appeal,  on  the  13th  June,  at  a  wine  and 
cheese  party  when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
City  M.P.  were  present.  I  also  made  a  Radio 
Oxford  broadcast  towards  the  end  of  June. 


From:  Bert  Green,  Shoreham 

Last  year  my  wife,  May,  and  I  went  to  the 
Longmynd  Hotel,  Church  Stretton,  for 
lunch  and  this  year  we  fulfilled  a  great 
ambition  to  spend  a  few  days  there. 

We  went  in  early  June,  accompanied  by 
Tom  Hart  and  his  wife,  Mabs,  and  we 
experienced  nostalgic  memories  of  the  old 
days  at  the  Longmynd  and  Church  Stretton. 
There  were  many  changes,  but  those  who 
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knew  the  hotel  would  remember  the  open 
verandah  which  is  now  a  glass  enclosed  bar 
lounge  overlooking  a  swimming  pool.  The 
accommodation  huts  in  the  grounds  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  with  a  pleasant 
shrubbery. 

In  Church  Stretton  many  well  known 
landmarks  have  disappeared  and  though 
there  are  traffic  problems,  as  indeed  there 
are  everywhere,  havens  of  peace  can  be 
found  in  the  beautiful  surroundings,  with 
walks  in  the  Carding  Mill  Valley  and  Ashes 
Valley,  to  name  two  of  the  most  well  known. 

From:  Jimmy  Wright,  Shepperton 

I  attended  the  Metro  National  Athletics 
Championships  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped at  Woodford  Stadium,  Ashton 
Playing  Fields,  Woodford,  on  Saturday,  4th 
July;  unhappily  not  on  this  occasion  as  a 
participant  as  I  had  damaged  my  right  knee 
back  in  March  and  the  knee  had  not 
recovered  soon  enough  for  me  to  get  into 
training  again  in  readiness  for  these 
competitions.  However,  it  was  very  nice  to 
be  there  and  to  meet  many  old  friends 
against  whom  I  had  competed  since  the 
first  Metro  National  Athletics  Champion- 
ships had  taken  place  back  in  the  year  of  the 
Jubilee,  and  indeed,  particularly  pleased  to 
meet  Peter  Walker,  one  of  our  younger  St. 
Dunstaners,  who  received  his  injuries  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  who  was  successful  in 
three  events  — 

Triple  Jump  —  Men  —  Partially  Sighted 

and  Totally  Blind  —  First  with  a  leap  of 

10.99  feet 

Javelin  —  Men  —  Partially  Sighted  — 

Second 

200m  Men  —  Partially  Sighted  —  Third 

with  a  time  of  26.2  seconds 

The  winner  of  the  Bill  Harris  Trophy  for 

walking  was  Mike  Brace. 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  been  keen  for 
as  many  as  possible  of  we  St.  Dunstaners  to 
take  part  in  these  annual  sports  for  the 
visually  handicapped,  since  it  was  through 
Avis  Spurway's  and  Bill  Harris'  tremendous 
encouragement,  that  St.  Dunstaners  have 
pioneered  sport  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped over  the  years,  and  all  credit  to 
Peter,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Nottingham 


Sports  Club  for  the  Blind,  for  putting  up 
such  a  good  performance. 

From:  George  Taylor,  Maidstone 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  value  of  Probus 
Clubs  for  blind  people.  Probus  is  an  off 
shoot  of  Rotary.  Its  object  is  to  meet  a 
couple  of  times  a  month  to  have  an 
exchange  of  views  among  its  members, 
lectures  are  given  by  members  and  outside 
lecturers  on  various  topics  of  interest, 
hobbies  and  professional  subjects.  My  Club 
has  had  talks  by  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  and  a 
prison  welfare  officer,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Probus  has  no  central  body;  each  club  is  a 
unit  in  its  own  right.  The  subscriptions 
range  from  £1  to  £2  a  year  and  a  charge  of 
25p  is  made  at  each  meeting  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  From  time  to  time  the  club  arranges 
an  evening  out  to  which  the  ladies  are 
invited  and  we  also  have  afternoon  visits  to 
places  of  interest.  It  is  a  non  profit  making 
Club,  so  that  the  members  get  all  the  value 
possible. 

There  are  900  Probus  Clubs  in  the  U.K. 
The  secretary  of  any  Rotary  Club  can  tell 
you  if  there  is  a  Probus  Club  in  your  district.  I 
feel  sure  that  if  any  St.  Dunstaner  found 
their  way  along  to  a  local  Probus  Club  they 
would  find  it  interesting  and  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  the 
committee,  then  finally  becoming  chair- 
man. I  was  chairman  of  the  Maidstone  Club 
two  years'  ago,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
starting  two  Probus  Clubs  in  Maidstone. 

Should  anyone  want  any  further  details  I 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  assist  them. 

From:  Alida  Stitt,  Salisbury,  Zimbabwe 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  conveying 
our  sincere  thanks  to  you  all  the  wonderful 
people  who  have  answered  our  appeal, 
through  your  magazine,  for  stamps.  The 
appeal  has  had  response  throughout  the 
world  and  it  has  been  overwhelming. 

We  would  ask  you  to  please  thank  all  the 
wonderful  people  who  have  sent  us  stamps 
and  messages  of  good  will  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  all  greatly  appreciated  at  this 
time.  We  look  forward  to  continued  help 
with  stamps. 
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Business  is  Business,  War  is  War 

A  composite  story  of  the  trip  to  Israel 


Compiled  by  Ray  Hazan 

Following  the  1967,  six  day  Middle  East 
War,  many  Jewish  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom  wanted  to  make  some  contri- 
bution to  the  state  of  Israel.  One  of  those 
people  was  Mrs.  Ann  Randall,  a  London 
based  housewife.  She  started  organising 
families  to  host  Israeli  war  disabled  on 
holiday  visits  to  England.  To  date,  some 
1,200  war  veterans  have  come  over.  In 
1980,  Ann  organised  a  reciprocal  visit, 
taking  a  party  of  56  ex  Royal  Marine 
Commandos  to  Israel.  This  year,  she  kindly 
invited  St.  Dunstan's  to  make  up  a  party. 

The  El  Al  jumbo  jet  lifted  smoothly  off  the 
Heathrow  tarmac  on  9th  May.  Amongst  its 
load  of  350  passengers  were  37  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  group.  The  U.K.  was  truly 
represented  -  with  participants  from 
Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Brighton, 
Cambridge  and  Cross-in-Hand.  The  group 
consisted  of  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  wives, 
liberated  wives  without  their  husbands,  a 
widow,  a  daughter  and  friends,  there  was 
an  age  difference  of  56  years  between  the 
youngest  and  oldest  person;  a  true  cross 
section  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

As  the  enormous  plane  rose,  seemingly 
effortlessly,  to  36,000  feet,  a  smooth,  rich 
voice  announced  over  the  intercom  that 
"We  wish  you  to  enjoy  the  flight,  so  sit  back, 
make  yourselves  comfortable  and  we  shall 
do  everything  possible  to  look  after  you." 
What  a  difference  from  the  short  European 
hops.  Indeed,  Dirk  Bogarde  was  still  enter- 
taining the  passengers  on  the  film  screen  as 
the  aircraft  drew  up  to  the  terminal  at  Ben 
Gurion  airport,  Tel  Aviv. 

That  we  were  to  receive  VIP  treatment 
was  soon  apparent:  all  passengers  were 
held  back,  while  our  party  sailed  smoothly 
through  customs  and  immigration.  We 
walked  out  into  the  early  Mediterranean 
night,  to  our  first  surprise.  Far  from  the 
balm  and  heavily  scented  air  of  parched 
earth,  there  was  a  cool  fresh  scent  of  newly 
watered  soil.  It  had,  in  fact,  rained  that 
morning  and,  after  all,  it  was  only  early 
May. 


On  the  short  drive  from  the  airport  to  our 
hotel  in  Jerusalem  we  were  introduced  to 
the  hingepins  of  our  trip.  The  first  was 
Abraham,  our  cheerful,  hardworking  and 
efficient  coach  driver.  Later  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  the  most  marvellous  baritone 
voice  and  we  covered  several  miles  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  lusty  and  uplifting 
songs.  The  second,  our  guide,  Paul  Miller, 
had  left  Russia  after  the  war  and  had  spent 
64  days  at  sea  to  reach  Israel  from  China. 
His  experience  in  America  and  with 
American  tourists  had  made  him  into  a 
cheery,  compulsive  talker.  This  was  totally 
understandable  when,  as  time  went  by,  his 
knowledge  of  geography,  geology,  agricul- 
ture, archeology,  economics  and  social 
history  became  apparent.  He  had  pre- 
viously met  our  St.  Dunstan  physios  on 
their  trip  to  Israel  and  so  he  was  well 
prepared  for  our  group  and,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  he  did  a  magnificent 
job.  It  is  quite  a  challenge  to  keep  14  blind 
and  22  sighted  people  interested,  without 
boring  one  or  the  other. 

Our  destination,  the  Holy  Land  West 
Hotel,  is  situated  on  a  hill-top  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Jerusalem.  Dawn  revealed  vistas  of 
the  city  and  surrounding  valleys,  just  a 
short  walk  from  the  hotel. 

Just  as  magnificent  was  the  breakfast 
table  that  lay  before  us.  Standard  through- 
out Israel,  the  buffet  table  lay  groaning  with 
a  mound  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  salads,  fish, 
fruit,  cereals,  fruit  juices  and  coffee.  It  was 
fortunate  that  we  did  stock  up,  as  our  first 
visit  proved  energetic  -  the  recently 
discovered  caves  of  Absalom.  Similar  to 
many  other  limestone  caves,  rainwater  has 
seeped  in  over  many  millions  of  years 
through  cracks  in  the  limestone  rock. 
Chemicals  in  the  earth  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  water  to  eat  away  at  the  rock  and  to 
cause  solid  deposits.  Stalactites,  stalag- 
mites, curtains  and  cauliflowers,  limestone 
formations,  adorned  this  massive  cave.  We 
passed  two  immense  columns  separated 
by  one  millimetre;  they  were  not  going  to 
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The  St.  Dunstan  's  party  in  the  am  phi-theatre  at  Caesaria. 

'kiss'  for  another  five  years  —  the  rate  of 
growth  of  these  limestone  deposits  is  one 
millimetre  every  five  years. 

The  next  four  days  were  to  be  a  whirlwind 
of  images,  sounds  and  smells.  The  word 
Jerusalem  means  city  of  peace.  Liberated  in 
1 967,  the  city  is  the  haven,  or  cradle,  of  the 
three  principal  world  religions:  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam.  It  is  hard  to  compre- 
hend how  the  three,  so  closely  located 
physically,  the  Wailing  Wall  is  not  500  yards 
from  the  grand  mosque,  and  yet  they  are  so 
far  apart  in  many  other  ways.  For  example, 
the  grand  mosque,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is 
of  vital  importance  to  both  Jew  and  Arab.  It 
lies  on  the  mountain  top  where  Abraham 
was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  but  found  a 
ram  instead,  from  whence  the  prophets 
Elija  and  Mohammed  journeyed  to  Heaven. 

The  visit  to  the  mosque  demonstrated  the 
diverging  points  of  interest  noted  by  the 
blind  and  sighted;  for  the  latter  it  was  the 
mother  of  pearl  inlaid  walls  and  the  impres- 
sive arches,  while  for  the  former,  it  was  the 
odoriferous  testimony  of  many  thousands 
of  pairs  of  bare  feet! 

The  Wailing  Wall  is  what  remains  of  the 
second  temple;  a  place  of  enormous 
sanctity  to  the  Jewish  faith.  As  we  had  taken 
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our  shoes  off  not  far  away,  so  here  men  and 
women  had  to  separate  and  to  cover  their 
heads.  On  this  particular  day  it  was 
Barmitzvah  Day,  when  Jewish  boys  are 
'confirmed'.  Now  that  the  Wall  is 
accessible,  they  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  read  from  the  holy  scrolls  for  the 
first  time.  There  was  the  impression,  far 
from  illusory,  of  milling  crowds,  singing, 
chanting  and  praying  and  high  above  it  all, 
the  Red-Indian  like  warwhoopsof  the  North 
African  Jewish  women  as  they  celebrated 
their  sons'  coming  of  age. 

The  sites  of  the  birth,  trial,  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  are  to  be  found  in,  or 
near,  Jerusalem.  Bethlehem  is  a  crowded 
village.  Several  churches  have  been  built 
on  the  site  of  the  stable.  To  visit  the  manger, 
in  a  Greek  Orthodox  church  where  you  have 
to  queue,  there  are  great  oil  lamps  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  and  priests  sell  candles, 
which  lends  a  bazaar  like  atmosphere  to  the 
place.  You  descend  steps  into  the  grotto 
and  within  seconds  we  were  climbing  up 
again.  This  personifies  the  holy  sites.  They 
are  so  crowded  that  one  has  not  time  for 


meditation  or  contemplation.  Added  to  this, 
is  the  very  dowdy  appearance  of  the 
churches,  little  seems  to  be  spent  on 
upkeep  and  one  might  feel  disillusioned, 
but  for  the  fact  that  one  is  in  a  city  of  historic 
and  religious  importance. 

The  Via  Dolorosa,  far  from  being  a  road  or 
a  street,  is  a  stepped  alley  way,  about  ten 
feet  wide,  with  shops  on  either  side.  The 
Middle  Eastern  environment  is  particularly 
stimulating  for  a  blind  person.  Oriental 
music  ebbs  and  wains  from  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  shops,  merchants  shout 
their  wares,  the  muezzin  call  from  the 
minarets,  everywhere  the  rattle  of 
tambourines  and  chanters  which  the 
merchants  are  trying  to  sell  and  the  nostrils 
are  filled  with  the  smell  of  coffee  and  spices. 

This  contrasted  greatly  with  the  peace  of 
the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  which  was  broken 
only  by  the  fervour  of  Italian  pilgrims 
breaking  into  hymns.  Another  quiet  spot 
was  the  alternative  site  of  the  sepulchre,  as 
described  by  Norman  Hopkins: 

"Just  about  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem, 
outside  the  Old  City  wall,  is  the  Garden 
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Tomb  and  this  was  the  highlight  of  the 
holiday  for  me.  It  was  a  beautifully  peaceful 
spot  with  trees,  shrubs  and  colourful 
flowers.  We  sat  together  as  a  group,  in  the 
garden,  and  the  local  chaplain,  in  his  quiet 
tones,  gave  us  a  short  talk  about  the  history 
and  background. 

"The  tomb  was  discovered  in  1867  and 
later  excavated  and  it  was  found  to  be  a 
cave  hewn  out  of  the  rock  of  the  foothills, 
just  outside  the  city  wall.  It  was  believed,  by 
many,  to  be  the  garden  and  sepulchre  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  wealthy  man  who 
gave  his  tomb  for  Christ's  burial. 

"The  green  hill  nearby  is  shaped  like  and 
known  as  Skull  Hill;  'Golgotha'  in  Aramaic 
and  'Kranion'  in  Greek,  both  mean  skull  in 
their  respective  New  Testament 
translations.  Therefore  this  hill  could  well 
have  been  Calvary. 

"This  was  investigated  by  General 
Gordon,  a  great  student  of  the  Bible,  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  acquiring  the  property 
and  forming  the  Garden  Tomb  Association, 
in  1894. 

"The  garden  in  its  setting  seemed  right  to 
me  and  fitted  very  closely  to  my  own 
mental   picture  from  the  scriptures.  One 


could  easily  imagine  the  events  of  that  first 
Easter  morning  taking  place  here.  We  were 
privileged,  as  a  blind  group,  to  go  right  into 
the  tomb. 

"On  the  threshold  was  a  deep  groove,  or 
channel,  which  was  the  housing  for  the 
huge  stone  that  would  have  sealed  off  the 
entrance. 

"The  sepulchre  was  about  the  size  of  a 
small  room  and  in  one  corner,  on  the  floor,  a 
resting  place  with  curved  stones  for  the 
head  and  feet.  A  stone  would  have  fitted 
over  the  top  and  alongside  this  when  the 
body  was  there. 

"We  were  able  to  get  down  on  our  knees 
and  examine  all  these  features.  It  was 
amazing  to  think  that  this  was  probably  the 
place  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain  and 
from  where  he  rose  from  the  dead.  This  was 
a  most  moving  and  emotional  experience. 

"The  chaplain  summed  things  up  very 
profoundly  when  he  said  that  he  could  not 
dogmatically  say  that  Christ's  resurrection 
took  place  from  this  actual  spot,  but  that  the 
important  fact  was  that  it  did  take  place  and 
if  not  from  this  tomb,  it  was  certainly  very 
nearby  in  Jerusalem.  I  consider  that  I  have 
been  very  privileged  to  have  been  to  Israel 


Harry  Wa/den  examining  a  model  of  the  ancient  city. 
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Ray  Hazan  relaxes  in  the  Dead  Sea. 


Trevor  Tatchell  shows  the  revitalizing  effect  of  mud! 


and  to  have  visited  this  place  and  it  is  some- 
thing I  shall  never  forget." 

Another  contrast  between  life  and  death 
was  the  Dead  Sea  and  Massada,  with  the 
State  of  Israel  in  general.  The  Dead  Sea  lies 
1,300  feet  below  sea  level  and  is  fed  by  the 
River  Jordan.  The  North  Sea  has  a  three  per 
cent  salt  content:  the  Dead  Sea  thirty  three 
per  cent.  Temperatures  of  100  degrees  plus 
mean  rapid  evaporation  of  water  and  a 
thriving  potash  plant  at  the  north  shore.  Not 
a  bird  or  any  sign  of  wild  life  can  be  seen. 
Floating  in  the  warm  water  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sensations  experi- 
enced. It  is  really  quite  an  effort  to  force 
your  feet  onto  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Swim- 
ming and  splashing  water  in  your  face  are 
strictly  out.  After  a  fresh  water  shower, 
several  of  the  party  tried  the  sulphur  baths, 
or  coated  themselves  with  handfulls  of 
green  mud  —  a  cure  for  who  knows  what! 


Massada 

Massada  is  a  lone  hill,  initially  occupied 
by  a  Roman  garrison  and  where  Herod  built 
two  palaces.  In  the  first  century  A.D.  it  was 
taken  over  by  strict  Jewish  sect.  For  three 
years  the  Romans  laid  seige  until,  rather 
than  give  themselves  up  for  slavery  and 
death,  the  997  men,  women  and  children 
took  each  others'  lives.  Today  vestiges  of 
the  palaces,  synagogue,  baths,  water 
cisterns  and  guardhouse  can  still  be  seen. 
Although  Massada  can  be  reached  by  a 
cable  car,  Israeli  Commandos  run  up  in  20 
minutes  to  swear  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
"there  will  never  be  another  Massada." 


But  Israel  is  the  very  antithesis  of  death.  It 
is  a  very  vital  and  energetic  country,  "give 
us  24  inches  of  topsoil  and  water  and  we 
can  grow  anything."  For  instance  outside 
Jericho  lay  a  moonscape  of  mountains, 
rock,  scrub  and  dust.  But  out  of  that  grew 
green  fields;  a  very  remarkable  sight,  which 
sums  up  Israel. 

One  of  our  last  visits  in  Jerusalem  was  to 
the  residence  of  the  President  of  Israel,  Mr. 
Isaac  Navon.  A  former  private  secretary  to 
Ben  Gurion,  Mr.  Navon  received  us  with 
friendliness  and  informality.  In  a  brief  talkto 
us  he  said  that  the  word  'blind'  was  often 
mis-used  by  politicians.  They  accused  each 
other  of  blind  ignorance,  when  they  really 
meant  they  did  not  understand.  Trevor 
Tatchell  gave  a  vote  of  thanks,  inviting  the 
President  to  forward  a  bill  for  the  coffee  cup 
he  had  dropped;  Bill  Shea  and  David  Bell 
spoke  of  their  activities  and  a  shield  with  St. 
Dunstan's  badge  was  presented  as  a 
memento  of  our  visit. 

From  Jerusalem  the  party  moved  on  to  a 
kibbutz  just  two  miles  from  the  Lebanese 
border;  so  much  for  the  missile  crisis. 
Indeed,  after  a  day  visiting  the  chilly  waters 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  site  of  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  and  Nazareth,  we  went 
onto  the  Goodwill  Fence  itself.  Lebanese 
come  into  Israel  for  work  and  medical  treat- 
ment. The  Fence  is  a  wired,  mined  barrier 
with  a  fine  sand  pathway,  so  that  any 
intruders  can  be  quickly  spotted. 

We  also  visited  trenches  on  the  Golan 
Heights.  Considering  the  Syrian  forces 
were  only  two  miles  away  and  that  a  crisis 
was  imminent,  signs  of  preparation  on  the 
Israeli  side  were  noticeably  absent. 
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Kibbitzim  play  a  large  part  in  Israeli  life, 
although  only  four  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  kibbutznics.  The  kibbutz  where  we 
stayed  specialises  in  running  a  hotel,  a 
stone  quarry,  growing  produce,  for  its  own 
use,  and  a  spectacle  frame  factory  for  the 
over  60's.  Although  our  visit  started 
ominously,  with  one  of  our  party  getting 
stuck  in  the  loo  and  having  to  be  chiselled 
out,  it  turned  in  to  a  fascinating  stay.  A 
Canadian  mother,  with  four  children,  told 
us  about  life  on  a  kibbutz.  This  was  a 
modern  approach,  with  400  people  all 
drawing  the  same  pay  and  being  able,  in  the 
main,  to  choose  which  job  they  wanted. 
Children  slept  at  home  with  their  parents 
and  though  most  eat  their  meals  com- 
munially,  on  Friday  evening,  the  start  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  family  eat  together.  Financial 
security  and  a  guaranteed  roof  over  one's 
head  is  an  obvious  attractive  feature  of  the 
kibbutz.  Although  the  system  works  in  a 
small  community,  one  wonders  it  it  would 
ever  work  on  a  large  scale. 

Tel  Aviv 

Tel  Aviv  was  the  next  stop  on  the 
itinerary.  This  is  a  hot  and  humid  town  full 
of  traffic  and  bustle.  Luckily  there  was  time 
to  lounge  on  the  beach,  or  by  the  swimming 
pool.  A  most  pleasant  evening  was  spent  at 
the  house  of  the  British  Military  Attache, 
Colonel  Bill  Boucher.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
only  able  to  receive  us  from  his  bed,  being 
laid  low  with  back  trouble.  But  happily,  with 
three  physios  in  the  party,  we  left  him  well 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  His  Excellency,  the 
British  Ambassador,  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
gave  us  a  speech  of  welcome.  The  fervour 
of  the  singing  in  the  bus  on  the  way  home 
was  tacit  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
hospitality  shown  to  us. 

Now  the  IDF,  the  Israeli  Defence  Forces, 
took  over.  Military  installations  are 
generally  out  of  bounds,  but  we  were 
privileged  to  visit  an  air  base,  a  parachute 
school  and  naval  base.  St.  Dunstaners  were 
to  be  seen  crawling  all  over  Phantom  and 
Skyhawk  jets,  Bell  and  Sikorsky  heli- 
copters; it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they 
were  restrained  from  taking  part  in  practice 
parachute  jumps  from  towers  and  ramps 
with  the  young  recruits  who  were  giving 
demonstrations.  They  were  very  good  at 
chatting  up  the  girls  employed  in  the  para- 
chute packing  warehouse.  An  amazing 
number  of  checks  go  into  the  preparation 


and  repacking  of  a  chute  and  a  chute  lasts 
for  100  jumps,  or  15  years.  We  were  all 
given  a  scarf  made  from  parachute  nylon. 
The  Navy,  as  were  indeed  all  the  IDF,  were 
very  cagey  about  information,  but  an 
amusing  time  was  had  by  the  ladies  of  the 
party  checking  the  whereabouts  of  the 
pistol  worn  by  our  naval  guide.  It  involved 
showing  a  fair  amount  of  leg! 

Israelis  are  fiercely  proud  of  their  soldiers 
both  present  and  past.  Whenever  we  saw  a 
soldier  hitch-hiking,  the  bus  would  stop  to 
pick  them  up.  They,  thankfully,  removed  the 
loaded  magazines  from  their  automatic 
rifles  before  boarding.  Equally,  veterans  are 
held  in  deep  respect  as  we  discovered  on 
our  visit  to  Beit  Halochem.  Harry  Meleson 
takes  up  the  story: 

"Of  the  many  places  we  visited  and  saw,  I 
think  what  interested  me  most  was  the 
rehabilitation  centre  for  the  Israeli  war 
disabled.  The  centre  was  run  as  a  proper 
country  club  and  the  facilities  there  for  the 
disabled  were  really  tremendous.  This 
centre  was  open  not  only  to  the  disabled 
but  to  their  wives  and  families,  who  can  go 
there  and  see  and  do  things  that  one  usually 
does  at  a  country  club.  There  was  a  bar  and 
dining  room  where  all  our  party  were  given 
a  very  nice  meal,  and  we  were  all  presented 
with  a  small  memento  of  our  visit. 

Three  Swimming  Pools 

"This  centre  has  three  swimming  pools 
and  while  we  were  there  a  party  of 
amputees  were  having  a  game  of  water 
polo  in  one  of  the  pools  and  they  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  it  very  much  indeed. 

"We  also  saw  another  party  of  disabled 
doing  exercises.  We  were  told  that  these 
people  were  suffering  from  brain  damage 
and  the  exercises  help  to  rehabilitate  them. 

"What  I  thought  was  wonderful  was  that 
Israel,  a  small  and  poor  country  with  so 
many  difficulties,  still  finds  the  time,  money 
and  opportunity  to  look  after  their  disabled 
veterans  in  such  a  way." 

While  visiting  the  naval  base,  two  of  our 
party,  Bill  Shea  and  Joe  Humphrey, 
finished  off  some  business  they  had 
initiated  on  a  previous  trip  to  Israel.  Joe 
writes: 

"On  the  morning  of  19th  May,  it  was  the 
privilege  of  Bill  Shea  and  me,  whilst  on 
holiday  in  Israel,  to  attend  a  very  moving 
ceremony  in  the  Volunteers  Forest,  in  the 
Ayalon  Valley,  near  Jerusalem.  Together 
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The  President  of  Israel,  Mr.  Isaac  Navon,  greets  Harry  Gosney. 


with  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Commando 
Association,  Henry  Brown,  ex-Staff 
Quarter- Master  Sergeant,  No.  1 
Commando,  from  Ruislip,  we  planted  the 
last  of  1,706  trees  presented  by  the  Israel 
Veteran's  Association,  each  one  in  memory 
of  a  British  Commando  who  died  in  world 
war  two. 

"About  30  people  were  present  beneath 
the  simple  stone  memorial  which  bore  the 
Star  of  David  and  a  brass  plaque  for  each  of 
the  services  involved  in  the  Middle  East 
War,  bearing  its  badge.  There  beneath  the 
fluttering  blue  and  white  flags  of  Israel  and 
the  Union  Jack,  a  short  memorial  service 
was  conducted  by  Rabbi  Fischer,  on  the 
bare  hillside  in  the  brilliant  sunshine. 

"Afterwards  General  Haim  Laskov  gave  a 
short  address  and  Henry  Brown  spoke  most 
movingly,  on  behalf  of  the  4,500  members 
of  his  Association,  about  the  comradeship 
enjoyed  by  the  Commandos  from  Britain 
and  Israel,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  and 
the    joy    it    brought    him,    particularly    in 


meeting  Zvi  Swet,  one  of  Yishuv's  first 
volunteers  to  the  British  Army,  who  lost 
both  legs  while  serving  with  the 
Commandos  in  Italy.  Henry  went  on  to  say 
that  he  hoped  as  these  trees  matured,  so 
would  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
Associations. 

"A  Colonel  from  the  IDF  also  spoke  with 
great  emotion,  expressing  the  hope  that  as 
the  trees  grew  to  become  a  forest  where 
young  Israelis  would  play  in  freedom,  they 
would  be  aware  of  the  price  paid  by  their 
forebears,  in  the  great  struggle  against 
oppression  in  the  Western  world  and  that 
their  freedom  had  not  just  happened,  but 
had  been  bought  by  the  very  hard  fight  and 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  many  young  men 
in  the  prime  of  life." 

The  trip  was  nearing  its  end.  There  had 
been  little  time  for  sunbathing.  What  would 
our  friends  say  if  we  returned  home  pale? 
From  Tel  Aviv  we  took  an  internal  flight  to 
Eilat,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Rest,  recuperation, 
sun  and  a  four-star  hotel  were  the  order  of 
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the  last  two  days.  The  temperature  was  well 
above  100°  F.,  during  the  day.  Bare  feet 
could  only  last  for  30  seconds  on  the 
concrete  surrounds  of  the  pool.  At  night,  it 
fell  to  a  mere  80  degrees,  which  was  ideal 
for  a  barbecue  and  live  music,  by  the  pool. 
Some  found  the  energy  to  go  on  to  the 
disco  afterwards. 

The  Red  Sea  is  renowned,  for  its  tropical 
fish  and  these  we  were  able  to  observe  at 
first  hand.  20  minutes  from  the  hotel  was  an 
underwater  observatory.  One  first  entered 
an  aquarium  stocked  with  multi-coloured 
fish  —  pipe  fish,  balloon  fish,  shark  and  pilot 
fish.  In  a  darkened  room,  green  pinpoints  of 
light  appeared  to  float  in  space.  The 
drawing  back  of  the  blackout  curtain 
revealed  black  fish  with  green  eyes.  You 
then  walked  along  a  pier  and  down  some 
spiral  steps  to  an  underwater  tank.  Now  the 
situation  was  reversed,  with  the  fish  looking 
in  on  the  human  beings.  Out  of  the  port 


holes  you  could  observe  the  fish  in  their 
natural  habitat.  "A  fabric  designer  would 
have  a  ball:  what  colours!",  was  the 
observation. 

What  will  stand  out  in  the  memory  is  the 
hard,  unremitting  labours  of  the  six  and  half 
million  inhabitants  to  transform  the  desert 
into  green  fields  and,  also,  how  vital  water 
is  in  Israel.  It  is  the  very  lifeblood  of  the 
country.  Two  months'  of  rain  must  last  for 
the  whole  year.  There  are  some  140 
different  nationalities,  living  in  Israel,  with 
all  the  historical  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 
All  must  learn  Hebrew  so  as  to  have  some 
common  link.  They  are  fiercely  proud  of 
their  nation  and  rightly  so.  They  need  peace 
to  prosper.  As  Paul,  our  guide  said, 
"Business  is  business,  war  is  war." 

Our  grateful  thanks  to  Mrs.  Ann  Randall 
for  organising  the  trip  and  its  itinerary,  to 
Paul  Miller  for  his  excellent  descriptions 
and  to  Abraham  for  his  safe  driving. 


Leather  Craftsman  Retires 


An  era  of  craftsmanship  has  just  ended  in 
a  small  upstairs  workshop  off  Bond  Street. 
Charles  Jackson  has  made  riding  boots, 
Sam  Browne  belts  and  many  other  articles 
of  leather  there  since  the  days  of  the  First 
World  War. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  Charles  has  had  a 
connection  with  St  Dunstan's,  making 
individual  articles  of  leather  for  our 
handless  St.  Dunstaners.  He  explained  how 
Mr.  French  would  visit  him  with  an  idea, 
"He  used  to  come  down  with  a  drawing  and 
we'd  get  together  and  sort  it  out.  We  used  to 
work  from  that.  Mr.  French  used  to  get  cross 
with  me  because  I  would  only  make  a 
nominal  charge  but  that  was  my 
contribution." 

During  the  First  World  War  he  was  a 
soldier  himself.  "I  served  with  the  Field 
Artillery.  I  saw  the  handicap  these  fellows 
were  up  against  and  in  the  Second  World 
War  I  was  in  the  privileged  position  to  help 
them." 

Among  the  special  devices  Charles 
Jackson  has  made  for  handless  St. 
Dunstaners  have  been  those  for  domestic 
use  like  the  cigarette  holder  or  for  sports  like 
the  device  for  putting  the  shot.  Norman 
French  says  of  him :  "Over  the  last  30  years, 
Mr.  Jackson  has  always  been  ready  to  step 
into   the   breach   and    produce   a   special 


device  almost  overnight  when  the  need  has 
been  there". 

Another  reason  why  St.  Dunstan's  work 
appealed  to  Charles  Jackson  was  that  it  was 
out  of  the  usual  run,  "It  was  saddlery  work, 
really.  My  grandfather  was  a  saddler  and  I 
was  a  saddler  in  the  army."  His  trade  has 
always  been  with  the  services,  "We  still 
make  Sam  Browne  belts,  this  one  I'm 
working  on  I  made  for  an  officer  in  1916. 
Now  I'm  shortening  it  for  his  grandson  who 
is  going  to  Sandhurst.  It's  a  personal 
business.  We  tailor  make  riding  boots  and 
keep  a  cast  for  each  customer,  adjusting  it 
as  his  foot  changes  over  the  years." 

Charles  Jackson's  book  of  customers 
over  the  years  reads  like  Debrett's.  Now 
that  he  and  his  assistants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec 
and  Elsie  Byre,  are  retiring  many  customers 
will  miss  their  craftsmanship.  So,  too,  will  a 
number  of  St.  Dunstaners  who  have  never 
met  Charles  but  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
his  skillful  fingers. 

Mr.  J.  Bassman 

Mr.  J.  Bassman,  27  King  David  Building,  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel,  was  in  76  British  General 
Hospital,  Trani,  Italy,  during  March  and 
April,  1945.  Mr.  Bassam  would  like  anyone 
who  was  in  the  hospital  at  that  time  to 
contact  him. 
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D.F.  Robinson's 


Gardening  Column 


I  am  not  very  impressed  by  the  so  called 
summer  weather  this  year.  Everything  is 
very  behind,  even  things  under  glass.  We 
can  only  hope  conditions  will  improve.  My 
garden  is  solid  clay  and  has  been  hard  to 
work  because  of  all  this  wet  weather.  I  have 
improved  it  a  bit  by  digging  in  compost, 
peat  and  gypsum,  you  should  do  the  same 
if  you  have  a  clay  soil.  The  gale  force  winds 
have  meant  that  everything  has  had  to  be 
staked  —  do  remember  to  do  this  if  you 
have  these  conditions. 

Vegetables 

As  soon  as  the  broad  beans  have  been 
gathered  remove  the  stakes.  Do  the  same 
with  the  French  and  runner  beans,  but  if  you 
want  to  keep  some  of  the  beans  for  seed, 
leave  a  few  to  ripen  —  personally  I  do  not 
think  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble. 

Give  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  marrows 
plenty  of  water  and  add  fertiliser  when  the 
crop  is  ripening  and  setting.  Harvest  the 
onions  when  they  ripen  and  when  the 
runner  beans  reach  the  top  of  the  frame 
they  should  be  stopped.  This  will  make 
them  branch  out,  thus  giving  you  a  heavier 
crop.  Fertiliser  in  the  water  will  help  to  get 
good  sized  beans. 

Sow  lettuce  seed  every  few  weeks  to  get 
a  continuous  supply  until  autumn.  Do 
remember  the  pests  are  really  rampant 
now,  so  use  sprays  regularly.  Weeds 
always  grow  well  so  try  and  keep  them  in 
hand  by  using  the  hoe. 

Fruit 

If  you  have  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit, 
especially  apples,  pears  and  plums,  thin 
them  out  to  encourage  size  and  quality. 
Apricots,  peaches  and  nectarines  should 
get  as  much  sun  as  possible  and  cherry 
trees  should  be  washed  down  after  the  crop 
has  been  gathered. 

Cut  down  the  canes  from  the  fruited 
raspberries  and  loganberries  and  take  off 
all  the  unwanted  runners  from  the  straw- 
berries and  clear  the  beds  of  straw.  New 
strawberry  beds  can  be  planted  now. 

Carry  on  with  the  summer  pruning, 
cutting  out  shoots  and  branches  which  are 
growing  inwards;  this  will  give  the  trees 


more  light.  Examine  the  fruit  tree  pest 
bands  for  any  infection  and  destroy  them. 
Cut  away  any  shoots  on  the  apples  and 
pears  which  show  signs  of  powdery  mildew 
and  spray  the  trees  to  avert  the  disease,  but 
not  until  the  crop  has  been  harvested. 

Lawns 

Keep  the  grass  neat  and  tidy  by  regular 
mowing.  Give  the  lawns  a  dose  of  fertiliser 
which  has  weed  killer  in  it,  but  only  do  this 
in  damp  weather,  so  the  fertiliser  can  get 
down  to  the  roots. 

Do  not  let  the  edges  of  the  lawn  get  untidy 
and  produce  long  grass.  Cut  it  away  after 
each  mowing.  If  you  use  long  handled 
shears  you  will  save  yourself  a  lot  of 
backache! 

In  really  dry  spells  do  not  mow  too  often 
and  water  the  grass  well,  by  leaving  the 
sprinkler  on. 

Flowers 

Keep  hoeing  the  flowers  beds  and  water 
them  well  when  necessary.  If  you  have  small 
areas  you  can  use  bucket  fulls  of  water  with 
a  liquid  fertiliser  in  it.  In  a  large  flower 
barden,  where  you  use  the  hose  to  water, 
put  down  pellet  fertiliser  before  watering. 

Cut  away  dead  blooms  to  prolong  the 
flowering  period  and  to  make  the  plants 
bushier.  Stake  large  flowering  dahlias,  as 
the  blooms  are  very  heavy  and  the  whole 
plant  is  a  target  for  the  wind.  Nip  out  the 
side  buds  of  large  flowering  chrysanthe- 
mums to  get  large  size  blooms. 

Pick  sweet  peas  regularly  and  tie  them 
into  the  frame  as  they  grow.  You  can  keep 
your  own  seed  for  next  year,  but  do  not 
expect  to  get  wonderful  colours  as  they  will 
all  be  cross  pollinated. 

Cut  off  dead  heads  from  the  roses,  cutting 
them  well  down  the  stem  to  an  outward 
facing  bud,  these  are  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  Give  them  some  special  rose 
fertiliser  and  watch  out  for  black  spot  — 
take  the  necessary  action  when  you  see  it, 
cutting  away  the  affected  leaves.  Some 
roses  throw  out  shoots  from  the  roots. 
These  are  very  thin,  with  about  six  small 
leaves  to  a  stem.  Cut  these  away  to  below 
soil  level. 
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Cuttings  from  perennials  can  be  taken 
now,  such  as  geraniums,  pansies,  pinks  and 
violas.  Layer  the  border  carnations  by 
cutting  half  way  through  a  stem,  split  it 
open  and  peg  it  into  the  soil,  covering  it  with 
extra  soil. 

Start  thinking  about  perennials  and 
border  shrubs  for  autumn.  Prepare  the 
ground  by  digging  it  over  and  putting 
compost,  or  strawy  manure,  on  especially  if 
you  are  plagued  with  a  clay  soil. 

Greenhouse 

In  the  greenhouse  some  of  the  more 
unusual  blooms,  achimenes,  gloxinias  and 
smithianthas  will  be  going  out  of  flower,  so 
gradually  let  the  leaves  die  off  and  reduce 
their  water  intake.  When  they  have  died 
down,  keep  the  tubers  in  the  pots,  in  a 
warmish  position  until  next  spring,  when 
they  can  be  put  into  fresh  soil  and  started 
off  again. 

Re-pot  later  flowering  azaleas,  for  a  show 
at  Christmas,  adding  fertiliser  to  the  water. 
If  you  have  some  old  cyclamen,  or  some 
seedlings,  put  them  into  new  flowering  pots 
so  you  have  some  flowers  by  the  New  Year. 

Disbud  all  late  flowering  chrysanthe- 
mums and  ensure  that  they  are  well 
watered,  but  do  not  over  do  the  watering. 
Cut  down  the  geraniums,  hydrangeas,  and 
fuchsias  and  use  some  of  the  cuttings  to 
propogate  new  plants.  Sow  some  annuals, 
such  as  schizanthus  and  stocks  which  are 
amongst  the  best  for  winter  flowering.  Also, 
sow  geranium  seeds  now  to  get  good  sized 
plants  for  indoors  and  for  outside. 

Here  is  a  list  of  items  for  a  well  stocked 
garden. 

Flowers 

Annuals  from  seed 

Ageratum,  antirrhinum,  calendula, 
candytuft,  begonia,  semperflorens,  lobelia, 
nemesia,  phlox,  drummondi,  petunia, 
salvia,  mimulus,  stock,  wall  flower  and 
sweet  pea. 

Perennials  -  either  from  seed  or  grown 
plants  -  delphinium,  dicentra,  aquilegia, 
geum,  gaillardia,  helenium,  hellebore, 
erigeron,  incarvillea,  Michaelmas  daisy, 
foxglove,  lupin,  pyrethrum,  primula  (there 
are  various  types  including  polyanthus), 
rudbeckia,  paeonia,  phlox,  scabious, 
tradescantia,  violet,  pink,  carnation  and 
dahlia.  There  are  many  more,  but  these  are 


Paul  Franc/a  with  his  wife,  Thelma,  outside  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  where  Paul  received  his 
Master's  Degree  from  the  Chancellor  of  London 
University,  Her  Royal  Highness,  Princess  Anne - 
Photo  Mac  Smith. 


Gardening  -  continued 

the  best  known  and  give  plenty  of  colour 
through  the  summerto  late  autumn. 

Shrubs 

Berberis,  buddlia,  camelia,  cotoneaster, 
daphne,  cinquefoii,  escallonia,  forsythia, 
fuchsia,  hibiscus,  hydrangea,  hypericum, 
holly,  laburnum,  kerria,  kalmia,  lilac, 
mahonia,  magnolia,  pyracantha,  philladel- 
phus,  viburnum,  rhodendron,  azalea  and 
roses. 

Vegetables 

Cauliflower,  cabbage  (both  these  can  be 
winter  or  summer  types),  beetroot,  carrots 
(long  type  or  the  stump  rooted),  broad 
bean,  French  and  runner  beans,  peas, 
lettuce  (cabbage  and  cos  variety)  onions, 
salad  onions,  broccoli  (and  the  purple 
sprouting  kind),  potatoes  (early  or  main 
crop),  tomatoes  and  marrow. 
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They  Came  and  Saw  For  Themselves 


See  for  Yourself  said  the  signs  and  posters 
and  some  hundreds  of  people  from 
Brighton  and  from  further  afield  came  to  Ian 
Fraser  House  to  do  just  that  on  8th  July,  the 
second  of  two  Open  Days  held  there  to 
mark  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
People. 

The  first  day  had  been  reserved  for 
special  guests:  Lady  Ellerman,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Dacre,  Andrew  Bowden,  M.P.  for 
Brighton,  Kemp  Town,  Councillor  and  Mrs. 
Wakefield,  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Brighton,  Councillor  and  Miss  Gladwin, 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Hove,  Councillor 
Mayhew  and  Mrs.  Tapp,  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Lewes,  Mr.  Michael  Fabricant, 
Managing  Director  of  Channel  Contem- 
porary Radio,  Mr.  Fred  Forrester,  Governor 
of  St.  Dunstan's  and  Mrs.  Forrester. 

They  were  greeted  by  our  Chairman,  Mr. 
Ion  Garnett-Orme  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme 
and  by  Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Morris,  a 
Member  of  St.  Dunstan's  Council  and 
toured  the  building  to  see  the  various 
displays  and  demonstrations  by  St. 
Dunstaners. 


They  saw  the  Amateur  Radio  Society 
operating  their  station,  a  display  of  mobility 
aids,  cookery  instruction,  handicraft 
displays  and  demonstrations  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ted  Miller's  incredible  doll's 
house  built  to  scale  as  a  thatched  and 
timbered  house  —  fully  furnished.  One  of 
the  stars  of  the  H.Q.  event  in  April  was  also 
there,  Mr.  Ted  King  with  his  working  model 
steam  engine. 

There  were  film  showings  and  a  talk  by 
Ron  Smith  on  recording  the  sounds  of 
natural  history  illustrated  in  sound  by  tape 
recordings  and  in  vision  using  slides.  The 
Kurzweil  Reading  Machine  was  there  and 
there  were  demonstrations  of  Braille  and 
typewriting  and  work  was  in  full  swing  in 
the  industrial  and  joinery  workshops. 

On  the  public  day  members  of  the 
Brighton  Sports  and  Social  Club  attended 
so  that  visitors  could  see  a  Club  meeting  in 
full  swing.  There  was  swimming  in  the  pool, 
bowling  and  archery  in  progress.  Many 
members  of  the  public  made  no  secret  of 
their  admiration  of  St.  Dunstan's  and 
wonder  at  their  achievements. 


OBITUARY 


MRS.  PEGGY  CRAIK 

St.  Dunstaners  in  the  North  West  will  be 
deeply  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  on  29th 
June,  after  a  painful  illness  born  with  great 
courage,  of  Mrs.  Peggy  Craik,  of  Sale,  who 
had  retired  from  her  post  as  Welfare  Visitor 
for  Lancashire  on  30th  June  1979. 

Mrs.  Craik,  who  will  be  affectionately 
remembered  by  so  many  as  Peggy  Everett, 
joined  the  Welfare  Visiting  Staff  on  1st  May, 
1956  from  the  Kent  County  Constabulary  in 
which  she  had  held  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 
Prior  to  her  10  years  of  service  with  the 
police  she  had  served  during  the  war  years 
in  the  Civil  Nursing  Reserve  as  a  State 
Enrolled  Assistant  Nurse  and  was  well 
qualified  to  take  over  the  care  of  St. 
Dunstaners  in  the  North  West  from  Miss 
Graham  Doel  who  was  retiring. 

During  the  years  which  followed  Mrs. 
Craik  proved  herself  to  be  a  most  capable 
visitor  and  her  friendly,  understanding 
personality  and  the  practical  help  she  gave 
so    readily   endeared    her  to   all   the   St. 


Dunstaners  upon  whom  she  called.  In  spite 
of  the  personal  sadness  she  had  to  suffer 
with  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Mrs. 
Craik  never  faltered  in  her  duty  and  we  were 
gladdened  by  the  happiness  she  found 
upon  her  second  marriage  in  February, 
1979. 

Among  the  last  functions  in  which  Mrs. 
Craik  was  involved  for  us  was  her  appear- 
ance in  the  film  To  Live  Again'  which 
showed  her  visiting  a  St.  Dunstaner  and 
then,  in  her  retirement,  she  helped  us  to 
organise  a  very  happy  weekend  reunion  for 
lady  St.  Dunstaners  last  October. 

On  behalf  of  all  St.  Dunstaners  in  the 
North  West  and  all  staff  who  knew  her  we 
send  our  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
husband,  Alex,  and  all  members  of  her 
family.' 

Mr.  Alex  Craik  writes:  There  are 
numerous  people  to  thank  for  their 
kindness  and  sympathy  so  may  I  thank  St. 
Dunstaners  through  the  Review! 
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International  Writing  Competition 


The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America  is 
holding  a  literary  competition  for  blind 
writers.  Fiction,  non-fiction  and  poetry  can 
be  entered  according  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  28th 
February,  1982. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  typed  in  English, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to  The  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  110  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10016,  U.S.A. 

3.  Prose  entries  in  fiction  may  be  short 
stories  or  other  forms  of  fictionalized 
writing  of  no  more  than  6,5000  words. 

4.  Prose   entries   in   non-fiction   must   be 
related    to    some    aspect   of   economics, 
social,   health,  environmental   or  welfare 
interest  concerning  the  world,  or  a  nation,  a 
society  or  a  local  community. 
5.  Poetry  entries  may  not  exceed  three 
double-spaced  typed  8Y2"  x  11"  pages 
in  length. 
6.  Nine  thousand  dollars  will  be  awarded 
in  prizes  as  follows: 


1  st  prize  in  each  category  $1 ,500 
2nd  prize  in  each  category  $750 
3rd  prize  in  each  category  $500 
Honorable  mention  in  each  category  will 
be  $250 


BRIGHTON 
Bowling 

On  Monday,  22nd  June,  we  visited  Marine 
Gardens  Bowling  Club,  Worthing;  it  was  a 
glorious  day  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  along  12  bowlers  and 
we  played  four  games  of  triples.  Halfway 
through  the  match  we  stopped  for  tea  and 
biscuits  and  after  the  interval,  when  we 
resumed  play,  I  was  interviewed  by  Radio 
Brighton.  During  the  interview  Dickie  Brett 
played  an  excellent  shot  right  on  the  jack 


St.  Dunstan's  and  Marine  Gardens  bowling  teams  pose  before  the  start  of  their  match  at  Worthing. 
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Dick  Brett  smiles  broadly  after  his  wood  hits  the 
jack  just  in  time  for  the  radio  interview. 

and  the  interviewer  was  so  impressed  that 
he  was  also  called  into  the  interview.  At  the 
end  of  the  match,  we  all  retired  to  the 
restaurant  and  had  an  excellent  tea.  After- 
wards the  President,  Mr.  Charles  King, 
welcomed  us  all  and  then  wished  me 
'happy  birthday'  —  how  they  knew  it  was 
my  birthday  I  will  never  know.  After  a 
chorus  of  'happy  birthday',  I  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  iced  cake  which  was 
specially  made  for  me  by  one  of  the  ladies; 
it  was  then  taken  away,  cut  up  and  shared 
amongst  all  present. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  David  Castleton 
and  his  staff  for  the  mobile  exhibition  and 
George  Cole  for  demonstrating  amateur 
radio.  During  the  afternoon  a  collection  was 
made  amongst  the  large  crowd  present  and 
Mrs.  Dacre  received  a  cheque,  on  behalf  of 
St.  Dunstan's,for£100. 

On  Sunday,  28th  June,  we  visited 
Woolston  &  District  Bowling  Club, 
Southampton.  Once  again,  I  was  able  to 
take  along  four  teams  of  bowlers  and  David 
Castleton  was  there  when  we  arrived 
displaying  the  mobile  exhibition.  A  really 
excellent  day  was  had  by  all  and  I  received  a 
cheque  of  £50  for  St.  Dunstan's.  I  would  like 


to  thank  Joan  and  Bob  Osborne  and  Monty 
Golding  for  their  fine  entertainment.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  all  the  visiting 
bowlers  to  Ian  Fraser  House  for  helping  to 
make  both  these  trips  most  enjoyable.' 

W.  Da  vies, 
Captain. 


MIDLAND 

My  apologies  to  all  Club  members  for  not 
sending  in  notes  after  the  May  meeting. 
This  was  due  to  the  Club  meeting  being 
held  on  the  10th  of  the  month  and  the  latest 
date  that  the  Editor  can  receive  correspond- 
ence is  the  1 2th  of  each  month  and  with  the 
awful  postal  service  today  there  is  no  way 
that  I  can  send  them  in  time  for  that  date, 
but  I  hope  now  to  be  able  to  bring  you  up  to 
date. 

The  meeting  that  day  was  very  poorly 
attended.  This  was  due  to  some  members 
being  sick  and  others  were  away  on 
holiday,  but  despite  this  some  games  of 
dominoes  were  played. 

A  lovely  tea,  with  beautiful  home  made 
cakes,  was  put  on  as  usual  by  the  ladies  and 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  and  they 
were  thanked  by  Joe. 

The  meeting  closed  at  6.15  p.m. 

Sunday  7th  was  dry  but  cool  for  our 
outing  to  Stratford.  We  started  from  Broad 
Street  at  10.40  a.m.  and  arrived  in  Stratford 
at  11.50  a.m. 

Everyone  was  very  pleased  to  have  the 
company  of  Guy  and  Sallie  Bilcliff  on  this 
day.  Thank  you  both  for  making  the  effort  to 
come  from  Wales  to  join  us.  Before  leaving 
the  coach  the  party  were  told  what  time  to 
be  at  the  Royal  British  Legion  for  tea. 

I  think  everyone  went  to  different  restaur- 
ants for  lunch  and  afterwards  made  their 
way  down  to  the  riverside,  to  see  a  very  fine 
regatta  put  on  by  the  Lions  in  aid  of  charity. 
The  weather  was  kind  to  us  until  ten  past 
four  when  it  started  to  rain,  but  fortunately 
no  one  got  very  wet,  because  we  were  to 
meet  at  the  Legion  at  4.30  p.m. 

As  usual  we  were  greeted  by  the  Patron, 
President,  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 

We  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  beautiful  tea, 
put  on  by  the  Women's  Section  and  the 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  our  Chairman, 
Joe,  in  response  to  the  welcome  given  to  us 
by  the  Patron  of  the  Branch. 
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Club  News  -  continued 


It  was  so  nice  to  have  Mrs.  Dennick,  her 
son  and  daughter — in-law  with  us  once 
again.  After  tea,  everyone  was  happy  to 
relax  and  chat  until  the  bar  opened  at  7.00 
p.m. 

The  Midland  Club  always  get  a  tremend- 
ous welcome  from  the  Legion  members 
and  it  still  amazes  me  that  these  visits  have 
carried  on  since  1926  when  Mrs.  Spurway 
and  the  late  Bill  Shakespeare  started  them. 

We  made  our  farewells  at  8.30  p.m.  and 
all  agreed  that  it  was  lovely  to  have  spent  a 
longer  time  in  Stratford. 

We  had  a  good  meeting  on  Sunday  14th 
June  and  more  games  of  dominoes  were 
played  off.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  Bruno  is 
going  to  be  our  champion  again  this  year. 

I  left  the  meeting  at  6.00  p.m.  but  I  do 
know  that  more  games  of  dominoes  were 
being  played  so  I  presume  the  meeting 
finished  at  6.30  p.m. 

Joan  Cashmore 


DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Many  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Perrett,  of  Devizes, 
who  celebrated  their  Diamond  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  16th  July.  They  have 
received  a  telegram  of  congratulations 
from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  were  lucky 
enough  to  attend  the  garden  party  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  on  23rd  July. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Fleisig,  of 
Sevenoaks,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Rebecca,  on  27th  February,  to 
their  son,  Colin,  and  his  wife,  Maureen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Arnold,  of  Keighley, 
on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Matthew  James, 
on  1 2th  May,  to  their  daughter,  Janette,  and 
her  husband,  Francis. 


FAMILY  NEWS 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nolan,  of  Great 
Sutton  are  pleased  to  announce  that  their 
grand-daughter,  Elaine,  was  married  on  4th 
July. 

Mr.  Tom  O'Connor,  of  Erdington,  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  his  grand- 
daughter, Janet,  was  married  to  John 
Stewart  Duncan,  on  2nd  May. 

Mr.  Sydney  Scroggie,  of  Strathmartine, 
by  Dundee,  who  married  Miss  Margaret 
Loudon  on  3rd  July. 


RUBY  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rosewarne,  of 
Manchester,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  16th  July. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Suzan  Bradley,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Birchall,  who  has  recently  qualified 
as  a  doctor  and  will  be  working  at  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  Blackpool,  for  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  Ted  Frearson,  of  Lewes,  who  has 
been  appointed  as  a  speaker  for  the  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association,  for  the  East 
Sussex  area. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to: 

Mrs.  Elaine  Biart,  of  Harpenden,  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Doris  Martin,  widow  of  the 
late  Peter  Martin,  died  on  3rd  June  after  a 
fall.  She  was  91  years  old.  During  the  First 
World  War  Mrs.  Martin  was  awarded  the 
Royal  Red  Cross  Medal  for  services  as 
Commandant  of  her  V.A.D.  detachment  and 
after  the  war  she  helped  to  run  a 
convalescent  home  for  St.  Dunstaners. 

Mr.  D.C.  ("Tuffy")  Tufne/I,  of  Bristol, 
whose  wife,  Margaret,  died  on  1st  July, 
after  a  long  illness. 
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In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and  we 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and  friends. 


Cyril  Ramshaw  Bulman,  21st  Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Cyril  Bulman,  of  Beckenham,  died  at  Pearson 
House  on  the  28th  June.  He  was  88  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Bulman  was  commissioned  in  the  First 
World  War  and  was  wounded  on  the  Somme.  He 
came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1917,  married  in  1919 
and  for  some  tens  years  was  a  poultry  farmer.  He 
then  trained  as  a  physiotherapist  and  moved  to 
Beckenham,  where  he  settled  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  established  a  very  good  practice  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  keen  and  successful  bridge 
players.  Mrs.  Bulman  died  in  1958  but,  with  the 
help  of  devoted  relatives  and  friends,  he  was 
able  to  continue  with  both  his  work  and  hobby. 

His  health  deteriorated  in  recent  years  and  he 
had  spells  in  hospital,  but  he  was  able  to  treat  a 
few  patients  as  recently  as  December,  1980, 
when  he  was  87  years  old.  He  had  been  in 
Pearson  House  for  some  months  and  died  just 
after  his  birthday. 

He  leaves  nieces  and  many  friends. 

Thomas  Cox,  Worcestershire  Regiment. 

Thomas  Cox,  of  Egham,  died  on  19th  June.  He 
was  84  years  old. 

Mr.  Cox  served  with  the  Worcestershire 
Regiment  from  1914  until  1917,  when  he  was 
wounded  in  the  face  and  discharged.  He  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  in  1955. 

Although  Mr.  Cox  suffered  severe  back 
trouble,  he  was  a  keen  gardener  and  he  and  his 
wife  grew  all  their  own  vegetables.  Mr.  Cox  was  a 
great  family  man  and  he  and  his  wife  celebrated 
their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary  last  year. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Irene. 

Leonard  Mildon,  Leinster  Regiment. 

Leonard  Mildon,  of  Birkenhead,  died  in 
hospital  on  20th  May.  He  was  85  years  old  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Mildon  served  in  the  Leinster  Regiment 
from  1910  until  1915  and  his  sight  was  severely 
damaged  by  gunshot  wounds  received  in  1914. 

Mr.  Mildon  lived  happily  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Carron,  and  her  son  and  his  family,  who  cared  for 
him  with  great  affection  for  many  years. 

He  enjoyed  the  company  of  children  and  until 
he  became  rather  frail  a  few  years  ago,  he 
enjoyed  long  country  walks. 

He  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Carron. 


David  Owen,  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers. 

David  Owen,  of  Liverpool,  died  on  31st  May. 
He  was  87  years  old  and  was  one  of  the  very  first 
men  to  join  St.  Dunstan's,  in  October,  1915. 

Mr.  Owen  served  in  the  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers 
from  1914  until  he  was  totally  blinded  by  a 
gunshot  wound,  at  Dardanelles,  in  September 
1915.  Mr.  Owen  married  in  1923  and  had  three 
children,  living  in  Wales  until  1947  when  the 
family  moved  to  Colwyn  Bay.  Mr.  Owen  worked 
in  mat  making  for  many  years. 

Sadly,  his  wife  died  in  1963  and  Mr.  Owens 
went  to  live  with  his  daughter,  Betty,  and  her 
family,  who  gave  him  a  very  happy  home  in  his 
retirement. 

He  leaves  two  children,  Betty  and  David. 

Evan  Price,  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers. 

Evan  David  Price,  of  Porthcawl,  died  on  12th 
June  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  63  years  old  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1978. 

Mr.  Price  served  in  the  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers 
from  October,  1938  until  1946,  having  received 
severe  gunshot  wounds  in  Burma  in  1944. 

Mr.  Price  had  been  employed  as  a  tin  plate 
worker  and  was  a  very  keen  gardener.  His  garden 
was  always  a  beautiful  show  and  he  enjoyed 
developing  his  new  garden  since  he  moved 
house  in  1979. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Florence,  and  two  sons. 

Percy  Soames,  Machine  Gun  Corps. 

Percy  Soames,  of  Coningsby,  died  at  the 
Fernlea  Nursing  Home,  in  Woodhall  Spa,  on  26th 
June.  He  was  84  years  old  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  1960. 

Mr.  Soames  served  in  the  Machine  Gun  Corps 
from  1917  until  1919  and  he  was  blinded  by 
mustard  gas. 

Mr.  Soames  was  a  very  keen  gardener  and  his 
hard  work  invariably  produced  excellent  results. 
Unfortunately  over  the  past  five  or  six  years  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  continue  gardening,  which 
he  missed  greatly. 

Sadly,  in  1979  his  wife,  Holly,  died  and  Mr. 
Soames  went  to  live  with  his  son,  David  and  his 
wife  who  cared  for  him  devotedly.  In  August,  last 
year,  he  moved  to  live  with  his  daughter,  Joy,  in 
Coningsby  where  he  settled  happily,  but  after  a 
gradual  deterioration  in  his  health  Mr.  Soames 
went  to  the  Nursing  Home  in  Woodhall  Spa. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  Joy,  and  a  son,  David. 
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Message  from  The  Chairman 


Changes  in  Brighton 

As  many  St.  Dunstaners  will  know,  Mrs.  Pass  who  had  not  been  enjoying 
good  health  in  recent  months,  has  resigned  her  appointment  as  Matron  at 
Ian  Fraser  House  and  has  returned  to  live  in  Yorkshire  where  she  has  family 
connections.  She  takes  with  her  every  good  wish  from  St.  Dunstan's. 

In  the  light  of  the  dual  responsibilities  now  resting  upon  Dr.  Stilwell  as 
doctor  and  administrator  of  the  Brighton  Homes,  it  has  been  decided  to 
replace  the  post  of  Matron  at  Ian  Fraser  House  with  that  of  Deputy 
Administrator.  Mr.  Simon  Conway  has  been  appointed  to  this  new  post  and 
he  will  undertake  many  of  the  duties  formerly  carried  out  by  Matron  with 
prime  responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  all  St.  Dunstaners 
resident  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 

Mr.  Conway  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Royal  Navy  as  a 
submarine  commander  and  he  will  play  an  important  role  in  maintaining 
the  high  level  of  service  provided  for  St.  Dunstaners  who  come  to  stay  in  Ian 
Fraser  House.  I  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  appointment. 

Mrs.  Maw  is  happily  restored  to  good  health  and  has  returned  to  carry  on 
her  work  as  Supervisor  of  the  Care  Assistant  staff. 

Distinguished  Visitors 

On  the  24th  July,  we  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Dorina  de  Gouvea 
Nowill,the  President  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  who 
was  paying  a  fleeting  visit  to  this  country  escorted  by  her  daughter.  Mrs.  de 
Gouvea  Nowill,  who  is  Brazilian,  was  also  accompanied  by  Mr.  Edward 
Venn,  the  Director-General  of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who 
was  paying  his  first  visit  to  our  Brighton  homes.  Our  guests  were  received 
by  Mr.  Weisblatt,  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Matron  Goodwin  and  spentthe  morning  at 
Pearson  House  where  they  spoke  to  a  number  of  St.  Dunstaners.  Later,  the 
visitors  had  an  extensive  tour  of  Ian  Fraser  House  and  enjoyed  tea  with  St. 
Dunstaners  in  the  Lounge. 


Oh 
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BRIGHTON  BUS  SERVICE         TO  LIVE  AGAIN 


St.  Dunstaners  have  asked 
that  we  review  the  routine 
travel  arrangements  from 
Ian  Fraser  House  &  Pearson 
House  to  Brighton,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  time- 
table enclosed  with  this 
issue  of  the  Review  would 
suit  the  majority  of  people. 
Please  note  that  we  have 
inserted  additional  stopping 
points. 

Dr.  R.  Stilwell 

Medical  Officer  I 

Administrator. 


P.O.W.'S  REUNION 

Would  all  St.  Dunstaners 
who  received  an  invitation 
for  the  above  reunion  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  in  February 
1982,  and  who  have  not  yet 
replied,  kindly  confirm  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  the 
final  arrangements  for 
catering,  etc.  can  be  made. 
Please  contact  Mrs.  M.  Burn, 
ex.  28  at  HQ. 

INTERFERENCE  BY 
CITIZEN'S  BAND 

We  have  been  notified  at 
Headquarters  of  a  few  cases 
where  citizens  band 
transmissions  are 

interfering  with  talking  book 
machines.  Please  write  to 
Norman  French  or  Ray 
Hazan,  so  that  we  may  take  it 
up  on  your  behalf. 

CASSETTE  CHESS 
MAGAZINE  REVIVED 

'En  passant',  the  monthly 
tape  service  for  blind  chess 
enthusiasts,  is  now  once 
again  available  in  this 
country.  Send  a  C60  cassette 
for  a  free  copy  to  Mr.  Charles 
Cadwell,  Tape  Recording 
Service  for  the  Blind,  48 
Fairfax  Road,  Farnborough, 
Hants.  GU14  8JP,  Tel: 
Farnborough  (0252)  47943. 


We  have  just  heard  that  St. 
Dunstan's  Film,  "To  Live 
Again"  is  to  be  shown  on 
Remembrance  Sunday, 

November  8th  at  1 1 .30  a.m., 
on  London  Weekend  T.V.  It  is 
possible  that  other 

commercial  channels  may 
also  put  it  out  at  that  time,  so 
we  would  advise  members 
living  outside  London  to  look 
out  for  details  of 
programmes  on  their  own 
regional  channels. 


PROGRAMMES  BY   PHONE 

Details  of  BBC  Radio  4 
programmes  for  the  day  are 
now  being  given  as  a 
telephone  information 

service  like  the  weather,  etc. 
The  number  to  ring  is  01-246 
8035.  The  new  service  is  not 
yet  available  on  numbers 
outside  London,  as  it  is  only 
at  the  experimental  stage. 


ROYAL  WEDDING  BOOKS 

The  Scottish  Braille  Press 
has  published  a  Souvenir 
Book  of  the  Royal  Wedding. 
It  contains  a  programme  of 
events  on  the  day  itself,  and 
articles  of  general  and 
historical  interest.  It  costs 
30p  (concession  price)  from 
the  Scottish  Braille  Press, 
Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh, 
EH16  5NB.  Tel:  031-667  6230. 
'Charles  and  Diana:  a  Royal 
Love  Story'  by  Henry  Arnold 
has  just  been  published  in 
large  print  by  Cedric  Chivers 
Ltd.,  Locksbrook  Rd.,  Bath, 
BA1  3HB.  Tel:  Bath  (0225) 
316872. 


CHESS  WEEKEND 

Chess  Instruction  weekend, 
30th  and  31st  October. 
Please  contact  Head- 
quarters. 
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Cover  Picture: 

St.  Dunstaners  Robert  Nobbs  and 
Stan  Tutton  (centre),  winners  of  the 
mystery  car  drive  at  Lee-On-Solent 
Camp,  are  photographed  with 
Commander  Scott-Fox,  Taff  Rees, 
P.  T.I.  'Budgie'  Rodgers  and  'Dodger' 
Long. 

Photo:  H.M.S.  Daedalus. 


Mrs.  Dorina  de  Gouvea  Nowill,  President  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  her 
daughter  with  Mr.  Edward  Venn,  Director-General  of  the  RNIB,  Dr.  RayStilwellandMr.  William  Weisblatt 
at  Ian  Fraser  House  during  the  visit  mentioned  by  the  Chairman  on  page  2. 


INTERNATIONAL  HONOUR  FOR  DUNCAN 
WATSON 

At  its  10th  general  assembly  in  Paris, 
Duncan  Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
a  Vice  President  of  the  European  Regional 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  aims  to  advance  the 
interests  of  all  blind  people  in  its  22 
European  member  countries  by  exchanging 
information. 

Edward  Venn,  Director-General,  R.N.I.B. 
was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Commission. 

HANDBOOK  TO  ADVENTURE 

In  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  People 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  should  be 
welcoming  a  new  and  much  expanded 
guide  "Outdoor  Pursuits  for  Disabled 
People". 

The  author,  Norman  Croucher,  O.B.E.,  is 
well  qualified  to  write  the  guide  as  he  is 
disabled  himself,  and  like  a  number  of  our 
St.  Dunstaners,  a  mountaineer  despite,  in 
his  case,  the  loss  of  both  legs.  He  mentions 
particularly  St.  Dunstaner  Syd  Scroggie, 
who  climbs  in  his  native  Scotland  despite 
blindness  and  the  loss  of  one  leg. 

Chapters  discuss  medical  aspects, 
Instruction,  Safety  Precautions,  and  there 


are  lists  of  addresses  of  appropriate  bodies 
in  each  sport.  It  is  a  handbook  to  adventure 
and  participation  for  all  disabled  people. 

Published  by  Woodhead  -  Faulkner  Ltd., 
8  Market  Passage,  Cambridge,  for  the 
Disabled  Living  Foundation,  346 
Kensington  High  St.,  London  W14  8NS. 
£4.75  in  paperback. 

DISABLED  PERSONS  RAILCARD 

British  Rail  have  announced  the 
introduction  of  a  Disabled  Persons' 
Railcard.  Holders  and  one  adult  travelling 
with  them  are  each  entitled  to  ordinary 
single  and  return  tickets  at  half  adult  rate. 
The  concession  also  applies  to  offpeak 
reduced  fares,  so  giving  even  more  saving. 

The  card  costs  £10  and  is  valid  until  31 
December  1982. 

War  pensioners  need  only  quote  their 
payment  reference  number  to  prove  their 
disability. 

St.  Dunstaner  readers  will  find  a  British 
Rail  leaflet  with  application  form  enclosed 
with  this  issue  of  the  Review.  The  form, 
with  remittance,  should  be  sent  to:  British 
Rail,  Dept.  XX,  P.O.  Box  28,  YORK  Y01  1 FB. 

The  R.N.I.B.  for  the  Blind  have  put  British 
Rail's  conditions  of  use  into  Braille  and 
copies  are  available  free  to  blind  people 
from  their  Headquarters:  224  Great  Portland 
St.,  London,  W1N  6AA. 


ROYAL  OCCASIONS 


In  his  message  in  the  August  Review,  Mr. 
Ion  Garnett-Orme  referred  to  the  greetings 
he  sent  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstans  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the 
occasion  of  their  wedding.  Here  is  the  text 
of  his  message  and  the  reply. 

THE  ROYAL  WEDDING 
St.  Dunstan's  Message 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Buckingham 
Palace 

On  behalf  of  our  Council,  War-blinded  men 
and  women  and  their  families  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  and  our  staff,  I  send 
Your  Royal  Highness  and  Lady  Diana  our 
warmest  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  your 
Marriage  and  our  very  Best  Wishesfor  Your 
future  happiness. 

Ion  Garnett-Orme 
Chairman 

.  .  .  And  the  reply: 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  send  you 
their  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  your 
extremely  kind  message. 


ROYAL  GARDEN  PARTY 

On  July  23rd  H.M.  the  Queen  held  a  special 
Garden  Party  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  People.  35 
St.  Dunstaners  with  their  wives  and  escorts 
attended  -  the  largest  number  to  go  to  a 
Royal  Garden  Party.  Although  it  rained  hard 
the  weather  did  not  spoil  the  day  for  our 
group  who  returned  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
memorable  occasion. 

Our  Chairman,  Mr  Ion  Garnett-Orme,  wrote 
to  H.M.  the  Queen: 

Your  Majesty, 

May  I  be  permitted  to  express  to  Your 
Majesty  the  sincere  thanks  of  our  Council 
and  Myself  for  most  kindly  inviting  so  many 
St.  Dunstaners  to  Your  Majesty's  Garden 
Party  for  the  Disabled  last  Thursday. 

It  was  an  occasion  which  the  St.  Dunstaners 
and  their  wives  and  escorts  enjoyed 
enormously  and  will  never  forget.  They 
have  particularly  requested  that  Your 
Majesty  should  be  sent  this  personal 
message  of  appreciation. 


St.  Dunstaners,  wives  and  escorts  outside  Headquarters  before  leaving  for  Buckingham  Palace.  Readers 
wshing  to  obtain  copies  of  this  picture  please  write  to  the  Review  quoting  No.  593/5. 


The  Music  Makers  Band 
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The  Music  Makers" 


Nine  St.  Dunstaners  turned  up  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  for  the  musical  Activities  week  in 
August.  Nine,  that  is,  who  made  music  and 
several  who  supported  us.  Here  is  the  line- 
up -  Ernie  Cookson,  saxophone;  Bob 
Forshaw,  Double  Bass;  Jim  Fraser, 
Harmonica;  Joe  Humphrey,  Accordian; 
Joe  Langley,  Drums;  John  McDermot, 
Accordian;  Bill  Miller,  Drums;  Myself, 
Vocal;  and  Peter  Spencer,  Piano. 

At  our  first  meeting  on  the  Sunday 
morning  Peter  was  elected  Chairman,  we 
decided  to  call  ourselvesthe  Music  Makers, 
and  pitched  right  in  to  arranging  and 
rehearsing  a  concert  for  the  lounge  that 
evening,  which  seemed  to  be  jolly  well 
received.  Our  own  band,  reborn,  was 
assisted  by  a  local  blind  trumpeter  and 
played  some  of  the  good  old  good  ones. 
There  were  some  songs,  solos  on 
harmonica  and  piano  accordion  and  we 
were  delighted  to  welcome  Harry  Leader, 
so  well  known  from  the  Dance  Band  days. 
Peter,  Ernie,  Bob,  Joe,  Bill,  and  I  augmented 
the  Ernie  Took  Band  at  the  Monday  dance 
and  it  really  swung. 

On  Tuesday  in  glorious  sunshine  we  sat 
and  listened  to  the  Band  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  at  Eastbourne  and  in  the 
evening  we  heard  the  Max  Dearden  Band,  a 
16    piece    set-up    with    superbly    precise 


arrangements  giving  out  a  throat 
tightening  sound.  Next  evening  the  party 
went  to  another  Brighton  pub  to  hear  a 
modern  singing  and  guitar  group  and  on 
Thursday  the  stirring  sound  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  Band  at  the  Dome. 

Meanwhile  practice  and  rehearsals  were 
taking  place  each  morning  in  the  Winter 
Garden  and  on  the  final  Friday  evening 
there  was  a  'Doing  your  own  Thing'  up 
there.  St.  Dunstans  put  on  a  bar  and 
refreshments  which  was  so  much 
appreciated  and  enjoyed,  and  all  of  us, 
band  and  individuals,  entertained  a 
specially  invited  audience,  which  again 
included  Harry  Leader  and  his  wife.  We  had 
great  support  from  Mr.  S.  Conway,  the  new 
Deputy  Administrator,  and  his  wife.  Peter 
thanked  all  concerned  most  eloquently  and 
a  lovely  occasion  ended  soon  after  eleven 
o'clock. 

This  report  is  intended  to  be  highly 
enthusiastic  of  our  first  week  and  so  it  is, 
but  we  do  want  more  support  from 
musicians  and  singers  -  concert,  opera, 
jazz,  reggae,  or  any  music  -  so  please  join 
us.  Our  next  week  is  in  August  next  year  but 
obviously  small  groups  will  get  together 
before  then.  Do  please  write  to  Peter  or  Joe 
Humphrey  so  that  we  will  know  when  you 
are  going  to  Ovingdean. 


Coming  Events 

Amateur  Radio 

The  Amateur  Radio  Week-end  is  to  be  held 
at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  10/1 1th  October, 
1 981 .  We  hope  to  welcome  many  newcomers 
as  well  as  our  regular  members. 

The  talk  is  to  be  given  by  George  Day, 
G4FQB,  and  he  will  demonstrate  in  a  most 
practical  way  how  he  operates  his  station 
with  audio  aids.  George,  although  not  a  St. 
Dunstaner,  is  ex  R.N.  and  totally  blind.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  two  friends  who 
have  designed  and  built  most  of  his 
equipment,  namely,  Dr.  Arthur  Bryant,  and 
Mr.  John  Jones,  G4JYI. 

Gardening 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Gardening 
Enthusiasts  will  be  held  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
from  the  3rd  to  the  8th. 

There  will  be  a  live  broadcast  from  Radio 
Brighton  on  Sunday  4th  as  part  of  their 
'Sunday  People'  programme  and  including 
'Gardening  Club'  at  10.10  a.m. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership  and  the  Review  hopes  they 
will  settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Ralph  John  Corner,  of  Rhyl,  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  14th  August.  Mr.  Corner 
served  as  a  Private  in  the  East  Lancashire 
Regiment  during  the  1st  World  War  and 
was  wounded  in  1917.  He  is  single. 

Ernest  William  Lewis,  of  Bickley,  Kent,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  24th  July.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  88  years  old  and  served  in  the  First  World 
War,  first  in  the  Middlesex  Yeomanry  and 
then  was  commissioned  in  the  Royal 
Artillery.  In  the  Second  World  War,  he  held 
a  commission  in  the  Home  Guard.  He  is  a 
widower. 


Gas  Central  Heating  -  Servicing  Charges 

For  efficiency  and  safety,  all  gas  central  heating  installations  should  be  regularly  serviced. 

The  Gas  Board  have  a  star  system  for  servicing  which  covers  labour  and/or  materials.  The 
Three-star  service  being  an  insurance  agreement  whereby  for  an  annual  charge  all  servicing 
and  repairs  are  carried  out  for  one  annual  charge. 

Most  of  the  Gas  Boards  have  agreed  to  give  St.  Dunstans  beneficiaries  a  10%  discount  on  the 
normal  three-star  charge  so  if  you  already  have  a  three-star  service  will  you  please  complete, 
cut  out  and  return  the  following  form  to  the  Estate  Department  so  that  your  Gas  Board  can  be 
advised  that  you  are  eligible  for  their  discount. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  three-star  agreement  but  wish  to  arrange  for  this  let  us  have  the  form 
just  the  same.  The  Gas  Board  will  have  to  inspect  the  installation  and  may  require 
modifications  to  bring  the  system  up  to  standard.  They  will  quote  you  a  price  for  any  extra 
work  which  may  be  necessary. 

ALL  APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  SENT  TO  THE  ESTATE  DEPT.,  AND  NOT  THE  GAS  BOARD 

To:  St.  Dunstan's  Estate  Dept,  P.O.  Box  58,  Old  Marylebone  Road,  London  NW1  5QN 

Name  Telephone  No. 

Address 


Post  Code 

Gas  Board  Reference  No.  (if  any) 


Name  of  Gas  Board 


Which  star  service  have  you  now?  One/Two/Three/None 


D.F.  Robinson 

Gardening  Column 


Despite  the  pretty  terrible  weather  during 
the  summer,  there  appearto  be  some  quite 
good  crops  about,  though  not  up  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  last  few  years.  I 
only  hope  that  you  got  all  those  crops 
harvested  in  good  time  before  they  went  to 
seed  -  which  my  Cauliflowers  did  whilst  I 
was  away  on  holiday.  Other  things  tended 
to  rot  because  of  the  very  wet  conditions 
and  this  seemed  to  be  the  thing  throughout 
the  country.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  a  better 
Autumn  and  Winter  to  get  on  with  the  jobs 
of  tidying  up  and  getting  beds  ready  for  the 
Spring. 

Apples  and  Pears  are  not  so  good  so 
store  what  you  have  carefully  for  winter 
use. 

Now  as  things  tend  to  lose  their  colour  in 
the  borders  it  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of 
howthings  have  done  and  perhaps  to  put  in 
a  few  more  items  in  place  of  those  which 
have  done  poorly. 

Remember  that  if  you  are  finding  the 
digging  over  of  borders  or  the  vegetable 
plot  more  difficult,  try  and  get  more  grass 
down  as  mowing  won't  be  such  a  problem. 

Vegetables 

Keep  all  the  areas  between  the  rows  of 
growing  crops  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing 
regularly.  Dig  over  the  beds  that  have  been 
cleared  of  crops  and  leave  to  lie  fallow  for 
the  winter  frosts  to  get  at  the  soil  and 
perhaps  destroy  some  of  the  pests  that  are 
still  in  the  soil.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to 
sprinkle  some  lime  and  compost  on  the  top 
before  you  start  the  digging  to  get  it  down 
into  the  soil,  especially  where  you  have 
heavy  clay  as  it  will  help  to  break  it  down  to 
a  more  friable  condition. 

Lift  out  all  the  Carrots  and  Beetroot  as  the 
foliage  dies  down  and  don't  delay  this  job 
too  long,  or  insect  pests  and  other  diseases 
may  leave  you  with  no  crop  at  all.  Continue 
todigouttherestofthe  Potatoes,  and  leave 
the  bed  fallow  as  with  other  empty  beds. 

Where  you  have  Onions  and  Turnips 
growing  from  seed  and  they  are  of  a  good 
size,  thin  out  in  order  to  get  really  good 
quality  and  size  when  mature,  and  keep  the 
hoe  going  well  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  weeds  to  grow.  Radish  and  Lettuce  may 
still  be  sown  for  continuation  of  crops  but 


have  plastic  sheeting  or  cloches  available  if 

frosts  are  about. 

Fruit 

Gather  all  Apples  and  Pears  when  the 
weather  allows  and  pack  away  in  open 
crates  or  boxes  after  wrapping  in 
newspaper  -  which  I  have  always  found 
satisfactory  to  keep  fruit  in  good  condition. 
Also,  store  in  a  dark  place.  Grease  bands  on 
the  fruit  trees  should  be  renewed,  all  old 
ones  put  on  the  bonfire. 

New  trees  can  be  planted  now  in 
prepared  ground  on  a  base  of  peat  plus 
compost  to  give  the  roots  a  good  start. 
Prune  the  Cherries,  Currants  and 
Gooseberries.  Cherries  need  the  centre 
growth  thinned  out  to  let  air  in  the  centre 
and  also  some  of  the  long  outer  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  a  little.  As  regards  the 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  cut  out  all  the 
wood  which  has  fruited,  leaving  the  young 
wood  to  give  you  the  new  year's  crop. 
Loganberries  and  Raspberries  need  all  the 
old  fruiting  canes  cut  down  to  ground  level, 
leaving  only  young  shoots.  A  dose  of 
compost  or  manure  round  the  base  of  the 
bushes  will  give  them  a  start  for  the  new 
season. 

Cut  away  all  the  unwanted  runners  from 
your  Strawberry  plants. 

Lawns 

Just  about  the  last  time  that  we  need  the 
mower  till  next  season,  so  see  that  the 
machine  isthoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled  at 
the  moving  parts.  It  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  machine  put  in  for  a  service 
before  the  rush  starts  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Do  cover  the  whole  machine  with 
sacking  or  sheeting  but  don't  use  any 
polythene  covering  as  you  may  find  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  moisture  about  when  you 
start  it  again. 

Flowers 

Clear  the  beds  of  all  those  annuals  and 
consign  to  the  compost  heap,  though  a  few 
items  such  as  fibrous  rooted  Begonias  can 
be  put  into  small  pots  for  use  in  the  house 
and  they  will  go  on  flowering  for  months. 
Tuberous  Begonias  and  Dahlias  should  be 
dug  up  and  dried  off  ready  for  next  year. 
When  completely  dried  off  and  leaves  have 
gone,  put  in  dry  peat  and  store  in  frost- 


proof  place  and  they  can  be  started  again  in 
the  early  part  of  next  year. 

Perrenials  can  be  divided  up  so  that  you 
can  have  more  ofthe  itemsthattumed  your 
fancy.  Cuttings  of  many  plants  can  be  taken 
of  all  shrubs  and  those  very  colourful 
Geraniums.  Put  in  all  the  spring  flowering 
bulbs  and  tubers  at  once.  Do  plant  pretty 
deep,  at  least  the  depth  ofthe  bulb  and  even 
deeper  in  areas  where  you  are  likely  to  have 
really  hard  frosts.  They  can  stay  in  for 
several  years,  and  give  better  displays. 
Plant  out  the  biennials  such  as  Wallflowers 
and  perennial  seedlings  which  you  raised. 

Don't  forget  to  get  up  those  Gladioli 
corms  and  dry  off  for  keeping.  Cut  back  and 
thin  out  some  of  the  summer  flowering 
shrubs  using  some  of  the  cuttings  to  get 
new  plants  for  future  use.  It  is  a  good  time 
to  plant  new  Rose  bushes,  so  order  at  once. 
Old  Rose  bushes  will  still  be  flowering,  so 
cut  away  dead  heads,  well  down  to  the 
stems,  and  spray  with  a  disease  item  where 
you  have  Black  Spot,  and  burn  all  leaves 
which  have  the  dreaded  disease. 
Greenhouse 

Clear  the  place  of  all  those  items  which 
have  completed  their  flowering  or  cropping 
such  as  the  Tomatoes  and  Cucumber.  All 
tuberous  items  will  be  about  over  now,  so 
gradually  dry  off  by  withholding  the  water 
and  then  when  completely  dried  off  and  all 
the  leaves  gone,  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides 
to  be  started  off  again  in  the  spring.  Some 
items,  such  as  Achimenes  and  Smithiantha 
need  to  be  knocked  out  of  their  pots  when 
started  again,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
have  a  whole  lot  more  corms  than  when 
you  first  potted  them  up. 

Some  of  the  annuals  which  you  sowed 
earlier  should  be  in  their  final  pots  and 
there  will  be  a  show  for  Xmas  in  early  new 
year.  The  tops  of  the  Schizanthus  (Poor 
Man's  Orchid)  need  to  be  pinched  out  to 
give  a  bushy  plant  and  more  flower. 
Solanums  (Christmas  Cherry)  will  be 
showing  their  red  colour  now  and  the 
Cyclamen  showing  signs  of  flower  buds 
arriving.  Don't  water  quite  so  often  now 
and  keep  the  moisture  down  in  the  whole 
atmosphere.  Open  windows  only  on  really 
sunny  days.  When  frost  is  about,  have  the 
heater  on  during  the  evening  and  night  but 
keep  it  fairly  low,  just  to  maintain  some 
warmth. 

There  is  still  a  chance  of  pests  and 
diseases  so  put  in  a  smoke  against  insects 
and  diseases  every  so  often. 


Sculpture  for  Blind 

Robert  Pringel  investigates  Henry  Moore's 
"Helmet  Head  -  no. 4,  Interior-  Exterior"  at 
the  Tate  Gallery's  exhibition  of  sculpture 
for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted.  Robert 
was  among  a  group  of  blind  people 
attending  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
which  will  continue  until  1st  November. 

He  appeared  on  BBC2's  News  Night 
programme  explaining  how  this  special 
exhibition  provides  a  new  experience  for 
blind  people.  One  of  the  features  he 
particularly  appreciated  was  the  display  of 
tools  used  by  Henry  Moore,  which  could  be 
handled  by  blind  visitors. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  EXHIBITION 

As  part  of  their  contribution  to  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  People,  on 
October  8th  the  Natural  History  Museum 
will  open  an  exhibition  of  British  Natural 
History  specially  designed  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  Admission  is  free,  and  the 
exhibition  is  based  on  touch  and  hearing, 
with  a  specially  prepared  accompanying 
tape  which  may  be  borrowed  free  of  charge; 
visitors  are  invited  to  bring  their  own 
portable  cassette  recorders  and  ear  pieces 
in  order  to  go  round  the  exhibition  at  their 
own  pace. 

Only  those  sighted  visitors  who  are 
accompanying  visually  handicapped  people 
will  be  admitted. 


Old  friends  meet  again  at  the  Bristol  Reunion  -  Bill  Vickery  and  Joe  Atttield. 


Bristol  Reunion 


The  reunion  season  in  St.  Dunstan's  starts 
in  early  spring  and  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
last  we  are  on  the  verge  of  high  summer  - 
by  the  calendar,  at  least.  This  year's  summer 
had  been  long  in  coming  but  for  the  last 
reunion  on  July  18th,  atthe  Euro  Crest  Hotel, 
Bristol,  the  weather  matched  the  calendar. 

The  pleasant  Euro  Crest  Hotel  has  a 
reception  area  with  floor  to  ceiling  windows 
so  that  even  inside  the  guests  could  still 
appreciate  a  belated  summer's  day.  About 
160  people,  including  St.  Dunstaners  and 
their  wives  or  escorts,  were  greeted  by  our 
Chairman,  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme. 

Just  before  the  speeches  after  lunch  a 
bouquet  was  presented  to  Miss  Meyer  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Manager  and  staff  of 
the  Euro  Crest  Hotel,  a  very  nice  gesture 
from  an  hotel  where  St.  Dunstaners  have 
always  found  a  very  warm  welcome. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Garnett-Orme  referred 
to  other  happy  occasions  at  the  Euro  Crest 
including  "The  large  Bristol   Reunion   in 


1972,  when  we  celebrated  Lord  Fraser's 
Golden  Jubilee  as  Chairman,  and  the  next 
year  our  splendid  girls  used  this  hotel  as  a 
base  for  their  very  happy  reunion  which  we 
all  enjoyed  very  much". 

The  Chairman  had  a  special  word  of 
welcome  for  seven  St.  Dunstaners  attending 
their  first  reunion  in  Bristol:  Mr.  C.  Hiscox, 
from  Mountain  Ash;  Mr.  G.  Pennington, 
from  Barry;  Mr.  T.  Phillips,  from  Paignton; 
Mr.  W.  Tyson,  from  Bude;  Mr.  M.Y.  Vickery, 
from  Barry;  Mr.  T.  Phillips,  from  Paignton; 
Mr.  W.  Tyson,  from  Bude;  Mr.  W.Y.  Vickery, 
from  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  R.  Wood,  from 
members  of  staff  in  MissM.  MidgleyandMr. 
D.W.  Ferguson.  There  was  warm  applause 
for  his  mention  of  Miss  J.  Meyer,  who  was 
helping  her  sister  Miss  Muriel  Meyer,  the 
Welfare  Visitor  responsible  for  the  reunion. 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  then  turned  to  St. 
Dunstan's  activities  during  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  People  and  referred  to  the 
Open  Days  held  in  April,  at  Headquarters. 
"When  members  of  the  public  enjoyed  trying 
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their  hand  at  all  sorts  of  sports  and  games 
which  were  ably  demonstrated  by  St. 
Dunstaners.  Ten  days  ago  this  programme 
was  repeated  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  a  larger 
scale  with  great  success.  On  the  first  day  Mrs. 
Garnett-Orme  and  I  were  there  and  we 
welcomed  a  number  of  special  guests 
including  Lady  Ellerman  who  presented  the 
archery  prizes.  We  were  unable  to  be 
present  on  the  second  day  but  there  were 
many  visitors,  estimates  I  have  heard  range 
between  600  and  1,000  people  and  they  were 
all  interested  and  much  impressed  by  the 
great  variety  of  things  they  saw  St. 
Dunstaners  doing." 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  concluded  his  speech 
with  a  tribute  to  St.  Dunstaners'  wives  and 
escorts,  "As  we  grow  older  the  help  they 
give  us  so  unfailingly  becomes  more  and 
more  important  and  we  are  very  grateful". 

It  fell  to  Tom  Daborn  to  respond  and  he 
opened  by  expressing  their  pleasure  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  were  able  to 
come.  He  went  on,  "All  St.  Dunstaners  have 
their  memories  of  the  day  they  become  St. 
Dunstaners.  The  incredulity  of  it  at  first 
when  you  couldn't  understand  what  was 
happening  and  eventually  coming  back  to 
this  country  when  you  were  introduced  to 
another  part  of  St.  Dunstan's,  the  staff  of 
this  organisation  that  was  started  by  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson. 


A  little  bit  of  stick 

"We  were  taught  by  a  little  bit  of  stick  and 
a  little  bit  of  kindness  and  imagination  so 
we  could  go  on  our  way  on  a  path  that  has 
led  all  over  the  world.  And  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  are  the  head  of  an  organisa- 
tion which  is  the  envy  of  the  world". 

Tom  Daborn  said  how  muchthe  reunions 
are  appreciated  mentioning  particularly 
M  iss  Meyer,  "Her  fleeting  visits  twice  a  year 
are  looked  forward  to  greatly".  In  thanking 
Tom  Daborn  for  his  speech,  Mr.  Garnett- 
Orme  paid  tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  Euro 
Crest  Hotel,  "Who  have  looked  after  us 
so  well  today  and  given  us  such  a  warm 
welcome". 

Avery  lively  and  friendly  reunion  continued 
in  the  afternoon  with  dancing  and,  as  always, 
a  great  deal  of  talk  and  laughter  among  old 
friends.  For  Bill  Vickery,  attending  his  first 
Bristol  Reunion,  it  proved  to  be  a  reunion 
with  an  old  school  friend  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Joe  Attfield  recognised  his  name  on  the  last 


of  guests  and  with  his  wife,  Stella,  looked 
out  for  the  Vickerys,  "We  were  both  from 
the  Barbican  area  of  Plymouth"  said  Joe, 
"We  were  Barbican  arabs  and  we  last  saw 
each  other  when  we  left  school  in  1934.  We 
knew  all  the  same  people.  We've  been 
reminding  each  other,  people  he's  forgotten 
and  people  I'd  forgotten". 

"I  would  have  enjoyed  my  first  reunion 
anyway",  said  Bill  Vickery,  "but  this  is  the 
icing  on  the  cake.  We  haven't  stopped  talk- 
ing since  we  met  in  the  hotel  last  night." 
Well,  that  is  what  our  reunions  are  all  about. 


AN  ACTIVE  RETIREMENT 
IN  PROSPECT 


We  congratulate  Peter  Jones  on  his  retire- 
ment after  34  years  as  telephonist  with  the 
Sheffield  Employment  Department. 

Peter,  blinded  in  1940  in  an  accident 
whilst  doing  Metallurgy  Research  work, 
has  never  allowed  his  disability  to  restrict 
his  activities. 

A  keen  radio  ham,  with  a  book  published 
on  woodwork  for  the  visually  handicapped, 
and  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  to  his  name, 
Peter  now  plans  an  active  retirement  begin- 
ning with  several  talks  on  Blind  people  in 
the  Community. 

76  SQUADRON  OPS 

St.  Dunstaner  Norman  Kershaw,  former 
R.A.F.  wireless  operator,  is  among  those 
mentioned  in  a  new  book  "To  Seethe  Dawn 
Breaking",  a  history  of  76  Squadron  Opera- 
tions written  by  W.R.  Chorley. 

Norman's  vivid  recollections  of  the  ditch- 
ing of  his  Halifax  bomber  after  an  attack  on 
the  German  battle  cruiser  Scharnhorst  are 
recorded  in  an  eventful  chapter  covering 
the  second  half  of  1941. 


SKIING  1982 

I  am  hoping  to  organise  another  skiing  trip 
to  Southern  Germany  for  1  week,  probably 
in  mid-February. 

94  Locating  Regiment  have  kindly  agreed 
to  provide  Instructors  and  Guides. 

Anybody    interested    should    write    for 
further  details  to  me  at  Headquarters. 

R.L  Hazan 
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TRAINING  AT  IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 

In  future  the  trainers  will  be  responsible  for  their  own  departments  and  bookings  will  be 
made  via  the  Welfare  Departments  and  Booking  Departments  at  H.Q.  who  will  liaise  with  the 
trainers  through  Mrs.  B.  Wood  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 

Formal  training  in  Braille,  Typing,  Mobility,  Workshop  techniques  and  Cooking  will 
continue  as  before,  for  new  trainees,  but  in  addition,  for  a  trial  period,  the  trainers  wish  to 
offer  their  expertise  to  any  other  St.  Dunstaners  who  are  staying  in  the  Brighton  Homes.  To 
this  end  I  have  asked  each  trainer  to  add  a  short  note.  (Formal  training  must,  of  course, 
always  take  precedence  over  holiday-makers  etc.) 

R.  Stilwell 
Medical  Officer  I  Administrator 


Braille  and  Moon  Instructions 

Will  anyone  who  would  like  a  refresher 
course  in  Braille  or  Moon  please  contactthe 
Welfare  Staff  at  H.Q.  who  will  get  in  touch 
with  Ian  Fraser  House.  Initial  booking  will 
be  for  a  month  which  can  be  extended  if  it  is 
found  necessary. 

If  you  would  like  a  course,  arrangements 
can  then  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
availability  of  beds  and  space  in  the 
Instructor's  programme,  and  your  own 
personal  schedule. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  help  if 
you  have  any  Braille  problems. 

P.  Duffee 
Braille  Instructor 

Cookery 

Many  of  you  will  already  know  that 
cookery  classes  are  now  offered  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  so  why  not  take  advantage  of 
a  short  course.  Whether  you  are  a  complete 
beginner  or  an  experienced  cook,  cooking 
can  be  interesting  as  well  as  useful. 

We  aim  to  offer  a  basic  6-8  lessons  to 
complete  beginners  (2  weeks  in  duration) 
and  any  further  lessons  arranged  to  meet 
individual  needs  and  desires.  In  addition 
"cooking  for  pleasure"  classes  are 
available  to  anyone  as  time  permits. 

P.  Durie 
Cooking  Instructor 

Handicrafts 

I  hope  you  all  realise  that  there  is  a  chance 
to  spend  some  time  each  day  in  the 
Handicraft  Room  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
during  term  time. 

There  are  different  crafts  you  can  learn  to 
master  and  enjoy,  giving  you  something  to 
do  in  your  spare  time,  if  you  have  any. 


There  is  canework,  mosaic,  macrami, 
weaving,  rug  making,  stool  seating  and 
many  more. 

Even  during  your  holiday  you  can  come 
in  and  see  us,  and  if  there  is  a  vacancy  you 
will  be  welcome. 

L.  Hinton 
Handicraft  Instructor 

Typing 

If  there  are  any  St.Dunstanters  who  feel 
they  need  a  refresher  course  in  typing,  I 
would  be  happy  to  assist  in  any  way  I  can. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  used  yourtyping  skill 
for  a  number  of  years,  or  there  may  be  just 
oneortwo  minor  points thatyou  would  like 
explained.  In  either  case,  get  in  touch  and 
arrange  some  further  instruction.  I  should 
also  be  pleased  to  help  anyone  staying  in 
the  House  for  a  holiday,  or  longer  period, 
provided  that  this  does  not  preclude  any 
full  Trainee  from  normal  training. 

P.S.  I  am  now  on  the  4th  floor,  between 
the  Handicraft  and  Braille  Rooms. 

G.  Locke 
Typing  Instructor 

Workshops 

We  are  hoping  to  start  a  short  course  in 
Picture,  Mirror  and  Portrait  Framing  etc.,  in 
the  workshops  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  If  any 
St.  Dunstaner  is  interested  will  he  please 
contact  the  Welfare  Staff  and  Booking  Staff 
at  H.Q. 

If  the  response  is  adequate,  more 
information  will  be  given  in  the  next 
Review. 

Meanwhile,  remember,  we  are  still  taking 
in  trainees  for  Wrought  Iron  work  should 
you  be  interested. 

J.  Brown 
Engineering  Instructor 
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St.  DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW 

SUPPLEMENT  OCTOBER  1981 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

WAR  DISABLEMENT  PENSIONS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 


Basic  Pension 

The  pension  for  100%  disablement  is  to  be 
increased  by  £4.00  a  week,  and  proportion- 
ately  for  lower  assessments,  so  that  a  private 
soldier  with  a  100%  disablement  pension  will 
receive  £48.30  a  week  instead  of  £44.30  a 
week  as  at  present. 


Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

A  St.  Dunstaner  with  guiding  vision  at 
present  receiving  £8.85  will  receive  £9.70 
a  week.  The  rate  for  total  blindness,  which 
is  at  present  £17.70,  will  be  increased  to 
£19.40.  A  St.  Dunstaner  with  disabilities 
additional  to  blindness  who  now  has  £26.55 
a  week  will  be  entitled  to  £29.10  a  week,  and 
a  St.  Dunstaner  with  exceptionally  severe 
disabilities,  such  as  the  loss  of  both  hands, 
additional  to  blindness,  who  at  present 
receives  £35.40,  will  receive  £38.80  a  week. 


also  be  revised  for  the  100%  pensioner  so 
that  he  will  receive  for  his  wife  or  other  adult 
dependant  £1 8.35  instead  of  £1 6.90  a  week, 
and  £7.70  for  each  of  his  children  who  are 
eligible  for  the  Dependancy  Allowance. 


Invalidity  Allowance 

This  allowance,  payable  to  those  war 
pensioners  who  are  awarded  the  Unemploy- 
ability  Supplement  prior  to  attaining  the 
age  of  60  (55  for  women),  is  also  due  for 
uprating.  Where  the  incapacity  for  work 
begins  before  the  age  of  40,  the  allowance 
is  to  be  increased  from  £5.70  to  £6.20;  where 
the  onset  of  the  incapacity  falls  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  50,  the  allowance  is  to  go  up 
to  £4.00  from  £3.60,  and  where  the  onset 
occurs  between  50  and  60  (55  for  women), 
the  new  rate  is  to  be  £2.00  instead  of  £1 .80  a 
week. 


Comforts  Allowance 

There  isto  be  an  increase  in  this  allowance 
from  £7.70  to  £8.40  a  week  for  the  totally 
blind  and  for  the  Unemployability  Supple- 
ment pensioner,  and  from  £3,85  to  £4.20  a 
weekforthe  pensionerwith  guiding  vision. 


Exceptionally  Severe  Disablement 
Allowance  and  Severely  Disabled 
Occupational  Allowance 

Both  these  allowances  are  to  be  increased 
to  £19.40  and  £9.70  a  week  respectively. 


Unemployability  Supplement 

This  Supplement,  which  is  payable  to 
those  war  pensioners  who  by  reason  of  their 
pensionable  disability  are  unemployable,  is 
to  be  increased  from  £28.80  to  £31.40  a 
week,  and  any  family  allowances  which 
might  be  payable  with  this  Supplement  will 


Clothing  Allowance 

There  is  to  be  a  corresponding  increase 
in  this  allowance  (payable  where  there  is 
exceptional  wear  and  tear  on  clothing 
because  of  an  amputation  or  for  some  other 
special  reason)  to  a  maximum  of  £65.00  a 
year.  (Lower  rate  £41.00) 


Allowance  for  Lowered  Standard  of 
Occupation 

This  allowance,  which  is  paid  in 
exceptional  cases  only  to  a  very  small 
number  of  St.  Dunstaners  who  receive  less 
than  100%  pensions,  is  to  be  increased  from 
up  to  £17.70  a  week  to  up  to  £19.32  a  week 
maximum. 


receive  £42.20  a  week  being  £38.45  pension 
and  £3.75  age  allowance. 

The  increased  rates  of  pension  and 
allowances  will  operate  as  from  the  first 
pay  day  in  the  week  commencing  22nd 
November  which  means  that  the  effective 
date  of  payment  in  the  majority  of  cases 
should  be  Wednesday,  25th  November. 


Examples  which  may  help  most  St. 
Dunstaners  to  appreciate  how  the  increases 
affect  them  personally  may  be  found  on 
page  3,  but  if  there  are  any  difficulties,  will 
they  please  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  L.A.  Slade, 
our  Pensions  Officer  at  Headquarters. 


Retirement  pensions  are  to  be  increased 
for  the  single  person  to  £29.60  and  for  the 
married  couple  to  £47.35  a  week. 


The    widow's     pension     will     also     be 
increased  from  £27.15  to  £29.60  a  week. 


The  standard  rate  of  pension  for  a  war 
widow  aged  40  or  over,  or  under  that  age 
with  children,  is  to  be  increased  from  £35.30 
to  £38.45  a  week.  The  Rent  Allowance  for  war 
widows  with  children  increases  from  up  to 
£13.40  a  week  to  £14.65  a  week.  The  age 
allowances  for  elderly  widows  are  to  be 
increased  from  £3.45  to  £3.75  for  those 
ladies  between  65  and  70  years  of  age,  and 
from  £6.90  to  £7.50  for  those  ladies  over  70 
years  of  age,  so  that  a  widow  in  her  70's  will 
receive  £45.95  a  week  made  up  as  to  £38.45 
pension  and  £7.50  age  allowance;  the 
widow  aged  between  65  and  70  years  will 


Other  National  Insurance  Benefits 
improvements  include  Mobility  Allowance, 
Industrial  Injuries  Benefit  and  Pensions, 
Unemployment  Benefit,  Sickness  Benefit, 
Invalidity  Benefit,  Dependancy  Allowances 
for  Children,  Widowed  Mother's  Allowance, 
Guardian's  Allowance,  Attendance 
Allowance  and  Maternity  Allowance. 


All  pensioners  receive  an  extra  25p  a 
week  from  their  80th  birthday. 


EXAMPLES  OF  PENSIONS 

Employable 

Present  New 

Totally  Blind                                                              £  £ 

Basic  Pension                                                           44.30  48.30 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance                          17.70  19.40 

Comforts  Allowance                                                7.70  8.40 

Wife's  Allowance                                                      0.60  0.60 


70.30 

76.70 

Guiding  Vision 

£ 

£ 

Basic  Pension 

44.30 

48.30 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

8.85 

9.70 

Comforts  Allowance 

3.85 

4.20 

Wife's  Allowance 

0.60 

0.60 

57.60 

62.80 

Unemployable 

Totally  Blind 

£ 

£ 

Basic  Pension 

44.30 

48.30 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

17.70 

19.40 

Unemployability  Supplement 

28.80 

31.40 

Comforts  Allowance 

7.70 

8.40 

Wife's  Allowance 

16.90 

18.35 

invalidity  Allowance 

1.80 

2.00 

117.20 

127.85 

Guiding  Vision 

£ 

£ 

Basic  Pension 

44.30 

48.30 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

8.85 

9.70 

Unemployability  Supplement 

28.80 

31.40 

Comforts  Allowance 

7.70 

8.40 

Wife's  Allowance 

16.90 

18.35 

invalidity  Allowance 

1.80 

2.00 

108.35 

118.15 

*  Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  St.  Dunstaner  is  over  50  when  first 
drawing  Unemployability  Supplement. 

If  a  St.  Dunstaner  is  65  years  of  age  or  over,  he  will  be  receiving,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  an  Age  Allowance  of  £10.50  a  week. 


Orientation  and  Mobility  Training 

In  simple  terms  the  title  means  getting 
from  A  to  B  or  from  starting  point  to 
destination  as  efficiently  and  safely  as  one 
knows  how,  usually  with  the  use  of  some 
aid  or  other.  What  do  we  classify  as  an  aid? 
There  are  several,  to  name  but  a  few, 
sighted  guide,  guide  dog,  long  cane,  guide 
cane,  symbol  cane  and  a  few  sonic  aids. 
Some  fancied  more  than  others  in  the 
world  of  visually  handicapped  orientation 
and  mobility.  Let  us  run  through  briefly  a 
few  of  the  more  widely  used  ones. 

First  there  is  the  sighted  guide,  and  I 
stand  to  be  corrected,  butthe  most  popular 
is  the  sighted  guide  because  it  means,  in 
most  cases,  less  mental  stress  to  the  blind 
traveller,  it  offers  company  and  someone  to 
talk  to,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
efficient.  It  also  means  that  one's  outings, 
be  they  for  work  or  pleasure,  are  restricted 
to  the  availability  of  the  guide  which  in 
most  cases  is  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
recipient.  Therefore  the  blind  persons 
dependant  on  a  sighted  guide  are  unable, 
usually  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
time,  to  do  some  kind  of  formalised  training 
that  will  undoubtedly  improve  their 
chances  of  becoming  more  independently 
mobile,  and  become  semi-prisoners 
waiting  for  someone  to  call  for  them. 


Guide  Dogs 

We  then  have  the  aid  of  the  guide  dog, 
requiring  special  training  at  a  guide  dog 
training  centre.  After  preliminary 
consultation  and  final  acceptance  one  is 
directed  to  one  of  the  centres  where  one 
lives  in  and  spends  one  month  being 
trained  with  the  dog.  One  has  to  give  very 
careful  consideration  before  deciding  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
owner  of  such  a  valuable  animal.  It  is  your 
duty  to  care  for  the  dog  in  every  way  from 
feeding,  grooming,  exercising,  vetting, 
kennelling,  etc.,  and  finally  maintaining  its 
discipline  in  order  that  you  both  may  travel 
safely  and  efficiently,  not  a  responsibility  to 
be  taken  lightly,  but  once  taken  will  open  a 
new  world  for  you. 

Then  we  have  the  different  types  of 
canes,  first  the  long  cane,  which  like  the 
guide  dog  requires  special  training  by 
professionally  qualified  instructors.  The 
training  course  can  last  from  a  maximum  of 


1 2  weeks,  at  two  hourly  lessons  per  day  on 
a  five  day  week  for  a  newly  blinded  person 
utilising  the  rest  of  the  day  learning  other 
blind  skills  such  as  Braille  typing  etc.,  all 
necessary  for  one's  basic  rehabilitation. 
Where  the  person  has  been  previously 
motivated  the  length  of  training  time  can  be 
shortened,  similarly  a  person  with  some 
degree  of  remaining  vision,  but  needing  to 
use  blind  skills,  could  take  less  time  again, 
but  in  most  cases  to  allow  the  person  time 
and  practice,  60  hours  actual  training  would 
be  regarded  as  a  minimum  to  achieve  any 
degree  of  safety  and  efficiency. 


Symbol  Cane 

The  guide  cane  is  usually  used  by  persons 
with  some  remaining  vision  and  is 
available  in  different  lengths  and  can  be 
used  using  the  long  cane  technique.  It  is 
collapsible  but  quite  cumbersome  for  the 
pocket  and  almost  impossible  to  repair 
oneself.  Finally  there  is  the  symbol  cane, 
which  isthe  smallest  of  them  all  and  is  really 
only  meant  as  a  symbol  on  one's  visual 
handicap  and  not suitableforgood  outdoor 
mobility.  However,  it  is  invaluable  when 
used  for  the  purpose  it  is  meant  for.  It  will 
afford  you  every  consideration  and  help 
from  the  sighted,  be  they  pedestrians  or 
drivers,  and  one  is  advised  to  display  it  on 
all  outdoor  travel  particularly  when  being 
escorted,  it  helps  tremendously  to  give  you 
and  your  escort  more  right  of  way. 

I  have  covered  the  aids  most  widely  used, 
the  choice  as  always  is  that  of  the  individual 
and  his  environmental  circumstances  very 
often  will  dictate  the  aid  which  will  be  best 
for  him/her,  but  whichever  it  is,  there  is  a 
training  course  available  here  at  IFH,  and 
secondly  via  your  Social  Services 
Department  where  most  local  authorities 
do  employ  a  mobility  teacher,  all  very 
highly  qualified  and  all  having  had 
experience  of  what  they  teach,  by  being 
trained  in  the  dark. 

If  you  have  a  need  to  improve  YOUR 
mobility  you  should  write  to  me  in  the  first 
instance  at  IFH,  when  the  matter  can  be 
discussed  and  advice  given.  You  would  be 
surprised  what  there  is  to  learn  even  to  the 
simple  basic  skills  of  teaching  a  sighted 
guide  howto  be  much  more  efficient.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  lost,  but  plenty  to  gain. 

J.  Carnochan 
Mobility  Instructor 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  Miss  Yvonne  Guilbert,  Saltdean 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Review  I 
would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  St.  Dunstaners,  colleagues 
at  Headquarters  and  at  both  Ian  Fraser  and 
Pearson  House,  together  with  retired 
members  of  Staff,  for  their  generosity  in 
subscribing  to  a  retirement  presentation 
for  me. 

I  particularly  thank  the  Amateur  Radio 
Society,  the  Gardening  Group  (shortly  now 
I  hope  they  are  to  become  the  Gardening 
Club)  and  those  St.  Dunstaners  who  gave 
me  individual  gifts  and  also  took  the  trouble 
to  write  to  me  personally.  Some  I  have  met 
only  rarely  since  their  training  days. 

I  hope  to  reply  to  all  letters  in  due  course 
but  as  this  will  take  some  time,  I  send  this 
message  through  the  Review. 

An  extremely  kind  telegram  from  St. 
Dunstans  (Zimbabwe)  Committee  Secretary 
Mrs.  Lorna  Stirling  was  also  a  great  pleasure 
to  me. 

Looking  back,  so  many  of  you  have  done 
so  well,  it  is  nice  to  feel  that  I  have  been  able 
to  help  in  a  small  way  and  to  have  some  very 
good  friends  amongst  you.  Best  wishes  for 
the  future  to  you  all. 


From:  J.  Humphrey,  Belfast 

In  another  part  of  this  Review  you  will  have 
read  about  the  forming  ofThe  Music  Makers. 
The  primary  need  at  the  moment  is  for 
instruments  such  as  Saxophones,  Trumpets, 
piano-keyed  Accordians,  etc.,  which  may 
be  lying  forgotten  in  someone's  attic  or 
glory-hole.  If  they  are  usable  we  should  like 
to  hear  particularly  about  an  Accordian  since 
I  have  to  bring  mine  by  road  and  ship  from 
Belfast,  as  the  one  at  Ian  Fraser  House  is 
well  past  its  best  and  has  only  2  voices.  We 
should  also  like  to  hear  if  there  is  an  electric 
Organ  which  no-one  uses. 

Please  send  details  to 
Mr.  S.  Conway, 
Deputy  Administrator, 
Ian  Fraser  House, 
OVINGDEAN. 


From:  John  and  Ettie  Simpson,  Brighton 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  have  had 
such  an  eventful  wedding  as  that  of  our 
youngest  daughter,  Paula,  when  she 
married  Geoffrey  Burse  at  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Dunstan's  at  Ovingdean  on  Saturday  29th 
August. 

The  wedding  was  arranged  for  2  p.m. 
The  firstthing  that  happened  was  when  the 
bride's  mother  arrived  at  the  Chapel  at  1 .55 
p.m.  and  found  that  all  the  guests  were 
standing  outside.  On  enquiring  why  she 
was  told  that  the  groom  had  not  arrived.  A 
hurried  phone  call  was  made  to  John  to  tell 
him  to  delay  the  bride. 

Everyone  was  speculating  as  to  whether 
the  groom  had  changed  his  mind  and  got 
cold  feet,  when  he  arrived,  ten  minutes  late. 
As  you  can  imagine,  a  sight  of  relief  was 
heard! 

The  Second  Incident  occurred  inside  the 
Chapel,  when  Padre  Meek  started  the 
service.  He  announced  that  the  Licence  had 
been  delayed  in  the  post  from  London. 
However,  the  Service  went  ahead,  and  every- 
one thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

The  final  Incident  happened  when  the 
Reception  was  in  full  swing.  (It  was  held  in 
the  Annexe  by  kind  permission  of  Dr. 
Stilwell.)  The  fire  alarm  went  off,  so  the 
groom,  bride  and  guests  had  to  go  down  to 
the  Lounge  to  be  counted. 

In  spite  of  the  above  set-backs  everyone 
had  a  good  time.  Afterwards  everyone  said 
it  was  a  Wedding  to  remember! 
I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Staff 
for  their  kindness  on  this  Day. 


From:  Evelyn  Ramshaw,  sister  of  the  late 
Miss  Frances  Ramshaw 

Thank  you,  my  sister's  past  colleagues, 
and  the  St.  Dunstaners  so  very  much  forthe 
donation  you  have  so  kindly  sent  to  the 
Marie  Curie  Foundation  in  her  memory. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  the  addresses  of 
the  signatories  to  thank  them  personally, 
but  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
convey  to  them  the  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  all  the  family. 
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From:  Norton  Christal,  Castletown,  Isle  of 
Man 

My  wife  and  I  have  over  the  past  nine  years 
spent  a  month  abroad  during  our  long  and 
often  dreary  Winter  months.  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  tell  some  of  your  readers  of  the 
pleasures  we  have  enjoyed. 

After  2  years  at  the  Mollins  hotel  in  Cala 
San  Vincente  in  Majorca -very  comfortable, 
friendly  and  with  good  food,  we  then  went 
with  S.A.G.A.  for  several  years,  spending 
two  consecutive  years  at  the  Asteria  hotel 
in  Mlini  in  Yugoslavia  -  a  4-star  hotel  with 
good  food,  and  a  choice  at  each  of  the  three- 
course  lunches  and  dinners,  and  a  heated 
indoor  swimming  pool. 

We  also  went  with  them  to  the  Aldea  hotel 
in  Portugal  (now  no  longer  used  by  them); 
three  weeks  in  the  Salina  Bay  hotel  in  Malta 
but  although  a  coach  service  -  free  -  is 
provided  twice  daily  to  Slema,  we  would  not 
recommend  this  hotel  as  it  is  too  isolated 
unless  you  are  fond  of  walking;  twice  to  the 
Costa  del  Sol  -  first  to  hotel  Puerto,  which 
S.A.G.A.  soon  gave  up  for  the  Fuengirola 
Park.  We  found  1 500  people  there  too  much 
of  a  crowd,  as  you  rarely  saw  the  same 
people  twice. 

The  advantages  of  using  this  agency  are 
that  the  firm  sends  you  free  return  train 
tickets  from  your  nearest  station  to  Gatwick, 
and  entertainment  is  laid  on  each  night 
when  at  the  resort. 

Last  year  we  went  by  Inter-sun  to  the  Los 
Patos  hotel  not  far  South  of  Torremalinos 
and  found  itto  be  excellent  value  for  money; 
the  rooms  were  comfortable  and  warm, 
with  every  convenience,  self  service  cafeteria 
with  amplechoice  and  as  much  food  asyou 
could  eat,  heated  outdoor  swimming  pool, 
and  although  we  went  there  on  January  6th, 
we  had  27  days  out  of  the  28  really  hot  sun- 
shine -  there  was  also  plenty  of  entertain- 
ment for  those  who  liked  this  to  be  laid  on. 

Many  of  the  firms  who  offer  these  winter 
holidaysoffer  half  board  rates  as  well  as  full, 
and  also  self-catering  flats  or  villas. 

For  those  who  have  nottravelled  abroad, 
we  have  found  that  everywhere  we  go  blind 
people  are  treated  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness by  the  Staff  and  others  staying  in  the 


hotel,  and  the  fact  that  you  may  not  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  makes  no  differ- 
ence as  the  locals  are  only  too  keen  to  practice 
their  English  on  you  and  the  odd  native 
word  plus  sign  language  are  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  make  yourself  understood. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  weather  we  have 
never  been  disappointed  in  our  three  visits 
to  the  Costa  Del  Sol  and  are  awaiting  the 
publication  of  the  Sixty  Club  Brochure  as  we 
hope  to  return  to  the  Los  Patos  next  year.  We 
also  enjoyed  good  weather  in  Yugoslavia 
both  in  January  and  February  though  the 
temperatures  were  not  nearly  so  high  as 
those  in  the  Costa  del  Sol. 

Finally  there  is  one  firm  which  never  deals 
through  agencies  and  brochures  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  firm  direct  - 
The  Travel  Club,  Upminster,  Essex.  We 
have  found  thatthe  Ilia  Doir  hotel  in  Puerto 
Pollensa  in  Majorca  is  a  first  class  hotel, 
comfortable  and  with  an  excellent  cuisine, 
and  the  Travel  Club  offer  this  hotel  much 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  firm. 

I  trust  that  some  of  this  information  may 
encourage  you  to  travel  abroad  and  enjoy 
some  winter  sunshine  and,  if  there  is  any 
other  information  which  I  can  give,  I  am 
sure  the  Editor  will  forward  queries  to  me. 
Just  make  certain  that  you  are  fully  insured 
and  that  the  Insurance  Company  knows 
that  you  are  blind. 

Good  luck  to  you  all. 

C.W.  Stalham,  Basingstoke,  writes: 

He  uses  a  'Hermesetas'  tin  for  distributing 
seeds  in  his  garden.  He  wonders  if  this  tip 
would  be  helpful  to  other  St.  Dunstaners? 


EIGHTH  ARMY  REUNION 

Dr.  Stilwell  has  received  an  invitation  for 
three  St.  Dunstaners  to  attend  an  Eighth 
Army  Reunion  at  the  Grand  Hall,  Hove,  on 
Saturday  24th  October,  from  7.00  p.m.  until 
Midnight.  Any  'Desert  Rats'  among  St. 
Dunstaners  who  would  like  to  attend  are 
requested  to  contact  Miss  Bridger  at 
Headquarters.  If  applications  exceed  the 
numberof  invitations,  a  drawwill  be  made. 
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1981  ARCHERY  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By  Philip  J.  van  Buren,  Chief  Coach  and  Archery  Organiser 


"Unification  of  Nations  through  disabled 
and  blind  archery  . . ."  This  wasthe  hope  of 
Dame  Vera  Lynn,  D.B.E.,  when  she 
addressed  St.  Dunstaners  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  at  the  presentation  of  the  Dacre 
Trophy  to  Phil  Duffee,  Supreme  Archer  in 
St.  Dunstan's  Championships. 

This  competition  was  decided  on  straight 
score  irrespective  of  disability  and  whether 
totally  blind  (T.B.),  or  partially  sighted 
(P.S.).  The  first  winner  of  this  brand  new 
award  was  Phil  Duffee  who  scored  426  for  a 
Short  Metric.  Dame  Vera  was  invited  to 
award  the  trophy  which  was  specially 
commissioned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre 
M.B.E.,  T.D.,  J. P.,  sister  of  the  late  Lord 
Fraser  of  Lonsdale.  It  is  in  sculptured  bronze, 
some  two  foot  high,  by  SeanCrampton  and 
is  in  memory  of  the  late  Air  Commodore 
George  Bentley  Dacre,  who  in  the  1915 


Dame  Vera  Lynn  with  Fred  Ga/way 


Dardenelles  Campaign,  was  the  first  airman 
ever  to  launch  a  torpedo  from  an  aeroplane 
and  was  in  due  course,  Commandant  of  our 
Brighton  Homes. 

Concurrent  with  the  Dacre  Trophy  the 
1981  Annual  Championships  were  decided 
by  using  the  same  scores  but  adjusting 
them  according  to  their  GNAS  handicaps 
which  were  achieved  in  practice  before  the 
event.  This  avoided  the  difficult  task  of 
deciding  all  the  different  classes  of 
disability,  etc.,  making  everyone  equal. 


Frank  &  Avis  Spurway  Cup 

The  winner  of  the  Frank  &  Avis  Spurway 
Cup  and  1981  Champion  was  Curly 
Wagstaff  who  scored  a  combined  total  of 
1448  for  the  Short  Metric.  This  cup  was 
presented  by  Lady  Ellerman,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme, 
Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  Mrs. 
Garnett-Orme. 

On  Saturday  we  entertained  Cuckfield 
Bowmen,  a  sighted  team.  Nominated 
teams  of  five  archers  battled  it  out  in  the 
wind  and  they  won  by  only  59  points.  So  we 
are  improving.  They  had  better  watch  out 
this  winter!  To  mark  the  event  and  to  make 
it  an  annual  tie,  Cuckfield  have  generously 
donated  a  challenge  cup. 


Worthing  Sports  Day 

On  Sunday  a  small  party  of  our  more 
experienced  archers  attended  a  Worthing 
Disabled  Sports  Day  put  on  jointly  by  the 
Sports  Council,  BSAD,  &  Worthing  Council 
especially  for  disabled  people  in  this 
I.Y.D.P. 

The  next  tournament  was  the  Royal 
Insurance  Trophy  to  commemorate  the 
I.Y.D.P.,  which  it  is  hoped  to  extend  to 
outside  disabled  organisations  in  years  to 
come.  The  Royal  Insurance  Group  have 
donated  £500  for  the  award.  We  shot  a 
handicap  adjusted  National  round  and  it 
was  won  by  Norman  Perry  with  1594.  The 
awards  were  made  at  our  third 
presentation  ceremony  on  the  last  night  at 
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a    buffet    supper    by    the    Sussex    Area 
Manager  of  the  Royal  Group. 

The  final  competition  was  a  little  more 
personal  than  perhaps  the  rest  because  the 
trophy  was  donated  by  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary  in  honour  of  Charlie 
McConaghy,  who  was  blinded  whilst 
serving  with  the  R.U.C.  in  Belfast.  Chief 
Superintendant  Seymour  Dobson,  Chief 
Community  Relations  officer  for  Northern 
Ireland,  came  along  to  see  the  competition 
and  award  the  R.U.C.  Shield  and  ten  years' 
supply  of  miniature  shields  for  the  winners. 
This  was  also  made  at  the  buffet  supper. 
For  this  competition,  the  archers  with  the 
best  and  worst  scores  in  the 
Championships  were  paired  together  and 
so  on  into  the  middle  to  produce  an  even 
competition.  The  winners  of  the  R.U.C. 
Pairs  Shield  were  Curly  Wagstaff  and  Ted 
Paris,  with  a  combined  total  of  604  points. 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  thank  those  who 
assisted  me  on  occasion  during  the 
fortnight  with  coaching  and  help  during  the 
various  shoots  especially  Marie  Contete 
and  Ted  Bradford,  one  of  my  new  County 
Coaches. 


Norman  Perry  makes  a  small  presentation  to 
Dame  Vera  Lynn. 


Supreme  champion,  Phil  Duffee. 

Phi/I  Duffee  and  Wa/ford  Davies  at  their  target. 
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Full  results  of  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Archery  Fortnight 


The  DACRE  TROPHY  for  the  SUPREME 
CHAMPION  1981 

1st      Phil  Duffee  67.426.5 

R/U    Curly  Wagstaff       65.382.3 
3rd     Fred  Galway  59.339.6 


The  Frank  &  Avis  Spurway  Cup  for 
ANNUAL  CHAMPION  1981 


1st 


R/U 


Curly  Wagstaff 
Fred  Galway 


3rd     Phil  Duffee 


3rd     Jerry  Lynch 


Scored  382  + 
allowance  = 
Scored  339  + 
allowance  = 
Scored  426  + 
allowance  = 
Scored  117  + 
allowance  = 
-equal 


1109 
1491 
1109 
1448 
1020 
1446 
1329 
1446 


The  Royal  Insurance  I.Y.D.P. 
Challenge  Trophy 

1st      Norman  Perry 


R/U     Curly  Wagstaff 
3rd     Tom  Page 


Scored345  +  1249 
allowance  =  1594 
Scored404  +  1109 
allowance  =  1513 
Scored  106 +  1367 
allowance  =  1473 


The  R.U.C.  McConaghy  Shield  for  the 
PAIRS  CHAMPIONS 

1st      Curly  Wagstaff       413) 

Ted  Parris  19D-604 

R/U     Charlie  McConaghy    196) 
Norman  Perry        373)-569 

3rd     Phil  Duffee  518) 

George  Jakins        182)-559 

St.  Dunstan's  Cup  for  HOLIDAY  SHOOT. 

Current  positions  as  of  10.8.81 

1st  Totally  Blind   Fred   Galway  59.383.17 

(Fred  is  also  in  a  wheelchair). 

1st     Partially     sighted     Curly     Wagstaff 

59.353.8. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MISS  OLIVE  HALLETT 

Miss  Olive  Ha/iett  receives  her  gift  from  the  Council,  on  retirement  as  Matron  of  Pearson  House,  from  Mr. 
Ion  Garnett-Orme. 
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A  ROYAL  GIFT 

St.  Dunstaner's  Clock  for 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 


Tommy  McKay  of  Brighton,  has  made  a 
wedding  present  for  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  It  is  a  grandmother  clock  made  in 
oak.  The  royal  couple  have  accepted 
Tommy's  gift  because  it  is  rather  special.  It 
is  the  50th  clock  he  has  made. 

Tommy  was  blinded  when  serving  with 
the  Royal  Engineers  just  before  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  in  March  1945,  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  He  was  engaged  in  mine 
clearance  when  one  exploded  costing  him 
his  sight,  one  leg  and  several  fingers  on  his 
left  hand. 

Despite  his  disabilities,  in  his  garden 
workshop  Tommy  makes  not  only 
grandmother  clocks  but  many  other  items 
commissioned  by  customers  and  built, 
most  often  to  his  own  design.  He  has  made 
church  furniture,  fitted  wardrobes,  garden 
furniture,  desks  and  many  others. 

His  earliest  clocks  had  pendulum 
movements  but  now  he  installs  floating, 
8-day  movements  which  cause  less 
problems  for  his  customers  and  are  easier 
to  obtain.  He  makes  the  oak  case,  installs 
the  clock  mechanism  and  positions  the  face 
using  templates  and  his  sense  of  touch.  The 
only  part  of  the  work  that  needs  sighted 
help  is  the  final  staining  and  polishing. 

Prince  Charles'  clock  has  a  square  face 
with  Roman  numerals  and  a  Westminster 
chime.  It  took  Tommy  about  six  weeks  to 
make. 

Tommy  has  received  this  letter  from 
Buckingham  Palace: 

Dear  Mr.  McKay, 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Lady  Diana 

Spencer  have  asked  me  to  send  you  their 

sincere  thanks  for  the  grandmother  clock 

that  you  have  made  so  expertly. 

His  Royal  Highness  and  Lady  Diana  are 

delighted  to  have  this  most  attractive  clock 

and  look  forward  to  finding  the  right  place 

for  it  at  Highgrove. 

They  are   very  grateful  indeed  for  your 

generosity  in  making  this  for  them  and  ask 

me  to  thank  you  most  warmly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Jan  ion,  KCVO. 


» 


Tommy  McKay  and  the  royal  clock. 


ONE  THAT  DIDN'T  GET  AWAY 

Bob  Fullard  with  a  fellow  angler  displays  his 
catch  —  a  241b  cod. 
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READING  TIME 


by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat  No.  1543 
The  Chillian  Club 

By  George  Shipway 
Read  by  Philip  Trevealen 
Reading  Time  83A  hours 

The  country  is  paralysed  by  a  long-standing 
General  Strike.  There  is  no  transport,  gas  or 
electricity.  The  docks  are  at  a  complete 
standstill,  food  is  becoming  dangerously 
short  in  supply,  there  is  much  suffering  and 
hardship  among  the  people. 

The  strike  is  being  organised  by  a  small 
band  of  Trade  Unionists,  all  dedicated 
Communists,  trained  and  nurtured  by  the 
USSR.  Their  leader  is  Sidney  Wrinker,  a 
professional  agitator,  a  demagogue  "with  a 
jackal's  face  and  the  gift  of  words". 

Against  this  dark  and  bleak  background, 
the  Chillian  Club  continues  on  its  serene 
and  anachronistic  way.  Its  members  live  on 
past  glories  and  memories  of  meritorious 
service  in  the  long-dead  outposts  of 
Empire.  They  are  all  retired  cavalry  officers, 
long  past  active  service,  pukka  sahibs  to  a 
man,  living  in  the  past,  killing  only  time, 
now. 

Until  four  of  them  form  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  committee,  a  kind  of  upper-crust 
execution  squad.  If  nobody  can  rid  their 
beloved  country  of  these  Communists  and 
traitors,  then,  By  Gad,  Sir!,  they  would  do  it 
themselves. . . 

Just  a  bit  Kiplinguesque,  with  a  touch  of 
"The  Four  Feathers"  perhaps,  but  quite  an 
enjoyable  read. 

Cat  No.  2106 

Broomsticks  Over  Flaxborough 

By  Colin  Watson 
Read  by  Anthony  Parker 
Reading  Time  8\  hours 
There  are  some  queer  goings-on  in  the 
normally  dull  little  town  of  Flaxborough, 
stories  of  witchcraft,  the  Black  Mass  and 
something  nasty  down  in  the  ash  grove. 
Actually  it  is  nothing  more  sinister  than  the 
local  coven,  in  the  guise  of  a  Conservation 
and  Folklore  Society,  doing  their  own  thing 
and  having  a  ball  doing  it,  so  to  speak. 
Then  one  of  their  number,  a  damsel  with 
a    marked   penchant    for    "slipping    into 
something  comfortable"  -  like  a  chap's  bed 


-vanishes,  leaving  her  clothes  (all  of  them) 
neatly  piled  on  the  seat  of  her  Mini. 

Things  take  a  turn  for  the  worse, 
however,  when  the  local  supermarket 
manager,  who  disappeared  at  the  same 
time  as  the  girl,  is  fished  out  of  the  water. 
He  is  very  dead  and  has  a  large  hole  in  his 
anatomy  to  prove  it  .  .  . 

Up  to  this  point  I  quite  enjoyed  this  book, 
written  in  a  rollicking  breezy  style  with 
some  really  hilarious  passages  which 
raised  many  a  quiet  chuckle.  But  from  the 
finding  of  the  corpse  the  writer  seems 
suddenly  to  realise  it  was  no  longer  a 
laughing  matter,  and  retires  into  his  shell. 
From  then  on  the  book  degenerates  into  a 
rather  pedestrian  whodunit.  A  pity,  really. 

Cat.  No.  1 102 

Tell  You  What  I'll  Do 

By  Henry  Cecil 
Read  by  Peter  Barker 
Reading  Time  6V*  hours 
Harry  Woodstock  is  a  rogue,  albeit  a  fairly 
likeable  one,  specialising   in   "long  firm" 
fraud.  During  the  war  he  had  saved  the  life 
of  his  commanding  officer.  The  Colonel 
keeps   a    bachelor   establishment   in   the 
prestigious  Albany,  where  Harry  stays  with 
him  during  his  "free"  periods,  posing  as  a 
successful  tycoon  to  explain  away  his  long 
absences. 

During  one  of  these  absences  in  the  other 
Albany,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  notorious 
bank  robber  entrusts  Harry,  on  his  release, 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  raid,  £60,000  in 
used  banknotes.  Harry  promises  to  mind  it 
for  him  until  he  gets  out. 

But  the  man  is  serving  thirty  years  and  in 
the  circumstances  Harry  sees  no  obstacle  in 
his  "borrowing"  some  of  it. 

Then  to  his  horror  he  reads  of  the  man's 
escape  from  jail.  He  will  need  "his"  money. 
He  will  come  looking  for  Harry  —  and  he  is  a 
very,  very  nasty  and  violent  man  indeed. 
Harry  decides  that  the  only  safe  place  for 
him  is  back  inside,  and  the  sooner  the  safer. 

I  found  this  something  of  a  "curate's  egg" 
of  a  book.  Much  of  it  is  quite  entertaining, 
but  the  long-winded  philosophical  discus- 
sions between  Harry  and  his  friend  Canon 
Abdale,  did  get  rather  tedious.  The  ending 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  either. 
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Cat.  No.  2011 

Miss  Gomez  and  The  Brethren 

By  William  Trevor 
Read  by  Anthony  Parker 
Reading  Time  1 1  hours 

As  a  teenager  Miss  Gomez  absconds  from 
the  Lily  Arthbuthnot  Orphanage  in  her  native 
Jamaica.  Eventually  she  arrives  in  London 
where  she  finds  work,  first  as  a  waitress 
and  later  as  a  stripper  in  the  Spot  On  Club. 
After  a  while  she  moves  on  to  more 
lucrative  employment  in  Mrs.  Idle's 
"Pleasure  House". 

One  day  she  finds  a  tract  extolling  the 
blessings  and  virtues  of  The  Church  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Way,  based  in  Jamaica.  Her 
conversion  to  the  new  faith  is  immediate 
and  total.  She  leaves  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  bordello  and  goes  forth  to 
spread  The  Word. 

She  finds  a  room  over  Mrs.  Bassett's  Pet 
Shop  in  a  dingy  East  end  street,  which  is  in 
the  process  of  being  demolished.  Here  she 
becomes  involved  in  the  daily  lives  of  the 
few  remaining  residents  -  an  involvement 
they  do  not  always  appreciate  or  welcome  . 

There  are  some  well-drawn  tragi-comic 
characters  in  the  book,  Alban  Roche, 
convicted  voyeur  and  keen  amateur 
biologist,  old  Mr.  Batty,  managing  to 
survive  in  the  empty  world  of  the 
profoundly  deaf.  There's  the  preposterous 
and  blowsy  Mrs.  Tuke,  who,  as  landlady  of 
the  "Thistle  Arms"  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
indulge  her  taste  for  a  drop  of  the  hard  stuff, 
and  Miss  Gomez  herself,  relentlessly 
determined  to  "do  noble  things,  not  dream 
them  all  day  long"  -  often  with  near- 
disastrous  results.  A  good  read. 


present,  omniscient  Unicom,  the  great 
computer,  which  has  organised  this 
"cloned"  society  with  its  regular 
"treatments"  designed  to  keep  all 
Members  "Well",  which  means  there  is  no 
aggression,  no  pressures,  no  tensions. 
Unicom  thinks  for  all,  controls  the  weather, 
procreations,  and  arranges  for  death  to  take 
place,  painlessly,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
"The  optimum  age". 

A  small  number  of  Members,  however, 
are  "Sick"  from  time  to  time.  There  are  even 
the  "incurables"  who  would  like  to  become 
"people"  instead  of  "Members",  who 
would  prefer  the  old  ways  of  free  will, 
competition  and  the  pressures  and 
anxieties  of  the  bad  old  days.  They  live  on 
islands  and,  like  black  sheep,  are  never 
spoken  about  except  possibly  as  lost 
brethren. 

"Chips"  —  or  to  give  him  his  proper 
"Nameber",  LI/RM/35M/4419  —  becomes 
involved  with  a  small  group  of  "Sick" 
Members,  who  have  managed  Unicom  into 
administering  under-strength 

"treatments".  They  meet  in  secret,  they 
laugh,  they  love,  even  smoke  tobacco, 
discuss  a  wide  range  of  topics.  Sometimes 
they  talk  about  the  possibility,  the  hope,  of 
one  day  joining  a  colony  of  "incurables"  on 
one  of  the  islands. . . 

Most  of  the  "sci-fi"  books  I  have  come 
across  have  struck  me  as  plain  silly,  or  more 
suitable  for  the  nursery  than  for  adult 
reading.  This  one  is  in  a  very  different 
category.  Brilliantly  conceived  and  very 
well  written,  it  holds  the  reader's  attention 
from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  But,  I 
wonder . . .  could  it  really  happen? 


Cat.  No.  1223 
This  Perfect  Day 

By  Ira  Levin 

Read  by  Michael  de  Morgan 

Reading  Time  13  hours 

It  is  some  time  in  the  distant  future.  Planet 
Earth  is  now  "unified".  There  are  no 
national  governments,  no  frontiers  or  racial 
groupings.  There  is  one  universal 
language.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  on 
earth  is  a  "Member  of  the  Great  Family". 
Their  Gods  are  Christ,  Marx,  Weh  and 
Wood  (Wood!?  Wonder  how  he  got  in 
there?) 
The  Family  is  controlled  by  the  omni- 


Devon  Days 

by  Frank  Tins  ley 

From  Coliford  to  Coliton 
And  up  the  hill  to  Shute 
Cross  the  bridge  across  the  line 
Where  dreamy  cows  stand  mute 
In  long  green  grass  we  stop  to  lie 
Words  we  said  were  few 
For  all  the  days  were  golden 
And  all  the  birds  were  blue 
Here  busy  water  fills  the  stream 
For  rainbow  trout  to  play 
And  scented  bliss 
Like  a  lover's  kiss 
Can  steal  your  time  away. 
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A  warm  welcome  from  the  Camp  helpers, 
an  enthusiastic  but  knowing  one  from  the 
"dogs  from  the  past"  and  a  slightly 
bewildered  one  from  the  "new  dogs"  of  the 
Fleet  Air  Arm  Gun  Crew,  heralded  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  best  Camps  I  can 
recall  -and  that  goes  back  over  thirty  years. 
It  was  nice  to  renew  old  friendships,  and 
after  settling  in  to  our  cabins,  followed  by 
an  excellent  meal  (the  catering  -  always 
excellent  -  this  year  surpassed  itself),  we 
were  dutifully  escorted  to  the  C.P.O.'s  Mess 
and  persuaded  to  partake  of  their 
hospitality  -  a  ritual  that  attenuated  for  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Saturday  morning  broke  -  rather  dull  - 
but  it  was  only  a  brief  prelude  to  a  week  of 
near  perfect  weather.  The  exodus  to  the 
airfield  for  the  walking  race  -  the  more 
energetic  to  actually  expend  their  energy  - 
the  remainder  to  watch,  and  later  to  raise 
their  glasses  to  the  winners  -  a  victory 
which  means  penance  for  their  wives  who 
polish  the  trophies  for  the  next  year- while 
they  bask  in  the  admiration  of  the 
uninitiated.  First  home  was  Tony  Dodd 
pushed  in  his  wheelchair  at  a  rate  of  knots 
appropriate  for  a  submariner,  by  his  dog 


H.M.S.  DAEDALUS 
1981 


by  Charles  Campkin 


"Take  that!"  says  George  Allen,  throwing  the 
medicine  ball. 


Steve  Philpot,  to  cheers  from  the  waiting 
crowd.  The  results  of  the  race  were:- 


Handicap  Result 

First 

Charles  Hague 

Second 

Peter  Spencer 

Third 

Charles  Stafford 

Veteran's  Cup  —  The  Dennis  Deacon  Cup 

Charles  Stafford 

Bridget  Talbot  Novice's 

Cup 

David  Hodgson 

Fastest  Loser's  Cup 

Ted  Jinks 

The  actual  results  were 

as  follows: 

Order  of  finish     Actual 

Allowance 

Time 

T.  Jinks                   22.50  Scratch  22.50  7th 

C.  Stafford             23.14 

1.40      21.34  3rd 

T.  Tatchell              23.43 

1.30      22.12  6th 

C.  McConaghy      23.50 

2.15      21.35  4th 

J.  Wright                24.35 

2.30      22.05  5th 

C.  Hague                25.47 

5.40      20.07   1st 

P.  Spencer             25.52 

4.45      21.07  2nd 

S.  Tutton                33.43 

3.30      30.13  8th 

D.  Hodgson            36.40 

10.00     26.40  9th 
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Thermals  abounded  over  the  airfield  and 
surrounding  Solent,  and  the  afternoon  was 
the  scene  of  two  gliders  soaring  above, 
each  with  its  own  St.  Dunstaner  and  a 
civilian  pilot,  while  those  on  the  ground 
watched  with  interest  and  anticipation,  the 
noiseless  thrill  of  the  powerless  aircraft. 

A  Dance  and  Social  in  the  Chief's  Mess 
is  a  "not  to  be  missed"  event  and  the 
innovation  of  a  marquee  on  the  lawn, 
together  with  an  enclosed  fountain,  was  a 
delight  to  those  who  have  never 
experienced  a  "foot-in".  I  wonder  if  they 
have  goldfish  in  the  inventory! 

Sunday's  Church  Parade  was  a  departure 
from  the  old  familiar  form  of  Service  and  I 
felt  there  was  something  lacking  -  perhaps 
bias  on  my  part. 

The  visit  to  the  Wardroom  was,  as  usual, 
well  attended  and  after  the  Camp 
photograph  on  the  lawn,  we  went  inside  to 
meet  the  Ship's  Officers,  something  which 
is  always  looked  forward  to  -  especially  the 
drinks  and  coffee!  Spiritually  revived  -  in 
both  respects  -  and  fortified  by  an 
enormous  lunch,  we  repaired,  eitherto  rest 
on  the  lawn  or,  for  those  who  had  missed 
the  previous  day,  to  the  two  gliders,  and 


their  respective  pilots.  I  must,  here,  pay 
tribute  to  Commander  'Bunny'  Hayles,  who 
once  again  gave  up  both  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons  entirely  for  the  St. 
Dunstaners  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  gliding.  This  thrill  was 
especially  enjoyed  by  Robert  Nobbs  who 
had  not  been  able  to  fly  since  MS  struck  him 
down  in  the  RAF  and  who  is  now  utterly 
chair-bound.  Commander  Hayles 

discovered  that  another  chair-bound  St. 
Dunstaner,  Tony  Dodd,  looked  like 
becoming  a  natural  glider  pilot,  and  he  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Gliding  Club  and  is  to  have  lessons.  We 
hope  to  see  him  looping  the  loop  over  the 
Solent  next  year. 
Archery 

On  Sunday  afternoon  a  large  contingent 
took  offfortheGosport  Archery  Club  where 
a  marvellous  afternoon  of  sport  was  held 
and  medals  were  won  by  Bob  Forshaw  and 
Charlie  McConaghy.  Others  went  bowling, 
swimming,  walking  and  visiting  friends. 

The  P.O.'s  were  our  hosts  for  the 
evening,  with  a  disco  in  their  bar  and 
lounge,  while  dancing  and  curry  dishes 
kept  up  the  tempo  and  the  temperature. 


Tony  Dodd  and  Phil  Phi  I  pott  cross  the  finishing  line. 


', 


Bill  Harris  looks  on  as  Charles  Stafford  receives 
the  Veterans'  Cup  from  Commander  Scott-Fox. 


On  Monday  a  cloudless  sky  promised  us 
a  pleasant  leisurely  crossing  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  -  and  so  it  proved.  We  spliced  the 
mainbrace  and  baked  in  the  sun  to  the 
rhythm  of  Joe  and  his  accordian.  While  we 
were  getting  our  knees  brown  with  some 
overseas  service,  others  of  our  party  were 
casting  their  lines  in  an  endeavourto  tempt 
the  fish  to  commit  suicide,  and  others  were 
visiting  the  submariners'  museum  at  H.M.S. 
Dolphin  and  no  doubt  being  frightened  by 
the  monsters  therein. 

Monday  night  is  reserved  forthe  Concert, 
in  memory  of  our  dear  friend  of  many 
Camps,  Dennis  Deacon.  Two  magnificent 
singers  raised  the  roof,  and  our  hearts,  with 
their  renderings  of  old  favourites  while  the 
comedian/compere,  Jack  Seaton,  caused 
many  a  surreptitious  chuckle  from  even  the 
most  temperate  of  our  number. 

The  St.  Dunstan's  Amateur  Radio  Club 
being  represented  in  our  midst,  a  few 
licence  holders  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the 


local  Radio  Club  at  Lee.  A  few  Q.S.O.'s  and 
an  exchange  of  reminiscences  and  QSL 
cards,  and  we  were  back  to  the  Chief's  Mess 
and  further  reunions  with  dogs  and  their 
wives  from  the  past. 

Tuesday-the  great  day-when  the  cream 
of  St.  Dunstan's  athletes  met,  flexing  their 
muscles  in  pursuit  of  the  glittering  triumphs. 
This  year,  for  once,  the  weather  was  perfect 
and  three  teams  took  part  in  a  test  of  skills; 
'Irish  Stew7,  captained  by  Danny  McGoohan, 
were  the  winners,  with  2431  points,  the 
other  members  of  the  team  being  George 
Hudson,  Charles  Stafford,  Joe  Humphrey, 
Trevor  Tatchell,  Stan  Tutton  and  Charlie 
McConaghy.  Second  were  'Bells  Blenders' 
captained  by  David  Bell  with  226!  points 
and  third  'Doddy's  Ticklers'  captained  by 
Tony  Dodd  with  222!  points.  Individual 
results  were:- 

Doubly  Handicapped  Winner 
David  Hodgson  with  14  points 
Victor  Ludorum  Totally  Blind 
Johnny  Cope  with  26  points 
Victor  Ludorum  Semi-Sighted 
Trevor  Tatchell  with  27  points 
Prize  for  the  Best  Beginner 
David  Hodgson 
Penalty  Goal  Kicking 
Peter  Spencer  with  3  goals. 

Small  private  parties  are  a  feature  of  the 
Camp,  whether  it  be  the  annual  stroll  from 
one  local  hostelry  to  another,  pre-arranged 
for  suitable  refreshment  and  lunch,  or  the 
more  relaxing  passing  the  time  of  day  with 
an  obliging  and  hospitable  owner  of  a 
swimming  pool,  and  lateron,the  party  with 
snacks  and  a  midnight  swim  -  by  some 
who  did  not  even  swim !  The  Camp  is  a  great 
uplifter! 

Early  Tuesday  evening  -  13  crews  set  off 
on  a  mystery  drive  with  difficult  clues 
concealed  in  the  Braille  directions.  The 
watches  are  set,  the  finger  poised  over  the 
talc,  the  flag  drops  and  the  car  rally  is  on. 
The  swaying  dots  become  a  blurr,  flatten  as 
the  drivers  curse,  reverse,  and  eyes  are 
strained.  "What  warped  mind  dreamed  up 
these  clues?"  There  was  a  dead  heat  for  first 
place  with  Stan  Tutton  and  his  crew  tieing 
with  Robert  Nobbs  and  his  crew,  so  the 
trophy  will  be  shared  between  them  forthe 
year  and  both  names  will  go  on  the  trophy. 
Back  to  the  Chiefs  Mess,  by  now  our  second 
home,  a  quick  postmortem  and  re-run  of 
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the  course,  a  shower,  and  then  off  to  H.M.S. 
Collingwood.  This  evening  shore  run  is  a 
new  innovation  and  from  the  glowing 
reports  of  it,  a  welcome  one  for  the  future. 
Only  three  more  nights,  but  three  more 
days  as  well,  and  with  Cowes  revisited, 
another  shot  of  rum,  and  the  usual  visit  to 
the  British  Legion.  But  what's  this?  - 
leaving  at  two,  instead  of  three?  -  must  be 
trying  to  save  fuel!  -  the  cuts  you  know! 
Our  Guide  Dogs  snooze  in  the  sun,  they  are 
holding  out  well  this  year. 

St.  Dunstan's  band 

Wednesday  -  Titchfield  by  moonlight  - 
The  Community  Centre  vibrates  to  the 
dance  tunes,  and  once  again,  as  on  so 
many  evenings,  St.  Dunstan's  band 
entertains  during  the  interval.  The 
Titchfield  Ball  brings  Wednesday  to  an  end. 

Thursday  is  something  special,  the 
highlights  of  the  week  are  now  at  a  steady 
pitch,  we  gather  at  the  Slipway,  and  board  a 
Hovercraft  for  a  trip  down  the  Solent, 
returning  in  time  to  attend  a  luncheon  party 
at  -  yes  -  Collingwood  -  a  delightful 
experience,  before  the  more  formal  prize- 
giving  and  tributes  to  the  prowess  of  our 
Campers;  I  was  hoping  for  the  Endurance 
Cup!  This  ceremony  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  Station  Commander  with 
tributes  and  votes  of  thanks  from  the 
Council  given  by  Mr.  Garnett-Orme.  (I  am 
now  able  to  reveal  that  an  unintentional  slip 
revealed  that  the  Navy's  latest  craft  is  a 
Hoover  with  which  we  shall  no  doubt 
sweep  the  seas!) 

Friday  is  always  a  quiet  day.  The 
reluctant  packing  -  not  yet  -  we  have  not 
been  over  H.M.S.  Victory.  We  pack  into  the 
coaches  and  relive  the  incredible  life  that 
was  the  lot  of  a  seaman  in  the  cramped 
quarters  of  a  British  Man-of-Warinthedays 
of  Nelson.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
bowling,  doing  the  final  shopping,  and 
visiting  for  the  last  time  the  homes  of  our 
various  friends. 

Finally  the  number  ones  for  the  last 
evening,  everyone  gathered  in  the  Chief's 
Mess  for  a  farewell  dance  and  Ben  Mills 
'monster'  raffle  which  with  an  enormous 
number  of  wonderful  prizes  donated  by 
both  St.  Dunstaners  and  many  kind  friends, 
raised  the  magnificent  total  of  £265 
(Titchfield  £60  and  the  dance  £205). 

A  happy,  sentimental  end  to  a  glorious 


Camp.  Saturday  morning  our  Dogs,  their 
wives  and  many  friends  congregate  to  see 
us  off  and  then  to  clean  the  decks  for  next 
year.  Put  my  name  in  the  hat  please!!! 


NEW  CLUB  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  LEICESTER 

A  new  club  for  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  was  opened  in  Leicester  on 
September  23rd.  The  club  will  meet 
monthly  on  a  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m.  at  the 
New  Parks  Community  Centre,  St.  Oswald 
Rd.,  New  Park's  Estate,  Leicester.  Tel: 
Leicester  872334  or  31 1454  for  details. 

CHORUSES  TAPE  STILL  AVAILABLE 

'75  Years  of  Choruses',  the  tape  recording 
made  by  St.  Dunstaners  Harry  Wheeler  and 
Peter  Spencer  with  Bill  Harris  is  still 
available.  Bill  Harris,  who  lives  at  31  Haydn 
Av.,  Purley,  Surrey,  Tel:  01-660-7381,  still 
has  a  few  cassettes  left. 

They  cost  £3.25  each  and  all  profits  go  to 
St.  Dunstan's  Lee-On-Solent  Camp  funds. 

SPONSORED  WALK 

St.  Dunstaner,  Frank  Hamilton  of  Chorlton, 
has  raised  between  £4,000  and  £5,000  on  a 
3-day  sponsored  walk  of  42  miles  across 
the  Pennines  from  Manchester  to  Leeds. 

The  money  is  to  go  to  Lifeline  Pregnancy 
Care,  a  Charity  of  which  Frank  is  one  of  the 
National  Directors. 

Hewasaccompanied  by  his  son  John,  15, 
and  Miss  Sally  Bevan,  17,  daughter  of 
Lifeline's  National  Administrator. 

AIDS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Hoover  Ltd.  have  for  many  years  offered  a 
service  to  the  blind  by  converting  'Hoover' 
products  to  Braille  controls.  This  service  is 
offered  free  of  charge. 

Hoover  can  also  fit  a  'skirt'  round  electric 
irons  so  that  blind  people  don't  burn 
themselves  on  the  sole  plate. 

For  further  details  please  contact: 
Mr.  G.L  Greig, 
Customer  Services  Dept., 
Hoover  Ltd., 
PO  Box  12, 
Perivale, 
GREENFORD, 
Middx. 
Tel:  01-997  3311. 
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Manchester  Archery 
Tournament 


According  to  an  old  Myth  it  always  rains  in 
Manchester,  but  according  to  old 
Lincolnshire  Farm  Folk  Lore  the  sun  always 
shines  on  a  Saturday.  On  July  18th,  the 
Northern  Sports  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  held  their  Annual  Athletics 
Meeting  and  the  Lincolnshire  Folk  Lore 
dispelled  the  Manchester  Myth. 

The  N.S.V.H.  put  on  a  full  atheltic 
programme  including  for  the  first  time  an 
Archery  Shoot,  consisting  of  3  dozen  at  40 
yards  and  3  dozen  at  30  yards.  The  venue 
was  in  Bruntwood  Park,  a  beautiful  country 
estate  near  Cheadle  in  Cheshire  a  few  miles 
from  the  Stadium  where  the  main  athletics 
were  being  held. 

The  event  was  extremely  well  organised 


by  the  Bowmen  of  Bruntwood;  a  great  deal 
of  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  way  in  which 
they  quickly  accepted  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  blind  archers. 
Not  only  was  the  shoot  conducted  under 
strict  G.N.A.S.  rules,  but  we  were  right 
royally  entertained  to  a  picnic  lunch  whilst 
the  targets  were  being  moved  forward.  It 
adds  a  lot  to  the  pleasure  of  archery  to  be 
ableto  sit  in  pleasant  surroundingswith  the 
sun  shining  and  a  warm  gentle  breeze 
blowing,  and  chat  with  others  who  have  the 
same  interests  as  oneself. 

Two  St.  Dunstaners  took  part  in  this  event, 
Sid  Jones,  Manchester,  and  Norman  Perry, 
Grimsby.  The  event  was  won  by  R.  Evans, 
Swansea,  with  a  score  of  391.  Runner-up 
was  N.  Perry,  with  a  score  of  384. 
From  these  results  it  can  be  seen  that  it  was  a 
very  close  contest  and  one  can  look  forward 
to  another  year  when  one  hopes  that  a  St. 
Dunstaner  will  take  the  trophy. 

Norman  Perry 


CLUB   NEWS 


BRIGHTON  CLUB 


As  reported  in  last  month's  Review,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  we  learned  of  the 
death  of  Miss  F.  Ramshaw,  who  until  3 
years  ago  was  our  Vice-President,  as  she 
had  been  since  the  early  days  of  the  original 
Brighton  Club.  Our  President,  Mrs.  E. 
Dacre,  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.O'Hara  and 
Mrs.  O'Hara,  Chairman  Bob  Osborne  and 
his  wife,  represented  the  Club  at  her 
funeral.  A  cheque  has  been  sent  to  the 
Angmering  Branch  of  the  Royal  British 
Legion  Poppy  Appeal  Fund  of  which  she 
was  Organising  Secretary,  as  a  token  of  our 
affection  and  respect. 

Entertainment  Section 

The  St.  Dunstan's  Brighton  Social  &  Sports 
Club  have,  during  the  past  couple  of 
months  had  a  full  and  varied  diary  of  social 
engagements. 

On  the  1 7th  July  we  had  a  most  enjoyable 
day  at  Leeds  Castle,  near  Maidstone  in 
Kent.  This  year  being  the  'year  of  the 
Disabled'  we  were  able  to  visit  on  a  day 
normally  closed  to  members  of  the  public. 
Lunch  was  provided  before  we  visited  and 


toured  the  castle  -  a  lovely  day  -  the  sun 
even  shone  for  us,  and  everyone  agreed 
that  the  day  had  been  a  success! 

It  was  an  early  reveille  for  twenty  one  of 
us  to  proceed  to  Newhaven  for  the  7  a.m. 
ferry  to  Dieppe  -  a  little  delay  because  of 
fog,  but  this  did  not  stop  us  from  enjoying 
the  boat  trip.  On  arrival  at  Dieppe  we  were 
met  by  the  coach,  which  took  us  through 
the  sunlit  Normandy  farmlands  along  the 
coastal  road  to  Fecamp  which  is  well 
renowned  for  the  Benedictine  liqueur 
distilled  there. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  tour  of  the 
Abbey's  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Halls  and 
Oratory -each  room  possesses  a  character 
of  its  own  and  is  full  of  surprises  and 
discoveries.  We  then  of  course  visited  the 
Distillery  wherein  the  world  famous 
Benedictiine  is  manufactured  -  still  to  the 
age-old  recipe  originally  made  in  1510  by  a 
herbalist  monk,  Dom  Bernardo  Vincelli.  At 
the  conclusion  of  our  visit  we  were  able  to 
partake  of  samples  of  this  liqueur  -  or,  for 
those  who  preferred,  a  beautiful 
'Normandy  Pancake'. 
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Our  happy  band  wined  and  dined  on  the 
S.V.  Valencay  on  the  return  journey  home  - 
so  tired  after  such  a  full  day.  Our  special 
thanks  are  given  to  Mr.  David  Bartlett  at 
Sealink,  Newhaven,  who  did  so  much  for 
St.  Dunstans  in  arranging  for  us  to  have 
such  a  concession  forthistrip-this  made  it 
even  more  enjoyable! 

Our  June  Dance  was  held  on  the  13th 
when  the  Bowling  Club's  winter  trophies 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Dacre.  The  Ansell 
Cup  was  won  by  Mickey  Robinson,  2nd  was 
Jimmy  Morrish,  and  3rd  Walford  Davies. 
The  next  Dance  will  be  held  in  the  Annexe 
on  1 0th  October,  at  7.30  p.m.  We  would  ask 
everyone  please  to  support  the  dances  if 
we  are  to  continue.  The  Annual  Dinner  and 
Dance  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  20th 
November  at  the  Dudley  Hotel,  Hove. 
Please  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  you  wish  to  attend. 
Cost  for  Members  £5.50 

Non-Members  £8.50 

R.  Osborne 

August  Bridge  Drive 

There  were  9  tables  for  the  Bridge,  which 
was  very  well  attended  and  took  place  in 
such  glorious  summer  weather  on  August 
2nd.  Everything  was  set  for  a  good  day's 
enjoyment,  and  that  is  exactly  the  way  it 
was.  We  were  strengthened  by  out-of-town 
members  on  holiday,  and  were  very 
pleased  to  see  them.  They  certainly  picked 
the  weather  for  holidays! 

Everyone  was  still  feeling  slightly  high 
from  the  Royal  Wedding  the  previous 
Wednesday,  so  the  feeling  of  Bonhommie 
and  the  weather  made  the  perfect  setting 
for  a  most  enjoyable  day. 

After  Bridge  we  enjoyed  a  nice  tea  and 
when  we  had  finished  the  second  half,  the 
prizes  were  presented  by  MissSteying,  our 
very  stalwart  supporter  and  Club  Secretary, 
amongst  other  duties  which  she  does  with 
such  charm.  The  prize-winners  were: 

1.  W.  Phillips  &  Dr.  Gopdlad 

2.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Turner 

3.  M.  Tybinski  &  Mrs.  McKintosh 

A  box  of  chocolates,  booby  prize,  to  P. 
McCormack&  N.  Phillips. 
(Then  to  crown  the  glory,  someone  brought 
us  the  news  that  England  cricketers  had 
Done  It  Again  and  won  by  29  runs.  My 
word,  the  grins  were  a  sight  to  see!) 

W.  Phillips 


Brighton  Social  and  Sports  Club 
Bridge  Results 

PAIRS  MATCH  played  May  3rd  1981 
N/S    W.  Lethbridge   R.  Goodlad        62-1 


E.  Hennett 

Mrs.  Bradbury 

53-8 

B.  Ward 

Mrs.  Buller- 

King 

50-8 

F.  Dickerson 

Mrs.  Andrews 

47-9 

W.  Phillips 

Dr.  Goodlad 

47-1 

B.  Ingray 

Mrs.  E.  Gover 

38-3 

A.  Dogson 

Mrs.  Dogson 

57-1 

W.  Allen 

Miss  Steyning 

53-8 

R.  Fullard 

Mrs.  Tibbett 

52-1 

B.  Simmons 

Miss  Sturdy 

51-7 

T.  Bradley 

Mr.  Bradbury 

44-6 

E/W 


P.  McCormack  Mrs.  Phillips      40 

Individuals  Results  match  played  May  9th 
1981 


F.  Dickerson 

Partner 

78 

H.  Preedy 

R.  Fullard 

72 

W.  Lethbridge 

J.  Padley 

60 

J.  Whitcombe 

Partner 

60 

T.  Bradley 

Partner 

57 

W.  Phillips 

C.  Walters 

53 

Pairs  Results  June  14th  1981 

N/S 

W.  Lethbridge 

Dr.  Goodlad 

62-2 

W.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Andrews 

51-1 

T.  Wigging 

Mrs.  Douse 

49 

B.  Ingray 

Mrs.  Gover 

30 

E/W 

R.  Fullard 

Mrs.  Tibbett 

66-6 

A.  Dogson 

Mrs.  Dodgson 

55 

C.  Clements 

Miss  Steying 

50 

V.  Delaney 

Miss  Sturdy 

50 

P.  McCormack  Mrs.  Phillips 

30 

Individuals  June  20th  1981 

R.  Palmer 

Partner 

68 

W.  Lethbridge 

J.  Whitcombe 

66 

R.  Fullard 

P.  McCormack  65 

W.  Burnett 

C.  Walters 

63 

J.  Wiggins 

Partner 

62 

W.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Delaney 

54 

Pairs  Results  for  July  5th  1981 

N/S 

R.  Fullard 

Mrs.  Buller- 

King 

64-1 

W.  Lethbridge 

Mrs.  Goodlad 

55 

W.  Phillips 

Dr.  Goodlad 

52-5 

B.  Ingray 

Mrs.  Gover 

48-3 

G.  Hudson 

Mrs.  McKintosh44-5 

H.  Preedy 

Mrs.  Barker 

38-8 

E/W 

H.  King 

Mrs.  Tibbett 

67-1 

F.  Griffee 

Mrs.  Andrews 

55 

A.  Dodgson 

Mrs.  Dodgson 

51 

H.  Melleson 

Miss  Steying 

46 

B.  Simmons 

Miss  Sturdy 

42 

P.  McCormack 

Mrs.  Douse 

40 
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Results  for  Pairs  July  19th  1981  Individuals 


J.  Whitcombe 

F.  Griffee 

72-1 

W.  Lethbridge 

C.  Walters 

70) 

R.  Pacciti 

Partner 

70) 

R.  Fullard 

W.  Phillips 

58-3 

H.  Preedy 

J.  Bradley 

52-4 

R.  Goding 

Partner 

53-5 

MIDLAND 

Due  to  the  riots  in  Birmingham,  we  were 
advised  to  cancel  the  July  meeting,  but  the 
August  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
several  domino  games  were  played. 

A  lovely  tea  was  put  on  by  the  ladies  and 
they  were  thanked  in  the  usual  manner  by 
Joe,  the  Chairman. 

It  was  nice  to  have  Bruno  and  Elizabeth 
safely  back  from  Poland  and  I  knowthatthe 
Polish  chocolate  and  vodka  were  very 
much  appreciated. 

Quite  a  good  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday 
6  September. 

It  was  nice  to  see  Tommy  and  David 
again,  after  their  holidays  and  attending 
their  grandchildren's  weddings. 


We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  Bill  is  still 
poorly  and  that  Dennis  had  had  a  nasty  fall. 

I  called  in  to  see  him  on  the  way  to  the 
meeting  and  he  was  having  difficulty  with 
his  breathing,  as  he  had  badly  bruised  his 
chest.  All  the  members  send  you  both  their 
best  wishes  and  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  soon  be  feeling  better. 

Another  very  nice  tea  was  put  on  by  the 
ladies  and  Joe  thanked  everyone, 
especially  Marjorie  for  the  beautiful  home 
made  cakes. 

After  tea  we  held  another  of  our  popular 
"Bring  and  Buys",  but  not  many  ladies 
were  present  this  time,  so  our  takings  were 
down. 

So  sorry  you  mistook  the  date  Eileen. 

Dominoes  were  played  before  and  after 
tea  and  it  looks  as  though  Bruno  will  once 
again  be  the  champion,  with  David  second 
and  Doug  third. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Sunday 

II  October,  when  we  hold  the  A.G.M. 
The  meeting  closed  at  6.45  p.m. 

The  Christmas  Dinner  is  booked  for 
Saturday,  5th  December,  and  once  again  it 
will  be  held  at  the  Austin  Branch  R.B.L. 

Joan  Cashmore 


FAMILY  NEWS 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Brooks  of  Saltdean 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  grand-daughter  with  John  Scherrerat 
Cardington  Church  on  22nd  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Hiscox  of  Mountain 
Ash  in  Mid-Glamorgan  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  son,  Byron, 
with  Diana  Bryant  on  1st  August. 


Mr.  Reginald  Parsons  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  his  grand-daughter,  Lynne 
Elizabeth  Parsons  was  married  to  Kevin 
Brian  Rivers  at  Christ  Church,  Down  End, 
Bristol  on  August  22nd. 

Mr.  Raymond  Henry  Peart,  of  Gloucester, 
who  married  Miss  Clare  Smith  on  8th 
August. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Li  I  ley  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  their  daughter  Kate  was 
married  to  Neale  David  Joy,  in  All  Saints 
Church,  Canterbury,  on  30th  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  Mills  are  happy  to 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Patricia  with  Michael  Waller  at  Wath-upon- 
Dearne  Parish  Church  on  30th  May. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Phillips  are  delighted  to 
announce  that  their  second  grandson 
Timothy  Phillips  married  Beverley  Moore 
at  Warmley  Church  on  July  11th. 

Mr.  Randall  M.  V.  Williams  of  Leystone 
and  his  wife,  Dana,  who  were  married  at  All 
Souls  Church,  Langham  Place  on  25th  July. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Perrett  are  toasted  by  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Devizes. 


DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Perrett  of  Devizes, 
who  celebrated  their  Diamond  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  July  16th. 


GOLDEN  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Medway,  of  Chiswick, 
who  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  1st  August. 

Mr.  Sydney  G.J.  Whiting  and  his  wife, 
Ethel,  of  Ashford,  who  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on  12th 
September. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Baugh  and  his 
wife,  Muriel,  of  Stafford,  who  celebrated 
their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary  on  16th 
September. 

Mr.  George  Fone  and  his  wife,  Ethel,  of 
Enfield,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  19th  July. 

Mr.  George  Jakins  and  his  wife,  Mildred, 
of  Guildford,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  20th  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.J.  Vow/es  of  Portsmouth, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  27th  September. 


SILVER  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Lloyd  of  Poole,  who 
celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  31st  August. 

Mr.  Josef  Loska  and  his  wife,  Clare,  of 
Brighton,  who  celebrated  their  Silver 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  22nd  September. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Blake  of  Chertsey 
on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Linda 
Joanna,  to  their  son  Brian  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Ann,  on  June  18th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brett,  who  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Deborah,  born  to  Dickie's 
daughter,  Nina,  and  her  husband,  Mike,  on 
August  5th. 

Mr.  William  Elgood,  of  Chingford,  on  the 
birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Sarah  Helen,  to 
his  son  Billy  and  wife  on  14th  June. 

Mrs.  L  Filby,  widow  of  Mr.  W.H.  Filby  of 
Streatham,  on  the  birth  of  her  first 
grandchild,  Andrew  Nicholas  to  her  son, 
Keith  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  on  August  1  st. 

Mr.  Peter  Logan  of  Midsomer  Norton,  on 
the  birth  of  a  grandson,  Peter,  to  his  son 
Brian  and  his  wife,  Jacqueline,  on  July 
12th. 

Mrs.  C.  Nolan,  widow  of  John  Nolan  of 
Acton,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Jennifer  Diana,  to  her  son  David  and  his 
wife,  Linda,  on  July  31st. 

Mr.  Ronald  Tingay,  of  Dartford,  on  the 
birth  of  a  grandson,  Michael  Peter,  to  his 
son  Michael  and  wife,  Tracey,  on  17th  July. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 

Mrs.  Una  Hacsi,  (formerly  Greenwood) 
on  receiving  a  commemoratfon  plaque  to 
acknowledge  her  service  at  the  Army  Pay 
Office,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Una  first  joined 
the  pay  office  whilst  she  was  serving  in  the 
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then  A.T.S.  (now  known  as  the  W.R.A.C). 
She  served  at  the  office  until  leaving  the 
army  on  'demob'  and  was  later  re- 
employed as  a  civilian  clerk.  When  Una  lost 
her  sight  she  trained  as  a  telephonist  and 
was  employed  in  that  capacity  until  her 
retirement  in  1977. 

The  Chief  Paymaster,  Colonel  T.W. 
Corner,  expressed  his  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  department,  and  Una  was  given 
an  ovation  from  her  friends  and  ex- 
colleagues. 

Lynn,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  O'Hara,  of 
Wimbledon,  on  passing  her  Queen's  Guide 
award  in  July. 

Lynne  Elizabeth  Parsons,  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Reginald  Parsons,  of 
Cardiff,  on  obtaining  her  Bachelor  of 
Education  Degree  at  Bristol  University. 

Mr.  P.  Sheehan  of  Wanstead,  who  has 
been  awarded  joint  first  prize  in  the  Annual 
Award  for  Special  Personal  Achievement, 
1981,  held  in  the  London  Borough  of 
Redbridge.  The  award  is  for  a  registered 
blind  person  who  has  achieved  something 
outstanding  and  the  scheme  started  in 
1978.  The  cash  awards  are  made  from  a 
special  fund  set  up  by  Councillor  Fred 
Mountier  when  Mayor  of  Redbridge.  The 
cup  has  been  provided  by  the  llford  Blind 
Welfare  Association. 


Mr.  Lawrence  T.  Wiggins  of  Halifax,  who 
has  won  a  prize  for  the  rug  he  made,  at  the 
War  Pensioners'  Exhibition  in  Leeds. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  R.H.  "Dicky"  Brett,  whose  eldest 
sister  passed  away  on  18th  August. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Carpenter,  permanently 
resident  at  Pearson  House,  formerly  of 
Kings  Langley,  whose  son  Mr.  Ernest  0. 
Carpenter  passed  away  in  July.  Our 
sympathy  is  extended  to  all  the  family. 

Mrs.  Mary  Crombie,  wife  of  Mr.  William 
R.  Crombie,  of  Epsom,  whose  mother 
passed  away  on  8th  July. 

Mr.  George  Nolan,  of  Great  Sutton, 
whose  grand-daughter  Lesley  collapsed 
and  died  suddenly  on  6th  August  at  the  age 
of  16,  and  whose  son-in-law  passed  away 
in  July.  Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  all  the 
family. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Haslam  of  Crewe,  whose 
daughter,  Ethel,  died  very  suddenly  on  31  st 
July. 

Mrs.  Pamela  Lethbridge,  wife  of  'Wally' 
Lethbridge  of  Saltdean,  whose  father 
passed  away  in  May. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and  friends. 


Thomas  William  Chamberlain,  4th  East 
Yorkshire  Regiment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  of  Reading  died  on  the  30th 
July,  1981.  He  was  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1916. 

Bill  Chamberlain  joined  the  4th  East  Yorkshire 
Regiment  in  1915  and  was  wounded  intheYpres 
salient  at  about  the  same  time  as  Lord  Fraser, 
and  also  by  a  sniper's  bullet.  On  entering  St. 
Dunstan's  he  decided  to  become  a  poultry 
farmer,  an  occupation  that  would  keep  him  in  the 
open  air  which  he  had  been  used  to  before  the 
war,  as  a  tugman.  He  was  very  successful  until 
his   mother's   failing    health    made   a   change 


necessary.  He  retrained  in  joinery  and  married  in 
1935.  During  the  second  world  war  he  was 
bombed  out  in  Hull  and  came  South,  where  he 
worked  as  an  Inspector  for  Miles  Aircraft  until 
1950.  He  continued  to  supply  our  Stores  up  to 
1977  when  he  finally  gave  up  quota  work. 

This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  Bill's 
life.  By  talent  he  was  an  engineer  and  he  once 
said  he  had  'a  feeling  for  wood'.  He  turned  his 
skills  to  good  use  and  spent  many  years  making 
a  large  scale  model  tug.  This  was  accidentally 
destroyed  when  complete  but  the  second,  built 
entirely  to  his  own  design,  was  finished  at  his 
death  except  for  a  few  minor  details.  He  said  he 
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would  call  it  the  "St.  Dunstan's".  He  also  made 
many  engines  of  which  two  were  on  display  at 
Ian  Fraser  House forthe  Open  Daysthis summer. 

He  was  a  man  of  tireless  enthusiasm  and  great 
tenacity.  In  1925  he  won  a  Silver  Medal  for  the 
best  crystal  wireless  set  made  by  an  amateur  and 
this  year  he  tookthe  cookery  course  at  Ovingdean. 
He  wrote  for  the  'Review'  first,  sadly,  about  the 
death  of  his  Guide  Dog,  Sally,  who  saved  his  life, 
and  later  about  his  training  with  his  last  dog  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  Bill  had  his  first  Guide  Dog  in 
1941. 

In  July  he  returned  to  his  native  Hull  to  see  the 
new  Humber  bridge  spanning  the  river  he  knew 
so  well.  Bill  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him  inside  and  outside  St.  Dunstan's. 


Arthur  Ernest  Green,  Suffolk  Regiment. 

Arthur  Green  passed  away  on  the  1 0th  August 
in  Libury  Hall,  Ware,  a  residential  home  for  the 
elderly  where  he  had  been  living  for  almost  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  bachelor,  aged  83,  and  had  been 
a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1974. 

Mr.  Green  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Suffolk 
Regiment  and  enlisted  early  in  1917.  He  was  on 
active  service  during  the  1st  World  War  and  in 
1918  was  the  victim  of  a  mustard  gas  attack  on 
the  Somme  which  seriously  affected  his  health 
subsequently.  Mr.  Green  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  in  1922  and  for  a  time  worked  as  a 
Nurseryman  and  in  the  building  trade. 

His  greatest  interests  in  later  life  were  listening 
to  his  radio  and  horse-racing,  and  he  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  the  Superintendant  at  Libury  Hall,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  many  fellow 
residents  who  were  his  friends. 


Lawrence  Green,  South  Wales  Borderers. 

Lawrence  Green  of  Blackpool  died  in  hospital 
on  25th  July  following  a  gradual  deterioration  in 
his  health.  He  was  81  years  of  age  and  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  December  1979. 

Mr.  Green  served  as  a  Private  in  the  South 
Wales  Borderers  from  October  1917  to  March 
1919.  He  lost  his  right  eye  following  a  bomb  injury 
in  1918  which  also  affected  his  hearing. 

Mr.  Green  was  married  in  1925.  Having  worked 
in  a  cotton  mill  before  enlisting,  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  he  spent  16  years  with 
Ferranti  and  a  further  24  years  working  as  a  post- 
man. Until  his  sight  failed  completely,  Mr.  Green 
enjoyed  getting  around  the  Blackpool  area  in  his 
small  invalid  car. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Sarah. 


Malcolm  Brebner  MacLaren,  Gordon  Highlanders 
Malcolm  MacLaren,  of  Acton  Trussell,  Stafford, 

died  on  the  6th  September,  1981.  He  was  74 

years  old. 
Mr.  MacLaren  enlisted  and  was  commissioned 

in  the  Second  World  War.  He  was  wounded  when 


serving  in  the  Italian  Somaliland  in  1 944  and  came 
to  St.  Dunstan's  at  the  very  end  of  that  year.  He 
did  some  training  in  farming  and  then  concentrat- 
ed on  market  gardening,  subsequently  working 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  married  his 
wife,  Flora,  in  1960  and  they  settled  in  Stafford- 
shire. He  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  political 
and  financial  affairs  and,  whilst  always  very 
independent,  had  a  deep  affection  for  St. 
Dunstan's.  He  was  seriously  ill  four  years  ago, 
but  made  a  good  recovery  and  his  death  at  home 
was  sudden  and  unexpected. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Flora,  and  many  local 
friends. 


V.W.W.  Mason,  Machine  Gun  Corps. 

Vernon  Waldegrave  Whately  Mason  of 
Embley,  near  Romsey,  passed  away  on  25th 
August.  He  was  84  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  1979. 

Mr.  Mason  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Machine 
Gun  Corps.  He  enlisted  early  in  1916  and  was 
discharged  in  1918  having  been  wounded  at 
Rheims  in  August  of  that  year,  when  he  was  also 
the  victim  of  a  mustard-gas  attack. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  bank  official  until  retirement  in 
1960  but  unfortunately,  in  recent  years  the  effects 
of  mustard-gas  seriously  damaged  his  health. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Vera,  and  daughter  Anne, 
who  cared  for  him  devotedly  over  many  years. 


John  Mottershead,  Highland  Light  Infantry. 

John  Mottershead,  formerly  of  Saltdean,  and 
resident  at  Pearson  House  since  1980,  passed 
away  in  our  Home  on  the  9th  September.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  aged  66,  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  1947. 

He  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  having  enlisted  in  February  1942. 
During  the  2nd  World  War,  whilst  serving  in 
Germany,  in  1945,  he  received  gunshot  wounds 
in  the  back  of  his  head  which  seriously  affected 
his  sight. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  St.  Dunstaner,  Mr. 
Mottershead  had  been  a  warehouse-man,  so 
after  a  period  of  industrial  training  he  returned  to 
work  in  1949  at  the  Manchester  firm  where  he 
had  worked  previously.  After  ten  years,  he  was 
awarded  the  firm's  Long  Service  Medal,  and 
remained  an  efficient  employee  of  this  Company 
until  1961  when  his  health  began  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  head  injuries  he  had  received  in 
the  War. 

Our  St.  Dunstaner  lived  with  his  mother  but 
when  she  passed  away  in  1963  managed  to  look 
after  himself  and  cope  with  the  household 
chores,  with  his  sister's  help.  However,  having 
enjoyed  frequent  visits  to  our  Brighton  Homes, 
Mr.  Mottershead  decided  to  move  from 
Manchester  to  Saltdean  in  1973,  but  his  health 
was  deteriorating  further  and  he  was  ultimately 
admitted  as  a  permanent  resident. 
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L.J.  Newble 

Lester  John  Newble  of  North  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,  passed  away  on  June  13th  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  58  and  had  been  with  St.  Dunstan's 
since  1976.  Mr.  Newble  was  a  carpenter  before  the 
war,  and  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Army  and  as 
an  L.A.C.  in  the  Air  Force.  He  later  worked  for 
several  years  in  the  building  trade. 

He  had  very  much  enjoyed  the  St.  Dunstan's 
(N.Z.)  reunion  .n  February,  when  Sir  Michael 
Ansell  was  present. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  Marion,  and  four  children. 


to  his  elderly  father  and  his  family.  Until  1965  he 
successfully  ran  a  smallholding  with  the  help  of 
his  wife,  raising  pigs  and  poultry,  and  then 
returned  to  London  with  his  family.  From  that 
time,  Mr.  Quinn  provided  a  quota  of  stools  for 
our  Stores,  which  were  excellently  made  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  one  arm. 

In  1970,  our  St.  Dunstaner  moved  to  the  South 
Coast  but,  unfortunately,  his  wife  passed  away  in 
June  1980.  His  daughter,  Dolores,  returned  from 
Ireland  to  take  care  of  him  but  his  health  was 
deteriorating  and  he  became  a  permanent 
resident  at  our  Home. 

He  leaves  four  daughters. 


S.C.  Pike,  6th  Devonshire  Regiment 

Stanley  Charles  Pike  passed  away  at  Pearson 
House  on  the  17th  July  in  his  84th  year,  having 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  he  was  20. 

Mr.  Pike  enlisted  in  the  6th  Devonshire  Regi- 
ment in  September  1915  and  was  sent  to 
Mesopotamia.  After  serving  for  6  months  and 
being  promoted  to  Lance  Corporal  he  suffered 
severe  head  wounds  and  lost  his  sight.  On  coming 
to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1918  he  was  trained  in  basket 
work  and  continued  to  do  this  for  many  years 
together  with  netting  for  our  Stores. 

Mr.  Pike  was  a  gardener  before  the  First  World 
War  and  he  took  a  great  pride  in  his  own  garden 
at  Coldean.  He  was  also  a  keen  bowls  and 
dominoes  player  and  attended  the  Brighton  Club 
regularly  with  his  wife  for  many  years.  In  1980, 
due  to  his  poor  health,  he  became  a  'Perm'  at 
Pearson  House  where  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
his  fellow  residents. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Florence,  and  a  daughter. 


Philip  Todd,  5th  Field  Regiment,  R.H.A. 

Philip  Todd  of  Shrewsbury  passed  away  at  his 
home  on  the  8th  September.  He  was  68  years  of 
age  and  had  been  in  poor  health  for  the  last  four 
months. 

Mr.  Todd  served  as  a  Gunner  with  the  5th  Field 
Regiment,  R.H.A.,  from  January  1932  to 
September  1940,  when  he  was  admitted  to  St. 
Dunstan's  having  lost  his  sight  as  the  result  of  a 
shell  explosion.  Aftertaking  industrial  training  at 
Church  Stretton,  Mr.  Todd  worked  for  a  short 
period  with  an  Aircraft  Company  in  Reading  and 
then  in  1 944  he  became  a  capstan  lathe  operator 
with  Sentinel  Wagon  Company  in  Shrewsbury, 
which  was  later  taken  over  by  Rolls  Royce.  When 
he  retired  in  December  1977,  Mr.  Todd  had 
completed  35  years  in  industrial  employment. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mary,  and  two  sons  Robert 
and  Stephen. 


E.  Quinn,  46th  Pioneer  Corps. 

Edward  Quinn  (affectionately  known  as 
'Eddie')  passed  away  unexpectedly  in  hospital 
on  the  9th  September.  He  lived  formerly  in 
Telscombe  Cliffs,  Newhaven,  but  had  been 
resident  at  Pearson  House  since  May  of  this  year. 
He  was  67  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  1943. 

Mr.  Quinn  served  as  a  Private  in  the  46th 
Company  of  the  Pioneer  Corps  during  the  2nd 
World  War.  He  enlisted  early  in  1942  but  was 
discharged  the  following  year  after  an  accidental 
bomb  explosion  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  which 
severely  damaged  both  eyes  and  an  arm,  which 
had  to  be  amputated. 

Following  a  period  of  training  at  Church 
Stretton,  Mr.  Quinn  was  employed  as  a  Control 
Wireless  Operator  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Relay  Service  but  the  bombing  of  London  was 
becoming  severe  and  he  moved  to  Sheffield  the 
following  year  with  his  wife,  Ivy,  whom  he 
married  in  1943.  For  two  years  Mr.  Quinn  was 
employed  as  a  lift  operator,  but  he  decided  to 
move  back  to  Ireland  in  1 947  in  order  to  be  close 


E.P.  Wasser,  Hong  Kong  Dockyard  Vo/unteer 
Defence  Force. 

Ernest  Percival  Wasser  of  Rainham  passed 
away  on  the  4th  August  in  his  84th  year.  He  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1975. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  2nd  World  War,  Mr. 
Wasser  enlisted  in  the  Hong  Kong  Dockyard 
Volunteer  Defence  Force.  At  Christmas  1941  he 
was  taken  Prisoner-of-War  in  Hong  Kong  and 
subsequently  in  Japan,  where  he  suffered  severe 
deprivation  which  affected  his  eyesight,  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Wasser  was  discharged  from 
the  Defence  Force  having  spent  three  months  in 
a  Naval  Hospital  in  Australia,  where  he  had  sent 
his  wife  prior  to  the  invasion. 

Mr,  Wasser  remained  in  Australia  for  30  years 
with  his  wife  Gwendolin,  but  due  to  her  ill  health 
returned  to  the  U.K.  in  1974.  Unfortunately  Mrs. 
Wasser  passed  away  in  1977,  from  which  time 
our  St.  Dunstaner  coped  admirably  with  the 
running  of  his  home,  cooking,  and  his  small 
garden,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  devotedly 
attentive  niece,  Mrs.  Joy  Soar,  who  lived  close 
by. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


St.  Dunstan's  Annual  General  Meeting 

On  the  8th  October,  St.  Dunstan's  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  at 
Headquarters  and  I  was  pleased  to  report  the  recent  appointment  of  two 
new  members  of  our  Council:  Sir  David  Muirhead,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  who, 
after  military  service  before  and  throughout  the  Second  World  War,  joined 
the  Diplomatic  Service  and  held  many  important  posts,  finally  becoming 
our  Ambassador  in  Belgium  before  his  retirement;  and  a  new  representa- 
tive of  the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  the  War  Blinded  -  Captain  T. 
Tomlinson,  M.B.E.,  in  place  of  Mr.  T.C.W.  Sturrock. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  audience  much  enjoyed  the 
showing  of  St.  Dunstaner  Jimmy  Wright's  film  "Ability  Is  Where  You  Look 
For  It",  which  is  a  compilation  of  his  series  of  films  on  disability,  which  he 
made  for  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  People. 

We  were  very  glad  to  welcome  some  longstanding  friends,  who  are 
Governors  and  Members  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  we  much  appreciate  the 
great  interest  they  always  take  in  our  affairs. 

Doubly  Handicapped  St.  Dunstaners'  Reunion 

This  autumn's  St.  Dunstan's  activities  have  included  a  very  special 
Reunion:-  the  21st  Annual  Reunion  for  Handless  St.  Dunstaners  which 
became  the  First  Reunion  for  all  the  Doubly  Handicapped  when  our  Deaf/ 
Blind  joined  them  for  much  of  the  weekend. 

As  you  will  read  elsewhere  in  this  Review,  they  had  a  splendid 
programme,  including  dinneratthe  R.A.F.  Cluband  lunch  inthe  Painted  Hall 
at  Greenwich,  both  of  which  had  been  arranged  by  Mrs.  Dacre,  with  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  Club  authorities  and  the  Royal  Naval  College 
personnel.  My  wife  and  I  were  very  sorry  not  to  be  with  them  in  London,  but 
we  much  enjoyed  meeting  them  all  for  dinner  on  their  arrival  at  Ian  Fraser 
House. 

All  St.  Dunstaners  have  a  feeling  of  affection  and  admiration  for  our 
doubly  handicapped  men  and  women  and  we  are  so  glad  they  and  their 
wives  or  escorts  had  this  celebration  weekend. 

A  Naval  Memory 

The  script  of  St.  Dunstaner  Esmond  Knight's  fine  broadcast  about  the 
sinking  of  the  Bismark,  which  is  included  in  this  Review,  will  stir  old 
memories  for  many  of  us.  His  wonderfully  evocative  writing,  which  is  so 
moving  in  itself,  will  also  lead  us  to  recall  other  events  and  feelings  of 
wartime  days.  It  makes  most  appropriate  reading  for  November  with  its 
Festival  of  Remembrance  and  Armistice  Day  Parade,  its  memories,  sadness 
and  gratitude. 

Ion  Garnett-Orme 


Ken  Revis 


DOUBLE  MARATHON 

Ray  Peart  recently  took  part 
in  two  sponsored  marathons. 
On  the  13th  September  he 
completed  the  13  mile 
Cheltenham  Marathon  in  1 
hour  50  minutes;  and  on  the 
4th  October,  he  completed  the 
26  mile  Peoples'  Marathon, 
Gloucester,  in  5  hours  59  sees. 
On  both  occasions  he  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Les 
James.  Ray  was  very  grateful 
to  16  year  old  Caroline 
Langston  of  the  Gloucester 
Athletics  Club,  who  greatly 
assisted  him  in  training  for 
the  two  events.  Ray  is  giving 
the  money  he  has  raised  to  a 
unit  for  blind  children  in  the 
area. 


BRIDGE  CONGRESS 

The  Bridge  Congress  and 
Instructional  Weekend  takes 
place  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
from  December  4th-7th. 
Instruction  is  offered  to 
wives  of  St.  Dunstaners  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  take  part.  St. 
Dunstaners  are  urged  to 
book  early  through  Miss 
Bridger  or  Mrs  Burn  at 
Headquarters. 


KEN  REVIS  CLUB 

Memories  of  Bomb  Disposal 
days  for/CeA?  Revis,  who  lost 
his  sight  in  an  explosion 
whilst  clearing  mines  on 
Brighton's  West  Pier,  were 
revived  when  he  returned  to 
Preston  Barracks  recently. 

Ken  gave  assistance  to 
the  newly  formed  583 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
Squadron,  Royal  Engineers, 
Territorial  Army,  and  as  a 
result,  a  club  for  all  ranks  of 
the  squadron  has  been 
named  the  Ken  Revis  Club. 

Ken  knows  the  barracks 
well  from  his  sighted  service 
days.  "It  was  just  like  walking 
into  my  own  home",  he  said 
of  the  opening  ceremony  he 
attended.  In  John  Barrow's 
photograph,  he  is  seen 
examining  a  model  in  silver 
of  a  bomb  disposal  team  in 
action. 

Ken  was  involved  in 
another  important  occasion 
when,  as  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Arbitrators,  he 
presided  at  his  first  hearing 
in  a  private  room  at  the 
County  Courts  in  Oxford, 
where  he  has  been  appointed 
an  outside  arbitrator. 


MYSTERY  MUSIC- 
MAKER  UNMASKED 

The  writer  of  the  article  The 
Music  Makers  last  month, 
was  Ken  Revis,  to  whom  we 
apologize  for  omitting  his 
name. 


COPY  DATE 

Due  to  Post  Office  delays,  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to 
advance  the  deadline  for 
contributions  to  the  Review 
to  the  10th  of  the  month.  We 
would  be  grateful  if 
contributors  could  submit 
their  copy  by  this  date  in 
future. 
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Cover  Picture: 

Remembrance  in  Australia; 
PatLongden,  a  St.  Dunstaner, 
and  his  grandson  Peter, 
march  through  the  streets  of 
Melbourne  in  the  Anzac  Day 
Parade  last  April. 

Photo:  Melbourne  Herald. 


THE  COMPOSITOR  WILL  CURSE  US 


What  is  black,  two  inches  cubed,  costs 
£5.95p  and  was  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Barrie  Clement  on  the  City  page  of  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  the  other  week?  You  need 
more  clues?  Approximately  700,000  copies 
of  books  about  it  have  been  sold.  It  was  the 
invention  of  a  Hungarian  professor. 

Your  have  probably  guessed  by  now  that 
it  isthe  RubikCube.  If  you  haven't  heard  of  it 
yetthis  isthe  basic  description.  The  Cube  is 
a  puzzle  and  you  have  to  arrange  its  54 
constituent  cubes  so  that  there  is  only  one 
colour  on  each  side.  Good  News!;  Bad 
News!  The  good  news  is  that  it  is  simple  to 
knock  up  your  own  tactile  version.  The  bad 
news  is  that  there  is  only  one  correct  solution 
and  43,252,003,274,489,856,000  different 
permutations  of  the  cubes.  (We  are  sorry 
Mr.  Jack!  Can't  you  say  43  trillion  or  some- 
thing?) If  you  have  the  right  sort  of  brain  you 
can  do  it  in  minutes.  (We  hear  stories  of 
school  children  who  take  11  minutes).  If 
you  are  ordinary  types  like  us  you  own  the 
blasted  thing  for  months  and  are  no  nearer 
achieving  the  correct  solution. 

How  to: 

If  you  are  going  to  share  it  with  sighted 
members  of  the  family  the  coloured  squares 
can  be  left  on.  If  it  is  to  be  your  toy 
exclusively,  the  coloured  squares  are  easy 
to  remove.  You  merely  place  a  finger-nail 
under  the  edge  and  prise  it  up.  A  slow  firm 
pull  will  bring  the  square  off. 

Braille  version: 

The  only  equipment  you  need  is  a 
Stainsby  Braille  Writer  and  12  mm  width 
Dymo  tape  or  Scotch  labelling  tape  No.  761 
Mat.  The  width  is  important.  You  cut  the  tape 
into  a  length  that  will  fit  exactly  along  the 
channel  in  which  the  "crab"  of  the  Stainsby 
travels,  so  that  the  white  plastic  backing  is 
uppermost,  and  hold  it  there  while  you 
Braille.  You  need  1 0  of  each  Braille  character 
(9  workers  and  one  spare  in  case  of  acci- 
dents) and  leave  at  least  two  spaces  between 
each  character  to  make  for  easier  handling 
and  to  have  a  good  margin  of  sticky  back- 
ing so  that  you  get  a  good  'fix'  on  the  cube. 
You  place  one  character  on  each  cube  sur- 
face so  that  a  different  letter  covers  all  the 
cubes  on  one  surface.  We  used  L  G  X  C  O  and 


W.  Then  have  a  stiff  drink,  break  the  cube 
by  grasping  say  the  top  nine  and  twisting 
them  horizontally  and  then  do  a  couple  of 
verticle  twists. 

Non-braille  version: 

For  this  you  will  need  to  borrow  the  use 
of  a  Dymo-tape  embossing  machine  which 
will  take  the  12  mm  wide  tape.  It  will  only 
take  about  10  minutes,  the  stationers  where 
you  buy  the  tape  may  well  permit  you  to 
use  one  of  theirs  if  you  explain  why  you 
need  it.  Don't  forget  to  leave  space  between 
the  letters.  We  used  C  I  VV  OO  L  and  a  full- 
stop.  You  may  find  other  letters  more  easy 
to  recognize. 

The  cube  is  very  pleasing  to  handle  and 
just  the  thing  to  slip  into  your  overcoat 
pocket  to  amuse  yourself  while  your  wife  is 
in  a  non-smoking  shop  and  you  are  outside 
having  a  smoke.  If  you  have  the  Braille 
version  with  no  colours  we  bet  you  start 
some  conversations  and  that  can't  be  bad. 

One  thing  we  ought  to  mention  is  that, 
because  the  cubes  travel  in  several  direc- 
tions, there  are  times  when  the  characters 
can  appear  lying  horizontally.  When  you 
get  the  one  perfect  solution  they  will 
appear  in  the  correct  position. 

Robert  and  Joyce  Pringle 

The  tactile  ruble  cube. 


STAFF  RETIREMENT 


BLINDNESS  IN  INDIA 


Miss  Joy  Cooch  retired  at  the  end  of 
October,  after  43  years'  service  as  a  member 
of  the  St.  Dunstans  staff.  Joy  joined  the  St. 
Dunstans  Appeals  Department  in  May  1938 
and  after  5  years,  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
the  recording  studios  of  the  Talking  Book 
Service,  where  she  has  been  on  'permanent 
loan'  ever  since. 

She  has  been  involved  in  selecting  the 
books,  organising  the  schedules  and 
booking  the  studios  for  the  readers,  work 
which  has  brought  her  into  contact  with 
many  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
including  Radio,  Television  and  Theatre. 

Known  affectionately  to  some  of  her 
colleagues  as  "The  little  white-haired  old 
lady  at  the  end  of  the  corridor",  she  has 
made  many  friends  amongst  all  those  who 
have  known  her,  and  all  will  miss  her  happy, 
smiling  face.  We  all  join  in  sending  her  our 
best  wishes  for  a  very  Joyful  Retirement. 

SPONSORED  SWIM 
by  Bob  Thomas 

St.  Dunstaner,  Ray  Sheriff,  took  part  in  a 
sponsored  swim  at  the  Olympic  Pool  of  the 
National  Sports  Stadium  in  Papendal  near 
Arnhem,  as  part  of  the  1981  Annual 
Arnhem  ceremonies.  This  being  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Disabled,  it  had  been 
decided  thatthe  local  Het  Dorp  (The  Village) 
a  community  of  some  400  persons  with 
various  disabilities,  should  benefit  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  event.  The  target  was  to 
swim  in  1  hour  the  'metric  mile'  -  1500 
metres,  or  50  times  the  length  of  the  pool. 
Ray  achieved  this  in  43  minutes  and 
continued  to  swim  strongly  for  65  lengths 
(1950  metres)  in  57  minutes.  He  was 
greeted  with  prolonged  applause  when  he 
reluctantly  came  out  of  the  water.  The 
Dutch  spectators  broke  into  'Land  of  Hope 
and  Glory',  and  Ray  was  presented  with  a 
clock  made  by  a  member  of  Het  Dorp. 

A  similar  ovation  took  place  that  evening 
at  the  Arnhem  Veterans'  Club,  when  the 
Chairman,  Colonel  Louis  Dale,  M.C.  who 
also  presided  over  the  swimming  events, 
referred  to  Ray's  achievement.  The  local 
newspaper  carried  a  full  page  feature  the 
next  day.  Collections    exceed    £1,600. 

Ray  warmly  thanks  all  St.  Dunstaners 
who  have  supported  and  encouraged  him 
in  this  event. 


by  Elizabeth  Davies 

Tom  ap  Rhys,  one  of  the  first  St.  Dunstaners 
to  have  a  Guide  Dog,  was  my  father.  His 
lifestyle  -the  freedom  for  physical  activity 
and  his  work  as  a  physiotherapist  until  he 
was  70  -  this  I  saw  contrasted  with  a  more 
restricted  way  of  living. 

It  was  in  South  India.  Under  Toe  H 
auspices,  I  was  visiting  Pannikampatti,  the 
village  funded  by  U.K.  branches  in  1980. 
Our  base  was  a  big  railway  junction  - 
Tinnchipalli-where  there  was  a  strong  Toe 
H  branch.  An  important  railway 
executive,  Mr.  Charles  Theodore,  is 
chairman.  I  soon  heard  from  him  of  the 
important  work  done  for  the  blind  in  the 
area.  His  father-in-law,  Dr.  Joseph,  is  a 
famous  eye-surgeon.  He  is  now  in  his  80's 
and  partially  paralysed.  Mrs.  Priya 
Theodore  kindly  took  me  up  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Centre  for  Blind  women 
which  he  had  set  up  in  1975. 

We  went  through  the  training  areas  - 
weaving,  spinning,  basket-making,  the 
making  of  brushes,  mats,  cutting  up  paper 
with  guillotines  to  make  envelopes,  chalk 
making,  the  production  of  many  objects 
from  the  stiff  leaves  of  the  palmyra  palm.  I 
saw  the  garden  where  they  worked,  the 
kitchen  where  they  were  trained.  Here,  they 
were  first  taught  to  locate  the  different 
stores  -  rice,  peppercorn,  garlic,  spices  - 
then  to  cut  up  vegetables,  grind  the  spices 
and  finally  to  cook.  I  greeted  each  woman 
by  touch  and  word,  sometimes  being 
understood  in  English. 

Then  all  the  30  or  40  women  from  the 
various  training  areas  gathered  in  a  big 
meeting  room.  They  sat  gracefully  on  the 
floor,  looking  beautiful  in  their  vivid  saris  of 
every  shade.  Being  asked  to  talk  to  them  I 
spoke  about  my  family  and  in  particular 
about  my  father,  blinded  at  19  in  the 
Somme.  Sentence  by  sentence,  my  words 
were  translated  into  Tamil.  I  described 
some  of  his  activities,  his  training  in  St. 
Dunstans,  his  ways  of  coping.  He  was  an 
extremely  active,  energetic  man.  Thanks  to 
St.  Dunstans,  he  had  been  trained  as  a  race- 
walker.  Then,  with  a  series  of  6  Guide  Dogs, 
1931-1979,  he  had  had  a  fulfilling  life  as  a 
physiotherapist.  This  was  the  contrast.  For 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  so  limited 
in  their  physical  movements. 


Somehow,  quite  informally  by  touch  and 
description,  I  now  began  showing  some 
women  near  the  front  how  to  do  some 
simple  yoga  exercises.  The  upshot  wasthat 
I  found  I  had  five,  eager  amused  volunteers, 
and  I  gave  them  a  sequence,  quite  practical 
to  perform  modestly  in  long  skirts.  They 
were  excited  and  vocal  at  the  freedom  this 
involved.  Everyone  was  calling  out.  I  asked 
each  of  the  volunteers  to  help  teach  four  or 
five  others.  At  this  point,  the  local  social 
worker  for  the  blind,  who  spoke  some 
English,  arrived.  I  asked  her  to  write  down 
the  names  of  the  five  leaders.  She  did 
intend,  I  could  see,  carrying  on  with  this 
activity. 

To  my  delight,  I  was  now  given  presents 
of  basketry  and  incense,  and  around  my 
neck  a  garland  was  hung,  a  symbol  of  their 
affection.  This  garland  one  is  supposed  to 
remove  immediately  after  the  ritual,  too 
indicate  one's  humility  and  unworthiness. 


I  do  feel  humble  after  this  experience  of 
this  visit  to  India,  but  also  in  recognition  of 
all  the  work  done  quietly,  hidden  from  the 
glare  of  publicity,  by  so  many.  It  was  a  great 
privilege,  later,  to  meet  Dr.  Joseph,  the 
Founder.  I  had  read  of  all  the  work  he  had 
done  locally  -  a  school  for  blind  boys,  a 
rehabilitation  centre  for  men  as  well  as  his 
life's  work  in  the  operating  theatre.  The 
local  Toe  H  branch,  I  was  delighted  to  hear, 
has  now  made  itself  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  Women's  Centre. 

In  this  year  of  the  Disabled,  this  article  is  a 
thank-offering.  I  realise  so  well  all  that  the 
Guide  Dog  movement  has  meant  to  my 
father  and  our  family.  I  saw  him  change 
from  depression  to  fulfilment.  His  courage, 
inventiveness  and  strong,  caring 
personality  were  given  such  scope.  We  all 
learnt  so  much  from  him.  The  disabled  can 
teach  the  general  public  an  infinity  of 
lessons. 


M.B.E. 

In  our  May  issue,  we  welcomed  to  St. 
Dunstan's  Mr.  A.  E.  V.  Campion,  of  Ewell, 
Surrey,  who  joined  us  on  30th  March.  We 
omitted  to  mention,  however,  that  Mr. 
Campion  was  awarded  the  MBE  for  his 
services  to  the  Ministry  of  Information 
Benevolent  Fund,  of  which  he  was  General 
Secretary.  We  congratulate  him,  belatedly, 
on  this  award. 

LETTER  TO 
THE  EDITOR 

From:  Ian  Harris,  Cheltenham. 

I  have  with  regret,  to  tell  you  my  mother 
Mrs.  Daisy  Farnworth  Harris  passed  away 
on  10th  September,  after  a  stroke.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Frederick  Charles  Harris,  a  St. 
Dunstanerwho  died  in  March  1938.  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  my  parents  met 
when  my  mother  worked  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Headquarters  in  Regents  Park  where  she 
was  a  shorthand  typist.  I  believe  she  worked 
for  Mr.  Ottaway  for  some  of  the  time.  Their 
debt  to,  and  admiration  for  St.  Dunstan's 
was  considerable.  I  was  given  my  Christian 
name  as  an  acknowledgement  to  Sir  Ian 
Fraser  and  his  great  work  for  the  war  blinded. 
I  too  am  grateful  for  all  St.  Dunstan's  have 
done  for  my  parents  during  their  lifetime. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstans 


On  behalf  of  St  Dunstans,  we  welcome  a  St 
Dunstaner  recently  admitted  to  membership 
and  the  Review  hopes  he  will  settle  down 
happily  as  a  member  of  our  family. 

Leonard  Meadows  of  Leamington  Spa, 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  11th  September. 
Mr.  Meadows  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
Machine  Gun  Corps  from  1915  to  1917.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

MISS  EDITH  FLOWERS 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  the  death 
of  Miss  Edith  Flowers,  who  passed  away 
on  the  14th  September  at  the  age  of  103. 
From  1918-1922,  Miss  Flowers  worked 
as  assistant  nurse  at  West  House,  St. 
Dunstan's  convalescent  home  in  Brighton. 
She  always  remembered  her  friends  there 
with  much  affection,  and  had  particualarly 
enjoyed  the  Christmas  celebrations  in 
which  she  took  part.  St.  Dunstaners  may 
remember  the  article  in  our  Review  of  three 
years  ago,  in  which  we  reported  Miss 
Flowers'  own  special  celebration-her 
100th  birthday. 


OBITUARY 


DAVID  SCOTT  BLACKHALL. 

David  Scott  Blackhall,  well  known  as 
presenter  of  the  BBC  "In  Touch"  pro- 
gramme, died  on  September  14th.  He  was 
71.  When  the  BBC  decided  on  a  special 
programme  for  the  blind,  it  happened  that 
the  producer  Jocelyn  Ferguson  had  already 
worked  with  David  on  a  1 5  minute  talk.  She 
invited  him  to  be  the  presenter  and  he  was 
associated  with  the  programme  from  its 
inception. 

David  Scott  Blackhall  lost  his  sight  after 
an  operation  for  cataract  when  he  was  45. 
He  went  back  to  his  employment  as  a 
Housing  Officer  with  a  local  authority  but  it 
was  as  a  broadcaster,  perhaps,  that  he 
found  his  greatest  fulfilment.  Through  a 
remark  on  the  "In  Touch"  programme,  he 
became  involved  in  hill-walking  when  he 
suggested  listeners  might  be  interested  in 
making  up  a  party  of  blind  people  to  climb 
Ben  Nevis.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
'Milton  Mountaineers',  which,  with  David's 


encouragement  and  support,  has  intro- 
duced many  blind  people  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  hills. 

He  wrote  an  autobiographical  work, 
"The  Way  I  See  It",  which  was  published  in 
1970.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  poet. 
One  of  his  verses  begins: 

"God  grant  that  I  may  make  a  little  mark 
Upon  my  parent's  brow,  the  mother-earth 
May   set   my   stone   upon   the   mountain 

cairn  .  ." 
and  concludes: 

"A  hundred  years  from  now,  a  thousand 

years, 
If  one  should  come  whom  sun  and  stars 

bewilder, 
Whose  voice  calls  back  at  him,  a  lonely  cry, 
Who  fears  the  shadows,  hears  the  Stranger 

walking  .  .  . 
That  he  may  sense  the  sunlit  path,  and  find 
My  little  mark,  my  little  stone,  God  grant." 


Miss  A.  M.  "Jeff"  Jeffreys,  whose  retirement  after  37  years  service  we  reported  in  our  March  issue, 
receives  an  inscribed  carriage  clock  from  Mr.  William  Weisb/att. 


Bismark  Steaming  through  Choppy  Seas.  —Photo:  Imperial  War  Museum. 


Death  of  the  Hood 


The  following  is  the  abriged  text  of  a  broadcast  given  by  Esmond  Knight  on  the  BBC  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  Hood. 


40  years  ago,  on  the  23rd  May,  1941,  we 
were  standing  at  action  stations  on  the 
bridge  of  the  battleship,  HMS  Prince  of 
Wales.  We  were  waiting,  and  watching  for 
something  we  expected  to  see  at  any 
moment.  It  was  very  cold  in  the  bleak  half 
light  of  that  latitude  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  wind  was  screaming  through  the 
halliards  of  the  foremast  just  behind  us. 
The  battle  ensigns  were  ironed  out  in  the 
gale.  We  must  soon  be  in  action  now,  so 
there  was  plenty  to  think  about.  We  just 
stood  waiting  in  silence.  Even  our  bridge 
comedian  was  gagged.  Through  the 
opening  into  the  compass  platform,  I  could 
see  the  Captain  and  the  navigating  officer, 
hands  thrust  deep  in  their  duffle-coat 
pockets,  dark  silhouettes,  gazing  forward 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  inhospitable  sea, 
flecked  with  a  million  white  horses. 

We  were  battling  into  an  awkward 
nor'wester.  In  company  with  the  Hood, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  on  our  port 
beam,  the  green  rollers  breaking  clean  over 
her  bows,  upto  herforward  gun  turrets.  We 
were  on  a  course,  it  was  calculated,  which 
would  converge  eventually  on  the  new 
German  battleship  Bismark.  That  was  what 
we  were  waiting  for;  that  was  what  we 
were  watching  for.  The  Bismark— 
rumoured  to  be  the  most  powerful  fighting 


ship  ever  built.  To  make  matters  more 
dangerous,  we  had  lost  our  destroyer 
escort.  They  had  had  such  a  terrible 
battering  in  the  last  24  hours,  being  often 
completely  obliterated  by  green  seas,  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  reduce  speed.  They 
were  already  out  of  sight,  astern 
somewhere.  So  there  we  were,  two  plums 
of  the  home  fleet.  Hood,  the  pride  of  the 
Navy;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  newest 
battleship,  forging  into  the  Atlantic  without 
an  escort.  That  was  almost  without 
precedent  and  extremely  dangerous.  For 
such  ships  could  be  very  vulnerable  to 
submarine  attack,  without  destroyer 
protection.  For  myself,  it  was  all  hard  to 
believe  it  was  really  happening;  it  must  just 
be  another  piece  of  acting.  But  I  was  in  fact, 
waiting  to  do  my  job  which  was  flank 
marking  for  the  Hood,  by  radio,  on  her  first 
fall  of  shot,  when  we  started  shooting  at 
this  Bismark.  A  very  daunting  prospect, 
indeed.  For  it  was  not  acting,  it  was  the  real 
thing. 

I  had  been  ashore  with  one  of  my 
shipmates,  George,  to  do  a  spot  of  bird 
watching  on  Flossa,  one  of  the  islands 
surrounding  Scapa  Flow.  Apart  from  a 
wonderful  variety  of  waders,  sea  birds,  and 
flowers  to  enjoy,  there  was  something 
mystical  and  timeless  about  those  islands. 


When  we  got  back  to  the  ship,  we  were  told 
we  were  under  two  hour's  notice,  and  the 
ship  was  being  made  ready  for  sea.  There 
was  great  activity  everywhere.  Action  so 
soon?  What  was  up?  Where  were  we 
going?  Rumours  were  already  buzzing 
through  the  ship,  asthey  always  are.  This  is 
where  the  lower  deck  lawyers  really  come 
into  their  own.  "We're  going  on  a  Russian 
convoy,  you  know"  "Actually,  we're  going 
over  to  the  States"  "If  you  must  know, 
we're  going  down  the  Cape".  But  we 
should  soon  see.  By  tea-time,  everything 
was  lashed  down,  stowed  away,  the  guns 
cleared  away  for  action,  and  we  were 
ready. 

We  were  soon  moving  down  the  Flow,  in 
company:  Hood,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a 
large  escort  of  destroyers.  Soon  we  were 
gliding  through  the  boom  defences  into  the 
North  Sea,  the  first  pale  glimmer  of  stars 
was  appearing  in  a  violet  sky. 


Bismark  spotted 

It  was  time  to  go  up  and  relieve  George 
on  his  watch  in  the  air  defence  position.  Up 
I  went  and  he  told  me  what  was  really 
cooking.  Earlier  that  day,  there  had  been  a 
signal  from  a  reconnaissance  aircraft,  that 
Bismark,  in  company  with  a  Hipper  class 
cruiser,  and  a  large  escort  of  destroyers  and 
supply  ships,  had  been  spotted  going  into 
Bergen  harbour.  "We  are  on  our  way  to 
stop  them  coming  out"  said  George  with 
his  laconic  smile.  Before  midnight,  we 
altered  course  to  the  North  West.  There  had 
been  another  signal  to  say  Bismark  had  left 
Bergen  and  wason  herway  to  the  Denmark 
Straits,  to  the  North  of  Iceland,  with  the 
very  probable  intention  of  getting  into  the 
Atlantic  and  shooting  up  our  convoys. 

By  dawn  the  next  day,  the  weather  had 
deteriorated.  We  were  butting  into  a  rough 
sea.  There  were  rain  squalls,  with  the  white 
horses  literally  leaping  right  over  our  poor 
destroyer  escort,  making  very  heavy 
weather  indeed.  Later  that  day,  mountain 
tops  were  spotted  on  the  starboard  bow. 
Our  bridge  comedian,  and  all  ships  have 
them,  started  to  sing  "from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains,  to  Afric's  sunny  shores".  "Shut 
up-it's  Iceland  anyway  you  nit!" 

By  this  time,  it  was  known  that  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  two  old  county  class 
cruisers,  who  had  been  patrolling  in  the 
Denmark  Straits,  had  spotted  the  Bismark 


with  her  escort,  now  identified  as  the  Prinz 
Eugen,  a  powerful  8  inch  cruiser.  They  were 
practically  through  the  Straits  and  making 
their  way  into  the  Atlantic.  So  by  the  time 
we  had  rounded  the  south  west  tip  of 
Iceland,  and  steering  north,  we  were  racing 
towards  each  other  at  a  combined  speed  of 
about  60  mph. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  23rd,  visibility 
was  so  bad,  that  there  was  an  actual  possi- 
bility of  passing  the  enemy  without  seeing 
them  so  we  turned  aboutand  steamed  inthe 
opposite  direction  so  as  to  keep  the  enemy 
between  us  and  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
But  we  were  still  many  miles  apart.  As  we 
were  not  yet  at  action  stations,  and  I  had 
completed  my  spell  of  watchkeeping,  I 
thought  I  would  go  below,  and  try  and  get  a 
bit  of  sleep.  I  lay  down  on  my  bed,  but  the 
vibration  in  the  ship  was  so  great  with  her 
exertions  in  that  awkward  sea,  that  sleep 
was  impossible.  So  I  picked  up  a  little 
Temple  Shakespeare  that  I  had  had  at  the 
Old  Vic  years  before;  a  copy  of  Henry  V.  I 
plucked  some  comfort  from  those  well- 
known  passages  and  saw  that  the  feelings 
of  men  before  battle  were  just  the  same 
more  than  half  a  thousand  years  before. 


Anti-flash  Gear 

Then  came  the  voice  of  the  ship's  tannoy 
saying  that  we  should  expect  to  get  action 
stations  at  about  9.30  that  evening  and  that 
all  those  off  duty  must  go  to  the  cinema  flat 
and  don  anti-flash  gear.  So  along  I  went  to 
this  part  of  the  ship  normally  reserved  for 
entertainment;  we  had  been  watching  a 
Bing  Crosby  film  only  a  few  nights  before.  I 
drew  on  these  rather  sinistergarments:  long 
gauntlet  gloves,  and  hoods  with  neck 
pieces,  presumably  designed  to  protect 
you  from  burns  should  you  be  careless 
enough  to  get  near  a  cordite  fire,  or  an 
exploding  shell!  However,  I  then  went  back 
to  my  cabin,  and  began  to  prepare  for  battle. 

This  was  part  of  an  old  custom.  I  undress- 
ed completely;  washed  myself  down  from 
head  to  foot;  and  then  got  dressed  in  clean 
clothes  all  the  way  through.  The  idea  was 
that  if  a  fragment  of  shell  should  happen  to 
burst  into  your  guts,  or  your  chest,  or  into 
the  side  of  your  face  it  wouldn't  take  any 
infected  material  with  it.  Anyway,  that  was 
the  idea.  I  finished  dressing.  I  sat  in  my  chair 
sleeping  fitfully,  to  be  rudely  awakened  by 


that  strident,  never-to-be-forgotten  sound 
of  a  bugle  sounding  'action  stations'. 

"The  dreadful  note  of  preparation".  I  fell 
out  of  my  chair,  snatched  up  my  zeiss  steel 
glasses,  lifebelt,  tin  hat-anything  I  could 
get.  I  went  back,  pulled  down  the  pictures 
and  photos  from  the  cabin  wall,  and  a  few 
things  from  off  my  desk.  I  wrapped  them  up 
in  a  blanket  and  stuffed  them  under  my 
pillowon  my  bed.  Forwhenthe  main  arma- 
ment on  a  ship  goes  off,  the  shockthat  runs 
through  the  whole  fabric  is  so  strong  that 
anything  fragile  would  be  shattered  to 
pieces.  On  the  bridge,  there  was  a  scene  of 
good  natured  activity.  Laughing  and  joking, 
testing  telephone  communications,  and  a 
snatch  of  song  from  our  bridge  comedian. 
And  then  George,  suddenly  pointing  out  at 
the  side  "Look  Essy  look-there's  one!"  I 
swung  round  and  expected  to  see  a  German 
battleship  or  a  periscope  at  least.  .  .  And 
there  she  was,  a  great  Northern  Diver.  A 
beautiful  bird  we  had  often  talked  about, 
and  hoped  we  might. see,  if  we  ever  got  up 
into  these  waters.  And  there  she  was,  bob- 
bing about  in  the  sea,  only  50  yards  away, 
looking  about  serenely,  surveying  this 
blustering  display  by  man. 

We  stood  to  action  stations  for  a  long 
time,  but  nothing  happened.  Then  a  brief 
stand-easy  was  called  and  cups  of  very 
welcome  hot  cocoa  were  handed  round. 


One  of  the  ship's  boys  sitting  at  his  post  as  a 
lookout  slumped  forward,  his  cup  falling 
and  breaking  on  the  deck  below,  only  to  jerk 
upright  again,  looking  round  anxiously. 
Then  at  last  the  voice  of  the  Captain  on  the 
ship's  tannoy,  saying  that  we  expected  to 
fight  the  enemy  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  wished  us  good  luck  and  good  shooting 
and  told  us  to  do  our  stuff.  Then  the  voice  of 
the  ship's  Chaplain  beseeching  God's 
protection,  God's  blessing,  asking  Him  to 
preserve  us  in  the  battle  to  come.  "I  hope 
God  hears  us"  said  George. 

The  First  Lieutenant  pulled  out  that  look- 
out boy  from  his  post,  somebody  put  a 
bridge-coat  on  him,  gave  him  a  pair  of 
binoculars,  and  told  him  to  get  up  into  the 
high  tops  on  the  foremast.  "Keep  a  lookout 
to  the  North,  and  sing  out  if  you  see  any- 
thing". "Just  like  Nelson's  day,  isn't  it?" 
said  our  comedian. 

So  we  went  back  to  our  places,  scanning 
the  horizon.  It  was  now  absolutely  dead 
clear  after  rain.  A  broad  band  of  yellow 
green  light  clear  across  the  horizon  ahead 
of  us.  And  then,  at  last,  we  heard  it.  That 
tiny  voice,  just  audible  above  the  yelling  of 
the  wind.  "Enemy  in  sight".  We  swung 
round  and  looked  up.  There  was  this  dimin- 
utive figure  pointing  to  the  North.  "Enemy 
in  sight"  it  repeated.  We  swung  back. 
Nothing  in  sight  yet,  nothing.  And  then  at 


HMS  Prince  Of  Wales.  —Photo:  Imperial  War  Museum. 


last,  the  tops  of  two  masts  slowly  pushed 
themselves  above  the  horizon.  More  and 
more  of  them  came  into  view;  bridges, 
funnels,  until  slowly,  arrogantly,  these  two 
ships  revealed  themselves  in  full,  stark 
clarity-two  clear  cut  shapes,  dark  and 
sinister  on  that  clear  horizon. 


Target  Green  8-0 

"Target  Green  8-0",  shouted  the  look- 
out. The  Director  Towers  swivelled  round. 
The  main  armament  followed  round  and 
trained  on  the  enemy.  "My  God,  she's 
colossal"  said  George,  "she  must  be  over 
50,000  tons".  And  there  she  was  at  last- 
Bismark,  the  mystery  ship,  about  whom  we 
had  spoken  so  much,  but  about  whom  so 
little  was  known.  But,  there  she  was- 
gigantic.  Nobody  knew  what  her  potential 
might  be.  Nobody  knew  what  her  true 
displacement  was.  We  were  not  to  be  kept 
in  the  dark  for  very  long.  As  we  drew  closer, 
all  eyes  turned  towards  the  Hood,  waiting 
for  the  signal,  which  would  give  the  order 
for  the  plan  which  had  been  arranged.  As 
soon  as  Bismark  was  sighted  Hood  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  to  part  company  and 
engage  her  from  either  side,  thus  forcing 
her  to  divide  up  her  armament.  But  the 
signal  was  never  made.  The  Admiral  in 
Hood  had  evidently  changed  his  mind.  He 
was  urging  the  ships  forward.  "Close  the 
range,  engage  the  enemy  more  closely". 
And  on  we  went,  closer  and  closer.  Then,  as 
I  watched  through  my  field  glasses,  I  saw 
Hood  fire  her  first  salvo.  Her  forward  guns 
were  cocked  up  at  an  acute  angle.  A  brilliant 
flash  of  orange  light  and  a  jet  of  black 
smoke  shooting  100  feet  up  into  the  air. 
Then  almost  immediately  we  fired  our  first 
salvo.  Now  the  effect  of  six  14  inch  guns 
going  off  simultaneously  is  shattering.  The 
ear  blistering,  cracking  roar;  that  huge 
explosion  of  flame  from  the  guns,  which 
seems  to  burst  right  back  into  the  bridge, 
followed  by  the  pall  of  black  cordite  smoke 
which  seems  to  envelope  one  completely. 

My  tin  hat  was  wrenched  off  in  the  blast 
and  went  spinning  in  the  air  and  over  the 
side.  But  then  soon  the  smoke  was  cleared 
and  the  vision  ahead  was  absolutely  free  of 
obscurity.  Nothing  from  Bismark  yet.  She 
was  still  sailing  majestically  across  the 
horizon. 

I  had  just  time  to  observe  Hood's  first  fall 
of  shot-slightly  short-and  to  the   right. 


Then  I  saw  those  brilliant  orange  flashes 
right  along  the  side  of  the  Bismark.  This 
meant  she  had  just  fired  her  first  broadside. 
This  is  a  nasty  moment,  for  you  do  not 
know  whether  the  shells  are  directed  at  you 
or  the  other  fellow.  But  somewhere  under 
that  grey  ceiling  of  cloud,  those  shells  were 
hurtling  towards  us  in  a  great  arc  of 
plunging  salvos  fired  at  that  range.  Then 
we  heard  it,— that  sound  as  if  the  approach 
of  a  hurricane,  as  the  shells  came  nearer. 
Then  that  first  broadside  from  Bismark, 
falling  almost  vertically,  plunged  into  the 
sea  just  short  of  Hood,  sending  up  vast 
towering  columns  of  foam  like  huge 
phantoms,  which  collapse  and  fall  and 
disappear  into  the  sea.  "That's  a  bit  too 
close  for  comfort".  On,  on  we  go-nearer, 
nearer,  range  closing.  Then  comes  the 
sound  again.  A  hit,  a  hit  on  the  Hood\  A 
brilliant  flash,  and  a  dull  thud  across  the 
water  of  the  shell  burst.  Then  a  huge  cordite 
fire  burst  into  flame,  great  reaching  flames, 
and  black  smoke  coiling  round  the 
mainmast  and  drifting  off  her  stern,  like  a 
black  train.  "My  God,  that's  nasty.  They'll 
have  a  job  to  put  that  out." 

Then  the  Hood  fires  another  salvo,  quite 
unaffected  by  what  was  going  on  behind 
the  bridge.  They  probably  did  not  even 
know.  Then  the  Admiral  made  his  last 
signal,  which  was  for  both  ships  to  turn  to 
port,  so  to  allow  the  after  guns  to  bear  on 
the  enemy.  As  we  were  in  that  turn,  there 
came  the  sound  just  once  more. 

The  Unbelievable 

Then  the  unbelievable  happened.  A  vast 
explosion  errupted  in  the  Hood,  like  a 
monstrous,  living  blossom  opening  up 
almost  in  slow  motion,  sending  a  column  of 
bright  yellow  smoke  towering  hundreds  of 
feet  into  the  sky.  Great  lumps  of  burning 
metal  were  flying  in  all  directions.  One 
piece,  larger  than  the  others,  which  could 
have  been  Hood's  famous  spotting  bridge, 
went  twisting  into  the  air,  like  a  leaf  caught 
in  the  central  blast  of  an  autumn  bonfire. 
The  Hood  had  been  blown  apart  like  a 
child's  firework.  The  for'ard  part  tilted  up  at 
an  acute  angle,  the  bows  clean  out  of  the 
water,  and  was  already  beginning  to  sink. 
As  she  did  so,  incredibly,  as  if  in  salute  to 
her  own  funeral,  she  fired  a  last  salvo, 
vertically  into  thin  air.  Then,  the  two  parts 
of  the  ship  canted  up  at  opposite  angles, 
slid  beneath  the  surface  of  that  boiling  sea. 
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There  was  nothing  left.  She  had  vanished. 
There  was  nothing,  only  a  few  smoking 
remains.  "Good  God,  the  Hood's  gone".  It 
was  unbelievable.  It  was  appalling.  Then 
we  were  already  plunging  through  a  few 
remnants  of  Hood  still  floating  in  the  sea. 

I  turned  to  George  feeling  utterly  sick. 
And  in  that  moment,  we  staggered  under  a 
gigantic  cascade  of  ice-cold  water,  as  a 
shell  from  Bismark,  falling  very  near  the 
ship,  swamped  the  whole  bridge  in 
solid  sea  water.  Then  I  was  dreaming  ...  I 
was  dreaming  I  was  listening  to  the  band  in 
Regent's  Park.  Then,  as  sense  came  slowly 
pulsing  back,  I  was  conscious  of  a  sort  of 
stinging  sensation  in  my  face  and  in  my 
chest  and  a  heavy  weight  lying  on  top  of 
me.  An  unpleasant,  warm  liquid,  swilling 
about  the  face.  Then,  the  deck  below  leapt 
up  and  hit  me  hard  in  the  cheek  bone,  as  a 
heavy  explosion  rocked  the  ship 
somewhere.  Then  I  remembered.  "Oh  yes, 
I'm  on  the  bridge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  middle  of  a  battle,  and  this  weight  on 
top  of  me  must  be  a  pile  of  dead  men". 

I  let  out  a  kind  of  groan,  and  somebody 
pulled  me  out  by  the  boots.  I  staggered  to 
my  feet  looking  round  stupidly  trying  to 
understand  what  had  happened.  I  was  told 
later,  that  the  Bismark,  having  disposed  of 
the  Hood,  had  turned  her  devastating 
firepower  onto  us.  A 1 5  inch  shell  had  come 
right  through  the  bridge  killing  nearly 
everybody  except  the  Captain,  navigating 
officer,  George  and  a  few  others. 

"You'd  better  get  below  to  the  sick  bay, 
old  boy,"  said  George.  I  looked  round 
towards  him  to  say  something,  but  I 
couldn'tsee  him.  Icould  not  see  anything  at 
all.  But  I  finally  stumbled  down  those 
ladders  I  knew  so  well,  and  eventually 
found  myself  in  the  sick  bay.  "Hello"  said 
the  PMO  "what  have  you  been  up  to?"  They 
cut  the  anti-flash  gear  off  me,  and  I  was 
soon  lying  in  one  of  the  sick  bay  cots.  Under 
the  heady  atmosphere  of  anaesthetic  and 
disinfectant  and  listening  to  the  sick  bay 
attendants  going  about  their  business.  For, 
suddenly,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  do. 
There  had  been  many  casualties,  and  dead 
men  to  be  prepared  for  burial  at  sea. 

Soon,  I  fell  into  a  morphia-induced  sleep. 
In  that  sleep  came  dreams  of  horror.  I 
dreamt  there  had  been  a  huge  explosion  in 
the  sick  bay.  That  the  whole  ship  had  been 
blown  apart,  and  thatthe  sea  came  gushing 
in,  and  that  I  was  dying.  Then  I  was  sinking 


Enacting  a  real  experience,  Esmond  Knight  plays 
the  part  of  the  Captain  as  the  Bridge  of  the  'Prince 
of  Wales'  is  hit  in  the  film  'Sink  the  Bismark'. 

—Photo:  National  Film  Archive  Stills  Library. 


into  the  black  obscurity  of  the  deep  Atlantic. 
Then  I  awoke  as  my  cot  was  violently 
shaken  as  we  got  off  another  salvo.  So  it 
wasstill  going  on  out  there.  Notfaraway,  in 
a  different  world.  Then  voices  came  in  and 
told  us  what  was  going  on  out  there.  What 
was  happening  on  the  bridge  in  that  world 
of  dancing  light  and  vivid  action.  While 
down  here  in  the  sick  bay,  it  was  muffled 
darkness.  It  was  a  different  world,  remote 
from  it  all. 

Then  the  voices  told  us  that  the  Bismark, 
having  inflicted  great  damage  on  us,  had 
broken  off  the  action,  and  had  disappeared 
into  snow  squalls.  Then  we  heard  how 
aircraft  from  Victorious  had  flown 
overhead  on  their  way  to  seek  out  and  find 
the  enemy.  How  Churchill  had  issued  an 
order  to  sink  the  £/SA77ar/r  after  he  had  heard 
that  the  Hood  itself  had  been  sunk.  How 
every  ship  within  striking  distance  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  what  she  was  doing 
and  join  in  the  hunt.  Then  we  heard  that 
Prince  of  Wales  had  broken  off  the  chase. 
She  had  turned  about  and  was  going  to 
Iceland.  We  were  running  out  of  oil.  Then  the 
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THE  CITY  WALK 


by  David  Castleton 


Jimmy  Wright,  Ben  Mills,  and  fellow  competitors 
in  the  City  Walk. 

It  is  some  years  now  since  I  last  reported  and  photographed  a  St.  Dunstan's  team  in  the  City  of 
London  race  walk.  As  I  recall  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  teams  of  walkers  and  the  race 
started  in  Wood  Street,  just  off  London  Wall.  On  Saturday,  October  3rd,  I  went  to  the  City 
again  to  cover  the  entry  of  another  St.  Dunstan'steam.  It  would  be  like  old  times,  I  told  myself, 
as  I  hurried,  a  little  late,  from  St.  Paul's  station. 

I  turned  into  Wood  Street-could  there  be  a  football  match  on  somewhere?  The  crowd  was 
wall-to-wall.  I  edged  my  way  in,  apologising  to  those  I  elbowed  or  knocked  with  my  camera.  I 
was  lucky,  I  found  three  ofthefourSt.  Dunstaners:  Jimmy  Wright,  with  his  escort,  Ben  Mills, 
Gerry  Jones,  and  John  Simpson  with  JockCarnochan.  Peter  Walker  was  somewhere  else  in 
that  great  crowd,  and  I  failed  to  see  him. 

I  discovered  that  the  City  walk  had  grown  somewhat  and  that  morning  Wood  Street  was 
crowded  with  2,000  entrants,  representing  500  teams,  together  with  their  supporters.  The 
race  was  started  by  Mr.  Andrew  Drysdale,  President,  Lloyds  of  London  Branch,  Royal  British 
Legion,  resplendent  in  tails  and  grey  topper; -but  perhaps  the  term  'walk'  is  better.  The 
teams  representing  firms  belonging  to  Lloyds  of  London  included  young  and  old,  men  and 
women-some  in  fancy  dress.  The  walking  purists  would  have  winced  but  Mr.  Jim  Hutchin, 
PRO  of  the  Lloyds  Royal  British  Legion  Branch,  told  me  that  the  walk  would  raise  something 
over  £6,000  to  buy  medical  and  hospital  equipment. 

How  did  our  St.  Dunstaners  get  on?  From  their  start  well  to  the  back  of  that  2,000,  they 
forged  through  the  field  to  respectable  positions-earning  presentation  tankards  and  some 
beer  to  fill  them. 

Death  of  the  Hood  —  continued 


gentle  voice  of  the  PMO.  He  was  leaning 
over  my  cot,  saying  "Afraid  you'll  have  to 
lose  that  eye,  old  chap.  What  about  the  left 
one?  Can  you  see  anything  out  of  it?"  "Well 
actually  I  can't".  "Well  the  eye  man  in 
Reykjavik  will  look  after  you". 

Then  we  heard  how  all  the  big  guns  in  the 
Home  Fleet  were  beginning  to  close  in  on 
the  Bismark.  She  had  been  mortally 
crippled  by  a  torpedo  launched  from  a 
Swordfish  which  had  blasted  away  her 
rudders.  She  was  out  of  control. 

Now  we  were  in  the  cold,  still  waters  of 
the  harbour  in  Iceland  and  somebody  burst 
into  the  sickbay.  "The  Bismark  has  been 
sunk!"  Wild  cheering  greeted  that 
announcement.  George  came  in  to  tell  me 


that  the  Bismark  had  gone  down  with  her 
flag  flying.  Butthey  had  been  unable  to  sink 
her  by  shell  fire.  So  the  Dorchester  had 
been  sent  in  to  deliver  the  coup  de  grace 
with  torpedoes  fired  at  very  close  range.  So 
that  was  the  end.  It  was  a  heroic  finish  to 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  sea.  Toll  of 
the  brave:  In  the  Hood,  there  were  3 
survivors  out  of  a  ship's  company  of  over 
1,000;  in  the  Bismark,  just  over  100  men 
saved  out  of  aship'scompanyof2,000.  And 
all  those  ship-mates  of  mine,  injured  and 
killed  in  the  Prince  of  Wales.  So  Churchill's 
order  had  been  carried  out.  An  eye  for  an 
eye.  All  those  men  dead  in  the  terrible 
intensity  of  a  major  battle  at  sea.  Oh,  the 
fearful  pity  of  it  all. 
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THE  HANDLESS  AND 
DEAF  BLIND 
REUNION 


by  Peggie  Brett 


Audrey  and  Tommy  Gaygan  with  their  Naval 
escort  in  the  Painted  Hall. 


Maybe,  this  being  our  21st  Reunion,  some- 
thing a  bit  special  was  to  be  expected.  If  so, 
we  were  in  no  way  disappointed.  To  begin 
with,  for  the  first  time,  the  Handy-Andies 
were  joined  by  the  Muffled  Drums-a 
mixture  guaranteed  to  hit  the  jackpot!  It 
was  grand  to  welcome  Wally  and  Joan 
Thomas,  and  Ron  and  Mabel  Ellis  into  our 
ranks,  and  here's  hoping  they,  too, 
approved  the  union. 

Another  new  ingredient  was  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway,  who, 
knowing  little  of  what  lay  in  store,  appeared 
to  take  our  unique  gathering  in  their  stride. 
Also  present  with  us  at  our  first  dinner  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday  September  24th, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ion  Garnett-Orme,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Stilwell  and  our  old  friend,  ex- 
Matron  Blackford. 

Sherry,  followed  by  an  excellent  dinner 
in  the  5th  floor  restaurant,  Ian  Fraser  House, 
put  us  in  the  right  mood  to  "Do  our  own 
Thing"  to  the  music  of  Cliff  Gibbons  and  his 
band  in  the  Wintergarden.  Here,  a  charming 


touch  of  celebration  was  supplied  by  the 
lovely  '21st'  cake,  decorated  for  us  by 
Sandra,  and  later,  when  Gwen  cere- 
moniously cut  it,  we  were  torn  between 
regret  and  anticipation!  At  eleven  p.m.,  a 
glance  at  our  forthcoming  list  of  events 
sent  us  hurrying  to  bed. 

Friday  morning  passed  in  sport;  Shoot- 
ing and  Bowls,  organised  as  always  by 
Jock  Carnochan.  What  could  be  more  harm- 
less? .  .  .  until  a  hefty  wood  chances  to  fall 
upon  one's  best  corn!  As  a  result  of  the 
morning's  effort,  Ted  Miller  carried  off  the 
shooting  trophy,  and  Dickie  Brett  the  bowls. 
Tommy  Gaygan,  hard  on  Dickie's  heels  in 
the  latter,  took  the  medal  for  runner-up. 

Later  in  the  day  we  all  wound  up  in 
Eastbourne,  where  "Handies"  and 
"Muffies"  parted  company  for  a  time.  The 
former  were  treated  to  a  most  delicious 
supper  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  followed  by  a 
very  good  show  at  the  Hippodrome,  where, 
by  a  mini-miracle  wrought  by  Gwen  Obern, 
we  were  able  to  meet  the  two  stars-Ken 
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Using  different  adaptations  to  the  rifle,  deaf  and  hand/ess  St.  Dunstaners  competed  against  each  other  in 
the  shooting.  Here,  Ron  Ellis  uses  a  vibrator  under  his  thumb  to  take  careful  aim.  Photo:  John  Barrow. 


Goodwin  and  Edmund  Hockridge,  who 
chatted  to  us  from  a  stage  box  after  the  final 
curtain. 

Meanwhile,  Wally,  Joan,  Ron  and  Mabel 
were  being  suitably  wined  and  dined  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel.  A  good  time  was  had  by  all, 
and  once  more  together,  we  returned  home 
in  merry  mood  in  the  old  St.  Dunstan's  coach. 

Saturday  dawned  wet  and  blustery  but 
our  morning  was  free,  and  as  we  drove  off 
for  London  at  2pm,  the  sun  came  out  to 
cheer  us  on  our  way.  Arriving  at  Harewood 
Hotel  we  were  able  to  change  in  comfort  and 
enjoy  a  quiet  drink  before  leaving  for  dinner 
at  the  Royal  Air  Force  Club,  Piccadilly.  Our 
much  loved  friend  Elizabeth  Dacre,  who  had 
travelled  up  with  us,  had  used  her  consider- 
able charm  to  bring  about  this  dinner,  for 
which  we  award  her  yet  another  star  in  her 
crown!  Also  with  us  were  Mrs.  Bicknall, 
Mrs.  Blackford,  and  the  ever-active 
Mrs.  Pugh. 

On  entering  the  club  we  were  welcomed 
with   drinks   before    being   taken    in   to   a 


memorable  meal  inthe  company  of  Air  Vice- 
Marshal  W.  E.  Colahan,  a  member  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Council,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir 
Alasdair  and  Lady  Steedman,  and  Assistant 
Commissioner  Wilf  Gibson  with  Sergeant 
P.  Mouncer,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Last 
but  not  least,  we  were  joined  by  another 
distinguished  guest,  Group  Captain  Sir 
Douglas  Bader,  straight  from  a  drenching 
round  of  Golf,  for  the  weather  had  suffered  a 
relapse.  Over  coffee  and  liqueurs  he  made  a 
brief  but  humorous  speech,  begging  us  to 
forgive  his  early  departure  for  home  and, 
one  hoped,  for  an  over-due  hot  bath  after 
such  a  soaking! 

Futher  speeches  followed  and  were  duly 
replied  to  by  Bill  Griffiths  who  ended  by 
presenting  the  Club  with  an  oak  coffee  table, 
made  by  a  St.  Dunstaner,  and  bearing  a  suit- 
ably inscribed  brass  plate.  By  now  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  hotel,  taking  with  us 
happy  memories  of  good  food  and  good 
company. 

On  Sunday  we  were  to  transfer  allegiance 
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John  Proctor,  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre  at  the  Nelson  exhibit  in  the  Maritime  Museum. 


from  the  Royal  Air  Force  to  the  Royal  Navy, 
for  by  10.30  a.m.  we  were  presenting  our 
credentials  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich.  Here,  after  splicing  the  main- 
brace  in  the  company  of  various  young 
submariner  officers  (specially  surfaced  for 
the  occasion?)  we  accompanied  them  to 
Morning  Service  in  the  College  Chapel. 
Shall  we  ever  forget  the  singing  of  that 
marvellous  choir  of  men  and  women  as 
their  voices  rose  to  fill  the  lofty  roof  with 
music? 

Our  host  for  the  visit  was  Rear  Admiral 
J.  Carlill,  O.B.E.,  R.N.,  and  the  thoughtful 
and  efficient  organisation  had  been  carried 
out  by  Commander  M.  K.  Johnson  and  his 
lady  assistant,  Second  Officer  Patrick.  Each 
two  or  three  members  of  our  party  were 
entertained  by  their  own  particular  officer, 
so  we  were  able  to  relax  and  enjoy  the 
whole  thing  in  their  charming  company.  In 
tribute  to  these  young  men,  may  I  say  that 
the  word  Duty  never  entered  into  our  rela- 


tionship; instead,  the  warmth  of  their  friend- 
shipsurroundedeachoneofusthroughout. 

A  splendid  lunch  in  the  famous  Painted 
Hall  was  followed  by  speeches  delivered  by 
Air  Vice-Marshal  W.  E.  Colahan,  and  David 
Bell,  and  these  were  duly  replied  to  by  Rear 
Admiral  Carlill.  The  latter  ended  by  making  a 
touching  comparison  between  the  late  Lord 
Nelson,  undeterred  by  the  loss  of  arm  and 
eye  and  the  present  blind  and  handless  or 
deaf  St.  Dunstaners.  "Both",  he  declared 
"would  be  remembered-not  for  what  they 
might  have  been,  but  for  what  they  WERE." 

On  leaving  the  Royal  Naval  College  we 
were  driven  the  short  distance  to  the 
National  Maritime  Museum  and  the  Queen's 
House.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed 
account  of  the  treasures  in  these  historic 
buildings,  but  two  exhibits  impressed  all 
who  saw  them;-  one  being  the  Gold  Leaf 
Royal  Barge,  with  its  22  oars;  The  other,  the 
battle-torn  remnants  of  Lord  Nelson's 
uniform.  What  a  contrast!  But  pride  of  place 
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must  surely  belong  to  the  latter? 

By  this  time  we  were  all  ready  to  doze  a 
little,  entrusting  our  homeward  journey  to 
Felix,  with  'Bickie'  standing  by  as  navigator 
until  clear  of  London. 

In  Brighton  we  were  revived  by  yet  another 
dinner,  this  time  at  the  Royal  Albion  Hotel; 
The  word  Royal  was  by  now  in  danger  of 
becoming  commonplace! 

Monday,  and  the  'boys'  came  to  earth. 
Both  morning  and  afternoon  they  attended 
domestic  and  technical  meetings  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Weisblatt,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr. 
Castleton,  Mr.  French,  Dr.  Fletcher,  Miss 
Mosley  and  Dr.  Stilwell.  We  'girls'  as  usual, 
made  the  most  of  such  unaccustomed 
freedom! 

By  evening,  in  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  we 
once  again  assembled  at  the  Eaton 
Restaurant,  Hove,  for  our  farewell  dinner. 
Here  it  was  good  to  meet  our  retired 
Commandant  Fawcett,  and  to  catch  up 
with  his  latest  crop  of  funny  stories!  Dr. 
Fletcher  also,  trotted  out  a  couple  of  medical 
yarns,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  meal  the 
indomitable  Mrs.  Dacre  joined  the  party 
with  Miss  Mary  Stanning.  Can  we  ever  find 
words  to  thank  "Elizabeth"  as  Mrs.  Dacre 
invited  us  to  call  her?  So  many  wonderful 
visits  have  been  due  to  her  untiring  efforts 
on  our  behalf,  and  still  like  greedy  children 
we  ask  for  more!  Truly,  she  has  been  our 
fairy  godmother! 

So  ended  our  21  st  Reunion,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  programme,  it  can  only  be 
described  as  a  Right  Royal  One! 


DEAF/BLIND  REUNION 

by  Ron  Ellis 

I  am  writing  under  the  heading  the 
Deaf/Blind  Reunion  for  the  last  time,  as 
the  Muffies  have  now  joined  forces  with 
the  Hand  Amputees,  and  what  a  jolly  group 
they  are!  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  all  enjoy 
future  Reunions  together.  There  are,  to  my 
mind,  just  two  words  that  will  describe  the 
line  up  and  the  Reunion,  and  they  are, 
"Just  Grand". 

The  Reunion  this  year  was  held  on  the  24th 
September  till  the  29th,  and  at  7pm  on  the 
24th,  the  Reunion  was  launched  with  a 
sherry  followed  by  an  excellent  opening 


Wa/ly  Lethbridge  trying  out  the  talking 
wristwatch,  supplied  by  Dagenham  Wholesale 
Supplies  Ltd.,  Silenas  Lane,  Dagenham,  Essex  at 
£39. 

Mrs.  Loska  describes  to  Josef  the  ornate  gilding 
on  the  Royal  Barge. 
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Simultaneous  translation  for  Wa/ly  Thomas  as  Dr.  Fletcher  speaks  at  the  final  dinner. 


dinner,  for  which  our  sincere  thanks  go  to 
the  cook  and  staff.  There  were  many  places 
of  interest  to  visit  this  year,  the  big  ones 
being  visits  to  the  R.A.F.  Club  in  Piccadilly 
and  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 
We  were  all  given  a  marvellous  welcome, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  dist- 
inguished persons  and  given  excellent 
lunches.  Our  sincere  thanks  to  all  the  officers 
and  ladies  for  their  kindness  and  under- 
standing, and  our  sincere  thanks  too,  for 
the  beautiful  service  which  was  held  for  us 
in  the  chapel  at  the  Royal  Naval  College;  It 
was  all  superb.  Very  many  thanks  are  due 
also  to  Mrs.  Dacre  for  all  her  kind  help  in 
making  these  two  visits  possible,  it  is 
something  none  of  us  will  ever  forget. 

After  the  visit  to  the  College  we  made  our 
way  to  the  National  Maritime  Museum  and 
the  Queen'  House,  where  there  were  loads 
of  interesting  things  to  have  explained  to 
us.  Leaving  Greenwich  at  5pm  we  arrived  at 
the  Royal  Albion  Hotel,  Brighton  for  dinner, 
which  ended  a  perfect  day  and  I  must  say 
gave  our  dear  wives  a  much  needed  rest, 
for  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been  really 
fagged  out,  but  as  always,  happy  and  ready 
for  the  next  call. 

Other  activities  included  a  visit  to 
Eastbourne  and  Chichester  where  we  had  a 
nice   browse  around,  this  being  for  the 


Deaf/Blind,  while  our  friends  the  Hand 
Amputees  went  their  own  way  for  a  while, 
and  when  we  met  up  later,  there  was  also 
bowling,  archery  and  the  rifle  range.  All  in 
all,  a  very  full  programme. 

Monday  evening,  feeling  very  happy 
with  past  events,  we  were  all  dressed  up 
like  millionaires,  ready  to  take  off  for  the 
farewell  dinnerwhich  was  held  atthe  Eaton 
Restaurant,  Hove,  where  as  always  an 
excellent  dinner  was  served,  which  put  the 
grand  final  touch  to  yet  another  Grand 
Reunion.  It  was  great  to  meet  up  with  our 
old  friends.  Mrs.  Blackford  and  Mr.  Fawcett 
during  the  dinner,  and  to  talk  over  old  times. 
There  was  just  one  little  thing  that  made 
the  Muffiesa  little  sad;-the  loss  of  our  visit 
to  Pearson  House  to  meet  Matron  Hallett 
and  ouroldfriendsthere.  We  missed  herso 
much  atthe  farewell  dinner.  It  was  very  nice 
too,  to  meet  Matron  Goodwin  of  Pearson 
House  and  have  a  little  pow-wow;  we  all 
hope  she  is  happy  at  Pearson  House.  Yes,  a 
perfect  ending  to  a  perfect  Reunion. 

To  Mr.  Wills,  the  Welfare  staff,  Dr.  Stillwell 
and  Mrs.  Pugh,  a  sincere  thank  you  from 
the  Muffies  for  such  a  grand  get-together. 
To  the  Staff  of  Ian  Fraser  House,  sincere 
thanks  for  making  our  stay  a  happy  and 
comfortable  one,  and  also  our  thanks  to  the 
transport  drivers  for  the  safe  journeys. 
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D.F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 


We  are  now  coming  to  the  end  of  the  year 
for  colour  in  the  garden,  apart  from  a  few 
shrubs.  The  next  real  show  will  be  in  early 
Spring  from  the  bulbs  which  were  either 
put  in  round  about  now  or  years  ago  and 
still  giving  of  their  best.  Get  all  the  borders 
and  vegetable  patch  tidied  up  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  instant  use  in  1982.  Remember 
that  weeds  have  a  habit  even  when  the  soil 
looks  clean  and  bare,  so  a  bit  of  hoeing 
every  so  often  will  help  to  keep  their  seeds 
from  germinating.  Bindweed  (Convol- 
vulus) is  a  very  very  hard  weed  to  get  rid  of 
as  even  a  small  piece  of  root  left  in  the 
ground  will  start  off  growth  again.  The  best 
eradicator  is  a  weedkiller  called  Tumble- 
weed  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  jelly 
formation  with  a  brush  in  the  lid.  Use  this 
brush  to  put  some  on  the  leaves,  one  ortwo 
leaves  will  be  enough,  and  this  will  get  rid 
of  the  weed  permanently  as  it  goes  via  the 
leaf  to  the  root.  Be  careful  not  to  get  it  on 
any  of  your  other  plants  or  it  will  do  the 
same  thing. 

November  5th  is  a  good  time  to  get  the 
bonfire  going  without  any  one  grumbling 
about  the  smoke  getting  onto  washing  etc. 
Try  and  get  it  well  away  from  buildings  or 
wooden  fencing  plus  ensuring  the  fire  is 
out  before  retiring  to  bed.  Keep  the  ashes 
asthey  arevery  good  forthe  flower  borders. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  remake  paths  or  put 
down  newones  plus  getting  fencing  in  hand. 

Vegetables 

Carry  on  with  the  clearing  and  digging 
over  of  empty  beds  and  put  on  compost  or 
manure  for  the  new  season.  Get  rid  of  all 
the  old  refuse  and  consign  to  the  compost 
heap  or  bonfire. 

Any  root  crops  which  are  still  in  place 
such  as  Beet,  Carrots  and  Potatoes  should 
be  dug  up  and  stored.  Don't  forget  to  dry 
them  off  before  putting  in  store.  Late  cauli- 
flowers should  have  the  curds  protected  by 
tying  in  some  of  the  leaves  above  the  curd. 

Where  you  have  some  hardy  seedlings  of 
such  items  as  Cabbages,  Savoys,  etc.,  set 
them  in  their  permanent  quarters.  Most  of 
these  will  be  alright  unless  we  have  really 
severe  winter  conditions.  Seeds  of  Broad 
Beans  and  some  types  of  Garden  Peas  can 
be  sown  now  but  set  the  seeds  a  little 
deeper  than  normal. 


Fruit 

The  best  time  to  get  all  the  planting  of 
new  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry  trees  in  their 
permanent  positions.  Plant  them  a  bit 
deeper  than  the  mark  of  the  stem  which 
shows  the  depth  they  were  planted  in  the 
nursery.  Put  in  some  sand  and  manure  and 
ensure  that  the  roots  are  spread  out  well.  A 
stout  stake  put  whilst  planting  will  keep  the 
trees  stable  and  help  to  ward  off  the  strong 
windstill  they  have  hadachancetogettheir 
roots  well  settled  in  the  ground.  Give  some 
water  after  planting. 

Pruning  of  established  trees  should  be 
continued.  Keep  them  to  a  good  shape,  cut 
back  some  of  the  outer  branches  and  thin 
out  the  centres  to  enable  light  and  airto  get 
in.  Don't  forget  to  put  the  grease  bands  on 
the  main  trunk  about  18  inches  above  soil 
level.  These  bands  will  help  to  stop  the 
insects  getting  into  the  tree  and  holes  in  the 
bark  to  lay  their  eggs  and  give  you  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to 
spray  the  main  trunk  and  larger  branches 
with  an  insecticide. 

All  new  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes 
can  be  planted  and  as  with  the  other  trees 
put  in  a  bit  deeper  than  nursery  depth,  plus 
spreading  out  roots.  Shake  the  bushes  a 
little  when  adding  the  soil  so  that  it  gets 
well  into  the  roots.  Water  in  a  little,  and  a 
small  stake  will  keep  them  steady,  as  with 
the  trees. 

Lawns 

It  is  a  good  time  to  rake  over  and  then  use 
a  hard  brush  or  beacon  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
weeds  and  moss  as  possible.  Spike  the 
whole  area  with  your  fork  to  a  depth  of 
about  4  inches.  This  will  ensure  better  drain- 
age during  the  winter  rains  and  melting 
snow. 

Flowers 

Clear  all  the  borders  of  those  summer 
annuals  if  there  are  any  left,  plus  forking 
over  to  get  rid  of  any  lurking  weeds,  and  to 
aerate  the  soil. 

Where  you  have  forgotten  to  lift  the 
tuberous  Begonias,  Dahlias  and  Gladioli, 
get  them  out  at  once  and  dry  the  tubers  off 
before  storing  in  a  frost  free  place  in  dry 
peat  for  the  winter. 

Get  all  those  spring  flowering  bulbs  in 
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their  positions  if  not  already  done  so  but 
wait  till  a  frost  free  period  or  when  it  has 
gone  out  of  the  soil.  Anenomes  make  a 
good  show  and  are  fine  as  a  cut  flower  for 
the  house.  Plant  them  in  clumps  and  don't 
be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  dig  over  the 
plots  if  no  flowers  appear  at  the  right  time. 
They'll  come  along,  as  I  have  found  out 
myself. 

One  can  still  put  in  those  perennials  for 
permanent  show  plus  a  few  shrubs  for  next 
year's  colour.  Also  put  out  all  those  spring 
flowering  or  perennials  which  you  raised 
from  seed. 

Sweet  Peas  can  be  sown  but  only  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country  or  in  boxes  in 
frames  in  the  Northern  areas,  keeping  the 
tops  in  place  when  you  have  really  bad 
winter  conditions. 
Greenhouse 

Try  and  keep  the  atmosphere  pretty  dry 
from  now  onwards  and  only  open  the 
windows  on  really  sunny  days.  Frosts  are  in 
the  air  so  ensure  that  the  heaters  are  work- 
ing satisfactorily  and  putthe  heat  on  if  there 
is  a  threat  of  frost  at  night.  They  can  be  put 
off  during  the  day,  at  least  forthe  time  being. 

Many  annuals  can  be  started  off  from 
seed  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  remember 
that  bottom  heat  will  be  needed  for  the 
seeds  to  germinate  and  also  for  the  seedl- 
ings when  transplanted  in  their  growing 
quarters. 


Those  bulbs  which  were  put  in  pots  for 
early  show  of  colour  need  to  be  kept  in  cool 
and  dark  conditions,  so  better  in  the  shed 
until  shoots  appear,  then  they  can  be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  and  a  little 
warmth. 

Rooted  cuttings  which  are  growing 
rather  straggly  will  need  their  growing 
points  nipped  out  to  make  them  bushier. 
Keep  them  just  damp  and  don't  overdo  the 
watering. 

Some  of  the  annuals  which  you  grew  to 
give  colour  in  the  house  and  in  the  green- 
house will  need  their  growing  point  and 
side  shoots  nipped  off  to  make  really  sturdy 
plants.  Give  a  liquid  feed  every  so  often. 

Cyclamenwill  beshowing  signs  of  colour, 
so  give  regular  doses  of  feed  when  water- 
ing. Pull  out  any  leaves  which  are  turning 
yellow  or  floppy.  Seeds  of  Cyclamen  for 
next  season's  show  can  be  sown  now  and 
you  will  get  really  good  plants. 

Attend  to  any  panes  of  glass  which  are  a 
bit  loose  and  not  fitting  properly.  Ensure 
that  all  windows  and  doors  are  in  good 
state  and  close  properly.  A  good  deal  of 
heat  from  your  heater  will  be  lost  and  cold 
frosty  air  get  in  if  these  things  are  not  right. 

Once  again  I  suggest  that  you  give  regular 
doses  of  insecticide  and  fungicide  by  using 
smokes,  though  insects  and  the  like  won't 
be  so  much  of  a  nuisance  atthistime  of  the 
year. 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  3041 

Later  Than  We  Thought 

By  Rene  Cutforth 

Read  by  Andrew  Timothy 

Reading  Time  4\  hours 

This  is  a  review  of  the  1930's  seen  through 
the  sharply-observing  eyes  of  the  well- 
known  writer  and  broadcaster.  This  wasthe 
decade  which  saw  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the 
death  of  D.H.  Lawrence,  the  invention  of 
perspex  and  the  birth  of  that  wonder 
(horror?)  television. 

In  the  decade  we  had  three  kings  and 
suffered  the  trauma  of  an  abdication.  It  was 
the  age  of  radio  and  the  receivers  progres- 
sed from  the  "cat's  whisker"  simplicity  to 


"the  valve  set"  housed  in  a  monstrosity  of 
brown  bakelite.  It  was  the  time  of  ugly 
angular  furniture  and  the  standard  lamp. 
Men  wore  hats  (and  raised  them  to  ladies!) 
and  children  drove  themselves  into  fits  of 
petulant  frustration  with  the  yo-yo. 

Cutforth  refreshes  our  memories  (those 
of  us  who  have  sufficiently  long  ones,  that 
is)  with  the  titles  of  the  popular  songs  of  the 
day,  the  shows  and  the  stars  who  were  in 
them. 

There  was  a  great  burgeoning  of  literary 
talent,  Priestley,  Yeats,  Waugh,  Vera  Britten, 
Wodehouse  among  them  and  the  publica- 
tion of  "Ulysses"  and  "Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover"  raised  eyebrows,  hackles  and  blood 
pressures  in  many  quarters. 
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The  author  deals  with  the  shifting  politi- 
cal scene  in  his  own  idiosyncratic  style. 
Ramsey  Macdonald,  he  feels,  was  an 
unmitigated  disaster,  and  describes  the 
change-over  from  him  to  Baldwin  as  ".  .  . 
masterly  inactivity  giving  place  to  total 
inertia". 

For  those  who  believe  that  nostalgia  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be,  this  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  take  a  brisk  trot  down  mem- 
ory lane,  doubtless  wiping  away  a  furtive 
tear  the  while. 


Cat.  No.  1 150 
I  Spied  Spies 

ByA.W.  Sansom 
Read  by  Michael  De  Morgan 
Reading  Time  12-  hours 
The  author  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Cairo.  An  expert  linguist,  he  spoke  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Greek.  He  was  also 
fluent  in  fourteen  Arabic  dialects.  In  June 
1940     he    was    commissioned     in     Field 
Security  Forces  and  played  a  major  part  in 
security  operations  in  Egypt  until  the  mid- 
fifties. 

The  book  is  a  stranger-than-fiction 
account  of  espionage  and  counter- 
espionage in  the  Middle  East.  Sansom 
made  frequent  sorties  disguised  as  an  Arab 
to  gather  information  from  friendly  agents. 
The  nomadic  Bedouins  were  allowed  freely 
to  wander  back  and  forth  between  enemy 
and  Allied  lines  and  made  a  steady  living 
selling  information  to  both  sides. 

Later  the  author  was  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  visiting  VIP's  including  Churchill, 
Roosevelt,  King  Ibn  Saud  and  many  high- 
ranking  Allied  officers.  There  are  some 
interesting  comments  on  the  foibles  of  the 
great. 

He  has  some  very  scathing  things  to  say 
about  British  security  (which  at  times 
seems  virtually  to  be  non-existent)  and 
cites  one  example  of  almost  incredible 
ineptitude.  A  senior  man  in  the  Cairo  office 
was  notorious  for  his  dissolute  homosexual 
activities  and  almost  maniacal  violence 
during  frequent  drinking  bouts.  As  he  was 
an  obvious  serious  security  risk,  Sansom 
urgently  recommended  not  merely  his 
recall  to  London,  but  his  dismissal  from  the 
Service.  No  positive  action  was  taken.  The 
man  was  Donald  Maclean  who  later  with 
Burgess,  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  first-class  read  a  "must"  for  the  fans. 


Cat.  No.  1 140 

The  Singer  Not  The  Song 

By  Audrey  Erskine  Lindop 
Read  by  Stephen  Jack 
Reading  Time  14  hours 

The  little  Mexican  town  of  Quantana 
cowers  beneath  the  oppressive  domination 
of  the  bandit  "Mallo"  ("The  Bad  One"). 
Everyone,  from  the  Grand  Senor  and  the 
President/'  Municipale  to  the  poorest 
peasant,  lives  in  fear  of  him.  He  collects  his 
dues  and  makes  the  rules.  To  keep  silent  is 
to  survive,  to  rebel  means  death. 

The  Church  is  empty.  Mallo  has  decreed 
it.  He  hates  the  Catholic  Church  and 
recognises  only  his  "religion  of  cruelty". 
Father  Gomez  is  old  and  ill,  broken  by  the 
uneven  struggle. 

He  is  replaced  by  a  young  Irishman 
Father  Michael  Keogh,  a  man  of  great 
personal  courage,  who  wears  hisfaith  like  a 
knight  wears  his  armour.  Arriving  in 
Quantana  he  begins  the  daunting  task  of 
breaking  Mallo's  power  and  bringing  the 
people  back  to  the  Faith  and  the  dignity  of 
free  men. 

It  is  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  during 
which  the  priest  has  many  moments  of  self- 
doubt,  a  struggle  which  ends  inevitably  in 
violence  and  death  .  .  . 

An  outstanding  book  with  some  superb 
character-drawing  -  Father  Keogh,  strong 
and  resourceful,  caring  nothing  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  fighting  for  his  Faith  and 
his  people,  and  Mallo,  who  loves  cats,  a 
complex  and  austere  man,  a  cold  and 
mercilesss  killer. 

The  book  is  beautifully  read,  or  more 
correctly,  perhaps,  performed,  by  Stephen 
Jack. 

Lloyds  have  published  a  Banking  booklet  in 
Braille  and  large  print,  entitled  "Problems 
you  can  do  without",  which  gives  details  of 
certain  Bank  services  especially  designed 
to  assist  the  visually  handicapped.  For 
example  -  they  supply  a  Template  device, 
free  of  charge,  which  enables  customers  to 
write  cheques  unaided.  Regular  statements 
can  be  supplied  in  Braille,  again  at  no  extra 
charge.  Also  available  in  Braille  and  large 
print  are  Lloyds'  'Black  Horse  Guides', 
which  give  general  financial  advice. 

For  further  details,  please  ask  at  any 
branch  of  Lloyds  Bank,  or  write  to: 

Lloyds  Bank  Ltd.,  38  King  St., 
Twickenham,  Middx.  TW1  3SL. 
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CLUB 


BRIGHTON 

Entertainment  Section 

We  are  now  starting  the  new  season  of  the 
Entertainment  Section  and  by  the  time  this 
Report  is  in  the  Review,  the  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  Tournaments  should  be  underway. 

This  is  just  a  reminder  that  our  Annual 
Dinner  Dance,  at  the  Dudley  Hotel  is  to  be 
held  on  the  20th  November,  1 981 .  Although 
the  Dances  at  Ian  Fraser  House  are  held  on 
the  second  Saturday  of  each  month,  our 
Christmas  Dance  will  be  on  the  first 
Saturday,  5th  December,  1981.  Admission 
is  by  ticket  only,  £1  (including  buffet). 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Jeanne  and  Fred 
Kick,  two  of  our  Honorary  Members,  will  be 
taking  over  the  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Entertainment  Section,  and  we 
hopethatall  Members  will  give  them  every 
support. 

R.  Osborne 

Bridge  Results 

Individual  competition, 

Played  5th  September,  1981. 

W.  Phillips  &  R.  Evans  71 

V.  Delaney  &  R.  Fullard  71 

J.  Whitcombe  &  W.  Burnett  66 

W.  Lethbridge  &  F.  Griffee  63 

G.  Hudson  &  R.  Palmer  54 

P.  McCormack  &  C.  Walters  53 

Pairs  competition  results, 

played  13th  September  1981. 

N/S    W.  Lethbridge  &  Partner  65.5% 

R.  Fullard  &  Partner  54% 

Mrs.  B.  Simon  &  Partner  51.5% 

F.  Griffee  &  Partner  40% 

B.  Ingrey  &  Partner  39% 
E/W   W.  Phillips  &  Partner  53% 

M.  Clements  &  Partner  46.5% 

C.  Walters  &  Partner  46% 
A.  Dodgson  &  Partner  43% 

Harrogate  Bridge  Week 

by  H.  Meleson 

The  42nd  St.  Dunstan's  Bridge  Week  at 
Harrogate  took  place  this  year  from  the 
19th-26th  September. 

Our  first  match  was  played  against  the 
Harrogate  Bridge  Club  forthe  St.  Dunstan's 


Cup,  which  they  again  won.  Congratulations 
to  Nora  Mamby,  Joan  Brown,  Jean 
Beaumont  and  Betty  Patterson,  who  were 
the  winning  team. 

We  played  a  furthereightmatchesduring 
the  week,  resulting  in  5  wins,  1  draw  and  2 
losses. 

On  Friday  the  25th  September  St.  Duns- 
tan's gave  their  usual  luncheon  at  the 
Drover's  Inn,  where  we  were  hosts  to  the 
representatives  of  all  the  clubs  we  had 
played  against  during  the  week.  After  lunch 
the  Loyal  Toast  was  proposed  by  Harry 
Meleson,  who  then  introduced  Mr.  CD. 
Wills  who,  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's 
welcomed  the  guests  and  also  spoke 
nostalgically  of  some  of  our  departed 
Harrogate  friends.  Mr.  Norman  Green  of 
Harrogate  then  replied  for  the  visitors. 

That  concluded  the  formal  part  of  the 
afternoon  and  several  people  made  up 
tables  for  rubber  bridge.  At  4.30  p.m.  our 
coach  arrived  to  take  us  back  to  the  Hotel. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  gave  our  usual 
"At  Home",  the  venue  for  this  being  the 
Civil  Service  Club.  We  started  with  a  bridge 
drive,  after  which  refreshments  were  served 
and  the  prizes  presented  to  the  winners. 
This  was  followed  by  a  dance,  which 
continued  until  midnight,  when  a  very  jolly 
party  returned  to  their  various  destinations. 

After  a  splendid  week  we  awoke  next 
morning  to  grey  skies  and  heavy  rain  to 
make  our  way  to  the  station  for  our  return 
journey  home. 

FAMILY  NEWS 

WEDDINGS 

Our  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Ash  of  Paignton,  are 
delighted  to  announcethe  marriage  of  their 
eldest  son  David  to  Sheila  Davies  of 
Burnham-on-Sea,  in  May. 

Mr.  Alfred  Howe/I  of  Colindale  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
Elaine,  to  Philip  Cunliffe  on  1st  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mash  of  Jersey,  are  pleased 
to  announce  the  marriage  of  their  eldest 
grandson,  Paul  James  Mash,  to  Karen 
Hornby,  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  Jersey  on 
1st  August. 
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WEDDINGS  (continued) 
Congratulations  to: 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  warmly  congratulate: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Osmond  of  Burgess  Hill,  on 
the  marriage  of  their  son  David,  to  Hazel 
Wheatley  at  St.  Andrews  Church,  Burgess 
Hill  on  the  19th  September. 


Mr.  L  Curnow  of  Liskeard,  on  receiving  the 
British  Legion  Gold  badge,  for  his  work  in 
establishing  the  local  Royal  British  Legion 
Club,  of  which  he  is  now  President. 


Peter  Watson  of  Brighton,  who  married 
June  Greening  at  Maghull  Methodist 
Church  on  September  19th. 


RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Stark  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  of 
Yatton,  Bristol,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  11th  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Cow/es  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  27th  September. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  William  Tyson  and  his  wife,  Minnie,  of 
Bude,  who  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  3rd  October. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Arnold  of  Keighley,  on  the 
birth  of  their  tenth  grandchild.  A  daughter, 
Katherine,  was  born  on  19th  September  to 
their  daughter  Pauline  and  her  husband 
Philip.  The  Arnolds  now  have  five  grandsons 
and  five  grand-daughters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Durrant  of  Norwich,  on 
the  birth  of  theirsecond  grandson,  Michael, 
to  their  son  Vernon  and  his  wife  Sandra  on 
22nd  July. 

Mr.  J.  McDermott  of  Manchester,  on  the 
birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Laura  Nicola,  to 
his  son,  Peter  and  daughter-in-law,  Moira, 
on  19th  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.L.  Stent  of  Lancing,  on  the 
birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Alison  Victoria, 
to  their  daughter  Lesley  and  her  husband 
Andrew  Cheatham,  on  30th  June. 


Percy  Stubbs  of  Norwich  on  the  success  of 
his  wrought  iron  work  in  a  display  organised 
by  the  Red  Cross  at  the  University  of  East 
Anglia.  Nine  of  Percy's  tall  flower  stands 
were  quickly  snapped  up,  and  he  received 
enough  orders  to  keep  him  working  for  six 
months.  He  was  interviewed  on  Radio 
Norfolk  about  his  work.  We  congratulate 
him,  too,  on  his  success  in  the  Hastings 
Blind  Bowlers'  Tournament,  where  he  won 
the  Bonnett  Cup  in  the  singles  championship 
for  the  totally  blind. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

The  family  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Chamberlain, 
widow  of  Mr.  Thomas  William  Chamberlain 
of  Reading,  who  died  in  July.  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain passed  away  in  hospital  on  16th 
September.  Our  sympathy  is  extended  to 
her  good  friend  Mrs.  B.  Wagstaff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Costello  of  Garstang  on 
the  tragic  death  of  their  grand-child.  Anna 
Louise,  a  daughter  of  Jim  and  Margaret, 
died  quite  suddenly  in  mid-July,  only  six 
months  old  and  was  found  to  have  been 
suffering  from  a  severe  heart  condition. 

Mr.  Cecil  B.  Headland  of  Shepherds  Bush, 
London,  whose  wife  Ellen  Elizabeth, 
passed  away  in  hospital  on  13th  September. 
They  had  been  married  for  25  years.  Our 
sympathy  is  extended  to  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  R.Keech,andall  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Fred Lipscombe  of  Exeter,  on  the  unex- 
pected death  of  his  eldest  sister,  Miss  Alice 
Lipscombe,  following  a  stroke,  on  30th 
September. 

Mrs.  Ann  Taylor,  wife  of  George  Taylor,  of 
Maidstone,  on  the  death  of  her  brother. 
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In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and  friends. 


H.  Earnshaw,  7  7  7  Field  Regiment  R.A. 
Harold  Earnshaw  of  Horsford,  Norwich,  passed 
away  suddenly  at  his  home  on  27th  September. 
He  was  61  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  1945.  Mr.  Earnshaw  served  as  a 
gunner  in  111  Field  Regiment  R.A.  from  February 
1938  to  October  1945  and  his  blindness  resulted 
from  an  accident  whilst  mixing  lime  in  Italy  in 
October  1944. 

He  commenced  training  at  Church  Stretton  in 
July  1945  and  was  married  in  December  of  that 
year.  He  and  his  wife  ran  a  small  shop  in  Bolton 
for  a  couple  of  years  and  after  the  birth  of  their 
son  Ian,  and  daughter,  Brenda,  our  St.  Dunstaner 
commenced  work  as  a  capstan  operator  at  De 
Havillands,  which  later  became  Hawker  Siddeley 
Dynamics  Ltd.  He  was  presented  with  a  special 
gold  watch  on  leaving  the  company  in  1971  after 
20  years  of  service.  After  moving  to  Tarleton, 
Lancashire  in  1973,  Mr.  Earnshaw  and  his  wife 
worked  hard  in  their  garden  and  greenhouse, 
also  manufacturing  and  selling  garden  orna- 
ments. Sadly  however  his  health  declined 
following  a  heart  attack  later  that  year  but  he 
continued  with  work  for  a  few  years  as  a  hobby. 

After  moving  to  Horsford  in  1979  Mr.  Earnshaw 
enjoyed  working  in  his  garden  and  was  also  keen 
on  woodwork  and  toymaking. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Winifred,  and  three  children, 
Brenda  and  Ian  who  are  both  married,  and  Lee, 
who  is  12  years  old. 


other  forms  of  hobby  work,  and  he  produced 
some  excellent  results. 

After  moving  to  Cwmavon  in  1972,  Mr.  Jones 
was  trained  with  his  guide  dog,  Alex,  and 
together  they  walked  many  miles  each  day  until 
our  St.  Dunstaner's  chronic  asthmatic  condition 
became  so  severe  over  the  last  few  months  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Jones  leaves  his  wife,  Betty,  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 


T.  Mara,  Black  Watch  Regiment. 

Thomas  James  Mara  (affectionately  known  as 
Tom')  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Worthing  on 
the  24th  September.  He  was  in  his  63rd  year  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1967. 

Tom  Mara  enlisted  as  a  Bandsman  with  the 
Black  Watch  Regiment  at  the  age  of  15  and, 
whilst  on  active  service  during  the  2nd  World 
War,  was  taken  prisoner  and  remained  in  a 
Prisoner-of-War  Camp  in  Germany  for  three 
years.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Army  at  the 
end  of  the  war  but  his  years  in  the  camp  had 
seriously  affected  his  health,  as  well  as  his  sight. 

After  a  period  of  training,  Mr.  Mara  produced  a 
regular  quota  of  basket-work  for  our  Stores  and 
when  no  longer  able  to  continue,  he  retainedthis 
work  as  his  hobby. 

Mr.  Mara  and  his  wife,  Anne,  had  only  been 
married  for  two  years  and  we  extend  our 
sympathy  to  his  widow. 


R.C.A.  Jones,  5th  Queen's  Royal  Regiment. 

Richard  Charles  Aubrey  Jones  of  Cwmavon, 
Port  Talbot,  passed  away  on  17th  September  at 
Pearson  House,  where  he  had  gone  only  days 
before,  following  several  months  of  declining 
health.  He  was  57  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  for  37  years. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  Private  in  the  5th  Queen's 
Royal  Regiment  and  his  blindness  resulted  from 
a  mine  injury  incurred  whilst  serving  in  Holland 
in  October  1944.  He  trained  as  a  furniture 
upholsterer,  working  for  the  Co-operative 
Society  in  Treforest,  South  Wales,  in  1948.  He 
then  worked  for  several  years  for  an  engineering 
company  in  Cardiff  until  1957,  after  which  he 
went  to  Brighton  for  re-training.  Mr.  Jones  then 
moved  to  Merthyr  Tydfil  with  his  family  and 
worked  in  the  press  shop  of  a  local  firm  until 
1963. 

In  the  following  years  he  worked  at  home  in  his 
workshop  doing  upholstery,  as  well  as  various 


S.G.  Miller,  2nd  Battalion  Black  Watch;  Scottish 
Rifles. 

Sydney  George  Miller  of  Birmingham  passed 
away  on  the  13th  September,  at  the  age  of  88. 

Mr.  Miller  had  served  as  a  Sergeant  with  the 
2nd  Battalion  Black  Watch  and  Scottish  Rifles 
from  December  1914  to  February  1921.  He  was 
wounded  in  Mesopotamia  in  1917,  losing  the 
sight  of  one  eye  but  was  able  to  follow  a  career  as 
a  painter  and  decorator  until  he  retired  at  the  age 
of  70.  With  the  failure  of  his  remaining  sight  he 
became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  July,  1980. 

Being  a  widower  and  having  lost  his  only  son, 
Mr.  Miller  managed  to  live  on  his  own  with  help 
and  care  every  day  from  his  close  relatives  in 
Birmingham  but  unfortunately  while  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  for  a  holiday  in  June,  his  health 
began  to  deteriorate  and  his  death  occurred  in 
Brighton  General  Hospital.  He  leavesa  sisterand 
brother-in-law,  and  a  niece. 
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Dr.  Hopewell. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS 

Dr.  Donald  Hopewell,  who  served  as  a 
member  of  St.  Dunstan's  Council  for  31 
years,  and  who  is  now  Vice-President, 
celebrated  his  90th  birthday  on  Tuesday, 
27th  October.  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme  and  Mr. 
Weisblatt  sent  the  following  greetings  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  which  Dr.  Hopewell 
was  delighted  to  receive: 
Telegram  sent  to  arrive  on  the  day: 

AFFECTIONATE  GREETINGS  AND  BEST  WISHES  FOR  A 
HAPPY  DAY  ON  THIS  SPECIAL  OCCASION  FROM  ALL 
YOUR  FRIENDS  ON  THE  COUNCIL  AND  THROUGHOUT 
ST.  DUNSTAN'S. 

ION  GARNETT-ORME 

Just  a  brief  note  to  send  you  our  warmest 
congratulations  on  your  90th  birthday. 
Good  wishes  come  to  you  from  all  who 
know  you  and  admire  the  work  you  have 
done  for  the  War  blinded  men  and  women 
of  St.  Dunstan's  over  so  many  years. 

W.C.  Weisb/att 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S  AMATEUR  RADIO  SOCIETY 


by  Jim  Padley 

On  Friday  the  9th  October  we  witnessed  the 
familiar  transformation  scene  of  the  Winter 
Garden  being  changed  to  a  Radio  Shack 
ready  for  the  Amateur  Radio  Weekend.  But 
outside  battling  against  a  force  10  gale  and 
driving  rain  was  Len  Wooler,  ably  assisted 
by  the  maintenance  staff  of  Ian  Fraser 
House,  repairing  and  checking  the  aerials  for 
use  over  the  weekend.  Our  most  grateful 
thanks  to  you,  bunch  of  heroes.  Saturday 
morning  was  taken  up  with  the  general 
meeting.  Will  all  members  please  note  that 
an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  has  been 
called  and  will  be  held  immediately  before 
the  next  AGM  is  opened  and  it  is  to  discuss 
solely  the  question  of  finance  for  1982. 

The  first  of  our  speakers  in  the  afternoon 
was  George  Day  G4FQ3  who  after  nearly  40 
years'  service  in  the  Royal  Navy 
unfortunately  lost  his  sight  some  20  years 
ago.  He  described  and  explained  how  he 
had  developed  a  system  of  Brailling  a  tactile 
display  of  electronic  circuits  as  well  as 
various  panel  layouts  for  several  different 
types  of  equipment.  George  followed  this 
with  a  practical  demonstration  of  a  blind 
operator  tuning  and  operating  his 
equipment  with  the  help  of  Audio  Aids.  Our 
second    speaker   who    had    accompanied 


George  was  Dr.  Arthur  Bryant.  He  explained 
the  aids  that  George  was  using  and  the 
history  of  how  he  had  developed  and  finally 
produced  the  frequency  Counter  with 
Synthesised  Speech. 

Our  grateful  thanks  go  to  Doctor  Stilwell 
and  his  staff  for  their  cooperation  in  making 
our  weekend  a  success. 


George  Day. 


With  a  Christmas  Stocking  in 
Mind 

Some  ideas  on  how  to  reduce  your  bank 
balance,  and  increase  your  Christmas 
stocking: 

Fidelity  Chess  Challenger 

This  is  a  computerised,  talking  chess 
game  which  not  only  challenges  you  to  a 
game,  but  can  also  be  used  as  a  tutor.  User 
manual  available  on  C60  from  H.Q.  (PR 
Department).  The  original  price  of  £220  has 
now  come  down  to  £135.  Available  from: 
The  Silica  Shop,  1-4  The  Mews,  Hatherley 
Rd.,  Sidcup,  Kent.  Tel:  301  1111.  All 
enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.J. 
Deane. 


#     *     # 


Texas 


Audio    Language    Translator    by 

Instruments 

This  feels  like  an  oversize  pocket 
calculator  and  comes  in  a  carrying  case 
approx.  1 0"  x  4"  x  2".  At  the  top  of  the  unit  is 
a  small  visual  display  screen  underneath 
which  are  keys  covering  function,  numbers 
and  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Very 
basically,  either  a  number  relating  to  a 
particular  phrase,  or  a  word,  can  be  keyed  in. 
(Vocabulary  contains  about  600  words.)  The 
unit  displays,  and  pronounces  in  the  foreign 
language,  the  translation.  Separate 
modules  for  French,  Spanish,  German  and 
Italian  can  be  slotted  into  the  unit.  One  large 
drawback  is  that  to  be  independant  of 
sighted  help,  the  phrase  book  giving  the 
number  which  has  to  be  keyed  in  for  that 
phrase  would  have  to  be  brailled  out.  There 
are  over  1 00  possibil  ities.  The  accent  is  good 
and  the  unit  can  also  act  as  a  tutor.  A  useful 
gimmick  with  sighted  help.  Cost 
approximately  £99  for  the  unit  and  £50  per 
module. 

#    *     * 

Cassio  VL  Tuner 

This  is  a  small  music  synthesiser  measuring 
approx.  12"  x  4"  x  1".  17  piano  keys  can  be 
programmed  to  play  a  variety  of 
instrumental  effects,  and  octaves.  A  rhythm 
section  can  be  added,  and  tunes  stored  in 
the  memory.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a 
calculator.  Not  only  can  you  make  it  sing  for 
its  supper,  but  it  can  add  up  your  bill  too! 
Cost  approx.  £35. 


Talking  watch 

Same  functions  as  the  talking  clock,  but  in 
watch  form.  The  casing  feels  as  though  it  is 
made  of  plastic  and  may  be  fragile.  Cost  £39 
from  Dagenham  Wholesale  Supplies  Ltd., 
Silenas  Lane,  Dagenham,  Essex. 

*    #     * 

Sharp  Talking  Calculator  EL  620.  This  is  not 
available  at  the  time  of  writing  and  so  has 
not  been  examined  by  Mr.  French.  The  only 
information  available  is  that  it  talks,  has  a 
4-key  memory,  percentages,  and  square 
root  keys.  This  should  be  available  from 
Dagenham  Wholesale  Supplies  Ltd.,  Silenas 
Lane,  Dagenham,  Essex  at  around  £26. 
Enquiries  direct  to  Dagenham. 

In  all  cases,  you  are  advised  to  telephone 
round  to  ascertain  the  most  advantageous 
price.  The  Supplies  Dept.  can  sell  you  an 
abacus  to  enable  you  to  see  if  your  bank 
balance  can  stand  the  strain! 

TOPPING  OUT  CEREMONY 

Jimmy  Wright  carrying  out  the  Topping 
Out  Ceremony  on  the  East  Wing  of  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead, 
which  completes  Phase  one  of  the 
modernisation  programme.  Jimmy  made  a 
film,  "Living  for  Tomorrow",  which  is 
assisting  in  fund  raising  for  the  project. 


Aspects  of  Ron  Harmsworth's  Golden  Hind  which  show  the  intricate  detail  of  the  model. 

THE  LIVING  IMAGE  OFTHE 
GOLDEN  HIND 


That  Aldershot  ship-builder,  Ron 
Harmsworth,  has  produced  another  superb 
model.  This  time  it  is  Drake's  'Golden  Hind'. 
Ron  says  this  vessel  holds  a  special 
significance  for  him:  "400  years  ago  the 
Golden  Hind  did  what  the  spacemen  have 
done  -  it  circumnavigated  the  globe". 

It  took  Ron  and  his  wife,  Clare,  who  acts  as 
his  eyes,  seven  months  to  build  the  Golden 
Hind.  He  feels  he  has  improved  on  the 
Victory,  which  was  described  in  the  Review 
last  January.  For  one  thing,  the  Golden 
Hind's  sails  are  unfurled,  as  if  they  are  filled 
with  wind.  Although  the  kit  directions  were 
to  make  the  model  with  furled  sails,  Ron 
preferred  to  try  the  hard  way:  "Furling 
doesn't  give  a  ship  life.  If  you  can  produce 
the  billowing  effect  it  makes  the  ship  live". 
But  there  were  problems  in  rigging  the  ship 
this  way  -  "There  was  a  lot  of  bad 
language",  said  Ron,  "the  first  time  I  hung 
the  sails  they  were  nicely  billowed  but  they 
gradually  went  flat.  I  tried  steaming  them, 
but  that  wouldn't  work.  Finally  I  got  some 


wire,  bent  it  to  shape  and  glued  it  to  the 
sails;  Clare  painted  the  wire  to  match  the 
cloth." 

Clare  also  had  to  paint  the  designs  on  the 
sails;  "I  searched  everywhere  to  find  an 
illustration  of  the  designs"  she  said,  "and 
eventually  found  one  in  a  50p  book  from  a 
shop  in  Aldershot". 

Another  problem  area  was  the  fitting  out 
of  rails  and  balustrades  where,  Ron  says, 
"Forevery  rail  I  made  I  threw  away  two.  I  had 
to  cut  dowelling  to  the  correct  length  then 
put  it  in  the  chuck  of  the  electric  drill  and 
sand  it.  I  had  to  get  one  right  and  then  sand 
the  others  to  the  same  size  by  touch." 

Still,  the  Harmsworths  have  won  through 
to  produce  a  handsome  model  -  one  that 
lives  up  to  the  aims  he  expressed  in  the 
Review  last  January,  when  he  said,  "I  aim  to 
make  3  real  replica  of  the  Golden  Hind". 
That  he  has  done  so,  overcoming 
blindness  and  ill-health,  is  a  tribute  to  his 
spirit,  of  which  Drake  himself  would  have 
been  proud. 


BOWLING  1981 

by  J.  Carnochan 


Sir  Francis  Drake  would  not  have  stood  an 
earthly  against  this  lot  even  though  he  was 
ex-navy! 

Another  year  of  bowling  is  almost  over 
and  both  competitively  and  socially  an 
excellent  year  for  the  bowling  fraternity  of 
St.  Dunstan's.  The  highlight  I  suppose  being 
the  World  Bowls  Tournament  held  at 
Leicester  in  August,  with  seven  countries 
taking  part.  As  far  as  the  bowling  prestige  of 
St.  Dunstan's  is  concerned,  the  selection  of 
Percy  Stubbs  in  the  team,  and  Jim  Padley  as 
first  reserve  representing  England,  I  am  sure 
gives  us  all  a  tremendous  feeling  of  pride, 
and  we  are  unanimous  that  their  record  for 
1980  most  certainly  merited  their  selection. 
However,  when  you  look  at  the  amount  of 
practice  our  bowlers  get  throughout  the 
year,  plus  their  share  in  the  honours  of  the 
many  national  tournaments,  who  can  leave 
them  out? 

National  Tournament 

1981  started  with  the  National 
Tournament  at  Weston-Super-Mare  where 
we  had  a  team  of  18  bowlers  plus  wives, 
escorts  and  helpers.  The  weather  wasn't  too 
kind  this  year,  but  it  did  not  deter  from 
bowling  every  day.  We  weren't  so  lucky  in 
the  "Pot  Hunting"  this  year,  we  returned  four 
trophies  from  1980  and  brought  back  only 
one,  the  T.B.  Pairs,  won  by  Bob  Osborne  and 
Harry  Preedy.  But  as  always  a  very 
enjoyable  week  which  was  enhanced  this 
year  by  having  our  own  coach  and  driver 
who  was  tremendous  help  both  on  and  off 
the  green;  Thank  you,  John  Farrimond. 

Our  next  tournament  was  the  Nationals  at 
Skegness  with  only  six  bowlers  taking  part, 
but  again  sharing  honours,  with  Jim  Padley 
runner-up  in  the  T.B.  Singles.  Skegness  was 
followed  by  Hastings  National  Tournament 
in  September,  with  a  glorious  week  of 
sunshine  and  a  superb  week  of  bowling  by 
our  team  of  15  bowlers-the  star  of  the  week 
being  Percy  Stubbs,  who  not  only  won  the 
T.B.  Singles,  with  Jim  Padley  as  runner  up, 
but  Percy  also  reached  the  semi-finals  of  the 
P.S.  Singles  as  well,  and  was  nominated 
Bowler  of  the  Week. 

Lowestoft  National  Tournament  followed 
next,  with  a  rather  limited  entry  of  only  4 
bowlers,  but  again  a  fair  representation  of 


the  honours,  and  it's  that  man  again  Percy 
Stubbs,  winning  both  T.B.  and  P.S.  Singles 
competitions.  With  about  four  hours' 
breathing  space,  a  team  of  9  took  part  in 
Indoor  KO  at  the  1981  Stoke  Mandeville 
Senior  Multi-Disabled  Games;  last  year  we 
swept  the  board,  this  year  our  only  success 
was  Bill  Burnett,  the  only  player  to  get  past 
the  first  round.  Still,  you  can't  win  them  all. 
In  between  all  these  tournaments  we,  as 
always,  organised  our  own  domestic 
handicaps  and  annual  championships  here 
at  I.F.H.  These  competitions  are  always  very 
popular  for  both  competitors  and 
bookmakers!  The  highlight  of  the  handicaps 
was  the  Handicap  Championships,  this  year 
won  by  the  organiser,  Micky  Robinson,  with 
Percy  Stubbs  runner-up. 

For  many  years  now  the  build-up  of 
enthusiasm  for  bowling  amongst  St. 
Dunstaners  and  the  organising  of  the 
handicaps  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Micky 
Robinson,  who  has  done  a  great  job,  and 
this  year  he  is  handing  over  the  reins  to  Len 
Scales.  In  doing  so,  Micky  has  asked  me  to 
say  thank  you  to  all  St.  Dunstan's  bowlers 
for  their  wonderful  support,  and  a  special 
thank  you  to  his  stalwart  umpires,  Katie 
Stubbs,  Ettie  Simpson  and  Pat  Padley,  and 
he  wishes  Len  Scales  the  same  success  he 
has  had,  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  bowlers  we 
say  "Thank  You",  Micky. 

Annual  Championships 

At  the  time  of  going  to  print  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  1981  Annual  Championships. 
To  date,  the  Triples  have  been  won  by 
Tommy  Mugan,  Bob  Forshaw  and  Bill 
Griffiths;  the  Pairs  by  those  two  red  devils 
from  Wales,  Dai  Davies  and  Yants  Osborne; 
the  Double  Hand  Amputees  section  by 
Dickie  Brett;  we  are  still  in  the  throes  of  the 
T.B.  and  P.S.  Singles  which  are  due  to  finish 
on  Thursday  19th  November,  which  will  end 
a  very  busy  and  statisfying  year  of  bowling 
for  St.  Dunstan's. 

In  concluding  this  summary,  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  those  people  who  support  and 
help  our  bowlers,  particularly  our  outside 
helpers,  John  Shankland  and  Len  Bridges. 
John  is  experiencing  a  little  bit  of  bad  health 
at  the  moment,  as  is  our  National  Bowls 
Club  Chairman,  Ted  Brown.  We  wish  them 
both  a  speedy  recovery  in  time  for  the 
Christmas  festivities,  and  to  all  St. 
Dunstaners  and  Staff,  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year  from  the  Bowlers. 


Physiotherapy 
Conference 

23— 25th  October,  1981 


By  Joe  Humphrey. 


Joe   Humphrey,    Chairing   at   the   Conference, 
reads  from  Braille  notes. 


All  nine  members  of  the  Physiotherapy 
Advisory  Committee  were  present  at  the 
Meeting  on  Friday  evening  and  discussion 
lasted  for  more  than  an  hour-and-a-half, 
after  which  they  adjourned  to  the  Annexe  to 
join  most  of  the  other  twenty-three 
physiotherapists,  their  wives  or  escorts  and 
the  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Mr.  Garnett- 
Orme  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  for  an 
informal  "Get-Together". 

Mike  and  Thelma  Tetley  were  responsible 
by  their  own  effort  in  raising  stock  for  a  bar 
for  the  first  of  these  "Get-Togethers"  three 
years  ago.  Now  the  future  succes  is  assured 
and  the  bar  is  operated  by  professionals.  To 
anyone  who  has  not  attended  recently, 
having  memories  of  all  the  Conference 
participants  being  spread  through  three  or 
four  local  bars,  the  genuine  atmosphere  of 
unity  on  Friday  nights  must  be  experienced 
to  be  believed.  The  buzz  of  incessant 
conversation  denoted  the  measure  of 
enjoyment  of  everyone  present. 

Paul  James,  the  Catering  Officer  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  laid  on  canapes,  sausage  rolls 
and  other  snacks  and  the  evening  rounded 
off  at  about  11.00  p.m.,  the  light 
entertainment  provided  by  Peter  Spencer  on 
the  piano. 


Next  day  at  9.1 5  a.m.  the  A.G.M.  got  under 
way  with  Dr.  Stilwell,  Mr.  Priestley  (the  main 
pillar  of  our  Society  for  many  years)  and 
dogsbody,  Mr.  French,  who  is  certainly 
indispensableto  us  all.  Since  Dr.  Stilwell  has 
become  Administrator  and  permits  wives  to 
visit  bedrooms,  unpack  and  eat  together 
with  us  in  the  Canteen,  for  a  careless 
character  like  me,  Ian  Fraser  House  has 
become  a  different  place.  Mr.  Conway's 
presence  as  Dr.  Stilwell's  Assistant  has 
contributed  greatly  to  this  new  breath  of  life. 
I  must  also  mention  that  Mr.  Castleton's 
presence  at  the  A.G.M.  was  welcome  as  is 
the  publicity  he  works  so  hard  to  obtain  for 
the  profession  of  physiotherapy  throughout 
the  year.  I  was  also  very  pleased  to  welcome 
Geoff  Bond,  a  St.  Dunstan's  physiotherapist 
from  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  was 
attending  the  conference  during  a  visit  to 
this  country- 
All  members  stood  in  silence  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bulman,  who  died  this  year, 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Lord  Fraser  of  Lonsdale 
and  all  other  St.  Dunstan's  physiotherapists 
who  had  passed  on. 

During  the  A.G.M.,  discussion  took  place 
regarding  the  future  training  of  the  totally 
blind  at  the  R.N.I.B.  School  following  the 


disclosure  of  a  Minute  from  a  Meeting  of  the 
Council  For  Professions  Supplementary  to 
Medicine  (the  State  Registration  Body) 
which  reads  as  follows:  "Statutory  Visits. 
North  London  School  of  Physiotherapy. 
Training  of  blind  candidates.  Arising  from 
the  above  item,  it  is  suggested  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
question  whether  blind  candidates  as 
opposed  to  those  partially  sighted  should,  in 
fact,  be  trained  as' physiotherapists.  The 
extent  of  the  confidence  of  patients  as  well 
as  that  of  students  themselves  had  to  be 
taken  into  account.  It  was  noted  that  the 
matter  had  been  considered  by  the  Board  in 
1971  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Liaison  Working  Party, 
suggesting  that  comments  might  possibly 
be  sought  from  the  School  and  that  the 
Working  Party  should  also  consider  the 
conceived  discrimination  of  some 
candidates  in  relation  to  Examinations  and 
the  wish  to  provide  answers  in  handwriting 
rather  than  by  typewriter,  a  matter  which 
might  be  for  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Physiotherapists  as  the  examining  body." 

Expression  of  Concern 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
P.A.C.  should  write  to  the  Council  For 
Professions  Supplementary  to  Medicine, 
expressing  the  concern  of  the  Meeting.  The 
A.G.M.  was  followed  by  a  talk  on 
"Backache"  by  Mrs.  O'Donoghue,  whose 
experience  on  a  research  project  at  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  in  London  made  her  an 
authoritative  speaker.  After  lunch  a  variety 
of  equipment  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Dunlop  Ltd.  and  a  Balans  Chair,  a  very 
interesting  new  concept  in  seating,  was 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Carr  Jones  of  the  Back 
Care  Chair  Company  in  Sussex. 

After  a  scrub-up,  clean-up  and  dress-up, 
we  arrived  at  the  Old  Ship  Hotel  for  sherry, 
deafening  conversation  and  an  excellent 
meal.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Annual 
Dinner  and  Dance  has  been  held  outside  Ian 
Fraser  House,  except  during  the  rebuilding 
years.  Mr.  Humphrey  (Chairman)  welcomed 
the  guests,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stilwell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Conway,  Miss  Hallett  and  Miss 
Goodwin  (retired  and  present  Matrons  of 
Pearson  House),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  of 
Broadhurst  Gardens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Priestley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castleton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French 
and  the  Guest  of  Honour,  Mr.  Jimmy  Wright 
and  Mrs.  Wright. 


Close  interest  in  Dunlop  equipment  and  a  stool 
designed  for  back  care. 


Jimmy  Wright,  O.B.E.,  D.F.C.,  British 
Academy  Award  Winner  for  film  and  T.V.  for 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  People, 
must  be  truly  one  of  our  greatest  St. 
Dunstaners  and  was  accorded  a  warm 
welcome  in  his  year  of  honour.  His  wife  was 
presented  with  a  basket  of  flowers.  After  Mr. 
Wright's  speech,  a  toast  to  St.  Dunstan's 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Shea  and  Dr.  Stilwell 
replied  most  amusingly.  Then,  in  spite  of 
rather  too  much  noisy  music,  the  dancing 
began. 

The  weekend  finished  on  Sunday 
morning  with  a  short  service  in  the  Chapel, 
conducted  by  the  Reverend  Meek,  whose 
subject  was  "The  Healing  of  the  Sick".  He 
described  in  great  detail  the  flowers  which 
had  been  provided  by  the  Comforts  Fund, 
organised  by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith. 

A  wonderful  weekend. 

See  you  all  next  year. 


St.  Dunstan's  gardeners  begin  their  tour. 


Joe  Huck,  getting  the  feel  of  Wis/ey. 


Blooming  St.  Dunstaners 
bloom  again  in  Autumn 


by  Fred  Barratt 
Photos:  John  Barrow 

October  in  the  gardeners'  world  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  time  for  clearing  up  and 
maybe  resting  a  little.  St.  Dunstan's 
gardeners  turned  all  that  upside  down  when 
they  gathered  together  for  the  autumn 
gardening  session  at  Ian  Fraser  House  this 
year. 

Vigorous  growth  was  proved  on  the  very 
first  morning,  when  over  the  air  from  Ian 
Fraser  House,  Radio  Brighton  broadcast 
"Gardeners  Question  Time"  live  from  a 
very,  very  full  Winter  Garden,  which 
included  our  good  friends  from  the 
Ovingdean  Gardeners  Club.  Questions  were 
asked  on  a  very  comprehensive  range  of 
gardening   problems.  The  wide   range  of 
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questions  was  in  a  way  matched  by  the 
distances  covered  by  St.  Dunstaners  who 
attended  -  Belfast,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
many  parts  of  England,  their  different 
dialects  mixed  with  a  little  Polish  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  whole  session.  Instant 
success  came  from  outside  St.  Dunstaners 
who  heard  the  broadcast.  As  a  result,  we  are 
sure  to  be  enrolling  new  members  soon. 

Straight  after  the  broadcast  the  election  of 
a  committee  for  the  coming  year  was 
formed  and  this  committee  voted  F.  Barratt 
as  Hon.  Sec,  Toulson  as  Treasurer,  and  Reg 
Newton  with  a  floating  brief.  J.  Walbrugh 
was  unanimously  voted  in  as  advisor. 

Sunday  evening  was  free,  but  many 
enjoyed  an  evening  with  the  Gwalia  singers, 
a  group  of  Welsh  male  voice  singers  who 
sang  some  very  well-known  songs  that  we 
all  joined  in.  A  very  full  and  successful  day. 

Soils  and  Compost 

Monday  morning  was  given  to  unpacking 
our  cases  and  settling  in,  then  in  the 
afternoon,  a  very  informative  talk  was  given 
to  us  by  Miss  Susan  Smith  of  the  Brighton 
Parks  on  soils  and  compost.  The  day  ended 
with  a  very  enjoyable  gathering  in  the 
Winter  Garden,  when,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Ovingdean  Gardeners,  we 
were  given  a  talk  on  pot  plants  by  Mr.  K. 
Estlyn.  This  talk  covered  the  selection  of 
pots  and  their  preparation,  went  on  to 
discuss  suitable  compost  and  eventually  to 
the  stage  of  planting  cuttings.  His  talk  was  a 
good  base  for  events  that  were  in  the  offing 
via  Miss  Smith  of  Brighton  Parks  and 
planting  cuttings  at  Wisley.  After  the  talk  he 
invited  questions.  To  round  off  another 
splendid  day  a  buffet  was  laid  on  to  deal  with 
any  hunger  problems,  and  a  bar  was 
arranged  to  deal  with  any  cases  of  thirst. 

What  a  day  Tuesday  proved!  The  trip  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Gardens  at 
Wisley  where  we  were  met  and  taken  for  an 
early  meal,  followed  by  a  conducted  tour  of 
the  greenhouses  ending  in  the  potting 
sheds,  where  we  were  split  up  into  several 
groups  and  each  group  was  allocated  an 
expert  member  of  the  Wisley  staff  who 
instructed  on  the  finer  points  of  taking  and 
planting  cuttings.  Having  absorbed  the 
different  techniques  of  taking  various 
cuttings,  we  drifted  out  of  the  potting  shed, 
many  holding  pots  containing  potential  new 
Coleus,  Lemon  scented  Geranium, 
Umbrella  plant,  Fuschia,  Tradescantia.  More 


knowledge  gleaned  -  more  problems 
overcome.  Back  to  a  fine  meal  at  tea  time, 
then  the  Gods  showed  how  much  they 
blessed  our  trip  to  Wisley;  many  other  areas 
had  been  subjected  to  continuous  rain,  but  it 
held  off  till  the  end  of  our  visit,  then  the 
heavens  opened  just  on  tea  time.  We 
boarded  the  coach  that  sailed  back  to 
Brighton  more  like  a  tramp  steamer  than  a 
road-worthy  craft.  An  evening  trip  to 
Ditchling  and  a  drop  of  what  you  fancy 
rounded  off  another  great  day. 

Wednesday  was  taken  up  with  a  general 
meeting  where  aims  for  the  future  were 
planned.  A  consignment  of  bulbs  was 
distributed  to  members,  which  had  been 
arranged  thanks  to  the  good  work  of  John 
Walbrugh.  Hopefully  these  will  enable  St. 
Dunstan's  garden  club  members  to  enjoy  a 
feast  of  golden  daffodils  and  multi-coloured 
tulips  in  their  gardens  next  spring. 

This  most  successful  gardening  session 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
help  of  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Mr.  Conway,  and  the 
help  given  by  Carmen  Flude  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  Wood  was  invaluable. 

Our  greatest  pleasure  was  to  see  Winnie 
and  Brenda,  the  two  fairest  blooms  in  the 
gardening  club.  There  are  other  fair  blooms 
we  would  like  to  have  with  us  to  enjoy  the 
adventurous  programme  we  are  planning 
for  next  February  and  September. 


WORLD  WAR  TWO  POEMS,  WRITINGS, 
DIARIES  and  SKETCHES. 

Our  Trust  was  set  up  by  those  who  served 
and  wrote  in  the  Middle  East  in  World  War 
Two,  to  collect  and  publish  the  poems, 
writings,  diary  extracts  and  sketches  of 
those  who  served  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean  theatres  of  war,  1940-1946. 
We  wish  to  rescue  this  material  before  it  is 
lost  for  ever. 

All  m.s.  submitted  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  brief  biog.  and  details  of 
Service.  At  the  end  of  the  exercise  all 
manuscripts,  with  the  senders'  assent,  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  War 
Museum  for  their  archives,  so  benefitting 
students  of  literature  and  history. 

All  communications  should  please  be 
sent  to:  The  Editors,  The  Salamander  Oasis 
Trust,  1  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Ave., 
London  EC4  3EP. 
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Dunstan's  Review 


Story  and  Pictures 
David  Castleton 


Dunstan's  Review. 


Bloxwich  is  a  small  town  in  the  Metropolitan 
County  of  West  Midlands.  Before  the 
changing  of  local  government  boundaries  in 
1975,  it  was  in  the  County  of  Staffordshire, 
and  old  inhabitants  like  our  St.  Dunstaner, 
Ron  Marsh,  still  think  of  themselves  as 
natives  of  that  County. 

More  important  to  Ron  is  that  the  area  in 
which  he  lives  is  the  traditional  home  of  the 
Staffordshire  Bull  Terrier,  because  he  and 
Phyllis,  his  wife,  own  and  show  two  fine 
specimens  of  the  breed:  Barney  Bates,  and 
his  son,  Dunstan's  Review. 

Dunstan's  Review?  Named  after  our 
magazine?  Yes.  Ron  Marsh  is  a  St. 
Dunstaner  who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
while  serving  in  the  Second  World  War  with 
the  Royal  Engineers,  although  he  did  not 
come  to  St.  Dunstan's  until  1977,  when  the 
sight  of  his  other  eye  failed. 

Of  course  the  editor  had  to  meet  such  a 
well-named  dog!  Rev.,  as  he  is  known  for 
short,  turned  out  to  be  black  and  white,  the 
same  colour  as  his  magazine  namesake!  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends.  Under  hisshiny 
short  black  fur,  Dunstan's  Review  is  a 
compact  bundle  of  energy  who,  under  your 
hands,  feels  like  a  coiled  spring. 


Rev.  was  obviously  pleased  to  meet  me  - 
it  was  like  colliding  with  a  well-aimed 
cannon  ball!  He  wore  a  huge  welcoming 
grin  and  only  ceased  his  attentions  when 
called  to  order  by  Ron,  who  made  him  stand 
as  he  is  trained  to  do  in  the  show  ring. 

Ron  has  owned  Staffordshires  since  1950 
and  began  showing  when  the  breeder  of 
Dunstan's  Review's  sire,  Barney  Bates, 
persuaded  him  to  do  so.  He  went  to  classes 
to  learn  the  special  ways  to  handle  a  dog  for 
showing.  He  wasthe  first  blind  handlerthey 
had  at  the  classes  in  Willenhall.  "No-one 
objected  -  in  fact  some  people  didn't  realise 
I  was  blind.  But  I  could  handle  a  dog  better  if  I 
could  see.  Barney,  the  old  dog,  he  stands 
perfectly.  He  knows  I'm  blind  and  when  we 
are  walking  he  won't  go  in  the  road  -  it's  as  if 
he  were  trained.  The  young  one  is  a  bit  of  a 
problem  -  he's  a  tearaway.  It  just  needs 
patience.  He  is  only  15  months  old  -  a 
junior." 

Barney  has  been  to  Crufts  and  won  a 
second  and  a  third  prize  for  his  breed.  He  has 
won  every  class  in  shows  up  and  down  the 
country  and  can  now  only  be  entered  in  the 
'Open  Dog'  class.  His  son,  Dunstan's 
Review,  is  shaping  up  very  well.  Already  in 
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less  than  a  year,  he  has  won  45  certificates  at 
shows  all  over  the  country,  competing 
against  as  many  as  200  dogs.  When  he  won 
the  Junior  Class  at  the  Dudley  Metropolitan 
Show,  the  judge's  remarks  were  reported  in 
"Dog  World":  'A  grand  young  dog,  best  of 
heads,  well  made  up  body,  movement 
excellent,  handled  well'. 

This  is  Ron  and  Phyllis's  reward  for  patient 
training,  regular  exercise  -  about  8  miles  a 
day- and  nursing  in  times  of  sickness.  They 
nearly  lost  Rev.  when  he  caught  Parvo- 
virus; many  dogs  do  not  survive.  "You  have 
to  starve  it  out  of  them"  explained  Phyllis, 
"and  they  have  antibiotics  and  Vitamin  K 
injections."  To  see  Rev.  chasing  around  the 
garden,  easily  out-distancing  the  more 
mature  Barney  Bates,  makes  it  difficult  to 
believe  he  has  been  so  ill  in  his  short  life. 

Ron  explained  that  he  chose  Rev's  full 
name  by  accident.  "When  he  was  just  a 
puppy,  I  was  looking  for  the  Magazine,  and 
asked  my  wife,  'Where's  St  Dunstan's 
Review?'  -  and  he  popped  up!  So  we  chose 
Dunstan's  Review,  but  we  couldn't  have 
'Saint'  because  you  can't  name  a  dog  after 
any  person." 

Crufts 

Dunstan's  Review  has  qualified  for  Cruft's 
next  year  by  winning  the  Puppy  Class  at  the 
Manchester  Show.  "I  think  we  shall  get  in 
the  cards  at  Cruft's  next  year"  said  Ron.  "We 
hope,  when  he  matures,  he  will  do  well,  but 
you  can't  be  sure." 

Although  the  certificate  cards  and  the 
rosettes  won  by  both  their  dogs  are 
treasured  by  the  Marshes,  whether  he  wins 
more  or  not,  Dunstan's  Review  will  be  loved 
by  his  master;  "I've  had  Staffords  since  I 
came  out  of  the  army.  They  look  like  a  dog; 
they're  a  man's  dog,  and  they're  very 
faithful". 

CORRECTION 

Mr.  A.V.  Campion's  award  of  the  MBE, 
reported  in  our  last  issue,  was  made  for 
services  to  the  Labour  Party  and  not  the 
Ministry  of  Information  Benelovent  Fund. 

BADGES 

Laura  Bingham,  aged  12,  daughter  of  our 
late  St.  Dunstaner,  Denis  Bingham,  collects 
badges  of  all  kinds.  She  would  be  most 
grateful  fo  any  old  badges,  sent  to:  35, 
Midway  Ave.,  Bridlington,  N.  Humberside. 


Phyllis  with  Dunstan's  Review. 

Prize-winning  rosettes  in  the  background,  Ron 
Marsh  demonstrates  how  Dunstan's  Review 
stands  for  showing. 
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REMEMBRANCE 


by  Robert  and  Joyce  Pringle 


St.  Dunstaner  Harry  Wheeler  (second  from  left) 
recites  the  exhortation  at  the  ceremony  at 
Wimbledon  War  Memorial.  This  is  the 
nineteenth  time  the  Royal  Legion  have  asked 
him  to  do  this. 


The  weather  is  unfailingly  kind  to  us  on 
Remembrance  Sunday  and  a  beautifully 
crisp  Autumn  day  blessed  our  gathering. 
We  were  greeted  at  Headquarters  by  Mr. 
Stevens  who  ticked  us  off  on  his  master  list 
as  we  made  our  appearances. 

Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  joined  the  wives  at  the 
Russell  Hotel  to  watch  the  service  on 
television.  It  was  such  a  large  gathering  that 
it  wasn't  physically  possible  to  get  round  to 
talk  to  everybody  in  the  time  available  so,  in 
the  words  of  the  song,  "those  I  miss,  you'll 
surely  pardon".  We  had,  as  first  time 
marchers,  Don  Planner  of  Sittingbourne  and 
S.  Savory.  Mr.  Savory  is  in  a  wheelchair.  He 
proudly  told  me  that  it  was  at  the  Russell 
Hotel  that  he  had  recently  held  the 
celebration  of  forty  years  of  marriage.  It 
was  lovely  to  see  Pat  and  Gerry  Lynch. 

Liverpool  sent  Charlie  Hague,  Patrick 
Armstrong  and  Ted  John.  Fred  Bentley 
came  from  Birmingham  with  his  wife 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  was  in  the  services  too, 
so  she  was  among  the  ladies  who  marched 
in  our  column. 

Kevin  Rixon,  Jimmy  Andrews,  Ian 
Sherriff,  Clive  Webb,  George  Delaney  and 
George  Gilham  all  came  from  Daedalus.  The 
last  named  George  is  taking  up  a  recruiting 
job  in  Holborn  from  next  Monday.  He  will  be 
going  home  at  weekends.  I  got  the 
impression  that  he  would  be  delighted  to 
join  in  with  any  St.  Dunstaner  or  group  of  St. 
Dunstaners  contemplating  a  social  event. 

In  my  mind,  I  think  of  Chair  Bound  St. 
Dunstaner's  as  "Wheelies";  well,  we  had 
five  with  us  this  time,  Robert  Nobbs,  Tony 


Dodd,  Sid  Savory,  Ike  Pellington  and 
George  Shed. 

At  the  Russell  Hotel  after  a  great  deal  of 
conversation,  we  were  finally  seated  and 
Mr.  Garnett-Orme  said  Grace.  After  an 
excellent  meal  he  rose  to  give  the  Loyal 
Toast. 

The  Chairman  said  "Our  numbers  on  the 
parade  this  morning  were  62  and  so  St. 
Dunstan's  was  even  better  represented  than 
usual.  Now  with  our  wives  and  escorts  we 
are  about  140  sitting  down  to  lunch.  It  is  an 
honour  for  me  to  be  with  you  and  your 
splendid  wives,  and  we  welcome  Mrs. 
Dacre,  who  is  a  rather  special  escort  this 
year.  Also  we  welcome  Sidney  Savory  who 
lives  in  the  Star  and  Garter  home  at 
Richmond.  Two  First  World  War  men,  Bob 
Young  and  Nicholas  Henman,  marched. 
Also  we  had  two  long  serving  escorts,  Ben 
Mills  and  Bill  Harris,  with  us. 

"At  the  Service  this  morning  we 
combined  with  countless  other  ex- 
servicemen  and  women  all  overthe  country 
to  remember  and  to  honour  those  who  had 
given  their  lives  for  the  freedom  which  we 
now  enjoy. 

"War  demands  our  all  and  the  pain, 
suffering  and  disablement  which  can  result 
from  it  is  known  so  well  to  you,  but  today 
also  brings  back  individual  memories  of  our 
service  lives  and  what  we  learned  from 
them. 

"In  the  Forces  in  wartime  one  met  every 
type  of  man  or  woman.  We  were  all  thrown 
together  and  bound  by  our  common  need  to 
fight  things  which  we  believed  to  be  evil  and 
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to  defend  a  way  of  life  which,  with  all  its 
weaknesses  and  mistakes,  we  knew  to  be 
good  in  essence. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  we 
all  share  from  those  days  is  the  discipline 
imposed  by  working  and  acting  not  just  for 
ourselves  but  with  and  for  others  - 
members  of  our  ship's  company,  our 
regiment,  our  squadron  or  other  unit.  One 
knew  that  this  discipline  was  essential  and 
that  the  lives  of  many  of  our  comrades 
might  well  depend  on  each  person  carrying 
out  his  or  her  vital  part.  People  whom  one 
thought  of  as  quite  ordinary  individuals 
were  able  to  discipline  themselves  in  many 
ways.  Some  performed  acts  of  amazing 
courage,  such  as  bomb  disposal  work  or 
underground  service  in  enemy  countries  - 
they  allowed  no  thought  of  their  own  danger 
to  deter  them.  Others  showed  their  strength 
in  enduring  the  daily  round  of  sometimes 
tedious  work,  without  which  the  national 
effort  could  not  have  been  sustained. 

"Marching  with  you  this  morning,  I  was 
proud  that  you  should  receive  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  crowds  and  I 
thought  also  of  all  our  other  St.  Dunstaners 
and  their  wives  and  families  throughout  the 
world.  I  realised  how  you  had  brought  the 
discipline  of  your  service  days  into  your 
civilian  lives  -  in  the  painful  conquest  of 
your  disabilities,  the  careers  you  built,  the 
families  you  brought  up,  and  the  many 
voluntary  services  you  perform. 
Remembrance  Day  is  a  time  when  we  think 
of  others  and  should  we  perhaps  ask 
ourselves  if  there  is  any  help  or  service  we 
might  extend  to  a  friend  or  neighbour?  Any 
such  act,  however  slight,  shows  the  spirit 
and  self  discipline  of  St.  Dunstaners." 

The  Chairman  then  said  "I  would  like  you 
to  join  me  in  a  Toast  to  St.  Dunstan's 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Bill  Griffiths". 

Bill  rose  to  say  "Yesterday  afternoon  Mrs. 
Violet  Delaney,  Harry  Harding  and  myself 
got  into  a  taxi  at  Victoria  Station.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  the  driver  asked  us  if  we 
were  going  to  the  Cenotaph  Parade.  We 
answered  yes.  When  we  came  to  ask  him 
how  much  we  owed  him,  he  said  "forget 
about  it,  that's  on  me".  And  hewasin  hiscab 
and  away  before  we  could  even  thank  him. 
Many  people  are  like  that  up  and  down  the 
country  but  some  are  not.  Many  are 
unaware  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  what  it 
represents.  Recently  I  met  a  charming  old 
lady  in  Cheshire.  She  was  a  widow  of  an 
ex-serviceman,  mother  of  a  man  who  had 


served  his  time  in  the  Forces.  She  was 
distressed  because  her  Church  group  were 
not  going  to  lay  a  wreath  at  their  local  War 
Memorial  this  time.  This  I  thought  was 
warning  of  what  could  be  beginning  to 
happen.  Many  don't  know,  some  don't  care 
or  are  unaware  of  sacrifices  which  had  been 
made.  We  have  all  got  a  part  to  play  in  flying 
the  flag  on  behalf  of  the  ex-service  men  and 
women,  the  disabled  and  St.  Dunstan's  in 
particular." 

He  related  that  some  time  ago  he  had 
been  walking  on  the  beach  at  Blackpool,  his 
hometown  and  not  a  bad  place  to  come 
from,  with  his  grandson  and  grandaughter. 
He  had  his  trousers  rolled  up  above  the  knee 
preparatory  to  going  for  a  paddle,  when  he 
encountered  the  Chairman  of  his  local  Royal 
British  Legion  who  invited  him  to  attend  the 
A.G.M.  of  the  local  branch  which  was  the 
following  month.  When  the  appointed 
evening  arrived  it  was  cold  and  windy  and 
miserable.  He  had  been  busy  all  day  and  still 
had  lots  to  do.  He  generally  didn't  feel  very 
like  turning  out,  but  his  dear  little  wife  said  to 
him  'You  promised  to  go  to  that  meeting'. 
He  said  when  he  got  to  the  meeting  and 
heard  the  joy  with  which  the  Chairman 
reported  the  thousands  of  pounds  which 
had  been  collected  for  Poppy  Appeal,  and 
the  Welfare  Officer  reporting  the  hundreds 
of  Welfare  Visits  he  had  made  and  the 
Assistant  Welfare  Officer  reporting  many 
similar  visits  and  the  Standard  Bearer 
reporting  how  many  times  he  had  borne  the 
Standard  at  Legion  Meetings,  he  was 
immensely  grateful  that  he  had  come  to  the 
meeting.  He  was  grateful  for  these  men  for 
whom  every  day  was  Remembrance  Day. 
No  little  bursts  of  enthusiasm  for  them. 

Many  had  given  long  and  devoted  service 
to  St.  Dunstan's.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
name  them  individually.  They  knew  who 
they  were  and  they  know  we  are  grateful. 
Then  he  came  to  "Our  Dear  Friend  Elizabeth 
Dacre"  and  how  proud  and  delighted  we 
were  when  she  was  among  our  number  in 
the  March.  "She  has  led  me  and  many  of  my 
handless  colleagues  astray  on  many 
occasions,  and  also  done  marvellous  work 
on  our  behalf."  He  concluded  by  thanking 
Mr.  Stevens  for  all  the  organising  he  had 
done  and  the  Hotel  Staff,  "for  looking  after 
us  so  marvellously". 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  rose  to  thank  Bill,  and 
said  the  Royal  British  Legion  were  fortunate 
in  having  Bill  and  Alice  Griffiths  -  they  do 
such  marvellous  work  for  the  Legion  in  the 
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North  West.  He  concluded  by  thanking  all 
the  men  from  Daedalus  and  all  our  escorts. 

One  of  the  escorts  responded  by  saying  "I 
am  Bill  Harris,  no  doubt  some  of  you  have 
heard  of  me.  I  came  along  with  Bob  Young, 
First  World  War  man  who  marched  proudly 
displaying  his  14  medals.  I  thankyou  forthe 
privilege  of  marching  with  such  a  fine  body 
of  men.  Ithoughtthe  marching  thisyearwas 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen." 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  drew  the  meeting  to  a 
close  by  wishing  us  a  safe  journey  home. 

The  Chairman  writes: 

Once  again,  following  not  long  after  Armis- 
tice Day  and  its  memories,  I  suggest  that  we 
have  our  own  "St.  Dunstan's  Day".  On  Sun- 
day, 13th  December,  let  us  remember  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Lord  Fraser  of  Lonsdale,  all 
our  blinded  ex-Service  comrades  and  their 
wives,  families  and  friends  who  have  passed 
on.  Each  of  us  individually  will  have  much  to 
recall  with  pride,  gratitude  and  affection. 


TO 
THE  EDITOR 

From:  N.D.  Buckland,  Director, 

Suttons  Advanced  Security,  29  Central  Ave., 
Findon  Valley,  Worthing  BN140DS,  Sussex. 
Tel:  Findon  2616 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  supply  a 
blind  person  with  an  anti-mugging  device 
and  it  occurred  to  us  that,  in  these  days  of 
increasing  violence  and  break-ins,  you  may 
like  to  have  a  record  of  our  name  in  respect 
of  home  or  personal  security. 

We  can,  for  instance,  supply  such  anti- 
mugging  devices  as  a  Shrill  Alarm  (cost 
£4.15).  This  is  a  small,  lightweight,  handheld 
cylinder,  and  pressure  on  the  top  produces 
an  ear-piercing  scream  which  causes  a 
would-be  assailant  to  run  away,  as  well  as 
attracting  assistance  to  the  victim.  This 
device  can,  if  required,  be  supplied  with  a 
pouch  to  enable  it  to  be  worn  around  the 
neck. 

For  use  in  the  home  we  supply  a  door 
chain  with  a  built-in  "screech  alarm"  that 
will  emit  a  continuous  alarm  if  an  outsider 
attempts  to  force  entry.  Cost  £6.15. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  give 
advice  on  (and  install)  burglar  alarms,  some 


of  which  incorporate  a  mobile  personal 
attack  button  -  particularly  useful  for  older, 
disabled  or  blind  persons. 

Finally,  we  confirm  that  any  such  advice  is 
given  entirely  without  obligation  and  we  will 
always  be  pleased  to  send  an  expert  to  give 
a  talk  to  any  gatherings  or  groups  who  may 
be  interested. 

From:  Sir  Godfrey  Nicholson,  Newbury 

I  am  writing  to  thankyou  forthe  inspiration  I 
derive  from  the  obituary  notices  of  old  St. 
Dunstaners.  Each  one  stands  as  an  epic  of 
courage  and  persistance.  They  move  me 
deeply.  Thank  God  for  St.  Dunstan's  and  the 
men  they  have  trained. 

SAILING  FOR  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAP- 
PED 1982 

The  1982  SEAMANSHIP  FOUNDATION 
CRUISER  SAILING  Courses  for  the  visually 
handicapped  will  take  place  at  Falmouth 
based  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  Yacht  Club  from 
Sun.  4th  July  to  Sat.  10th  July.  The  cost  will 
be  in  the  region  of  £55  to  £60  per  student  for 
the  week. 

A  maximum  of  24  people  can  be  accepted 
and  this  number  could  include  students  who 
have  attended  previous  Courses.  Applica- 
tion forms  (which  should  be  completed  and 
returned  by  15th  February  1982)  are  obtain- 
able from  the  Sports  and  Recreations 
Officer,  RNIB,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London  W1N  6AA. 

International  Oil  Industry 
Honour 

Stewart  Harris,  of  Bletchingly,  Surrey,  has 
been  invited  to  join  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Petroleum.  His  term  of  office 
began  in  June  and  will  last  for  three  years. 

The  Institute  of  Petroleum  is  a  world- 
wide body  and  Stewart's  appointment  is  a 
fitting  honour  for  someone  who  has  been 
involved  in  the  industry  for  many  years,  and 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  London  Branch  of 
the  Institute. 

In  a  long  career  in  the  oil  business, 
Stewart  founded  his  own  company,  Trident, 
which  was  flourishing  and  profitable  until 
the  oil  crisis  in  1973  brought  about  its 
closure.  Stewart  served  as  Chief  Executive 
and  Secretary  of  the  Avia  Group  of 
Companies  in  the  UK  and  acts  as  a 
Consultant. 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to 
membership  and  the  Review  hopes  they  will 
settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 


Ronald  Benson  of  Seaton  Ross,  Yorks, 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  12th  October.  Mr. 
Benson  served  as  a  Leading  Aircraftsman  in 
the  R.A.F.  from  1942  to  1946.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  sons. 


William  Henry  Duerden  of  Burnley  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  4th  November,  Mr. 
Duerden  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  R.F.A.  in 
the  1st  World  War  from  1915  to  1919, 
suffering  mustard  gas  poisoning  at 
Armentieres  in  1918.  Mr.  Duerden  is  a 
widower  with  one  son  and  one  daughter. 


Ronald  William  Harris  of  Newbury  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  12th  October.  Mr.  Harris 
enlisted  in  1942  and  during  the  2nd  World 
War,  served  in  North  Africa  as  a  driver  in  the 
Royal  Artillery.  He  is  married  with  one  adult 
daughter. 


Ishmael  Hill  of  Warley,  West  Midlands, 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  28th  October.  Mr. 
Hill  served  as  a  driver  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
during  the  First  World  War.  He  is  a  widower 
with  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of 
his  sons  shares  his  home  with  him. 


John  Aspinall  Kerfoot  of  Clayton-le-Woods, 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  28th  October.  Mr. 
Kerfoot  served  as  an  Aircraftsman  in  the 
R.A.F.  from  1940  to  1946  and  he  was  a 
Prisoner  of  War  in  the  Far  East.  He  is  married 
with  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 


Revival  of  'The  Gardener' 
Magazine 

Many  St.  Dunstaners  will  remember  this 
magazine,  edited  and  supplied  in  various 
forms  of  reading  by  Kathleen  Fleet  and 
temporarily  discontinued  in  1977.  Kathleen 
Fleet  now  announces  with  much  pleasure 
that  circumstances  have  made  it  possible  to 
revive  the  magazine  next  April. 

Production  will  be  in  Braille  and  on  C90 
cassette,  issued  quarterly.  It  will  be 
administered  by  the  Cassette  Library  for 
Blind  Gardeners,  of  which  some  St. 
Dunstaners  are  already  members.  Anyone 
receiving  The  Gardener',  whether  in  Braille 
or  on  tape,  can  have  free  access  to  all  the 
recordings  in  the  Library,  but  own  cassettes 
must  be  used  to  obtain  copies  of  these 
recordings.  A  Catalogue  List  will  be  sent  to 
all  readers  of  the  magazine  in  Braille  or 
typescript  as  desired  or  alternatively  on 
cassette  if  requested. 

Braille  Copies 

As  previously,  the  Braille  copies  are  to  be 
small-sized  volumes,  so  helpful  to  people 
whose  Braille  reading  is  slow.  Some  readers 
new  to  Braille  also  find  that  having  both 
cassette  and  Braille  copies  of  a  magazine 
assists  their  progress  in  reading. 

The  magazine  will  contain  short  articles 
about  all  aspects  of  gardening,  so  readers 
will  be  able  to  find  something  for  individual 
use  and  interest  in  every  issue.  The  popular 
'Market'  and  'Questions  Answered'  features 
will  continue,  and  communication 
maintained  with  readers  as  in  the  past.  The 
Editor-elect  is  Adrian  Clevely,  gardener  to 
J.B.  Priestley. 

Will  any  St.  Dunstaner  who  would  like  to 
receive  The  Gardener'  quarterly  please 
notify  Men's  Supplies  by  the  first  week  in 
February,  stating  whether  Braille  or  cassette 
copies  (or  both)  are  required.  Please  also 
state  whether  you  wish  to  have  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Cassette  Library  in  Braille, 
in  typescript  or  on  tape. 

Applications  for  the  magazine  are 
requested  by  the  beginning  of  February  in 
order  to  ease  the  work  of  re-launching  The 
Gardener',  but  this  is  not  actually  a  closing 
date,  as  new  readers  can  be  accepted  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Kathleen  Fleet  does 
particularly  wish  for  early  applications  from 
Braille  readers,  so  that  an  adequate  number 
of  copies  can  be  ordered. 
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D.F.  Robinson's 


Gardening  Column 


A  Happy  Christmas  to  you  all  and  I  hope  you 
will  get  all  the  presents  of  garden  equipment 
and  plants  that  you  want. 

May  I  hope  that  those  specially  prepared 
Hyacinths  do  show  their  best  by  Christmas 
or  even  earlier.  Remember  that  they  don't 
do  much  good  from  now  on  but  at  least  you 
will  get  leaves  if  planted  in  the  garden  and 
just  a  hope  that  there  may  be  a  few  forlorn 
flowers.  The  flowering  plants  that  you  may 
have  given  to  you,  such  as  Cyclamen  and 
Azeleas  will  not  need  conditions  which  are 
too  warm,  watering  only  when  they  are 
nearly  dry  and  an  occasional  feed.  Keep 
them  in  good  light  places  but  not  in  direct 
sunlight.  Try  and  keep  all  indoor  plants  in  an 
even  temperature  and  away  from  draughts. 

Check  over  all  the  garden  implements  and 
get  any  replacements  in  good  time  for  the 
coming  season.  Clean  all  the  seed  boxes 
and  pots  which  will  be  used  in  the  next  few 
months.  Repair  all  frames  and  cloches 
which  may  have  been  damaged  during  the 
year  and  give  them  a  good  clean  over  with 
disinfectant. 

Try  and  keep  off  all  the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  garden  in  severe  winter  conditions  or 
else  you  may  find  that  the  soil  has  been 
pressed  down  so  hard  it  makes  cultivation 
much  more  difficult  later  on;  this  is  certainly 
so  with  the  heavy  clay  soils  and  I  can  agree 
with  this  since  I  have  very  heavy  clay  soil. 

Vegetables 

Dig  over  the  beds  which  have  completed 
their  use  in  growing  plants  and  leave  for  the 
frosts  to  break  down.  As  before,  keep  the 
hoe  going  between  the  rows  of  growing 
crops  but  only  do  this  when  there  is  no  frost 
about.  There  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  this 
area  though  in  the  warmer  and  more 
southerly  parts  of  the  country  Broad  Beans 
can  be  sown  plus  some  varieties  of  early 
Peas.  This  means  that  there  is  a  hope  to  get 
some  really  early  gatherings  for  the  table 
but  don't  expect  too  much  if  the  weather  is 
really  severe.  Examine  the  Onions  and 
Potatoes  which  are  in  store  and  discard  any 
which  are  showing  signs  of  deteriorating. 
Where  you  want  some  very  early  Potatoes 
be  sure  that  you  get  some  boxes  or  trays 
ready  and  in  a  clean  state.  Set  the  Potato 
seed  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or,  if  this  is  not 


possible,  in  a  spare  room  in  the  house. 
Lettuce  can  still  be  grown  under  cloches  but 
put  some  litter  at  the  outer  base  of  the 
cloches  if  severe  weather  is  forecast. 

Fruit 

Carry  on  with  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  till 
the  end  of  the  month  except  in  frosty 
conditions.  Spray  the  trunks  of  trees  with  an 
insecticide  to  deter  the  action  of  pests  and 
give  one  a  clean  start  for  1982.  Where  you 
still  want  to  plant  new  trees  for  1982  it  would 
be  better  to  put  planting  off  till  next  spring, 
but  get  the  areas  to  be  sowed  ready  by 
digging  over  and  add  a  bit  of  compost. 
Some  of  the  soft  fruits  such  as  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  should  be  pruned  if  not 
already  completed,  but  only  if  in  frost  free 
conditions.  Cut  away  suckers  from 
Raspberries  but  leave  pruning  till  spring. 
Outdoor  Vines  can  also  be  pruned  this 
month.  Rhubarb  crowns  which  are  to  be 
forced  should  be  covered. 

Flowers 

Dig  over  vacant  beds  ready  for  the 
planting  of  new  perennials  and  annual 
bedding  plants  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
Some  items,  particularly  Carnations,  Pinks 
and  Pansies,  tend  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil 
after  very  severe  frosts,  so  press  them  in 
firmly  again  and  put  a  bit  more  soil  over  the 
roots.  The  hardy  annuals  and  biennials  in  a 
reserve  patch  may  need  some  protection  in 
really  bad  winter  weather  so  put  some 
plastic  sheeting  over  them  or  even  some 
straw  round  them  will  help  to  keep  the  roots 
warmer  and  protect  against  snow.  Roses 
can  still  be  planted  but  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  till  the  spring.  Get  the  beds  ready  by 
forking  over  and  putting  compost  on  the  soil 
so  that  the  Roses  will  get  a  good  start  later 
on. 

Check  over  all  the  still  growing  items  and 
put  in  stakes  where  they  are  a  bit  loose  and 
tending  to  pull  up  out  of  the  soil.  Add  some 
extra  soil  round  the  roots  to  keep  the  severe 
weather  out  and  give  the  plants  added 
stability.  Put  in  orders  for  those  perennials, 
shrubs  and  Roses  which  you  need  for  the 
new  season,  so  that  they  will  be  delivered  at 
the  righttimeand  also  ensure  that  they  have 
some  still  in  stock. 
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Greenhouse 

Try  and  keep  the  temperature  between 
40F  and  50F  in  order  to  maintain  the 
flowering  pot  plants  such  as  Cyclamen, 
Calceolaria,  Cineraris,  Azelea,  Chrysanths, 
Solanum,  Coleus  etc.  When  really  cold 
weather  is  upon  you  see  that  the  heater  is 
going  every  night,  starting  it  late  afternoon, 
cutting  it  off  next  morning  unless  there  is  a 
frost  all  the  time  and  then  keep  it  going  all 
the  time.  Give  some  air  in  the  day  by  half 
opening  a  window  for  a  few  hours.  After 
Chrysanthemums  have  finished  their 
flowering  season,  cut  back  hard  to  induce 
the  growing  of  cuttings  and  when  you  have 
got  the  ones  that  you  want,  discard  the  main 
plants.  Geranium  and  Regal  Pelargonium 
cuttings  which  have  rooted  will  need  careful 
attention,  don't  over  water  and  if  anything, 
keep  pretty  dry.  All  plants  whether 
flowering,  decorative  or  bulbous  should  be 
kept  fairlly  near  the  glass  to  stop  them 
drawing  uptoo  much  and  getting  leggy.  Pick 
off  all  leaves  which  are  drying  off  and  also 
rotting  off  a  bit.  When  you  note  that  the 
atmosphere  is  a  bit  on  the  dry  side,  use  a  fine 
spray  of  water  but  don't  overdo  it.  Light 
insecticidal  and  mildew  smokes  every  so 
often,  even  if  there  is  no  sign  of  pests. 

YOUR  MOVE! 

During  the  weekend  30th  to  1st  November, 
Chess  players  met  at  Ian  Fraser  House  for 
instruction  from  Mr.  Jack  Horrocks  and  his 
wife  Freda.  It  was  good  to  have  the  ladies 
represented,  by  Vi  Delaney  and  Elsie 
Aldridge.  There  was  a  relaxed  atmosphere, 
and  everyone  felt  the  benefit  of  Freda's  and 
Jack's  tuition.  The  players  were  encouraged 
by  a  card  sent  from  Canada  by  Mrs. 
Blackford,  whose  good  wishes  were 
appreciated. 

Those  attending  were  sorry  to  hear  that 
Trevor  Wiggins  was  taken  ill  and  could  not 
be  there. 

Numbers  in  general  were  rather  low,  and 
all  St.  Dunstaners  interested  in  Chess  are 
encouraged  to  attend  the  Congress  so  that  it 
can  be  a  success  when  it  takes  place  -  date 
to  be  announced. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Jack  and  Freda 
Horrocks  for  travelling  from  London  to  give 
help  and  advice.  Also,  thanks  to  Miss 
Garland,  Mr.  Paul  and  Roland  McCormack 
for  their  invaluable  assistance. 

S.  McCormack 


THE  HUMAN  HILLS 
by  Sydney  Scroggie 


It  was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
wilderness  itself,  the  rock,  the  heather,  the 
solitude,  the  sense  of  kinship  with  the 
infinite,  that  I  would  take  to  the  hills,  but  to 
foregather  with  friends  who  got  their  living 
there. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  step  down  the  path  by 
the  Allt  Garbh  Bhuidhe,  cross  the  Tarf  Water 
with  its  swirling  pools,  the  boggy  haughs 
under  Cam  nan  Gabhar,  but  in  the  great  rift 
of  Glen  Tilt  it  is  Willy  and  Kathie  McLauchlan 
you  most  want  to  see,  share  the  scones  of  a 
deerstalker's  table  and  to  the  hiss  of  a  Tilly 
lamp,  the  crackle  of  logs,  hear  what  has  been 
going  on  since  last  you  dropped  in  at 
Dalharry. 

It  is  long,  lonely  walking  as  well  to  the 
Girnaig  from  Glen  Fearnach,  the  gulls  of 
Loch  Valligin,  Stac  nam  Bodach,  the  screes 
of  Ben  Bhuirich,  but  at  the  end  of  your  day 
looms  up  Shinagag  House  in  the  gloaming, 
wood-reek  in  the  air,  and  Jimmy  Stewart  the 
shepherd  at  the  door  anxious  for  your 
coming,  the  glass  of  Laphroaig  in  his  hand. 

To  drop  down  from  the  Larig  Gru  is  one  of 
the  great  things  in  life,  the  boulders  behind 
you,  the  pines  of  Rothiemurchus  in  front,  but 
what  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Druie  Water, 
the  red  crags  of  Macdhui,  the  croaks  of 
ptarmigan  compared  with  the  dog  that 
barks  at  Tullochgru,  the  seat  round  the  fire, 
the  Speyside  accents  of  Jock  McKenzie  the 
farmer,  Jock  and  his  wife  Margaret. 

A  dog  barks  also  at  Luibeg  cottage,  hens 
tuck,  its  Lister  throbs,  and  what  are  all  the 
wonders  of  Glen  Derry,  the  snows  of 
Etchachan,  the  peat-haggs  slotted  by  deer, 
the  buzzard  that  mewed  on  Ben  Vane, 
compared  with  Bob  Scott  with  his  joke,  his 
news,  and  his  armful  of  sticks  for  your  fire. 

There  is  mist  on  the  Tolmount,  rain,  and 
the  roaring  of  stags  in  the  rut,  and  as  you 
drop  down  the  track  by  the  Luncar,  pass 
under  Craig  Mellon  it  seems  in  the  twilight 
there,  the  rustle  of  breeze  in  the  heather,  the 
murmur  of  waters,  that  some  revelation,  old 
and  profound  is  at  hand;  and  yet  the  hearth 
at  Newbigging,  when  all's  said  and  done, 
Ma  with  her  teapot,  collarless  Jim  and  his 
old  burnt-out  briar,  is  worth  all  the 
metaphysic  of  unspoiled  Creation.  A  reeking 
lum,  a  lighted  window,  are  the  loveliest 
things  in  the  hills. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No.  3011 
Mr.  Speaker,  Sir 

By  Selwyn  Lloyd 

Read  by  John  Richmond 

Reading  Time  7  hrs. 

This  is  a  first  hand  account  of  the  day-to-day 

life    of    the    Speaker    of    the    House    of 

Commons,  something  of  the  history  of  the 

ancient      office,      together      with      some 

interesting  sidelights  on  the  workings  of  the 

House. 

Selwyn  Lloyd  became  Speaker  (with  the 
traditional  "reluctance")  in  January  1970 
and  almost  immediately  received  his 
baptism  of  fire  during  the  bitter  debates  on 
the  Industrial  Relations  Bill,  in  which 
tempers  and  emotions  rose  to  boiling  point. 
He  was  called  upon  many  times  to  rebuke 
members  for  their  un-parliamentary 
language.  Expressions  like  "Bloody 
hypocrite!"  and  "Bloody  twister!"  are  not 
permitted  .  .  .  surprise!  surprise! 

Mr.  Speaker  has  great  power,  discretion 
and  responsibilities,  and  his  job  is  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  A  normal  working  day 
begins  at  7.30  a.m.  and  continues,  with  few 
breaks,  until  the  House  rises  at  10.30p.m.  or 
later. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  the  writer's 
illustrious  predecessors  and  some 
fascinating  details  about  the  cut  and  thrust 
of  debate  in  the  House. 

A  most  interesting  book. 

Cat.  No.  3037 
The  Winding  Stair 

By  Daphne  Du  Maurier 
Read  by  Alvar  Lidell 
Reading  Time  10\hrs. 
Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  was  born  in 
1561.    After    coming    down    from    Trinity 
College  Cambridge,  he  studied  law  at  Gray's 
Inn,  later  entering   Parliament  as  MP  for 
Ipswich.    He    became    in    turn    Solicitor- 
General,  Attorney-General,  Lord  Keeper  of 
the   Great   Seal    and   was   created    Baron 
Verulam  and  later  Viscount  St.  Albans. 

Whilst  following  a  distinguished  political 
career,  he  was  also  achieving  wide 
recognition  for  his  literary  work,  learned 
books    in     Latin    and     English,    scientific 


treatises,  and  of  course  the  essays  for  which 
he  is  perhaps  better  remembered.  His  more 
important  work  was  undertaken  at  an  age  at 
which  most  men  of  his  day  would  have  been 
considered  to  be  well  on  their  way  to  senility 
and  oblivion. 

He  achieved  greatness  in  his  lifetime  and 
the  fall  from  grace,  when  it  came,  was 
dramatic  and  terrible.  Accused  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  he  was  sent,  briefly,  to  the 
Tower,  fined  £40,000  and  banished  from  his 
beloved  London.  He  remarked  to  a  friend, 
"time  was  when  I  had  honour  without 
leisure.  Now  I  have  leisure  without  honour". 

Only  partially  rehabilitated,  he  died  on 
Easter  Day,  April  9th,  1626,  leaving  debts 
totalling  £19,658.  4s.  4d. 

A  splendid  biography  of  a  great 
Englishman  -  with  the  odd  tantalising  spot 
of  Baconian  Theory  thrown  in  for  good 
measure! 

Cat.  No,  2954 

The  Breach  in  The  Wall 

By  Enid  Saunders  Candlin 
Read  by  Judith  Whale 
Reading  Time  13\  hours 
The  wall  of  the  title  is  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  symbol  of  an  isolation  which  lasted 
for  many  centuries,  breached  physically  by 
the  Tartars  and  other  conquerors,  and  cul- 
turally and  ideologically  by  those  came, 
more  or  less  in  peace,  very  much  later. 

The  author,  who  lived  most  of  her  life  in 
China,  writes  affectionately  and  movingly 
about  the  country  and  its  people.  She 
seems  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside,  fascinated  by  the  indus- 
try, patience  and  consummate  skills  of  its 
people. 

The  book  deals  with  all  aspects  of  Chin- 
ese life,  from  its  early  history,  with  its 
tyrannies  and  frequent  blood-letting,  to 
modern  times,  the  influx  of  the  "foreign 
devils"  attracted  by  the  money  to  be  made 
there,  the  Sino-Japanese  war  and  the  inex- 
orable growth  of  Communism. 

I  found  this  rather  long  book  very  inter- 
esting -  in  part.  But  the  writer  has  a  ten- 
dency to  deal  at  some  length  with  aspects 
of  Chinese  history  and  the  exploits  of  her 
more  illustrious  sons,  about  which  I  (and  i 
suspect,  most  Westerners)  have  no  know- 
ledge. 

I  feel  that  this  book  is  primarily  for  the 
dedicated  Sinologue.  It  is  not,  I  fear,  quite 
my  cup  of  Lapsang. 
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Cat.  No.  2363 

The  Rash  Adventurer 

By  Margaret  Forster 
Read  by  Andrew  Timothy 
Reading  Time  15\hrs. 
Armed  with  the  results  of  long  and  patient 
research,  the  author  sets  out  to   present 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Young  Preten- 
der, as  a  real  flesh-and-blood  person  rather 
than  the  shadowy  figure  making  a   brief 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history- 
She  has  succeeded  admirably.  We  see 
Charles  through  the  eyes  (or  rather  the  writ- 
ings) of  his  contempories,  friend  and  foe 
alike.  What  emerges  is  no  romantic  charis- 
matic figure,  Hollywood-style  dressed  up 
like  the  principal  boy  in  a  pantomime,  but  an 
arrogant  overbearing  megalomaniac  with 
illusions  of  grandeur.   He   had  a   positive 
genius  for  losing  friends  and  antagonising 
people,  and  was  once  thrown  out  of  France 
at  the  express  orders  of  the  King. 

We  see  him  drifting  into  petulant  and 
alcoholic  middle-age,  still  dreaming  up 
half-baked  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  a 
monarchy  which,  by  this  time,  nobody 
wanted.  Charles  was  a  born  loser,  doomed 
by  his  own  inadequacy  to  failure,  a  tragi- 
comic mountebank  with  an  impossible 
dream  . . .  There  is  an  interesting  foreword  to 
the  book  in  which  Ms.  Forster  describes  her 
lengthy  struggles  to  obtain  permission  to 
research  among  the  Stuart  Papers,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Queen.  She  was  only 
partially  successful  and  had  to  make  do  with 
the  badly-smudged  badly-processed  mic- 
rofilm. 


BRIGHTON 

BOWLS  SECTION 

Once  again,  after  a  successful  outdoor 
bowling  season,  we  are  now  starting  our 
indoor  season  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 

On  Friday  October  23rd  we  were  hosts  to 
the  Hove  &  Kingsway  Bowling  Club  and  a 
very  pleasant  afternoon  was  had  by  all. 

On  behalf  of  the  new  committee,  I  would 
like  to  send  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  ex- 
Captain,  Walford  Davies  and  our  ex- 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Pat  Jones,  for  the  grand 
service  and  hard  work  they  both  gave  to  the 


section.  We  wish  our  bowler,  John 
Simpson,  a  speedy  recovery  after  his 
accident.  He  was  knocked  down  by  a  car  and 
suffered  bad  injuries  to  his  leg. 

H.  Preedy 
Vice-Captain 

BRIDGE  SECTION 

Results  for  the  Pairs  Competition  played  on 
October  11th  1981 

W.  Lethbridge  &  Partner  64 

R.  Freer  &  Partner  59-2 

F.  Griffee  &  Partner  50-53 

W.  Phillips  &  Partner  49 

A.  Dodgson  &  Partner  46-5 

B.  Ingray  &  Partner  46 
R.  Fullard  &  Partner  42-5 
H.  Preedy  &  Partner  38-8 

Results  for  Individuals  Competition  played 
on  October  24th  1981. 

J.  Whitcombe  &  Partner  86 

W.  Lethbridge  &  Partner  86 

R.  Fullard  &  Partner  84 

W.  Phillips  &  Partner  82 

H.  Preedy  &  Partner  78 

F.  Griffee  &  Partner  74 

Overall  winners  for  Individual  best  of  5 
matches  played  during  year  1980-81 

1.  J.  Whitcombe  373 

2.  R.  Fullard  369 

3.  H.  Preedy  364 

4.  W.  Lethbridge  359 

5.  W.  Phillips  337 
joint  6.  F.  Griffee  325 
joint  6.  J.  Padley  325 

8.  P.  McCormack  324 

9.  C.  Walters  322 

10.  W.  Burnett  313 

Overall  winners  for  Pairs  competition 
played  best  of  5  in  year. 

1.  W.  Lethbridge  64 

2.  R.  Fullard  55-4 

3.  B.  Ingray  54 

4.  A.  Dodgson  52-8 

5.  B.  Simons  52-4 

6.  W.  Phillips  52 

7.  F.  Griffee  51-8 

8.  P.  McCormack  46-5 

9.  C.  Clements  46-1 

10.  H.  Preedy  45-5 

I  wish  to  thank  all  members  and  helpers  in 
the  Bridge  Section  for  their  help  throughout 
the  year,  also  Mrs.  Dacre  for  her  unfailing 
help  with  the  very  necessary  duty  of  making 
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CLUB  NEWS  —  continued 

tea  for  every  competition.  Do  hope  you  will 
enjoy  next  year's  Bridge  and  continue  with 
your  support.  Without  you  there  would  be 
no  Bridge  Section. 

Sincerely,  W.  Phillips, 
Chairman 

MIDLAND  A.G.M. 

Despite  such  a  cold  day  the  meeting  held  on 
12  October  was  very  well  attended. 

Several  games  of  dominoes  in  the 
Doubles  Competition  were  played  off  before 
tea. 

As  usual  the  tea  was  brought  and 
prepared  by  all  the  ladies  which  everyone 
enjoyed  and  the  ladies  were  thanked  in  the 
usual  way  by  Joe  the  Chairman. 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  A.G.M.  was 
held  and  this  proved  to  be  very  lively  indeed. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  some  time  ago  that  I 
would  be  resigning  (as  Secretary)  at  this 
meeting.  I  had  been  assisting  Doug  since 
1963  until  he  died  and  carried  on  until  this 
meeting.  I  am  the  Poppy  Appeal  Organiser 
for  the  Austin  Branch  Royal  British  Legion 
(which  has  a  membership  of  nearly  1900) 
and  I  do  feel  that  I  am  helping  ALL  ex- 
servicemen  and  women  who  need  some 
help  from  the  Benevolent  Fund,  especially 
as  they  get  older,  and  with  so  much 
unemployment,  the  need  for  help  is  getting 
greater.  In  September  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  spend  two  weeks  convalescence 
at  Somerset  Legion  House  in  Weston- 
Super-Mare.  This  is  one  of  two 
Convalescent  Homes  run  by  the  Royal 
British  Legion  and  the  majority  of  money 
used  in  running  these  Homes  comes  from 
the  Poppy  Appeal  Fund.  I  could  tell  you 
much  more,  but  I  must  not  take  up  too  much 
space  in  the  Review,  so  I  do  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  understand  why  I  feel  that  the 
Poppy  Appeal  now  comes  first. 

I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  helping  with 
the  Midland  Club  and  being  connected  with 
St.  Dunstans  since  1944  and  I  would  like  to 
convey  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  Staff,  past 
and  present  and  Club  members  for  all  the 
help  and  kindness  given  to  Doug  and  myself 
in  that  time.  Thankyou  for  reading  this  small 
"epistle"  but  I  must  carry  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  A.G.M.  now. 

L.  Kibbler  was  once  again  elected  as 
Chairman  and  E.  Hordyniec  as  Treasurer.  D. 


Taylor,  D.  Faulkner  and  Mrs.  E.  Maynard 
were  elected  on  to  the  Committee,  but  no 
one  felt  that  they  could  be  Secretary.  So  for 
the  time  being,  the  ladies  are  going  to  take  it 
in  turns  each  month  to  act  as  Secretary. 

Final  arrangements  were  given  for  the 
Christmas  Dinner  and  news  of  Bill  Green 
who  is  still  poorly. 

I  hadtoleavethemeetingat6.15p.m.  but  I 
do  know  that  a  Committee  Meeting  was 
being  held  and  I  believe  the  meeting  closed 
at  6.45  p.m. 

The  Christmas  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Austin  Branch  R.B.L.  on  Saturday  5 
December,  assemble  5.00  p.m.  and  sit  down 
for  the  meal  at  5.30  p.m.  and  the  Christmas 
Party  will  be  on  Sunday  13  December. 

Joan  Cashmore 

MIDLAND  SOCIAL  CLUB 

Our  November  meeting  was  held  on  the  1st 
Sunday  of  the  month  as  Remembrance 
Sunday  fell  on  the  2nd  Sunday.  We  were  all 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  Elizabeth  was  not  well 
and  unable  to  bring  Bruno  to  Club,  and  also 
that  Bill  Green  is  not  so  well.  We  all  send  our 
best  wishes  to  both  and  hope  they  will  soon 
be  well  again. 

An  excellent  tea  was  put  on  by  the  Ladies 
and  they  were  thanked  by  the  Chairman  in 
the  usual  way. 

Our  Domino  Tournament  was  played  off 
and  the  winners  are: 
1st      Bruno  Tomporowski 
2nd     David  Taylor 
3rd      Doug  Faulkner 

We  are  all  very  sorry  that  Joan  Cashmore 
has  had  to  resign  as  our  Secretary.  As  a 
small  token  of  our  appreciation  for  the  work 
she  has  put  into  helping  to  run  the  Club,  Joe 
Kibber's  two  grandchildren,  Helen  and 
Garon,  presented  her  with  a  spray  of  flowers 
and  a  "Thank  You"  card  on  our  behalf. 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Club 
members,  wished  Eddie  and  myself  all  the 
best  on  our  trip  to  Norway,  with  other 
members  of  The  Royal  British  Legion  from 
the  Birmingham  area,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Norway  Veterans  Association. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  on  Sunday  13th 
December  when  we  shall  be  having  our 
Christmas  Party  and  Prize  Giving.  If  any  St. 
Dunstaner  would  care  to  visit  us  on  that  day 
they  would  be  made  very  welcome.  Please 
phone  Eddie  on  021  554  91 86  for  details  and 
to  assist  with  catering  arrangements. 

Marjorie  Hordyniec 
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WEDDINGS 

Our  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rice  of  West  Moors,  who  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
son  Anthony  Peter,  to  Jane  Vivian  on 
November  28th  at  St.  Andrews  Church, 
Bournemouth. 

Mr.  C.  Eighteen  of  Reading,  who  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  marriage  of  his  grandson 
Stephen  to  Susan,  at  St.  Catherines  Church, 
Tilehurst,  Reading. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Firrell  of  Hastings,  who 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter  Jeannette  to  Christopher 
Charlton  at  St.  Johns  R.C.  Church  at  Banbury 
on  the  31st  October. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  McConaghy  of  Belfast,  who  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Barbara  to  Raymond  McFarland 
at  St.  Ignatius  Church,  Carryduff,  on  5th 
September. 


RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Seth  Bennett  of  Bradford,  West 
Yorkshire,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  8th  March. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster  and  his  wife  Sybil  of 
Farnham  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  8th  November. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Innes  of  Batley,  West 
Yorkshire,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  1  st  November. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.H.  Nicol  of  North  H umbers ide, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  15th  November. 


DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Our  Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lennard  Meadows  of 
Leamington  Spa,  who  celebrated  their 
Diamond  Wedding  anniversary  on  20th 
August. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Des  Coupe  of  Bournemouth,  on  the 
birth  of  a  grandson,  Mathew  William,  to  his 
son  Barry  and  his  wife,  on  6th  September. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  C.  Eighteen  of  Reading  on  the  birth  of 
his  first  great-grandchild,  Natalie  Georgina, 
to  his  grand-daughter,  Michele  and  her 
husband  Desmond  on  5th  October. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Roebuck  of  Manchester 
on  the  birth  of  a  great  grand-daughter, 
Cheryl  Christine  to  their  grand-daughter  and 
her  husband,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stevenson,  on  1 1th 
October. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.J.  Smith  of  Great  Yarmouth,  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  great  grand- 
daughter, Janine,  born  to  Valerie  and 
Stewart  Moxon  on  the  14th  October. 


BIRTHDAY 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Edward  Victor  Glazebrook  ofBurnham- 
on-Sea,  who  celebrated  his  90th  birthday 
on  November  17th. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
We  Warmly  Congratulate: 

John  Cashmore,  youngest  son  of  Joan 
Cashmore  of  Northfield,  Birmingham,  who 
has  recently  been  accepted  into  the  National 
Opera  Studio  in  London.  Only  twelve 
students  are  accepted  per  year,  and 
applicants  come  from  all  over  the  world.  His 
training  lasts  until  next  July,  when  he  will 
have  the  chance  of  going  into  one  of  the 
major  opera  companies  in  the  country.  We 
wish  him  every  success  in  the  future. 

John  Francis,  son  of  John  Donbavand  and 
his  wife  Elsie  of  Hove,  who  has  been 
awarded  two  book  prizes  as  the  best  pupil  in 
his  school  for  1980-1981. 

The  three  children  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tybinski  of 
Ipswich:  Richard,  who  has  obtained  his 
Master  of  Science  Degree  from 
Southampton  University;  Ursula  who  has  a 
Post  Graduate  Certificate  of  Education  from 
Leicester,  and  Monica,  who  has  obtained  a 
similar  Degree  from  Reading  University. 
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DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.R.  Crombie  of  Epsom,  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Crombie's  brother  on  21st 
October. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Saunders-Nunn  of  Ilkeston,  on 
the  death  of  their  daughter,  Patsy,  who 
passed  away  on  the  24th  October  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five.  She  had  bravely  endured  a 
long  illness. 


Mr.  A.J.  Luxton  of  Black  Torrington,  N. 
Devon,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  on 
October  11th. 


Mrs.  'Win'  Holmes  of  Hove,  whose  mother 
passed  away  in  Canada  last  August. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Smith  of  Great  Yarmouth,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Smith's  brother  last  month. 


Mr.  J.D.  Vickery  and  his  wife,  Emily,  of 
Plymouth,  on  the  death  of  their  second  son, 
Michael,  who  passed  away  on  the  29th 
September  at  the  age  of  thirty  one. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record 
the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners 
and  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows,  families  and  friends. 


D.  Parker,  52nd  Regiment,  R.A. 

Daniel  Parker,  affectionately  known  as  'Danny', 
passed  away  in  Ian  Fraser  House,  on  the  29th 
October,  aged  67.  His  home  was  in  Lancing  but  he 
had  been  admitted  to  our  home  following  a  period 
of  hospitalisation.  Mr.  Parker  was  a  widower 
having  lost  his  wife,  Maureen,  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Parker  enlisted  as  a  Gunner  in  the  52nd 
Regiment  of  the  Royal  Artillery  just  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  and  whilst  on  active 
service  in  Greece  in  1941  was  seriously  wounded 
and  suffered  the  loss  of  one  eye.  He  was  a 
prisoner-of-war,  being  repatriated  in  1943  and 
receiving  treatment  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hospital, 
Church  Stretton. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Parker's  admission  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1967,  as  the  sight  in  his  remaining 
eye  was  deteriorating,  he  was  employed  at  basket 
making  for  the  Burnley  Blind  Workshops  where 
he  made  skips  for  the  local  mills.  However,  the 
workshops  closed  down  and  Mr.  Parker 
undertook  a  period  of  industrial  training  at 
Ovingdean  and  commenced  his  employment  in 
this  field  in  1960.  He  was  an  able  and 
conscientious  employee  and  retired  in  1 977,  when 
he  moved  South  in  order  to  be  near  to  his  son  and 
our  Brighton  homes.  In  earlier  years,  Mr.  Parker's 
main  hobbies  were  his  garden  and  greenhouse 
but  latterly  he  greatly  enjoyed  listening  to  music 
and  tape  recording.  He  leaves  a  son,  Trevor. 


C.  Sedman,  Royal  Navy 

Cyril  Sedman  of  Bury  passed  away  at  his  home  on 

the  17th  October,  just  a  few  days  after  his  60th 

birthday. 

Mr.  Sedman  was  a  stoker  in  the  Royal  Navy 
from  April  1942-July  1946  and  his  loss  of  sight 
followed  an  illness  contracted  while  he  was 
serving  in  India.  Although  his  health  continued  to 
deteriorate,  he  was  able  to  work  for  a  period  in  a 
Remploy  factory  where  he  was  taught  french- 
polishing,  but  by  the  time  he  became  a  St. 
Dunstaner  in  September  1963  he  could  not 
undertake  any  occupational  training. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sedman  was  a  keen  gardener 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  making  full  use  of  his 
greenhouse  by  growing  tomatoes  and 
chrysanthemums,  which  were  a  great  credit  to 
him. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  widow,  Lilian,  who 
nursed  her  husband  so  devotedly  during  many 
years  of  ill  health,  and  their  three  daughters  Irene, 
Maureen  and  Christine  and  their  families. 

F.  Steventon,  Pioneer  Corps. 

Frank  Steventon  of  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down, 
passed  away  at  his  home  on  the  13th  October  at 
the  age  of  65. 

Mr  Steventon  had  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
Pioneer  Corps  from  August  1940  until  April  1946 
and  he  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  October  1947. 
For  some  years  he  enjoyed  poultry  keeping  as  a 
hobby  occupation  and  for  as  long  as  he  was  able 
he  cultivated  his  garden  where  he  grew  his  own 
vegetables. 

A  private  funeral  service  was  held  at  our  late  St. 
Dunstaner's  home  as  well  as  at  All  Saints'  Church 
Eglantine  where  he  and  Mrs.  Steventon  wor- 
shipped regularly  when  they  were  in  good  health. 
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